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In times like the present, when the most ex- 
citing political dishes are served up to us every 
day with an abundance and variety unpre- 
cedented in the annals of the world, we are 
apt to become dainty and fastidious, and to 
turn with indifference from those which are 
less hishly flavored, or whose flavor is less to 
our taste. We must own that this has been 
the case with us as regards the so-called Ger- 
man National Parliament. We have regular- 
ly skipped those columns in the newspapers 


which stood under the unpromising heading of 


“State of Germany,” or ‘‘ Assembly at Frank- 
fort;”” or have only consented to wade 
through them when there was nothing better, 
or rather nothing worse to be had. Of all 
the provisional governments, dictatorships, and 
presidentships, which during the last few 
months have undertaken to reform the abus- 
es of government, that belonging to Baron 
Gagern has interested us the least; and even 
the monstrous fact of the election of a power 
by those who had no power to elect, to be 
placed in authority over the powers that al- 
ready exist — though the most daring anom- 
aly in these all-daring times—failed to excite 
us to more than a passing wonder as to what 
on earth the good Germans would now be 
about. In short, we felt that though, right or 
wrong, they were working at something, and 
that not in a corner but in the face of all na- 
tions, yet it would be long enough before any 
thing definite came of their consultations, and 
soon enough to try and understand it when that 
time came. 

The truth is, we had never sufficient faith 
in the grievances of the Germans to have any 
interest in, or even patience with, the means 
they have undertaken to redress them. They 
had always appeared to us such a happy peo- 
ple, with their small taxes, cheap living, an 
petty titles—their shut-up shops during dinner- 
time and siesta, their thin beer and delicious 
music in the evening, and their smothering 
cigar-smoke and unrestricted liberty of corpu- 
lency all the day long, that we could never 
bring ourselves to look upon them in the light 
of a persecuted race, but rather wondered why 
they were not a contented one. There is no 
doubt, however, that though the affairs of 
Germany were nominally administered by a 
Diet representing the different States of the 
Empire, yet that, in point of fact, Austria 
alone ruled the Diet; and that whatever reso- 
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lutions for reform might be passed in the small 
representative chamber of the lesser powers, 
such as Baden, Darmstadt, &e., they were in- 
variably stified in their further necessary pas- 
sage through the Diet itself. Still, even 
through this reluctant and impracticable chan- 
nel, itis certain that some small amount of re- 
form was occasionally wrung—witness the Zoll- 
verein throughout Germany—and more might 
have been expected had the people been 
content to wait, or rather, had the French 
Revolution not happened, or had the German 
students been locked up in their chambers. 
It is diffcult for any one with sound English 
feelings to enter into the grievances of a peo- 
ple who, as they freely admit on all hands, 
have enjoyed great exemption from taxation, a 
flourishing commerce, an incorrupt administra- 
tion of justice, and perfect freedom of reli- 
gious opinion—even to the denial of religion 
itself; or to believe that, in the right of pub- 
lic discussion, in universal suffrage, and in the 
uncontrolled liberty of the press, will be found 
the panacea for all such evils as they may, 
nevertheless, have to suffer. But in this the || 
Germans themselves have implicit faith; for 
with all their present disaffection to the old 
regime, the worst unkindness they lay to its 
charge is, that they were restricted from the 
discussion of politics, either in the form of 
popular meetings or through the medium of 
the press. Time, therefore, must prove 
whether these privileges will really bring 
them what they covet, or whether, in the 
means they have taken to acquire these and 
something more, they have not committed a 
great blunder, as well as no little sin. 
Meanwhile, in the shower of pamphlets and 
babel of words which the first riotous jubilee 
of loosened pens and tongues has occasioned 
—every one looking eagerly at the future, but 
none dwelling upon the past—it has been so 


difficult, even upon the spot, to trace the 


events of the last few months, to know precise- 
ly what was meant by the “ Pro Parlament,”’ 
or the “ Sitting of the Fifty,”’ that we scruple 
less in giving our readers a short summary of 
that which it gave us some trouble to learn. 

It is well known that for many years the 
cause of Reform, more or less reasonable or 
treasonable in its demands, has been fighting 
and preparing in Germany, not only among | 
associations of private individuals—illegal, of 
course—but also by an open party of public 
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men inthe Chambers of those States which 
had granted their subjects a form of represen- 
tation. Among these latter, Baron Gagern 
had long been known as the leader of the ex- 
treme Opposition in the Chambers of Hesse 
Darmstadt, of which he was a deputy. Dis- 
appointed, however, in his efforts, and finding 
no favorable occasion for action, he retired, as 
much in disgust as in disgrace, to his estate, 
where he lived in seclusion for nine years, de- 
voting himself, Cincinnatus-like, to the pur- 
suits of agriculture. The French Revolution 
now broke out; and almost every German 
State became convulsed to its centre. Gagern 
left his fields ; men of kindred opinions rallied 
together ; and seven of the leaders of the Re- 
form party, Gagern being one of them, met at 
Heidelberg, to deliberate, both as to the means 
of stemming the exigences of the times and 
of taking advantage of them. It was now 
Reform against Revolution ; a different order 
of things against total disorder. The result 
of this meeting was an invitation, in the names 
of these seven, to the chief men in Germany 
known as the friends of the liberal cause, 
summoning them to assemble upon a certain 
day at Frankfort, for the avowed discussion of 
public affairs. The day arrived, and with it 
the self-appointed deputies, to the number of 
six hundred, who were received in Frankfort 
with tears, and embraces, and triumphal arches. 
This was the “Pro Parlament.’ 

Thus far every step they had taken, however 
justified by the general paralysis of rulers and 
cabinets, and by the increasing insubordina- 
tion of the people, had been, strictly speaking, 
illegal. Now the sovereigns gave a certain 
sanction to the matter, by sending seventeen 
‘€ Vertrauen’s Männer,” or men of confi- 
dence, to Frankfort, not as protestants against 
the Assembly, or spies upon its acts, but as 
open and friendly participators in it, — thus 
giving the body an indirect authority by their 
These sıx hundred individuals 
had no comfortable five florins a-day to main- 
tain them, and some of them had come from 
a considerable distance, so, after a few days 
more of general festivity than of serious de- 
liberation, they broke up and dispersed ; leav- 
ing a committee of fifty to sit till the univer- 
sal-suffrage elections should have returned the 
real representatives of the people. These 
fifty were of a very radical complexion — the 
restoration of German nationality their chief 
dream, and the war with Denmark the rash 
consequence. After sitting about a month 
and doing this and other mischief, this body 


| was again absorbed in the more regularly 
chosen deputies who now assembled again at 


Frankfort, many of the fifty retaining office 
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as members of the Parliament itself. Mean- 
while the Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, 
pursuing the same policy which most of the 
German sovereigns had adopted, or been com- 
pelled to adopt, namely, that of calling to 
their councils men whom they had most mis- 
trusted, had appointed Baron Gagern his prime 
minister, —an office which he accepted and 
held, till required to exchange it for that of 
President of the Parliament. From which 
time his history, as well as that of the Assem- 
bly, is too well known to be repeated. 

Little, therefore, as one can sympathize 
with, or trust the proceedings of a body of 
men, who, while all was confusion around, and 
the utmost circumspection requisite to vindi- 
cate their position, have begun by an unjust 
aggressive war, and persist in continuing it; 
and difficult as it may be to justify the manner 
in which the parliament at Frankfort com- 
menced, and perfectly impossible as it is to 
throw any light on what they intend doing ; 
yet the outward face of this political drama — 
farce or tragedy, as it may prove —is one of 
no common interest. It has some of the most 
noted and most notorious characters of mod- 
ern Germany for its actors, and the pictur- 
esque and historical locality of the old city of 
Frankfort for its scenery. Every thing that 
you see and hear shows that you are on the 
spot where experiments on a gigantic scale are 
in progress for better or for worse; that you 
are in the centre of a modern political fermen- 
tation, carried on, if not with much greater 
promise of a sound and healthy result than in 
Paris, yet, at all events, with a greater show 
of earnestness and decorum. You see that if 
the Germans are trying to deceive any body in 
their present expectations, it is first and fore- 
most themselves; that they have the serious 


»form and intention of business, though, from 


the noise they make about it, business to which 
they are unaccustomed, and for which it re- 
mains to be proved whether they be at all com- 
petent. 

But there is no doubt that, as regards the 
locality, they are in the right place. Frank- 
fort seems the natural home for all political 
meetings. It has been the neutral ground 
where all parties could meet. A free repub- 
lic itself, it is within its walls that the most ab- 
solute monarchs have been chosen and crowned. 
There is a significant history of the past in its 
strong gates, and high houses, and narrow 
streets, and its Rémer hall lined with the pic- 
tures of the emperors of Germany — where, 
by a strange coincidence, the last vacant space 
was filled up by the last monarch who formally 
bore that title — which many a modern deputy 
may, perhaps, read with an exulting sense of 
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present freedom ; but there is also a deep 
moral in the lovely gardens into which the old 
belligerent walls have been transformed, and 
which now encircle the city with one verdant 
bower, on which we would have them more 
especially ponder with an earnest sense of fu- 
ture responsibility. The present walls of 
Frankfort have been literally reared by peace, 
and her bulwarks by prosperity. Every tree 
which now overshadows the groups daily 
swarming in these unique promenades, tells of 
that total freedom from all war’s alarms which» 
the country has enjoyed for the last thirty 
years ; and with the Parliament must rest the 
blame if that freedom be interrupted. 

Meanwhile, here in these gardens, as well 
as in every place of public resort in the city, 
may be seen and heard those signs of in- 
creased bustle and activity which the presence 
of the National Assembly excites. The 
hotels are crammed full, while, upon the 
strength of having six hundred and eighty- 
four additional individuals in the city — all of 
them with the unusually liberal sum of five 
florins, or nine shillings, a-day, to spend, and 
that not their own — the hotel-keepers have 
most cunningly raised their prices. The ci- 
gar-venders should do the same, for the din of 
voices and the smoke of cigars are equally in- 
cessant. If you step into any public room 
toward dining or supping hours you are deaf- 
ened and stifled. Never, even in Germany, 
was there known such a consumption of tobac- 
co and waste of breath. Words and smoke 
are suspiciously close together. It is the fash- 
ion now for every body to talk politics, or, at 
least, to show that they may talk what they 
imagine to be politics, without let or hindrance, 
and at the top of their voices. Here and there 
may be seen a quiet, business-like individual, 
reading or writing in complete abstraction, or 
two friends engaged in confidential conversation 
in their usual tones of voice ; for you might 
openly repeat to your neighbor the greatest 
State secret in the world, without fear of its 
going any further: but otherwise all are talk- 
ing as loud as they can, and many thumping 
the table with their knives and forks besides. 
If you strain your ears you may hear the 
names of the favorite liberal deputies, or the 
words Patriotismus, Einheit, and Nationali- 
tät, with a few more similar expressions, recur- 
ring in the universal din, as regularly as the 
leading words in a catch; and a stranger 
might go away with the impression that all 
these noisy talkers were only saying the same 
thing over and over again, and perhaps not be 
so very far wrong either. 

Even among the common walkers in the 
promenades, and passers in the streets, you 


see that there is something unusual going on. 
They are decorous and orderly —that is, the 
higher and respectable classes — but they have 
a conceited, important look, as if the transac- 
tions of the day greatly inereased their indi- 
vidual consequence. They knit their brows, 
and stroke their beards, with an air of profound 
senatorial abstraction, and even puff their ci- 
gars with a certain self-satisfied sense of having 
‘ein Parlament.” In other respects, too, the 
state of the times is shown by the improved 
behaviour of the officials. They have the 
politeness of men who are trembling for 
their places, and who would not give offence 
for the world, by look or deed. Never were 
travellers so civilly treated in Germany, at 
post-office, passport-office, and other bureaux, 
as they are now. But, by the same reason, 
the people have as much deteriorated. They 
are rude and uncourteous if addressed, carry 
a scarce suppressed insolence in look and man- 
ner, while the remarks openly uttered as the 
well-appointed Bethmann carriage drives past 
on the promenades, testify how much the same 
feeling against the rich, which exists in France, 
has extended here. 

The German cockade, black, red, and yel- 
low, is universally worn— generally in the 
shape of a large button, staring directly in 
front of the hat or cap, like a ferocious Poly- 
phemus’ eye ; frequently in perfect harmony 
with the rough-bearded countenance beneath, 
but sometimes contrasting ludicrously with a 
peaceful inane face, which looks half fright- 
ened at what it has mounted. Roses of black, 
red, and gold, for the use of ladies, are to be 
seen in the shop windows; but, whether to 
their credit or not, we never saw a woman of 
any kind wearing the colors at all. On the 
contrary, vagaries of dress are entirely con- 
fined to the other sex, especially to snobbish- 
looking youths, anxiously nourishing beards 
which will not come, who walk about with 
ugly, open, bull-throats, and broad beaver 
hats and feathers, as if the unity of Germany 
all depended upon their looking like mounte- 
banks. 

The booksellers’ shops are also highly sig- 
nificant of the times. Their shelves groan 
beneath the weight of new pamphlets. For it 
is the same with writing as with speaking. 
Every body is anxious to show that his pen as 
well as his tongue is at liberty ; and there is 
no one so obscure who does not think it his 
duty to give a kick of spite at the dying lion 
of German Absolutism, or a helping hand to 
the rising form, indefinite and unsubstantial as 
it is, of German Unity, People’s Sovereignty, 
Parliamentary Supremacy, Imperial Regency, 
or what not. The pamphlets lie piled in heaps, 
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for no ordinary bookseller’s tables and shelves 
have room to show one-tenth of their faces. 
They have grown up, stage above stage, for 
want of ground space, like the Jews’ houses 
in the Jewish quarter. Toss them over for a 
few minutes, and you see an epitome of the 
prevailing ideas collected in their titles. The 
word Deutsch, in various forms of conjunc- 
tion, occurs over and over again. ‘There are 
regular sets of das Deutsche Parlament, die 
Deutsche Pressfreiheit, die Deutsche Nation, 
das Deutsche Volk, and about five hundred 
of das Deutsche Reich. The old Deutsche 
Vaterland seemed quite superseded ; there 
were not above half-a-dozen of him to be seen. 
If you trouble yourself to dip further than 
the surface, you find much creditable feeling 
and tolerable sense, with addresses to the peo- 
ple persuading them to order and peace, 
though never on any high principle. Also 
a large proportion of a very opposite tenden- 
cy: propositions for the abolition of the nobil- 
ity, and treatises on the establishment of a 
republic and the sovereignty of the people ; 
for which the writers would, six months ago, 
have been imprisoned for life, and deserve to 
be so still. But there was one pamphlet 
which, without siding with either party, 
seemed to us in its mere title to sum up the 
whole essence of the present state of affairs. 
It was only three words, Was wollen wir? 
or, ‘‘ What is it we wish for?’ The Parlia- 
ment must answer that question. 

The windows, too, are full of caricatures. 
In this the Germans show their want of prac- 
tice, if not their inherent inaptitude. At 
present their caricatures are as witless in 
meaning as they are wretched in drawing. 
Only one that we observed had some point in 
it —a printer handing over a paper to an indi- 
vidual, who draws back in astonishment. ‘The 
Annonce costs thirty kreutzers, if you please.” 
“What, costs! Why, I thought we were to 
have the freedom of the press ! ” 

Various portraits of the Archduke John, or 
of the “ Reichsverweser,” as he is already uni- 
versally called — which, atthe first glance, we 
took for caricatures also — are, of course, also 
to be seen at every spare pane of glass, show- 
ing a benevolent face, with the undoubted 
length of line and weakness of expression 
which testifies his Hapsburg descent. The 
history of his marriage with the postmaster of 
Steiermarkt’s daughter, is repeated in too many 
versions — one more ridiculous, if not disgrace- 
ful, than the other — for any one to attempt to 
decide upon the true one. At all events, it 
has furnished a delightful romance to the Lib- 
eral ladies of Germany, who seem to consider 
this act as his chief recommendation to the 


regentship. His illustrious birth, all are eager 
to assure you, is merely an accident, which 
in no way conduced to it. With the portrait 
of the archduke appear, too, as many of the 
principal deputies as the windows can hold, 
—ordinary lithographic prints, taken from 
daguerreotypes, the chief of them consisting 
merely of a pair of eyes peeping over a bushy 
beard, and only to be distinguished one from |} 
the other by their signatures written beneath, 
— which, however, being genuine German auto- 
graphs, are perfectly illegible. 

But it is time to introduce the reader to 
some of the originals of these portraits, who 
are regularly to be seen in the Assembly from 
nine till two. The sovereignty of the emperor 
was proclaimed at the old Gothic hall of the 
Römer, and ratified at the old Catholic cathe 
dral, and was the greatest ceremony of the 
century ; that of the people is declared in the 
modern Lutheran church of St. Paul’s — 
where it is to be ratified remains to be proved 
— and is the fashionable lounge of the day. 
St. Paul’s Church is a large, circular building, 
perfectly adapted to its present purpose, and 
scarcely altered from its former. It is precise- 
ly like a Presbyterian place of worship, with 
galleries all round, supported on pillars, for 
the public, and narrow pews divided into four 
sections below for the deputies. ‘These sec- 
tions are significant of the opinions of their 
occupants. The central right indicates the 
Liberal Conservative, the central left the 
moderate Liberal, and the extreme right and 
left sections the extremes of each opinion, — 
all converging to a kind of magnified pulpit 
for the president and his two secretaries, with 
the tribune for the speaker like a precentor’s 
box below them. Beneath the pillars on each 
side are the more select seats for spectators, 
entered by tickets, the ladies on the left, the 
gentlemen on the right; further on are the 
places for the reporters ; and behind the depu- 
ties, almost out of reach of the voice from the 
tribune, are spaces partitioned off between the 
pillars, which serve for committee rooms. 
Otherwise there is no sign of the change 
from the sacred to the secular purpose, ex- 
cept in the three flags of the German colors 
which wave over the president’s head, and a 
colossal figure of Germania painted in fresco 
on the wall above him, her head crowned with 
oak leaves, a sword in one hand, and the Ger- | 
man flag in the other, and the rising sun, of 
course, behind her. Even though the business 
of the day is going forward, it is dificult to 
get rid of the first impression of the meeting- 
house. A monotonous speaker of shabby 
appearance is in the tribune; the atmosphere 
has the true hot and drowsy feeling of a long. 
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winded extempore sermon, for, of course, not 
a window is allowed to be open, the galleries 
are quiet, the deputies attentive, when, sud- 
denly, a burst of hissing on the one hand and 
clapping on the other, with the violent ringing 
of the president’s bell, and shouts of Æuke/ 
ruhe! equivalent to ‘Order! order! ”’ con- 
vince the looker-on that he is not in a place of 
divine worship, nor even in a representative 
assembly much according to the English no- 
tions of such. 

But the deputies themselves engage our 
attention now. They have rather more dis- 
tinction of physiognomy than their portraits 
allow them. But they are far from beautiful. 
The people have not been bribed and corrupt- 
ed by their looks. Some there are with a 
certain Holbein-like strength of character, and 
others with a Van-dykish picturesqueness ; but 
the majority, with their unshaven faces and 
untidy dress, are very like old German stu- 
dents; and a few, we must say, with their 
fantastie, absurd costume, very like old fools. 
Upon the whole it would be difficult, one 
would think, to select six hundred and eighty- 
four men out of the middle and hisher ranks 
of society of one of the leading nations of 
Europe with fewer good looks, or less aristocra- 
ey of appearance. The prevalence of the beard 
is against them. It might be very well for a 
Venetian senator, with his grand nose and 
brilliant eye, especially with Titian or Paul 
Veronese for his portrait painter, to indulge in 
such an appendage; but the frequent small 
eye, and broad, thick nose of the Teutonic 
race, can ill carry it off. The German face 
cannot afford to do without a chin, of which it 
is often the best feature. No one should ven- 
ture to wear a beard who has not great beauty 
of form or intellect above it to redeem the 
divinity of the human countenance ; without 
that, he runs the risk of reminding you much 
more of an animal with the upper part shaven, 
than of a man with the lower part bearded. 
More care and neatness, too, are required in 
the arrangement of such an appurtenance than 
the Germans are disposed to bestow on any 
part of their persons. Here and there one 
well trimmed and delicately kept was to .be 
seen, tenderly caressed from time to time by 
the owner as he sat, looking very tired with 
the morning’s proceedings ; but, generally, 
they were neglected and untidy, with a mossy, 
rough look, like an old, over-year bird’s-nest. 

But we must take a closer survey, for there 
are men here whom the world has long heard 
of, or whom it will hear of, and that, perhaps, 
to its cost. We stumble on the ugliest man in 
the Assembly first. Who is that deputy on the 
extreme left, with his small red eyes, upward 


nose, backward forehead, and cheeks and chin 
covered with shagey, coarse hair, and that red, 
the exaggeration of all we have just condemn- || 
ed? What a grossness of fat, too, which is 
worse than his ugliness, and a malignity of 
expression which is worse than his fat! His 
face does not belie him. It is Blum, the Leip- 
sig bookseller, deputy from Saxony, the ter- 
rorist of the Assembly. He has just rolled 
down from the tribune through a perfect babel 
of contrary demonstrations, after a speech in 
which the total recklessness of his principles 
is ill-disguised by that sham philanthropy 
of universal nationality, which, if attempted, 
would plunge Europe into war, and if success- 
ful, would take her back to the darkest ages 
of mal-government. He is succeeded in the 
tribune by one as opposite to him in appear- 
ance as the hall can well show,—a fine young 
man, with broad shoulders and open chest. 
He wears the beard too, but it is fair and fine ; 
his forehead and eyes are splendid, and though 
the complexion is delicate as that of a woman, 
the expression is one of the most determined 
we see here. It is Giskra, one of the Austrian 
deputies, who headed the insurgent students 
in the late revolution at Vienna, but who seems 
since then to have learned wisdom, for he is 
applauded by the right and hissed by the left, 
and breasts his own party with a defiant ex- 
pression as he returns to his seat in the central 
left. Near to him in the same section are to 
be seen Mathy from Carlsruhe, and Basser- 
mann from Manheim, — men suspected form- 
erly by their respective sovereigns, but courted 
by them now, and whose names, from the 
share they have accepted in the ministry of 
the regent, are likely to become more widely 
known. Also Jordan, the Prussian deputy, who 
was liberated in the March days of Berlin, 
after an imprisonment of fifteen years, for pro- 
pagating those opinions which have now sent 
him here. Ruge of Leipsig, too, a shabbily- 
dressed, lanky-haired individual; and Simon 
of Trèves, a dark, handsome young man, are 
both prominent speakers on the extreme left ; 
Ruge boring with his long-winded pertinacious- 
ness, and Simon dazzling with his bold para- 
doxes. And Graf Auerswald in the central 
left, well known to fame under the name of 
Anastasius Griin, a tall, slender, aristocratic- 
looking man, who, when he was offered a 
chamberlain’s key at the court of Vienna, re- 
fused it, saying, ‘* What should I do with a 
key that opens nothing.”’ 

But the individual a stranger most cares to 
see,—he whose face you study again and 
again, as if to try and establish some bond of 
resemblance between it and the sweet poetry 
which every musician of note has set and re- 
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set, — Uhland, the sweet lyrist of Germany, is 
here. His countenance is a puzzling one, for 
it is difficult to detect any poetry in it at all. 
He is an ugly, heavy-looking man, very florid, 
with large, clumsy features ; but the forehead 
is high and smooth, and his long, fine hair, 
once sandy, now gray, floats pieturesquely 
round his head. In the days when Uhland 
wrote his best things, all the fire of his patri- 
otism was directed against the common enemy 
of Germany. It was the war for freedom 
against Napoleon that his poetry fanned. But 
he has long been known as an advocate for 
ultra-reform. In the Wirtemberg chamber, of 
which he was a member, he was always fore- 
most in the Opposition ; and an answer of his 
there, when called to order by the president, 
is now universally current here, — ‘‘ Herr pres- 
ident, you may ring, but the truth sounds 
louder than your bell.” Of course he sits on 
the extreme left. 

But we must look at the right now: the 
left has not usurped all the poets. Foremost 
on the central right, among the seats immedi- 
ately under the tribune, may be seen an aged 
individual, whom all regard with interest. It 
is the venerable Arndt, one of the Rhine- 
Prussian deputies, whose beautiful song of 
das Deutsche Vaterland got him disgrace 
with his government, and popularity with 
every singer throughout Germany, and has 
now sent him as deputy here. At all events, 
whatever imaginary harm his poetry may have 
done, has been amply redeemed by his salu- 
tary influence at Bonn during the late disturb- 
ances. To him the Prussian Government 
were indebted for the orderly conduct of the 
students of Bonn, who form an honorable and 
almost solitary exception amongst the list of 
disaffected German Universities. Close behind 
this fine old man the gaillard of the Assembly 
takes his place, — Prince Felix Lichnowsky, a 
fine, spirited young man, with a kind of dashing 


|| eloquence which takes all hearts and corres- 


ponds with his handsome face, and hearty, in- 
dependent bearing. Baron Schmerling, too, 
is Close by, one of the ministry of the central 
government, a young man of simple, unpre- 
tending, English-gentlemanlike appearance. 
Also General Von Radowitz, with his silent, 
deep-lined face ; and Gervinus of Heidelberg, 
writing earnestly for his paper. Dahlmann, 
too, author of the English Revolution, —a 
face of great reflection; and Freiherr Von 
Fincke, short, apoplectie, and humorous, with 
little, laughing eyes behind his spectacles, but 
stillstamped with the air of a man of business. 
Altogether, the right, both central and ex- 
treme, have decidedly a more solid and busi- 
nesslike appearance than the left. They are 


older men too, with better shaped heads, and, 
though it may seem of no importance in their 
statesmanlike capacity, with fewer beards. 
There is one fantastic exception though,—that 
old man sitting there under the gallery close to 
the door, looking in the distance like the medal 
of Leonardi da Vinci in his old age, or the 
print of that mysterious old man on the cover 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, or a Welch harper 
got up for effect. The Germans inform you 
that it is Dr. Jahn, the great Zurnier professor, 
or, in other words, the inventor of the art of 
gymnastics in Germany ; though why he goes 
about in a braided tunic, with a grey beard 
divided into two points reaching to his waist, 
and his hair falling down his shoulders, is more 
than they can say. The men of Freiburg have 
the honor of being represented by this ridicu- 
lous old gentleman. 

Perhaps, after all, the most remarkable 
physiognomy in the Assembly, and the one 
which attracts the closest and most often re- 
newed attention, is that which is seen in the 
president’s seat. For firmness, thoughtfulness, 
and benevolence of expression, Baron Gag- 
ern’s face is, of all those we have been scan- 
ning, the one we should most wish to see placed 
there. It bears a guarantee for order, patience, 
and sense upon it, or there is no truth in the 
testimony of human expression, — with no 
beauty, however, of feature, but that of a 
close, compact, reflective head, with overhang- 
ing brows and mild eyes, and one of those 
chins which govern all around them. His 
manner, too, is perfectly plam and unpretend- 
ing, with no dignity, real or assumed, but ra- 
ther the reverse, especially when he rings his 
bell for order, and jots it down again emphat- 
ically when he finds it makes no impression. 

But then he rises, and let the deputies rage 
ever so furiously together, his manner at once 
daunts them, and his voice, which is splendid, 
is heard above them all. If there is a pre- 


sage of good for Germany to be seen in this | 


whole array of discussional ostentation, it is 
solely and entirely in the outward bearing of 
this man. There is a firmness and quiet about 
him which seems only to proceed from equal 
consciousness of power and of rectitude. No 
anxiety, or fuss, or self-importance is visible. 
He sits there with a placid expression, much 
like a teacher overlooking his boys, or a mas- 
ter at the head of his workmen, patient and 
forbearing with their follies and imperfections, 
because he feels them to be completely within 
his own control. Not but what we fear Gagern 
may deceive himself, still more than his ex- 
pression deceives us. As a speaker, too, he 
preserves the same character. His words are 
few and prompt, with a simplicity and clear. 
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ness which, in German, sounds strange upon 
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the ear. But the Assembly bids fair to work 
a reform in the German language, if they do 
in nothing else. The majority of those that 
mount the tribune express themselves not only 
with an ease and readiness perfectly surprising 
in men totally unpractised in the art of public 
oratory ; but many of them speak altogether a 
new language. There are no longer such heart- 
rending suspenses for the little monosyllable 
that is to tell you whether a question is to be 
or not to be. They no longer cram their sen- 
tences so unmercifully full before they clap on 
the lid of the final verb; though, of course, a 
regular long-winded set still survives, especial- 
ly among the professors, who wander at will 
in the labyrinths of pure grammatical construc- 
tion, and keep you waiting for the end of the 
sentence till you have forgotton the beginning ; 
while all alike, whether prompt or prosy, ring 
the regular changes upon those much-abused 
words of the day, Patriotismus, Einheit, and 
Nationalität. — 

But we must not forget that the Frankfort 
Parliament admits the fair sex also to its con- 
sultations ; that is to say, as leokers-on. The 
ladies occupy the left side of the house, under 
the gallery; thus showering down their sweet 
influences, especially upon the Radical party, 
a partiality one wonders the sticklers for Ger- 
man unity should tolerate. ‘Das Parlament’ 
is now the great passion with the ladies ; and 
no ball or opera tickets were ever more in 
request than those which admit them to 
‘ Paul’s’” Church, as they unceremoniously 
clip the saint. Not only the young and the 
idle, but mothers of families and mistresses of 
establishments are to be seen there, day after 
day, taking their seats as regularly as the dep- 
uties themselves, till one wonders what becomes 
of the ménage at home. Germany is indeed 
revolutionized, and that in her heart’s inmost 
core, when her daughters take to talking poli- 
tics and forget t6 knit; for not a stocking in 
any stage was to be seen in the Assembly. As 
to their politics, those might be hard to define. 
Gagern appeared to be a universal favorite 
with them; ‘‘the all-perfectest creation of 
God,” as one very German lady assured us; 
but otherwise, they seemed to choose their he- 
roes by their looks, as all women should do; 
and whenever Giskra or Lichnowsky mounted 
the tribune, though champions of opposite 
causes, a perceptible flutter ran along their 
ranks. 

In point of beauty, however, the ladies 
themselves were not calculated to sow dissen- 
sion among the deputies, or to distract them 
from intenser thoughts of German unity ; and 
though here and there might be seen a young 


and lovely face, with full swimming black 
eyes, luscious cheeks, straight nose, and small 
vermilion mouth, yet it had also the never- 
failing drawback of that disingenuousness of 
expression, which invariably marks the daugh- 
ters of Israel. Even in the small dimpled 
hand, fit for a painter’s study, which hung 
over the crimson-cushioned edge of the gallery, 
or was perpetually raised to arrange the folds 
of black lace which mingled with the blacker 
hair, there was something which revealed the 
Hebrew blood. 

But if the ladies of Germany have forsaken 
their kitchens and store-rooms, and left the 
mice to play in their absence, what have not 
the deputies themselves done? For after a 
survey of their physiognomical characteristics, 
that of their social condition next occurs to us. 
These men are chiefly taken from the middle 
and hard-working classes of professional life. 
The majority of them are doctors, lawyers, 
professors, clergymen, and shop keepers. 
What has then become of the cure of soul, and 
care of patients, the clients, classes, and cus- 
tomers, of every sort and kind whom they have 
forsaken ? How are these cared for during that 
indefinite period which it will take the Parlia- 
ment to consolidate the unity of Germany? 
Or how can five florins a-day, for six months, 
perhaps, and then never again, compensate to 
a man for the thousand inconveniences and 
losses which must accrue to one who leaves the 
occupation by which he has to live, to say no- 
thing of the separation from wife and children ? 
For those that fill these gay benches are not 
the families of the deputies; nor would five 
florins a-day bring them all to Frankfort, or 
support them when there. In this question, 
indeed, is comprised both much of the secret 
of the imperfection of the old régime, and the 
absolute impossibility of the new one. Itisa 
significant fact, that there is no class of men in 
Germany who have sufficient leisure or wealth, 
granting that they have the ability, to be the 
legislators of the land, in the numbers required 
for popular government. There are none so 
removed by their own independence of posi- 
tion from the petty, separate interests of exist- 
ence, as to be able to take an impartial and 
general view of all of them. When the nov- 
elty, and the vanity, and the enthusiasm 
which now invest the idea of the Assembly 
shall have passed away,—that is, if this cen- 
tral government survive so long—many a dep- 
uty will find out that five florins a-day ill-com- 
pensate for loss of time and business ; and that 
Patriotismus, Einheit, and Nationalität, begin 
at home; and then the Assembly will be 
chiefly filled by men who, having nothing to 
risk or lose, will find it the most profitable of 
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all occupations to be at once the champions 
and exciters of the people. 

There is no doubt that the false principles 
upon which the noblesse of Germany have 
been maintained (for we cannot call that by the 
English word “nobility,” which, in reality, 1s 
so different), are in great measure answerable 
for the present state of things, and all its 
causes and its consequences. The utter ab- 
surdity and emptiness of a system which keeps 
up a body of high-titled aristocracy, unsus- 
tained in their leading shoots, and unrelieved of 
their waste branches by the self-evident law of 
primogeniture, has been working its evil work 
in Germany for many generations; and may 
now be seen in its twofold tendency of ever- 
increasing pride and poverty, exasperating the 
untitled classes, who, in the progress of soci- 
ety, have become the equals, and often the 
superiors of the titled, in wealth and educa- 
tion ; and separating from them the peasantry 
of the land by that poverty which, after it had 
lost the power of oppressing them, had nothing 
left wherewith to attach them. Real rank, 
supported in its own person by wealth, influ- 
ence, and education, can never be odious to a 
not demoralized people, because it is never 
ridiculous; but the very number of proverbs 
current among the lower orders of Germany in 
derision of the noblesse, significantly show in 
what estimation they have long been held, 
while the irony conveyed in the favorite nick- 
names of “Herr Weissnichts” and “ Herr 
Habenichts” — Mr. Knownothing and Mr. 
Havenothing — sufficiently tells why. 

This false system it is which has deprived 
Germany of that class, formed by the junction 
of the nobility with those next below them in 
wealth and intelligence, which in England sup- 
plies the body of gentry who can afford to be, 
and are fit to be the legislators for the people; 
and it is this also which has placed the Ger- 
man people in that wretched state of isolation 
(for we cannot call it independence) which 
their villages and strips of land painfully show, 
and which has long left them unattached to the 
higher orders by any tie, and now finds them 
unamenable to their influence by any persua- 
sion. It is no wonder, then, that in the 
present sudden upturn of all established Sys 
tems in Germany a cry for the abolition of the 
noblesse, their titles and their privileges, as 
something equally galling and useless. to all 
classes, should have been one of the earliest 
raised in this Assembly; nor can it surprise 
any body if it be renewed violently again, for 
the majority of those who sit here are men who 
have been justly irritated, not by contrasting 
the substantial influence of the nobility with 
their own, but by being taught continually 
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that the former can be maintained only at their 
expense. 

Still there are matters, such as the restora- 
tion of Posen and the abrogation of the celi- 
bacy of the Roman Catholic clergy, to which a 
hundred wiseacre deputies have bound them- 
selves, &c., &c., more or less absurd and 
trifling in themselves, and totally so when 
compared with the great question of German 
unity under one head, which the Assembly 
have pledged themselves to solve, and which 
no deputy would for a moment think of bring- 
ing forward, if he had any regard for the 
opinion of those who are looking on, or any 
sense of the magnitude of the work which he 
has undertaken. Before proceeding to redress 
particular grievances or assist particular na- 
tions, these men have to constitute and define 
the power by which such redress and assistance 
is to be enforced. How that is to be done 
seems to be as great a puzzle to the very men 
that are playing the game, as it can be to any 
who are spectators of it. Individually, no 
one deputy seems to have any opinion on the 
matter; and the innocence with which they 
acknowledge, when questioned as to the future 
duties of the regent, and the position of the 
sovereigns under him, that there lies the difh- 
culty, and that buf for them the whole affair 
might be settled with the greatest ease — 
which is as much as saying that but for the 
householder they might easily control the 
house —might be amusing, if it were not so 
fool-hardily audacious. Collectively, how- 
ever, they affirm, as a matter of course, that 
the Assembly will soon have this stumbling- 
block out of the way, as if it were a mere 
question of strength which a six-hundred-and 
eighty-four-deputy power must be sure to ac- 
complish. 

No one, however, possessed of his senses, 
can for a moment believe that the sovereigns 
of Germany will consent to submit themselves 
to a system of tutelage which’ leaves them little 
more than their titles and their painted bound- 
ary-posts, or act in subservience to a prince 
who has neither the power nor the right to 
enforce obedience to his behests. Far from 
applauding the people for their forbearance in 
not deposing their lawful sovereigns altogether, 
it appears to us that they have done a more cruel 
and cowardly thing in keeping them on their 
thrones, only to degrade them there. Either 
their rulers, under the present absurd proposi- 
tions, are left with too little power to govern 
their own states, or too much to submit to the 
authority of another. And if the position of 
the monarchs be thus pitiable and anomalous, 
that of their subjects, de jure and not de facto, 
or vice versä (for it is impossible to decide) 
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will be no less so. The well-affected portion 
will be puzzled how to act in their double 
relation to the sovereign in general and the 
sovereign in particular, and the disaffected 
will only obey either alternately as it may suit 
their lawless purpose. The well-affected will 
either burn with indignation at the slight put 
upon those whom they cannot cease to con- 
sider as their lawful, and with many, beloved 
monarchs, or the disaffected will take advant- 
age of the helplessness of the former to insult 
them, as they have done already, more than 
any monarchs ought to bear. 

In short, whatever view we take of the mat- 
ter about to be propounded and settled by the 
Parliament at Frankfort, the elements of rup- 
ture and discord are the only things which 
bear any promise of accomplishment, or can 
be distinguished at all in the general confu- 
sion : subjects bearding their sovereigns ; sov- 
ereigns, with a portion of their people, strug- 
gling against the Parliament; the Parliament 
divided interminably in itself; and the regent, 
whose flag it is fondly and foolishly hoped is 
by some magic to float smoothly over all, him- 
self sinking into the quicksand upon which he 
has been placed. In other words, United 
Germany a perfect hell of contending parties. 
For the nationality of which the Germans 
speak has, in point of fact, no existence ; nor 
will it be possible, by such a process as has 
begun at Frankfort, to create the feeling. 
North and south are just as much opposed as 
if they derived their descent from hostile 
stocks; and we defy the chatterers who have 
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undertaken to reconcile the one with the other 
to effect their object. 

But now it is time we should quit the As- 
sembly, where above a thousand people have 
been sitting for more than five hours in the 
month of August, and that without opening 
a window, and where we have been led into 
more reflections than we had intended, though 
reflections which the place and the people too 
readily suggest. Gagern has just declared in 
stentorian tones, like a Mentor admonishing a 
troop of young Telemachuses, “Meine Herrn ! 
if you have the time to speak, J have the 
patience to sit ;” which reasonable reminder 
has broken up a drowsy discussion, and the 
deputies are hurrying away to table-d’höte and 
cigars, and to bandy about again the weary 
words Patriotismus, Einheit, and Nation- 
ulität, at the top of their voices, and with 
their mouths full, to a fresh set of auditors, 
who, in spite of this last unquestionable sign 
of mortality, seem to look upon them as noth- 
ing less than gods, just descended on earth 
from the councils of Mount Olympus. 

“Meanwhile it cannot fail that “ The State of 
Germany,” dry and unattractive as the topic 
has seemed, must more and more command the 
attention of the English public; and that a 
body of six hundred and eighty-four men, who 
regularly debate every day from coffee-time 
till dinner-time, must soon either edify the 
world with their wisdom, or provoke it with 
their folly. They have already astonished it 
with their audacity. — Praser’s Magazine. 
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Von 


Schiller’s Briefwechsel mit Korner. 
Erster 


1784 bis zum Tode Schiller’s. 

Theil: 1784—1788. Berlin. 
[ Correspondence between Schiller and Kör- 

ner. From 1784, to the death of Schiller. 

Part the First: 1784—1788.] 

At the death of Schiller, in 1805, the ad- 
mirers of the great poet knew but little of his 
life. He himself, whose life was all action ; 
who, as soon as one great work was completed, 
immediately directed his powers to another ; 
had never thought of giving to the world any 
information respecting himself, except through 
the creations of his mind. He did not attain 
to the years in which, toa Goethe, it became 
a necessity to speak about himself, and all his 
personal experiences ; and even if he had at- 


tained those years, he would not, perhaps, have 
employed them for such a purpose. After 
his too early death, there were many who 
endeavored to gratify the natural desire of 
the public. Körner, Schiller’s most intimate 
friend, appended a biography to a collective 
edition of his works; it was, however, but a 
sketch, and only excited a desire for more mi- 
nute information. The poet’s friend and sister- 
in-law, Caroline von Wolzogen, sought to sup- 
ply the blank : she furnished a valuable work, 
but one which could not adequately portray 
the mental development of the great poet. 
Hoffmeister and Schwab devoted themselves, 
not altogether unsuccessfully, to the task ; oth- 
er writers supplied explanations of some of the 
poet’s individual productions; letters from 
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Schiller, especially the invaluable ones address- 
ed to Goethe, were made public; but still his 
admirers were sensible of eonsiderable voids in 
their knowledge of his life; and this was the 
more painful, because it was preeisely for that 
period, during which his great spirit entered 
upon a noble course of development, and rose 
to the ereation of its higher works, that the 
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smallest number of documents was in existence. 
We allude to the period in which Schiller quit- 
ted Manheim, went to Leipzig and Dresden, 
and then lived, for a time, in private, at Wei- 
mar. Ifwe turn to the works which have just 
been named, we find ourselves painfully disap- 
pointed in the hope of obtaining any informa- 
tion respecting such an important epoch in the 
life of the poet. 

But a pure and abundant source has, now 
that we had ceased to hope, unexpectedly burst 
forth ; the correspondence, namely, with Kör- 
ner, who, it was well known, had been the 
poet’s intimate friend, and who by very sparing 
communications had long ago given some inti- 
mation of the treasure which was in his posses- 
sion. We are not told why it is at so late a 
period, (more than forty years have elapsed 
since Schiller’s death, and Körner died in 
1831,) that we receive this collection ; we are 
not even told who is the editor. The first 
page of the book leads us immediately into the 
correspondence, which commences with the 
year 1784; and this first part, which is to be 
followed by three others, extends to the year 
1788,—the very period respecting which we 
have hitherto known so little. 

We were already made aware, by Caroline 
von Wolzogen, how much the poet was surpris- 
ed and delighted by a letter sent to him in 
Manheim by Körner and Huber, together with 
the affianced bride of the former and her sister, 
expressing the greatest admiration and enthusi- 
asm, and accompanied by various pleasing little 
gifts. We knew, likewise, that out of this cir- 
cumstance arose an intimate friendship between 
Korner and Schiller,— the letter alluded to is 
the first in the present collection,— but the 
nature of this friendship, and how it served to 
extricate Schiller from a lamentable and al- 
together unworthy position,— this is only now 
made clear to us in the correspondence of 
which this is the commencement, and which 
continued uninterrupted during a long series of 
years. It is this friendship, describing itself, 
as it were, in the most lively manner, which 
forms the principal portion of the work before 
us. 
Love belongs to nature, friendship to lib- 
erty. Schiller was made for liberty; the 
oppression which he felt in his youth did but 


increase his enthusiasm for it. He longed for 


than he had reason to wish to be.” His better | 


nature fell into danger; he experienced how 
perilous is the leap from oppression into un- 
limited freedom. ‘‘ One half of my early life,” 
—he writes to Körner, when he wished to show 
himself to his friend as he really was, — ‘‘ one 
half of my early life was destroyed by a foolish 
education, the other and better half by my- 
self” In another letter, he says: “ Carl 
Moor at the Danube speaks for me,’’ where it 
is evident what he means, and to what scene 
in the Robbers he is referring. He was filled 
with shame and remorse; his better nature, 
encouraged by the words of a noble friend, 
gained the upper hand; he resolved to extri- 
cate himself from his degrading position at 
Manheim, and from the influence of Dalberg. 
“In the strong fermentation of my feelings, 
my head and heart have united in the Hercu- 
lean resolution to atone for the past, and to 
begin anew the noble race for the highest of 
all prizes.”’ And it is friendship which is to 
give him strength in this contest. ‘Oh! how 
beautiful and divine is the union of two souls, 
which meet on their way to the Godhead.” 
Traces of the formation of this bond of friend- 
ship are to be found in the ‘‘ Philosophical 
Letters,” among which those of Julius belong 
to Körner, and those of Rafael to Schiller. 
We cannot deny that in this friendship there 
was somewhat of eccentricity and romantic 
enthusiasm ; Schiller himself acknowledges it 
in a subsequent letter. But who, that reads 
these letters, does not rejoice to find a confirm- 
ation of that which he imagined, when he read 
first the earlier, and then the later works of 
the poet? And delightful is the conviction 
that this enthusiastie friendship became in the 
course of a few years a genuine one, which 
exercised its wholesome influence in the noblest, 
the most beneficent manner. 


t Two years after 
its commencement Schiller writes: 


‘The 


a congenial soul, for a friend, whose sympathy 
and warmth of feelings might assist to de- 
velope his great ideas; with whom he might 
strive for a common object. Körner presented 
himself, and immediately he believed that he 
had found that for which he longed — the 
ideal which he has described in several of his 
works with such bright, such glowing colors. _ 

Before we speak further of this friendship, 
let us consider the situation in which the letter 
alluded to found Schiller. It was a very 
unhappy one. Having by a bold flight escaped 
from oppression in Stuttgart, he fell at Man- 
heim into a position respecting which we are 
somewhat enlightened by a letter to Goethe, 
in which he speaks of ‘‘ theatrical life and 
love-affairs’’ in Wilhelm Meister, as some- 
thing ‘with which he was better acquainted 
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beginning and the outline of our union was 
enthusiasm ; but enthusiasm would also, be- 
lieve me, be its grave; sober reflection and 
slow conviction must now give to it consis- 
tency and confidence.” And Körner says: 
“ This is the period of the crisis; you must be 
tossed about in the world somewhat longer, 
ere you are ripe for the ideal of our friend- 
ship; and it is far better to await this period, 
than to endeavor by means of palliatives, to 
shorten the crisis.” 

If Schiller excels his friend in the powers 
of the mind, and in genius, Körner, on the 
other hand, has more common sense, a better 
judgment in the every-day affairs of human 
life, and even as a critic often points out to his 
friend the right path. He is also unwearied 
in encouraging him, when now and then he 
hesitates, and does this not only by words, but 
also, when there is occasion, by more active 
assistance. And such assistance was needed. 
It is melancholy to see it recorded in these 
letters, that the man who at so early an age 
attracted by his works the attention of his 
whole country, and soon became the favorite 
of the entire German nation, was harassed 
during the period in which his powers were 
developing themselves, by anxieties respecting 
the means of procuring a livelihood. But 
then we are also elated by the spectacle of 
true genius working its way, pursuing its path 
with zeal and honesty, and finally reaching its 
goal. 

And as Körner encouraged Schiller, so, at 
times, did Schiller encourage Körner ; as, for 
example, when he was disappointed in his 
hope of obtaining a considerable office. ‘‘ Do 
you think that you are to form an exception to 
the thousands of human beings, who have to 
earn their bread by toil? You may still cal- 
culate upon an improvement in your circum- 
stances, if you continue to aim at perfecting 
yourself in your own department. But you 
will be convinced that hitherto we have done 
little, and idled a great deal. If the times 
during which we idled had been our happiest, 
we might be satisfied ; but the happiest have 
been those in which we have been working.”’ 

Thus the two friends aid and support one 
another; and each, as he seeks to forward his 
own improvement, his own happiness, labors 
also to conduct the other to the same end. 

In one of Schiller’s earliest letters to Kör- 
ner, we read as follows: ‘The life of thou- 
sands of human beings is nothing but circula- 
tion of juices, imbibing through the roots, dis- 
tilling through the vessels, and exhaling through 
the leaves. I weep over this organic regularity 
of the greater part of the thinking creation, 
and I consider that man happy, to whom it is 
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granted to direct at pleasure the mechanism 
of his nature, and to make the clock-work feel 
that there is a free spirit to impel its wheels.” 
These words invite us to the consideration of 
a very important point, which is elucidated in 
this correspondence ; namely, the relation of 
the poet Schiller to nature. We are told by 
Goethe, that it was principally the low estimate 
in which nature, with reference to man, was 
held by Schiller, which at first restrained him 
from seeking the acquaintance of the latter. 
Goethe was an ardent admirer of Nature, and, 
as a poet, was favored by her in a correspond- 
ing degree; the creations of his genius are 
in pure and perfect harmony with the laws 
which are proclaimed in her works. Schiller, 
on the other hand, had formed for himself 
ideals, and provided them with all the qualities 
which his imagination, devoted to liberty, but 
alienated from nature, acknowledged to be the 
best and highest. It is evident how widely 
different must be the forms created by the two 
poets ; there could not but be an immeasurable 
distance between a ‘‘ Margaret’’ and an ‘‘Ama- 
lia ;”’ but how much safer a guide is nature, 
than that liberty which Schiller worshipped ! 
So likewise in “Don Carlos,” we can see 
how widely he erred from the truth, refusing 
to acknowledge the rights of nature, seeing 
even in the most gifted natures, nothing but 
mechanism and clock-work ; while Goethe dis- 
cerned a fruitful soil, in which the highest 
spiritual powers could find room for their 
development. 

How Schiller, during his intercourse with 
Goethe, found his way back out of these errors, 
is shown in his correspondence with that friend 
of his later years. But in the correspondence 
now published, we clearly see how great was 
the original difference between them. In 1787 
he writes from Weimar : ‘ The spirit of Goethe 
has modelled all who belong to his circle. A 
strict philosophical contempt for all speculation 
and inquiry, with an attachment to nature and 
a resignation of himself to his five senses, 
which are carried even to affectation ; in short, 
acertain childish simplicity, distinguish him 
and all his followers.” To which Körner 
replies : ‘To the great mass such a restriction 
(to nature) cannot but be beneficial, and to 
make it more universal is a merit. But the 
great man must exclude himself, and those 
who are like him, from its operation. So long 
as there remains for Goethe anything to be 
accomplished in the political or literary sphere, 
which is worthy of his genius, so long is it 
unpardonable that he should be chatting about 
the enjoyment of nature, and dribbling away 
his time with herbs and stones.”’ 

What a misapprehension of the great poet, 
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of his manner of treating nature, and of his | 


Eastern Life, Present and Past. 


These remarks will suffice to call the atten- || 


unwearied activity! And how differently did | tion of our readers to the rich contents of this 


Schiller think eight years later, when he had 
himself learned to know nature, and the power 
which it exercised over the poet. Then, too, 
he learned that if it was love to which Goethe 
was in the first place led by nature, its spirit 
allowed him to do homage likewise to friend- 
ship. He could not draw near to Schiller and 
Körner with that romantie enthusiasm with 
which they formed their bond of union, but he 
felt the truth of the words which he spake 
with reference, doubtless, to his friendship for 
Schiller: ‘‘ Friendship can only show itself 
practically. True, active, useful friendship 
consists in this : that we advance with equal 
steps in life, that he approves of my course, 
and I of his, and that we thus progress steadily 
together, whatever other differences there may 
be between our modes of thinking and living.’’ 

From this correspondence we derive also 
much valuable information respecting the other 
distinguished literary personages of that period. 
It is Körner especially, hitherto so little known, 
for whose character we learn to entertain the 
highest esteem. Of Charlotte von Kalb we 
read enough to know that she must have been 
a superior woman, who exercised a strong in- 
fluence over Schiller. Goethe had not yet 
returned from Italy, but all the other members 
of the Weimar coterie are brought before us in 


lively colors, especially Wieland, Herder, Ein- 
siedel, Corona Shrôter, and Bertuch. 


valuable work. And yet how little have we 
said, in comparison with what we might have | 
said. We will conclude with an extract from 
one of the last letters of Schiller, contained in 
this volume : 

«] must marry —that is settled. AI 
my inducements to life and activity are worn || 
out; this is the only one which I have not. 
yet tried. I must havea being near me which 
belongs to me, which I can and must make 
happy. You know not how desolate is my 
spirit, how melancholy my ideas. If I cannot 
weave hope into my existence — hope, which 
has almost entirely deserted me —if I cannot 
wind up anew the run-down machinery of my 
thoughts and feelings, it will soon be all over 
with me.” When we compare with these 
words what Goethe said of him at a later pe- 
riod: “ Nothing interferes with him, nothing 
stops the flight of his ideas ; all the noble sen- 
timents which he entertains flow freely forth, 
without doubt or calculation ; he truly was 
what every man ought to be ;’’ when we read 
this, we cannot but acknowledge that a great 
change had taken place in Schiller. The me- 
thod by which his marriage exercised this 
strong and happy influence, will, we hope, be 
sufficiently described in the remaining portion 
of this very remarkable correspondence.—blat- 
ter für Literarische Unterhaltung. 


EASTERN LIFE, PRESENT AND PAST.* 


Recent years have produced many works of 
great merit on the East; and the Western 
World, ever reverting to the native land of 
man, is insatiable in its demand for informa- 
tion on Oriental eustoms and Oriental society. 
If it be true that, in the strength of manhood, 
the hearts of those who earn their bread afar 
from boyhood’s banks and braes, forget them 
amid anxieties and strugoles, only to remember 
them more acutely in the mellowed season of 
a well-spent life, when the matured intellect is 
still clear, and the purposes of existence, its 
value, and its character, are most distinctly 
discerned — may it not be also true that the 
race of men in this, the most advanced staoe 
of the world’s history, remember more fondly 
than even when Europe’s might was cast in 
martial array on Asia’s plains, the homes of 
those great ancestors, common alike to the 
democracy and the aristocracy of nations? 


While the wanderer is often led to return 
back to his starting point, and to make his 
grave beside his cradle, may it not be true 
also that the world, ripening into age, and 
revolving towards great changes and the ful- 
filment of old predilections, is naturally turn- 
ing to the birth-place of society in Asia Minor, 
and yearning towards that home of its youth 
and of its simplest days? Something more 
than a love of science, or natural curiosity, 
causes the demand for Oriental works in this 
and in other countries, and perpetually en- 
larges the stream of pilgrims that seek the 
banks of the Nile, the Jordan, and the Sea of 
Galilee. They are the scenes of those won- 
drous stories that first awaken inquiry in the 
infant mind — the centres of thrilling tradi- 
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tions that are evermore clinging to our path, 
and telling on our actions. The lands are 
round them of patriarchs and prophets, of 
priest and king, and of the mightiest King of 
all, his humble apostles, and his first confes- 
sors. The scholar seeks the East, as the cen- 
tre of early literature; the man of science 
pays it his homage, as the nursery of know- 
ledge and the arts; the politician looks 
amongst its ruins, for the rudiments of gov- 
ernment; the political economist regards with 
sorrow its neglected mines of wealth; the 
Christian acknowledges it as an earthly home 
of his heart, because it was his Master’s home, 
and where his Lord was revealed in the low- 
liest humility with the mightiest love, for the 
greatest ends. These are some of the reasons 
that give Oriental works their large preference 
over Occidental in the market, and have car- 
ried the ‘ Crescent and the Cross”? through 
an edition annually since its publication. 

In the autumn of 1846 Miss Martineau was 
visiting at Liverpool, when some friends pro- 
posed that she should accompany them to 
Africa and Asia. Within a month their jour- 
ney was commenced. In à ‘lurid November 
evening, the travellers saw first the African 
land, being”? part of “the island of Zembra, 
and the neighboring coast of Tunis.” They 
reached Alexandria on the evening of the 
20th of November; but notwithstanding the 
kindness of the English merchants, and the 
bustle arising from the arrival and departure 
of the overland mail, they do not seem to have 
| been greatly pleased with Alexandria, although 
Miss Martineau gives it a chapter. They left 
that city on the 25th, and began their ascent 
of the Nile. Miss Martineau mentions an 
atmospheric phenomenon on the Nile that is 
not yet explained : — 


- “T do not remember to have read .of one 
great atmospheric beauty of Egypt — the after- 
glow, as we used to call it. I watched this 
nightly, for ten weeks, on the Nile, and often 
afterwards in the Desert; and was continually 
more impressed with the peculiarity, as well as 
the beauty, of this appearance. That the sun- 
set in Egypt is gorgeous, everybody knows; 
but I, for one, was not aware that there is a 
renewal of beauty some time after the sun has 
departed, and left all gray. This discharge of 
color is here much what it is among the Alps, 
where the flame-colored peaks become gray and 
ghastly as the last sunbeam leaves them. But 
here everything begins to brighten again in 
twenty minutes — the hills are again purple or 
golden — the sands orange — the palms verdant 
— the moonlight on the water a pale green rip- 
ple, on a lilac surface — and this after-glow con- 
tinues for ten minutes, when it slowly fades 
away.” 


The party of tourists, whose journey is re- 
corded by Miss Martineau, met all the annoy- 
ances that travellers from the days of Bruce 
have encountered in Egypt, and visited all the 
common lions of the Nile. 

‘ We cannot expect much new information 
on Egyptian antiquities, until,” says Miss 
Martineau, ‘the sand of the Desert, that 
covers over the ruins of cities and palaces, be 
cleared away.” That event she considers 
practicable by posterity, and with some agency 
that we do not at present employ, or at a cost 
which we are unwilling to incur. In the 
meantime, the sand has salted up, and pre- 
serves the monuments of the past to teach the 
future. In the place of new facts, the tour- 
ist furnishes us with numerous speculations. 
Some of them are based on very unsatisfactory 
evidence. The characteristic of one modern 
class of philosophers is credulity. Miss Mar- 
tineau is marvellously credulous on many to- 
pics, especially such as seem to average intel- 
lects involved in doubt. Still she has pro- 
duced a good work ; and although the Nile 
will soon become as hacknied as the Rhine, 
yet her descriptions of contemporaneous exist- 
ence are fresh and vigorous — better than her 
romantic ideas regarding the kings and priests 
of Egypt, that have slept in their graves for 
twenty thousand years; that is to say, four- 
teen thousand years prior to the time of Adam 
and Eve. We certainly prefer her descriptions 
of a sugar manufactory to her speculations on 
a pyramid ; and, from the following statement 
(page 47, vol. i.), we are induced to expect 
imports of low browns, or “ very good grays,” 
from Alexandria, in course of a few years. 
Egypt, in the hands of an European power — 
those of Britain, for example — would raise 
its head among the nations; and, though the 
sand should never be scraped away from old 
monuments, yet the doom that overhangs the 
peasantry would be dissipated, and the valley 
of the Nile assume its old importance in the 
world’s transactions : — 


“On our return, we visited the sugar manu- 
factory at Hou, and learned something of the 
condition and prospects of the manufacture. 
The Hou establishment belongs to Ibraheem 
Pasha, whom we met here at seven in the morn- 
ing. It is quite new; and a crowd of little 
children were employed in the unfinished part, 
carrying mortar in earthen bowls, for 1d. per 
day. The engineers are French; ahd the en- 
gine, one hundred and twenty horse power, was 
made at Paris. The managers cannot have 
here the charcoal they use in France, for clari- 
fying the juice. From the scarcity of wood, 
charcoal is too dear; and burnt bones are em- 
ployed instead, answering the purpose very well. 
We saw the whole process, which seemed clev- 
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erly managed; and the gentlemen pronounced 
the quality of the sugar good. An Englishman 
employed there said, however, that the canes 
were inferior to those of the West Indies, for 
want of rain. There were a hundred people at 
work in this establishment ; their wages being, 
besides food, a piastre and a quarter (nearly 
3d.) per day. If, however, the payment of 
wages is managed here as I shall have to show 
it is usually done in Egypt, the receipts of the 
work people must be considered much less than 
this. We heard so much of the complaints of 
the people at having to buy, under compulsion, 
coarse and dear sugar, that it is clear that much 
improvement in management must take place, 
before Egypt can compete with other sugar-pro- 
ducing countries; but still, what we saw of the 
extensive growth of the cane, and the quality of 
the produce, under great disadvantages, made 
us look upon this as one of the great future in- 
dustrial resources of Egypt.” 


The boat passed Randa, Melamee, the caves 
of Bence Hasan, and many other places cu- 
rious in the eyes of voyagers on the Nile, 
getting on very well with their native boat- 
men, by exercising the simple law of kind- 
ness, until they reached Asgool, the residence 
of the governor of Upper Egypt. Selim Pa- 
sha, who held this office when they went up 
the river, met a melancholy adventure in his 
youth. 


“ Selim Pasha is he who married his sister, 
and made the terrible discovery while at supper 
on his wedding day, in his first interview with 
his bride. Both were Circassian slaves: and he 
had been carried away before the birth of his 
sister. This adventure happened when the now 
gray-bearded man was young; but it invests 
him with interest still, in addition to that in- 
spired by his high character. We passed his 
garden to-day, and thought it looked well— the 
palace being embosomed among palms, acacias, 
and the yellow-flowering mimosa; which last, 
when intermixed with other trees, gives a kind 
of autumnal tinge to masses of dark foliage. We 
were much struck by the causeway, which would 
be considered a vast work in England. It ex- 
tends from the river bank to the town, and 
thence on to the Djebel (mountain), with many 
limbs from this maın trunk. In direct extent, I 
think it can hardly be less than two miles, but 
of this I am not sure. Its secondary object is 
to retain the Nile water, after the inundation — 
the water flowing through sluices which can be 
easily closed. The land is divided by smaller 
embankments, within this large one, into com- 
partments or basins, where the most vieorous 
crops of wheat, clover, and millet, were flourish- 
ing when we rode by.” 


On their way to the caves of Djebel, the 
tourists ‘met a funeral procession coming 
from the cemetery that lies between the town 
and the hills. The women were uttering a 


funeral howl, worthy of Ireland.” 
tineau does not seem to remember that the 
peculiarity has been often noticed. Upon that 
and some similar evidence, travellers given to 
speculation have argued that the Irish were 
descended from the Egyptians. Without re- 
ference to this particular point, there is a his- 
torical tradition that Ireland was originally 
peopled by Egyptians, under the rule of a 
Pharaoh’s daughter. With the view of being 
special and particular, some persons say that 
this lady was the same princess who, in her 
young years, wrought a great revolution in the 
fortunes of Egypt, while, wandering by the 
sedgy banks of Nile one morning, she found 
the infant Moses in the ark amongst the bul- 
rushes; and, in direct disobedience to her 
father’s orders, and in treason, of course, to 
the state and its laws, saved the child alive. 
Some parties, we think, would even go further 
still; that is, would be more precise, and 
assure Miss Martineau that Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter abandoned all her honors in Egypt out of 
pure vexation at the conduct of her adopted 
son, when he abandoned the court of Mem- 
phis, or whatever city was then the metropolis 


Miss Mar- 


of the Nile, and fled into Midian to pursue a | 


shepherd’s life. It would be possible to sup- 
pose a still more romantic explanation of 
her voyage. She may have been banished at 
that time, for her supposed connivance in the 
deeds of her adopted son; who, it may be 
remembered, would stand aceused of murder 
when he passed into Midian, and not improb- 
ably, also, of high treason. He was, most 
unquestionably, a fugitive for freedom, and 
suffered under the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act. For whatever reason the Heyp- 
tian princess fled to Ireland — which, by the 
by, might have stood véry well in place of a 
Botany Bay to the Egyptians — there can be 
no doubt, supposing her to have been identi- 
cal with the deliverer of Moses, that she must 
have been a staid and matronly lady when she 
arrived at Galway or the Cove of Cork. This 
princess was named ‘Scotia. From her, 
Ireland was originally called Scotland ; a title 
ultimately transferred to the land that has 
held it so long and so honorably. Miss Mar- 
tineau may either accept or reject this tradi- 
tion ; but the funeral dirge is circumstantial 
evidence in its favor, and it stands upon at 
least as good authority as the 845 colossal 
wooden statues of priests, descending in the 
regular succession of father and son, men- 
tioned by the priests of Amun, to Hecatæus 
of Miletus, on his visit to Thebes, 500 years 
before the Christian era, and which Miss Mar- 
tineau records at pages 150 and 151 of her 
first volume. The credulity displayed in this 
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passage is itself hardly credible, and we tran- 
seribe it here : — 


“When Hecatæus of Miletus was at Thebes, 
about 500 B.C., he spoke, as Herodotus tells 
us,* to the priests of Amun, of his genealogy, 
declaring himself to be the sixteenth in descent 
from a god. Upon this, the priests conducted 
him into a great building of the temple, where 
they pointed out to him (as afterwards to Hero- 
dotus) the statues of their priests. Each high 
priest placed a colossal wooden statue of himself 
in this place during his life, and each was the 
son of his predecessor. The priests would 
not admit that any of these was the son of a 
god. From first to last they were of human 
origin; and here, in direct lineal succession, 
were 345. Taking the average length of human 
life, how many thousand years would be occu- 
pied by the succession ? 345 high priests, in a 
direct line from father to son! According to 
the priests, it was nearly 5,000 years from the 
time of Horus. They further informed Hero- 
dotus that gods did reign in Egypt, before they 
deputed their power to mortals.f They spoke 


-of eight gods, who reigned first — among whom 


(3) 


was one answering to Pan of the Greeks; then 
came twelve of another series ; and again twelve 
more, the offspring of the second series — and 
of these Osiris was one; and it was not till after 
the reign of his son Horus, that the first of these 
345 high priests came into power. From Osiris 
to king Amasis, the priests reckoned 15,000 
years, declaring that they had exact registers of 
the successive lives which had filled up the 
time.f Such is the legendary history, as it ex- 
isted 500 years before Christ. We can gather 
from it thus much — that the priests then looked 
back upon a long reach of time, and believed 
the art of registering to be of an old date.” 


We are certainly amused and surprised, 
that an intelligent lady could place the slight- 
est reliance on this ‘‘ exalted fable ;”’ or re- 
gard it in any other light than one of the Afri- 
can ‘‘ night’s entertainment.” Priests gener- 
ally live long. It is a rule in all countries. 
Their supplies are tolerably sure. Their avo- 
cations are often light. They have placid 
minds, free from care, above anxiety, and 
removed from the strugglings of ordinary ex- 
istence. There were 345 colossal wooden 
statues, representing 345 successive priests, 
who were all fathers, and who, upon an aver- 
age, must have lived for fifty years, because 
each priest was succeeded by his son, who 
must have attained the years of manhood before 
his father’s death in each case ; for we are 
bound to suppose that boys were not inaugur- 
ated into the priesthood, and certainly were 
not made ‘high priests.” The number of 
colossal wooden statues (345) multiplied by 


* Herod. ii. 143. 


+ Herod. ii. 144, 146. 
f Herod. ii. 145. 
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the average duration of .50 years for each life, 
gives a period of 17,250 years preceding the 
date assigned for the visit of Hecatæus of 
Miletus to Thebes, which is said to have 
occurred 2,300 years before the present day. 
We have thus a period of 18,550 years that 
the world has existed, and men have lived ın 
an organized state ; lived in cities, with a 
large temple, and employing gravers in wood, 
who could produce colossal statues of that 
material ; but we are led to believe that men 
existed in simpler circumstances, ere they 
erected cities, before they built temples, con- 
secrated high priests, and engraved in wood. 
This prefatory period may be taken, on a 
modest assumption, at 1,000 years; and thus 
we reach a period of 20,550 years that the 
world has existed. We are living, according 
to this wooden chronology, anno mundi 20,- 
550 at the very least, or perhaps we should 
say anno hominis ; for, as to the world, no- 
body pretends to guess now when it may have 
been created ; but 20,550 years would be far 
too modern — insultingly modern — for its 
present pretensions. Three or four pages far- 
ther on, the tourist most unconsciously gives 
this pretty theory, derived from wooden 
blocks, a heavy blow, when she says, page 
154 : — 


“When the Pyramids were built, it was a 
thousand years before Abraham was born, and 
the plain of Thebes still lay bare.” 


And if it still lay bare, what are the 345 
generations of high priests, whose colossal 
wooden statues were placed in its great temple 
only 2,300 years since? Wecan form a very 
accurate calculation of the date of Abraham’s 
birth, because, since his time, there has been a 
genealogical tree preserved. The patriarch is 
within the range of recorded and written his- 
tory; and Miss Martineau will surely admit 
that the Bible is a tolerably accurate historical 
work, from the days of Abraham ; preferable 
even to Herodotus. 

This authoress is very much indisposed to 
believe in miracles. She is hard to convince 
on these topics. That is the characteristic of 
one modern school. It consists of most tal- 
ented and amiable persons, who, nevertheless, 
are wise in their own conceit; and then we 
know the consequence. They compensate for 
stiffness of belief in one particular, by the 
most absurd credulity in others. They differ 
from mankind in general quite as much in 
their readiness to believe, as in their proneness 
to doubt. The fiction of the priests that we 
have quoted involves a long succession of sur- 
prising miracles. We are told to believe, in 
the first place, that colossal wooden statues 
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could be preserved in the atmosphere of Egypt 
for some fifteen thousand years; and we are 
not inclined to believe that statement. This, 
however, is only one miracle. There is some- 
thing more wonderful still in the fact, that 
three hundred and forty-five men, descending 
in ordinary generations, lived each to middle 
years, without any break, and had each a son 
competent to occupy the office of high priest, 
and therefore arrived at mature years before 
his father’s death. The miraculous nature of 
this wonderful line of fathers and sons exceeds 
any other wonder that men have been expected 
to believe during the existence of romance. 
We may be reminded that the tourist does not 
want her readers to believe the story ; for she 
says, ‘we can gather from it thus much —that 
the priests then looked back upon a long reach 
of time, and believed the act of registering to 
be of an old date.” We could have gathered 
that fact from many other circumstances which 
occyrred five centuries before the Christian 
era; and we were not under the necessity of 
resorting to a monstrous fiction, in order to 
pick up this information. But we cannot 
exactly permit this apology for the introduction 
of the fable to pass, because it stands in the 
position of evidence to a sweeping assertion. 
We shall quote the sentences immediately pre- 
ceding the extract regarding the colossal wooden 
statues : — 


“ For our first glimpse into ancient Egyptian 
life we must go back upon the track of time, far 
farther than we have been accustomed to sup- 
pose that track to extend. People who had 
believed all their lives that the globe and man 
were created together, were startled when the 
science of geology revealed to them the great 
fact, that man is a comparatively new creation 
on the earth, whose oceans, and swamps, and 
jungles, were aforetime inhabited by monsters, 
never seen by human eye but in their fossil re- 
mains. People who enter Egypt, with the belief 
that the human race has existed only six thou- 
sand years, and that, at that date, the world was 
uninhabited by men, except within a small cir- 
cuit in Asia, must undergo a somewhat similar 
revolution of ideas. All new research operates 
to remove further back the date of the formation 
of the Egyptian empire. The differences be- 
tween the dates given by legendary records and 
by modern research (with the help of contem- 
porary history) are very great; but the one 
agrees as little as the other with the popular 
notion that the human race is only six thousand 
years old.” 


We may observe, that the popular notion 
on this subject is also the scriptural notion 
and the fabulous narrative of the priests 
of mun, which follows immediately after 
this statement in vol. i., at page 150, as we 
have copied it in a preceding page, is hardly 
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strong enough to overthrow this belief. The 
scripture history of the creation carries the 
views taken by Dr. Chalmers, and by other 
theologians, on geology ; but it will not bear 
this new view, that men have existed on the 
earth for a much longer period than six thou- | 
sand years. 

Scripture and science, as far as science is | 
applicable to chronology, before the birth of 
Abraham, and the foundation of Thebes, very 
distinctly contradict this statement, which 
Miss Martineau supports by the fabulous his- 
tory of three hundred and forty-five wood- 
en blocks! At any rate, the favorite tradition 
of Ireland, that Pharaoh’s daughter came into 
that island, introducing at once the civilization 
and the learning of Keypt, is far more rational 
than Miss Martineau’s opinion regarding the 
antiquity of the Egyptians, which squares 
more precisely with those ascribed to Chinese 
docters, than to the views of intelligent persons 
in modern times. There can be no doubt 
whatever that the Celtic nations preserved, in - 
their wanderings westward, more of the oriental 
customs than any of the other races by whom 
Europe has been peopled ; and we believe that 
the Celtie Irish, and their relatives in Scot- 
land, have maintained for a much longer 
period the ‘observances of the East, than any 
other members of the great Celtic family, 
located in different European kingdoms. Even 
their festivals, now fast wearing out, had an 
oriental origin and significance. The scholar 
and the traveller had little difficulty in tracing 
the traditions and the worship of ancient Asia 
in the festivals and observances of modern 
Europe, in some of its most neglected districts. 
The similarity of the original funereal dirge 
amongst the Heyptians and the original Irish, 
is only one of the very many evidences to our 
common origin. The progress of Christianity, 
of civilization, is obliterating many of those 
proofs that existed in the community and affin- 
ity of manners and customs observed amongst 
nations far removed from each other, and be- | 
tween whom there could have been no inter- 
course for many centuries. The Irish fune- 
real wail — the wakes for the dead — and even 
the attendance of female mourners on funerals, 
are customs that are fading fast before the in- 
creased intercourse of the people with Britain, 
and their slow but gradual imitation of British 
practices. 

We regret that there should be painful-char- 
acteristics in common, not only between the 
ancient, but also between the modern Irish 
and the modern Egyptians. We have already 
quoted the rate of wages paid to the Egyptian 
laborers in Ibrahim Pasha’s sugar factories ; 
and we notice, by some of the Irish provincial 
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journals, that men have, during the present 
harvest, offered to engage themselves for two- 
pence, and even for one penny per day and their 
food. This lamentable statement accouuts for 
a considerable portion of the keen discontent 
prevalent in the southern districts of Ireland. 

Egypt is still a densely peopled country, 
although the exactions and military discipline 
of Mehemet Ali have reduced, rather than in- 
creased the number of its inhabitants. On 


their way to the caves of Djebel, the tourists 


felt that they ‘had never seen so rich an 
expanse of country”: — 


“ The rich green, spreading on either hand to 
the horizon, was prairie-like ; but I never was, 
in Illinois, on a height which commanded one 
hundred miles of unbroken fertility such as I 
now saw. And even in Illinois, in the finest 
season, there is never such an atmosphere as 
here gave positive brilliancy to every feature 
of the scenery. A perfect level of the most 
vivid green extended north and south, till it was 
lost in haze, but from the mere inability of the 
eye to take in more; and through this wound 
away, from end to end, the full blue river. To 
the east, facing us, was the varied line of the 
Arabian hills, of a soft lilac tint; seventeen vil- 
lages, overshadowed by dark palms, were set 
down beside the river, or some little way into 
the land; and the plain was dotted with Arab 
huntsmen and their camels, here and there, as 
far as the eye could reach. Below us lay the 
town, with its brown, flat roofed houses, relieved 
by the palms of its gardens, and two or three 
white cupolas, and fourteen minarets, of various 
heights and forms. Between it and us lay the 
causeway, enlivened by groups of Arabs, with 
their asses and camels, appearing and disap- 
pearing amidst the thickets of acacia which 
bordered it. Behind all lay the brilliant Djebel 
with its glowing yellow lights and soft blue shad- 
ows. The whole scene looked to my eyes as 
gay as the rainbow, and as soft as the dawn. As 
I stood before the cave, I thought nothing could 
be more beautiful; but one section of it looked 
yet lovelier when seen through the lofty dark 
portal of an upper cave. But there is no con- 
veying such an impression as that.” 


The descriptive passages in this work form 
its most valuable pages. The facts that come 
directly under the writer’s eye are carefully 
noted; and then we need not say that the 
descriptions are drawn forcibly and clearly. 
No other writer brings out more distinctly the 
leading features of landscape —the singulari- 
ties of manner and custom, and all those facts 
that a reader wants to know regarding places 
and people out of his or her circle. Those 
casual commentaries that form often the best 
parts of similar works, on existing life and 
institutions, are done in a kind and approving 
spirit. They are often valuable. It is in the 
mist of antiquity, or the mazes of speculative 
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inquiry, that Miss Martineau wanders astray. 
There is no lady more competent to draw the 
world as it is; but often the cleverest people 
misapprehend their own powers—often those 
who rise up to reprove bigotry in others hug 
it closely in their own breasts; and those who 
profess to be before their age in intellect, and 
too acute to be cheated into the belief of any- 
thing without the range of their senses, and, as 
they say, inconsistent with their reason — 
although the proper term would be incompre- 
hensible to their reason — are often not only 
extremely credulous themselves, but, from 
their position, to a great extent the cause of 
lamentable and ludicrous credulity in others. 
That. is the unfortunate case with this author- 
ess. No writer could carry from the East 
more lively representations of men, and scenes, 
and facts as they exist to be seen by any trav- 
eller. Very few writers bring keener percep- 
tion to bear upon the characters and habits of 
the living generations in the countries that she 
has visited. If her work were confined to 
these departments, it would form one and a 
half volume of the richest reading that we 
have on Egypt and the East. These are the 
departments where Miss Martineau excels, 
and we believe they are those that she under- 
values. We have the utmost respect for the 
talent and genius of the many females whose 
works shed a lustre on our literature and 
language ; but they do not appear to find in 
abstract inquiries that field best suited for 
their peculiar powers. This is, however, the 
field that Miss Martineau is most desirous to 
occupy. She has all the tendency towards it 
that is naturally felt for forbidden ground. 
Like the great theologian of another century, 
Harvey, she loves to meditate amongst the 
tombs ; and there she is sure to lose her way. 
Amongst the tombs of the past, or the eradles 
ofthe future, she delights to linger, until the 
dim spirits of the scenery throw their glamor 
over her intellect, and she is found hazarding 
the strangest guesses, or making the most 
unlikely prophecies, and supporting them 
with evidence —courteously, it may be so 
termed — totally inapplicable, or perhaps en- 
tirely alien from the subject in hand. Thus, 
at page 58, volume. Ist : — 


“In the pits of these caves were the mummies 
lying when Cambyses was busy at Thebes, over- 
throwing the Colossus in the plain.” 


It may be so. 
been there then. We cannot prove that they 
were then the bodies of active living beings, or 
that they had not then come into existence ; 
but we might say more for either view than 
could be reasonably said against it. There is 


The mummies may have | 
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no satisfactory evidence on the subject for 
either supposition, and happily its absence 1s 
of no importance; but here is a statement 
made, calculated to affect the great argument 
of the work respecting the antiquity of the 
ancient Egyptians, without the slightest sup- 
port in testimony, or in reasoning. ‘There are 
many similar blemishes. 

The travellers first saw Thebes upon the 


shortest day; and their admiration of this 


metropolis in ruins, was enthusiastic. Its an- 
tiquity pleased the tourists. Referring to the 
Trojan war, world-celebrated through all time 
in Homer’s poem, she says : — 

& And at the time of these wars, this Thebes 
was a city of a thousand years, and these battle 
pictures now before our eyes were antiquities, as 
our cathedrals are to us. Here we are standing 
before one of the hundred gates through which 
Homer says the Theban warriors passed in and 
out; and on the flanks of this gateway were 
sculptured the achievements of the ancestors of 
these warriors.” 


It is quite clear that Miss Martineau believes 
in the hundred gates as a literal, accurate, 
arithmetical statement! She will not allow a 
poet the benefit of figurative language — a 
hundred to signify ‘‘ many ’’ — unless he be a 
Scriptural poet; and historians to whom she 
imputes figurative language, and where num- 
bers are concerned, figurative language alone. 
Still it is curious, that even at Thebes, proba- 
bly enough the oldest ruins in the world, the 
traveller or the scholar meets nothing to sup- 
port the idea that the race of men are more 
ancient than the Scriptures say. The party 
did not remain long at Thebes, while ascend- 
ing the river, but they examined the ruins 
more minutely on their downward voyage. 
They passed Christmas-day at Aswan, on the 
frontier between Egypt and Nubia, opposite 
to the island of Elephantine — “ half rubbish, 
half verdure.” They were thus enabled to 
eat their Christmas dinner at the first cataract, 
and there, they tell us, their Christmas morn- 
mg was like a July morning in England. 
But then the legacy of vermin was before them. 
The plagues of Egypt have not yet spent their 
force. Begoing is a prevalent vice of the 
modern Heyptians, even when charity is un- 
necessary, and the whining «‘‘boksheesh ” is 
hopeless. We wonder that this fact did not 
strike the tourists as another coincidence be- 
tween Egypt and Ireland. Aswan abounds 
not less in beggars, than Irish country towns 
were wont to do when a conveyance of any 
description was stopped to change horses, 
They emerged in clouds from every lane, and 
when the conveyance was either a car or a 
carriage, it was absolutely surprising by what 


means they gained a knowledge so rapidly of 
its arrival. This vice in Irish travelling is 
passing fast away. The Poor-law is drying 
up the practice of bestowing promiscuous char- 
ity. It need not, therefore, lessen real benev- 
olence; but ere many years pass, that law 
will materially change Irish habits. There 
was something to be seen, however, at Aswan, 
and all the Egyptian towns, that has not been 
known in Ireland for centuries. With all its 
misery, Ireland is less stained by the gains of 
slave-holding than any other Kuropean country. 
Slaveholding is not an Irish crime : — 


“ The bazaars looked poor ; and I believe the 
traffic is chiefly carried on elsewhere. We saw 
two slave bazaars. One was an enclosure on 
the rising ground above our boat. ‘The slaves 
here were only five or six, and all children—all 
under sixteen years of age. They were intelli- 
gent and cheerful looking ; and I recognized, at 
the first glance, the likeness to the old Egyptian 
countenance and costume. The girls had their 
faces uncovered, and their hair in the Ethi- 
opian fashion—precisely that which we see in 
the old sculptures and paintings. One little girl 
was preparing the pottage for their supper, very 
cleverly and earnestly. She was said to be fif- 
teen, and £15 was the sum asked for her. The 
other bazaar was on the outskirts of the town, 
and near our boat. It contained, when we saw 
it on our return, a dozen boys, and about fifteen 
girls. Most of the girls were grinding millet 
between two stones, or kneading and baking 
cakes. They were freshly oiled, in good plight, 
and very intelligent looking, for the most part. 
Some of them were really pretty in their way— 
in the old Egyptian way. ‘They appeared cheer- 
ful and at home in their business; and there can 
scarcely be astronger contrast, than between this 
slave market and those I have seen in the United 
States. The contrast is as strong as between the 
serfdom of the Egyptian, and the freedom of the 
American inhabitants of the respective coun- 
tries; and, of course, the first aspect of slavery 
is infinitely less repulsive in Egypt than in Ame- 
rica. What I learned, and may have to tell, of 
the life of the modern Egyptians, proves, how- 
ever, that the institution is no more defensible 
here than elsewhere.” 


Miss Martineau has been in the desert, and 
she never has been lost in a good snow storm 
on a Scottish muir or mountain ; for she says : 


“ I thought of poor Hagar here, and seemed 
to feel her story for the first time. I thought of 
Scotch shepherds lost in the snow, and of their 
mild case, in comparison with that of Arab goat- 
herds in the desert.” 


We quote an instance of this lady’s solid 
good sense on all matters that come directly 
under her perception. If she could only be 
kept out of dreams, and the folly of supposing 
herself called upon to rectify the world’s views 
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on things too great for her, there would be few 
more useful writers, and apparently not many 
more careful housewives :— 


“ The next morning I rose early to damp and 
fold linen, and I was ironing till dinner time, that 
we might carry our sheets and towels in the best 
condition to the Kaudja. No one would laugh 
at or despise this who knew the importance, in 
hot countries, of the condition of linen; and 


none who have not tried can judge of the differ- 


ence in comfort of ironed linen and that which 
is rough dried. * * * * If any lady going 
up the Nile should be so happy as to be able to 
iron, I should strongly advise her putting up a 
pair of flat-irons among her baggage. If she 
can also starch, it will add much to her comfort, 
and that of her party, at little cost of time and 
trouble.” 


Miss Martineau thinks highly of the Ame- 
ricans in this respect, and says :— 

“T always thought in America, and I always 
shall think, that the finest specimens of human 
development I have seen are in the United 
States, where every man, however learned and 
meditative, can ride, drive, keep his own horse, 
and roof his own dwelling; and every woman, 
however intellectual, can do, if necessary, all the 
work of her own house.” 


Physiologists hold the Americans to be an 
inferior specimen of human development ; and 
notwithstanding the determination of this lady 
not to be convinced otherwise, there is no doubt 
of their statement, although, in subsequent 
ages, as the soil may be cleared, it may be 
qualified. 

The travellers nearly met a fatal accident at 
the Cataracts. After reaching the top, the 
rope broke, and their boat was carried back by 
the weight of water, but they were safely ex- 
tricated. 

The Nubians greatly interested the tourists, 
and earned their good opinion as an industrious 
class, fighting for a living with the desert ; but 
they were in Nubia only for five or six days. 

We have remarked already that a large por- 
tion of the three volumes is occupied with 
learned discussions and dissertations, which can 
only be given in them, on the authority of 
more learned investigators than the authoress, 
so far as they are of material value ; and when 
they degenerate into speculation, they are ut- 
terly valueless. This lady insists upon our be- 
lieving that, generally, the numbers stated in 
Scripture are tase; and she takes so much 
from the Bible in that and other ways, that it 
would be wiser and preferable to reject it en- 
tirely. The enthusiasm of their visitor for the 
tombs, the pyramids, and the ruins of Egypt, 
leads her into errors unpardonable in a critic 
of high pretensions. In reference to the mon- 


umental records, she says, page 179, vol. 1.: 
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“ While we take to heart the terrible loss [of 
the written records], let us take to heart also the 
value of the resource, and search for the charm 
which may remove the spell of dumbness from 
these eloquent old teachers.” 


We cannot see how their eloquence can be 
thus vouched for, while they remain dumb ; and 
there is a bad taste in thus associating together 
dumbness and eloquence. At another page 
(188), while recording her joy that the priests 
said there were forty-seven tombs in some one 
place, the authoress adds 


“Whose will be the honor of laying them | 
open ? not in the Cambyses’ spirit of rapine, but 
in all honor and reverence, in search of trea- 
sures which neither moth nor rust can corrupt, 
nor thieves carry away.” 


Literally, thieves have been very much in 
the habit of carrying away monumental trea- 
sures and works of art from Heypt, as from 
other conquered or deserted lands: but we 
think it better not to apply those ideas to an- 
cient sculpture that are used to express sacred 
objects, on which, so far as they accord with 
her opinions, the writer places great value. 
Strange folly it is to believe implicitly the chisel 
of an unknown cutter of tombstones, and re- 
fuse to believe records preserved with the ut- 
most care through every generation ! 

Immediately afterwards we have the following 
announcement :— 


“In the reign of the second Ptolemy lived a 
writer of uncommon interest and importance to 
us now—Manetho, the Egyptian priest. * * 
He is the very man we want—to stand on the 
ridge of time, and tell us who are below—what 
was doing in the depths of the oldages. He did 
so stand, and he did fully tell what he saw ; but 
his words are gone to the four winds, and but a 
few unconnected declarations have reached us.” 


How came the authoress to know that Ma- 
netho ‘did fully tell” those things that she 
describes, since but ‘‘a few unconnected de- 
clarations have reached us ?’’ Miss Martineau, 
notwithstanding her hatred of what she calls 
superstition, when evinced by her own coun- 
trymen and countrywomen, narrowly escaped 
actual idolatry in her own person, though she 
considers that error scarcely so culpable as 
“ bibliolatry’’ or bible loving, reverencing ‘ the 
entire bible.” Speaking of the Egyptian stat- 
ues, she says :— 

“The difficulty to us now is, not to account 
for their having been once worshipped, but to 
help worshipping them still.” 


The difficulty of patiently reading through 
large portions of this work is at least extreme. 
Moses is one of the characters admired by Miss 
Martineau, and yet, according to her judgment, 
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he must have been a great and plausible im- 
postor. David is spoken of in terms of the 
highest praise, but Jehu is condemned for eru- 
elty, and Solomon for uxoriousness. The Pen- 
tateuch is supposed to have been written during 
the reign of Josiah, and the discovery of the 
books of the law to have been merely their im- 
position on society by some clever forger ; and 
yet, in that case, what comes of the praise be- 
stowed on the intellect and imagination of 
David, who celebrates the law as his study by 
the day, and his meditation by the night ; who 
prays that it may be a light to his feet, and a 
lamp to his path ; but all whose Psalms may 
also have been written during the reign of Jo- 
siah, or at some subsequent period ; and in 
that case, Miss Martineau loses a poet hero, 
who may have been no poet, or, according to 
her standard of criticism, may never have had 
an existence. For the Saviour she professes 
to hold the utmost regard, but why we cannot 
guess; for, according to Miss Martineau, he 
| also must have been a great impostor, making 
| statements utterly false, and advancing claims 
absolutely unfounded. 

It would be very difficult to guess whether 
Miss Martineau really believes in a future 
state of any description, or under any circum- 
stances, from her works. She says, page 300, 
vol. 1. :— 

“We truly respect, accordingly, the child’s or 
the peasant’s notion of a literal judgment day, 
when there will be a process of trial, with books 
of account opened, and a sentence passed in 
| words, and burning inflicted, in the one case, and 
| whatever the individual most desires conferred 
on the other. We truly respect these notions in 
the child and the peasant, while we know that 
| no enlightened and disciplined man looks for- 
| ward to any such actual scene.” 


If by the term, ‘ any such actual scene,” 
the writer means any scene bearing the leading 
features that she has caricatured slightly, the 
last sentence is grossly insolent ; and while 
pitying superior minds of the present day, she 
might deal to them some portion of her charity 
reserved for Egyptians and Mahommedans, 
upon whom it is so largely lavished. 

_ She is at a loss regarding John the Evange- 
list, somewhat doubtful whether the existence 
of the beloved disciple was advantageous or 
otherwise ; but Simon Magus, to whom she as- 
cribes the origin of a considerable part of Chris- 
tianity, is deservedly not one of her favorites. 
Amongst other matters, she is somewhat vexed 
that the human race have been for some thou- 
sands of years in direct communication with 
butterflies, worms, and so on, without acquir- 
ing any great knowledge of their mental ca- 
pacities. There may be much knowledge con- 
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cealed in consequence of our not becoming ac- 
quainted with the language and literature of 
the worms ; but Miss Martineau should have 
included the other vermin of the Nile in these 
idle regrets. 

The travellers left Egypt by the route of the 
Hebrews, and wandered in the desert of Sinai, 
one of them meditating, and the other recording 
her meditations as she wandered. The Serip- 
tures give one short account, written by Moses 
himself, of that great leader’s life in the wilder- 
ness, and the means by which he was led into 
the gigantic effort to redeem the Israelites from 
Egyptian bondage ; but Miss Martineau knows 
better than Moses all these circumstances, and 
we subjoin her account of the matter :— 


“Tn the solitudes to which he now retired with 
his family, shifting his tent from valley to valley, 
according to the needs of his flock, and sitting 
down beside the secluded springs among the 
rocky mountains, his mind wrought vigorously 
among the materials stored up by his careful edu- 
cation. There is no place like the desert for 
fruitful meditation. There, among the immuta- 
ble forms of nature, lives the past, for those who 
know how to look forit. It will notrise to view 
among the changing scenes of social life, nor 
speak where the voices of men are heard. But 
in the austere silence of the desert it presses its 
tale upon the tranquilized soul, and will, to one 
who knows, as Moses did then, and Mahommed 
after him, how to invoke prophecy of the future 
—of its unborn child, which is to redeem the 
human race from its sins and its burden of woes. 
Here, as Moses sat under the shrubby palm in 
its moist nook, or lay under the shadow of the 
rock, did the past come at the call of his in- 
structed memory, and tell him how these mighty 
Egyptians had been slaves, as his Hebrew breth- 
ren now were, and how they had cast off the 
yoke of their bondage, and risen into a powerful 
nationality, by driving out the foe who had op- 
pressed them for a thousand years, and by re- 
storing to their honours the Supreme and his at- 
tributes through whose aid they believed all great 
deeds to be achieved; and here, to his clear un- 
derstanding, did the future promise the redemp- 
tion of his race, and disclose the means by which 
it should be wrought. Here he learned to see, 
not at once as in vision, butin the dawning of 
many days, and from the suggestions of many 
thoughtful years—how the redemption of the 
Hebrew race should be effected, how far the pre- 
cedents of former times should be followed, and 
where they should be departed from; what there 
was new and peculiar in the circumstances of 
his people, and how these circumstances should 
be dealt with. He saw that the Hebrews could 
not rise in revolt against their oppressors as the 
Egyptians had done against their shepherd con- 
querors; for the Hebrews had not the rights of 
native possession ; and they were so debased by 
their servitude as to be incapable of warfare. 
He saw that they must be first removed from the 
influences which had made them what they were, 
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and then elevated into a capability for independ- 
ent social life.” 


We are, therefore, to understand that allthe 
knowledge of Moses regarding ‘‘the Supreme,” 
was derived from the Heyptians—from the 
people whose worship and idols he was so care- 
ful to warn his countrymen against, and with 
which he was so much incensed. The visions 
narrated by him are to be considered so many 
frauds, and yet the reader must remember that 
Miss Martineau holds the character of Moses 
in the highest reverence and esteem. We are 
even farther asked to believe that Moses de- 
rived none of his information from the Israel- 
ites themselves—that the teaching of the pa- 
triarchs was entirely forgotten amongst them— 
or that he neyer had enjoyed any intercourse 
with the people in whose favor and for whose 
liberation all his energies were stirred. 

The second volume contains some graphic 
sketches of desert scenery, mixed, unfortu- 
nately, with the speculations of the writer, 
which she supposes to be new, whereas they 
are old doubts, often considered :— 


“ How differently the Pentateuch here reads, 
from the same worn old Bible which one has 
handled for five-and-twenty years, I could not 
have imagined. The light from Egypt and Ara- 
bia shining into it iluminates unthought-of 
places, and gives a new and most fresh coloring 
to the whole. I little thought ever to have seen 
so much of Moses as I did this day, within sight 
of Arab tents, like those in which he and Zip- 
porah and their children lived when first here 
with Jethro’s flocks; within sight of the same 
peaks which were land-marks to the wandering 
tribes; and of the same wadees where they 
rested, and surrounded by the very same moun- 
tain springs whence they brought water for them- 
selves and their flocks. The wells within the con- 
vent seem to have been alwaysinexhaustible ; yet 
I dare say some of the Hebrew women discovered 
the ice-cold spring behind, which has, no doubt, 
lain in its shadowy nook ‘since Horeb was up- 
reared. I wonder whether it was fringed with 
ferns when the Hebrew women saw it, as it is now. 
It was a tempting place for gossip, for sitting 
down to talk over the comforts of Goshen, and 
the verdure of Egypt, and pointing out the drea- 
riness of. this place, and reminding one another 
how unwilling they and their husbands had been 
to leave Egypt, foreseeing that they should only 
| get into trouble by trying a new country. In 
yonder plain was the crowd of dark, low tents, 
with no tabernacle yet in the midst. Among the 
neighboring wadees were the herdsmen dis- 
persed, tending the flocks every day of the week ; 
for as yet there was no Sabbath. This, and very 
much more, did I see on that Sunday at Sinai; 
much that I could not have seen if I had been a 
cotemporary disciple of Moses—much that can be 
seen only by the light of an after age, of the educa- 
tional purposes and processes for which the He- 
brews were brought here.” 
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Miss Martineau would have great difficulty 
in proving that ‘as yet there was no Sabbath.” 
The people are represented as at Sinai, when 
Miss Martineau makes this reflection ; but pre- 
vious to getting there, when in the Wilder- 
ness of Sin, “which is between Elim and 
Sinai,” there was the Sabbath, observed, too, 
in a very solemn way, as this lady, who seems 
not to have read the Pentateuch very careful- 
ly, will find on referring to Exodus xvi. and 
23d to the 30th verse. Some time elapsed 
after the events there recorded, before the Is- 
raelites passed through Rephidim to Sinai, 
from which the law was delivered, containing, 
amongst other commandments, the fourth. 
That commandment runs in language which 
implies, on the part of those to whom it was 
addressed, a previous knowledge and observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. The subject is twisted 
into this place, apparently for the purpose of 
modernizing the institution of this weekly rest ; 
for, under any circumstances, the herdsmen 
were compelled to tend their flocks, to a con- 
siderable extent, even on the Sabbath. Miss 
Martineau explains the religious creed of 
Moses upon the following theory : — 


“By his priestly rank and privileges, Moses 
knew the mysteries of Egyptian worship. He 
was the only one of the multitude at Sinai who 
knew, what we all know, or may know, now — 
that the two chief objects of the heathen mys- 
teries were, the preservation of the doctrine of 
the Divine Unity, and the detection or explana- 
tion of idolatry. The Orphic hymn, sung by 
the initiated in mysteries which were derived 
from Egypt, was familiar truth to him:—‘I 
will declare a secret to the initiated; but let the 
doors be shut against the profane. . . .. I shall 
utter the truth without disguise. Suffer not, 
therefore, thy former prejudices to debar thee 
from that happy life which the knowledge of 
these sublime truths will procure unto thee ; but 
carefully contemplate this divine oracle, and 
preserve it in purity of mind and heart. Go on, 
in the right way, and contemplate the Sole Gov- 
ernor of the world. He is One, and of himself 
Alone; and to that One all things owe their 
being. He operates through all, was never seen 
by mortal eyes, but does himself see every one.’ 
Moses knew that this sublime truth of the my: 
teries was once the common faith of men, though 
it was now called Atheism, from the contempt 
it was supposed to cast upon the popular gods: 
and that it must again become the faith of man- 
kind, through him, amidst all the difficulty and 
suffering which attend a return from error to a 
fundamental primitive idea. He knew that, be- 
fore he could see his hope fulfilled — his hope 
that every Hebrew should worship Jehovah, as 
his father Abraham had done—the people 
must go through a process of training, as painful 
to himself as irksome to them. But this was 
the work he had to do; and he had brought 
them hither to begin it.” 
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- Moses unquestionably was skilled in the 
learning of the Egyptians; but the authority 
on which we believe that statement imputes a 
different origin to his theology ; and we have no 
right to use those parts of that narrative which 
suit our prejudices as correct, without accept- 
ing also its more important statements. With- 
out the Bible we should know very little of 
Moses, and yet his character is greatly revered 
by our tourist, who denies, however, the truth 
of the information that he furnishes there re- 
garding his own history, character, and pur- 
suits. What can be more difficult than to en- 
tertain a feeling of respect for a critical and 
learned authority — and Miss Martineau is ap- 
pearing voluntarily in these capacities through 
three volumes — who, at page 83, vol. il., re- 
fers seriously to the patriarch Joseph as a sa- 
gacious and politic minister; as a person of 
whose existence there can be no more doubt 
than concerning that of Prince Metternich or 
Sir Charles Wood ; as a statesman, in a crisis, 
worth more than both modern politicians, but 
furnishes us with the following statement at 
page 91, vol. iii. ? — 

“It is believed by the learned that, during 
two centuries and a half, after the full assump- 
tion of power by the priesthood, under Jehoiada, 
the first four books of the Pentateuch were pro- 
bably compiled from existing documents, and 
other means of knowledge; and that, finally, 
the book of Deuteronomy was written, and 
brought out with the others, in the name of Jo- 
siah, to work the greatest change in the religious 
condition of the Hebrews which had happened 
since they had left Mount Sinai. The books of 
the law were then found written in the ark —in 
the ark which is declared to have been empty at 
preceding dates: and a multitude of particu- 
lars in the books themselves prove, as biblical 
scholars have shown, that they could not have 
been reduced to their present form before the 
dates here assigned. For the consternation of 
king Josiah, and the sensation excited among 
the people, by the denunciations against idolatry 
— especially the prevalent idolatry of the coun- 
try — we need only refer to the history. Our 
business with the event is to mark its effect on 
the religious thought of the nation.” 


All our knowledge of Joseph is derived 
from the Pentateuch. If these books be in- 
credible, Joseph’s existence is disestablished. 
He is no more to us than Waverly or Guy 
Mannering. Moses may be a myth, and 
Aaron a mistake, if this belief of the learned 
be worthy of any attention. It is true that 
the four first books are said to have been 
probably compiled from existing documents du- 
ring the reign of Josiah. They never have 
been anything else than documents, and if they 
were copied from then existing documents, 
their authenticity remains unimpaired ; while 
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if they were ‘‘ compiled,” their character is 
changed. We are very confident that all ‘“ the 
learned’ cannot show a tittle of evidence to 
justify the preference of the word ‘‘ compiled ”’ 
to ‘‘copied,’’ and that those who adopt it can 
show no better reason for doing so than a vain 
and weak-minded ambition to seem wiser than 
their neighbors. With this authoress, more- 
over, we fear that ‘‘ the learned ”’ are those per- 
sons only who support her opinions. Nothing 
is more common than a pretence of charity, or 
even a blunder of charity —a belief that a 
writer can be liberal and charitable who says 
that ‘‘the learned’’ think the Pentateuch 
dates only from the reign of Josiah, and that 
‘all the enlightened ’’ have ceased to expect 
or to believe in ‘the day of judgment.” 

There are many errors into which the au- 
thoress falls, evidently from a careless study 
of the Scriptures — errors that have not a very 
prejudicial tendency, but at the same time des- 
troy, as we have already stated, any confidence 
in her critical discrimination. The institution 
of the Levitical priesthood is ascribed in this 
work to the time of Joshua, although no fact 
is more distinctly, or perhaps more frequently, 
stated, than the succession of priests in the 
house of Levi, from Aaron downwards, and 
the separation of his tribe to offices connected 
with the priésthood and the services of reli- 
gion. 

The following passage is founded on an error 
of the kind to which we have referred : — 


“ The first thing evident in their history, after 
the arrival of the Hebrews in the promised 
land, is the utter apparent failure, for the time, 
of their leader’s aim and hope for them. His 
hope had been, and the aim of their desert life, 
to keep them pure from Egyptian popular su- 
perstitions on the one hand, and the planetary 
worship of Canaan on the other; but they were 
subject to both for some centuries after their 
arrival in Palestine, avowedly till the comple- 
tion of the law and the full establishment of the 
ritual after the time of Joshua, and unconscious- 
ly, in several doctrines and many habits of 
thought, to the very last. The golden calf at 
Sinai was not the only one by very many. Je- 
hovah was still considered, at times, if not al- 
ways, the chief God of the Hebrews; and this 
preéminence was asserted by the consecration 
of golden calves to him exclusively, which indi- 
cated him to be the Amun or King of the Gods 
to this seeming Egyptian people. These calves 
were set up at Dan and Bethel, and on many a 
high place between, in the time of Jeroboam, 
three generations after the day when David 
brought the ark into Jerusalem, bidding its gates 
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be lifted up, that the King of Glory might come. 


in. And as for the planetary idolatry, the peo- 
ple not only fell, immediately after their arrival, 
into the worship of the oriental Apollo and Di- 
ana, but the horses of the sun, and chariots of 
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the sun, were set up as consecrated images, at 
the very entrance of the House of Jehovah, up 
to the time of Josiah.” 


There can be no doubt whatever that the 
Jewish ritual was fully established during the 
reign of Solomon, although that monarch tol- 
erated, with it, the worship of many false gods, 
on account of the connections that he formed ; 
and participated in idolatry at one period, 
probably the middle period of his life and 
reign. The calves set up at Dan and Bethel 
were consequences of the separation of Israel 
from Judah, and the formation of the former 
into a separate kingdom. ‘The tribes never 
coalesced again, and the Israelites had no con- 
nection with the reéstablishment of the Mosaic 
ritual amongst the Jews under Josiah. 

The same careless statements regarding 
facts, and the objectionable formation of argu- 
ments on these mis-statements, which we have 
already often noticed, prevails through the 
whole historical theology of the work. The 
error regarding the Mahommedans, in the 
first sentence of the following extract, is fre- 
quently repeated ; manifesting an ignorance of 
ecclesiastical statistics entirely unaccountable 
on the part of an ecclesiastical teacher ; and 
Miss Martineau assumes that office. 


“The latter faith, which has transcended all 
preceding religions in its power over the hu- 
man race — Mahommedan, which has won its 
tens of thousands to the thousands of any other 
faith well-known to us — is not without its rep- 
resentative here. ‘Towering above the shrines 
of the Greek deities, and the source of the sa- 
ered Hebrew river, and the site of the palace of 
the Cæsars, and the fields where Jesus walked, 
is the great Saracenic castle, held for ages in the 
name of Allah, and Mahommed his Prophet. 
We saw it long this day, as we were riding over 
the boundary hills of Palestine. 

“ These were our last hours in the Holy Land. 
From these heights we looked back upon a land 
of most variegated scenery, and I could not but 
feel of faiths curiously commingled, strong as 
was the Jewish profession of unity of faith, and 
of race. The main feature of its faith, how- 
ever —its monotheism — finally remained un- 
changed for so long as to serve as a basis for its 
distinctive character before the world. Though 
allegorically impaired by the Pharisaic sect be- 
fore the time of Christ, and by the Alexandrian, 
and other parties ever since, that great doctrine 
has remained, on the whole, practically estab- 
lished; and this it is which distinguishes this 
birth-place of a religious faith above, perhaps, 
every other on earth. Next to this ranks the 
distinction given it by the appearance of Christ. 
When men shall have learned to receive his doc- 
trine in the simplicity with which he gave it — 
to receive it from himself, from his life and his 
words — they will probably become aware that 
it is its commixture with superstitions and insti- 


tutions older than itself, which is the cause of 
its not having been more extensive and effectual 
in its operation than the history of eighteen 
centuries shows it to have been. Encumbered 
with much that was never contemplated by the 
Teacher himself, and that is incompatible with 
the whole spirit of his Gospel— encumbered 
with a priesthood and ritual of its own, and 
adulterated with more or fewer of the supersti- 
tions of all the nations who ministered to the 
Hebrew mind, it is no wonder that the true doc- 
trine of Christ is overlaid and almost destroyed. 
The paternity of God extending to all men; 
the infallible operation of his will or providence ; 
his strict moral government, by which moral 
retribution is inevitable ; the brotherhood of the 
whole human race, and in that the promise of 
peace on earth and good will towards men ; and 
the establishment of a spiritual kingdom on 
earth, of which he should be Prince, and his 
followers the administrators, the dead rising to 
enter into it; and the living to be admitted 
without death ; the expiration of the Jewish law 
on the establishment of this kingdom, and the 
spiritual nature of the new religion, which was 
to have the heaven and the earth for its temple, 
and the whole body of believers for its priests: 
—these were the points of faith which appear 
to have been offered by Jesus himself— the 
simple glad tidings which the earnest disciple 
hears from him when listening to his voice alone 
in the retirements of Palestine, sequestered 
from the embarrassing echoes of other countries, 
and later times. It was thus that Palestine and 
its faith appeared to one, at least, as I looked 
back this day from the ridge of the eastern hills, 
for the last time upon the valley of Jordan.” 


The absolute statement in the first sentence 
of this extract is, that Mahommedanism has 
won ten times the number of converts attached 
to any other faith known to us. There are 
different forms of Mahommedanism, as there 
are different forms of Christianity ; and club- 
bing all its adherents in the different sects to- 
gether, they do not make out a number equal 
to the disciples of more than one known faith. 
The followers of Buddha in the different forms 
of Buddhism are more numerous than those 
of Mahommed. Christianity in its various 
forms is believed to embrace two hundred mil- 
lions of persons. We have no good reason to 
suppose that there really exist two hundred 
millions of Mahommedans on the earth. Its 
entire population is reckoned at eight hundred 
millions. One-third of that number are sup- 
posed to be resident in China and its immedi- 
ate dependencies, and there are few Mahom- 
medans amongstthem. Central Asia contains 
a vast population, but the majority are not 
Mabommedans. In Western Asia, they great- 
ly preponderate ; but that region and the north- 
ern coasts of Africa contain the greatest num- 
bers and strength. In Europe there are not 
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very many millions. The error of saying and 
repeating and reiterating the saying, that these 
people are ten times more numerous than the 
adherents of any other faith — are two thou- 
sand millions strong — which they would re- 
quire to be, in order to have ten times the 
number of all Christians — should not find a 
place in a work professing to describe Eastern 
life and faith — to be the product of personal 
research, aided by the accumulated treasures 
of ‘the learned ” and of ‘the enlightened.” 
When mistakes of this natare regarding mat- 
ters of general notoriety are committed, what 
can we expect amongst the tombs and the ruin- 
ous monuments, the dust, the sand, and the 
mud of fallen Heypt? 

The epitome of the Christian religion given 
in the last extract is so far correct ; but falling 
back on the words of Jesus, the test to which 
we are referred, it is incomplete, and there is 
a haze and darkness hanging over the abstract 
which He left not over his doctrines. There is 
little satisfaction in noticing the views promul- 
gated by Miss Martineau, because we have no 
standard of appeal; for what are the words of 
Jesus? Words that do not suit the argument 
are pronounced to be interpolations. ‘This en- 
tire deficiency in the basis of the discussion, 
must often render it devoid of results. One 
statement in this extract echoes the words of 
reflective men through all Christendom. Chris- 
tianity has not yet covered the earth, because 


it has not yet been generally practised by its 


professors. 

We have wandered far from the pleasant 
and profitable parts of this work—those de- 
seriptive chapters which abound in most inter- 
esting narrative. ‘The tourists were particu- 
larly fortunate in their sojourn at Petra, and 
they were able to examine that old metropolis 
in the rocks more carefully and completely 
than any preceding party. ‘There is, perhaps, 
more interest attached to the ancient capital of 
Idumea than any other eastern city, except 
Jerusalem — more interest appertaining to the 
place, although neither felt nor expressed as 
yetin Europe. What induced the children of 
Kdom, at a time when the broad world lay 
unpeopled before them, to perch their home 
with the eagle amongst the rocks? What 
charm had those “ clefts of the rocks ”” to the 
long line of Dukes of Edom —the aristocracy 
of Idumea? By what process did they who 
went not down to Egypt reach that high degree 
of refinement, and of acquaintance with the 
arts and sciences that’ they undoubtedly pos- 
sessed? When at last the judgments de- 
nounced from God by Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
other prophets in Israel, fell on them with 
irresistible power— where fled the fragments 


of a noble, though ultimately an impious and 
wicked race? A prophet denounced for their 
doom that “there shall not be any remaining 
of the house of Edom.’’ The doom seems 
to have been literally fulfilled, for no traces. 
now remain of the vigorous and active people 
who set “their nest among the stars.” The 
singularity of Petra consisted not merely in its 
houses being excavations, and its streets chasms 
between rocks; but in the scenery, for many 
miles around, which exhibited the same alter- 
nation of precipice and chasm. Miss Marti- 
neau’s descriptions of the deserted rocks, that 
were once a proud metropolis, are extremely 
vivid. 

To lose one’s way in Damascus, in Paris, 
or any other foreign city, is an unpleasant 
event for a tourist; but to be lost among the 
ruins of rocks, in a city of tombs, is far more 
serious. There is the chance of never meet- 
ing any one to lead the wanderers right, and 
the danger, when a party appears, that they 
will most probably lead them wrong. That 
was the fate of Miss Martineau and a party of 
her companions. They were caught in a storm 
amid the ruins of Petra, while they knew not 
scarcely where to turn; but they were well 
repaid for the danger and the delay by a spec- 
tacle that cannot be of frequent occurrence 
amongst the rocks of Edom. The water chan- 
nels were filled once more, and the streets of 
the city were peopled to their gratification : — 


“We waited and watched: and a very pretty 
thing it was to watch the little white torrents 
dashing down from the summits, here and there, 
as far as we could see. But these same water- 
falls were sending streams down the intervals of 
the slopes before us—in some places ankle- 
deep. ‘The whole sky was one dark gray: and 
it struck me that, not only was there no pros- 
pect of its clearing up, but that we were too far 
from home to run the risk of further delay. My 
companions objected that we had no guide, and 
were quite ignorant of the way; whereas some- 
body would certainly be coming soon to look for 
us. Ihad a pocket-compass with me, however, 
and was quite sure of the general direction. I 
knew that the tents lay south-west, on the other 
side of the water-course. So, off we went, as 
straight as an arrow — across gullies, over hills, 
through ankle-deep water— for it was no time 
for picking and choosing our footing. One of 
my companions was lame that day; but on he 
must go, over stone-heaps and through pools. 
We found a way down into the water-course — 
walked many yards along it—knowing now 
where we were —and got out of it not far from | 
our platform. Within three minutes, before I 
had half put off my wet clothes, I heard a shout 
— the torrent had come down. Down it came, 
almost breast-high — rushing and swirling among 
the thickets and great stones in the water-course, 
giving us a river in a moment, where we had 
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never dreamed of hoping to see one! As soon 
as I could, I ran out to the verge of the plat- 
form, and I shall never forget the sight. It was 
worth any inconvenience and disappointment. 
We forgot the dripping tent, from which little 
rills ran upon our bedsteads; we forgot the lost 
hours of this last day, and our damp wardrobes, 
and all our discomforts. There was the muddy 
torrent — or rather the junction of two torrents, 
which divided the channel between them for 
some way—the one which had come from the 
Sik, and passed the theatre, being muddy, and 
the other, from the north-east, being clear. On 
came the double stream, bowing and waving the 
tamarisks and oléanders —the late quarters of 
the Arabs, who were now looking on from the 
opposite bank! Just before sunset I went to 
look again. The white water-falls were still 
tumbling from the steeps; and the whole scene 
was lighted up by a yellow glow from the west, 
where the sky was clearing. The torrent was 
still dashing along, making eddies among the 
stones ; and beyond it, in a thicket, under a wall 
of rock, was a group of Arabs round a fire, 
whose smoke curled up among the trees. At 
night, I went out once more; and that was the 
finest of all. The torrent was too deep within 
its banks to be touched by the moon, which was 
now shining brightly. The waters could scarcely 
be seen, except in one spot, where they caught 
a gleam from an Arab fire. But at this hour, 
its rush seemed louder than ever. I was startled 
to see how many were looking at it with me. 
AN along the opposite ridge, and on every point 
of the descent, were dim figures of Arabs; and 
in the precipice there was quite an illumination. 
Row beyond row of the caves gave out yellow 
gleams; and in the moonlight rose little pillars 
and wreaths of white smoke. The Arabs had 
come up from the whole country round, at the 
sound of the waters; and I had seen Petra pop- 
ulous once more.” 


They met with one sad illustration of the 
rapidity with which the monuments of Petra 
are crumbling away. When a few centuries 
more have passed, history and tradition may 
afford the only traces of the multitudes who 
once dwelt there, except their cave-houses in 
the rocks, which will tell nothing regarding 
the progress of their old inhabitants in arts and 
science. 


“ In the evening, Mr. W. came to give us the 
result of his visit to the Greek inscription. It 
was soon told. The whole facade had fallen — 
brought down, no doubt, by the rains of yester- 
day! When the party arrived, they found the 
way blocked up by masses of stone: and the 
guides were aghast at the ruin. It was well for 
us, and more than we could have expected, that 
they did not attribute the mischief to the pro- 
fanation of our visit, and take vengeance on us 
accordingly. Mr. W. searched, and found a bit 
of the inscription: but as a whole, it is irrecov- 
erable. That far-famed work is gone for ever! 
This is a warning to us not to judge of what 


Petra was by what we see now. It is natural to 
suppose a sort of immutability in a rock fastness 
like this; but we see here how much depends 
on the structure of the rock, and the influences 
which operate upon it. The forces of wind and 
‘water are great at Petra; and the presence of 
oxyde of iron here, as of saltpetre in the columns 
at Karnac, seems to insure the fall of works 
which would appear likely to greet as many 
generations as the everlasting hills. 

“T again went out at night, and saw the fires 
of the Arabs, even in some very distant caves. 
But instead of clear moonlight, there were clouds 
driving in the cold rising wind. I lingered over 
this night view; for it was the last. In the 
morning we were to be off; and the most 
romantic vision of the travels of my life would 
be withdrawn.” 


We have seldom met a more diversified 
work than ‘‘ Eastern Life, present and past.” 
It has two divisions —the life present is a 
pleasant book, calculated to convey clear im- 
pressions of scenery and society in Heypt, in 
Syria generally, and especially in Palestine ; 
that section of the work is a valuable contribu- 
tion to our oriental literature ; but “life past?” 
is full of crude and vague conjectures — put 
forward and reasoned from as proved and 
incontestible facts, or of doubts thinly veiled ; 
and clouded statements that may bear any 
interpretation, but seem designed to cast dis- 
credit over ecclesiastical history as generally 
received. — Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


An Trattaw Umprerta. A Roman tétrent 
is a very different thing from an English 
shower. You put up your umbrella; it is 
laid flat upon your head in an instant. The 
flimsy Parisian article is viewed with contempt 
by the Italian people. The native carries 
(when apprehensive of rain, which may con- 
tinue three days without cessation) a ponder- 
ous machine, which, when opened, resembles 
a little tent suspended in the air, under which 
he walks securely. The construction of the 
Italian umbrella is simple enough, a mass of 
oiled calico is attached to a stout pole; and 
this, when spread, resists the torrent wonder- 
fully. In a short time the spouts begin to 
play, the jets d’eau of modern Rome. I 
think these spouts have been dexterously con- 
irived to aid in washing the streets, a process 
the natives would perish rather than undertake. 
These ducts are about two feet long, and pro- 
ject from the roofs of the houses; through 
such spouts the water is made to spin into the 
middle of the street with admirable effect, for 
no deposite can withstand its power.— White- 
side’s Italy in the Nineteenth Century. 
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MEMOIRS OF JEROME PATUROT. 


Memoirs of Jérome Paturot — [ Mémoires de 
Jérome Paturot. Patente Electeur et Eli- 
gible]. By Louis Reybaud. Paris. 


These volumes contain what may be called the 
““ Grandeur et Decadence’’ of the fortunes of 
Jerome Paturot. They who have followed 
with interest his early struggles in his ‘ Search 
for a Social and Political Position,’’ and seen 
how, throush many vicissitudes and perils, 
he finally obtained shelter ‘under a cotton 
nightcap,’’ — will have perhaps imagined that 
he had nothing further to do than live con- 
tent and enjoy the satisfactory condition at 
which he had arrived, as head of a flourishing 
hosiery establishment in the French capital. 

But the desire of fame is insatiable. He 
who has begun to whisper secrets into the ear 
of the public, is pretty sure to continue his 
confidence: and accordingly, M. Paturot here 
takes up the pen to communicate, in autobio- 
graphical fashion, his experience of public and 
private life, under what now appears the re- 
mote historical period of the reign of the Citi- 
zen Kine. 

Ambition, that glorious fault by which the 
angels fell, is still busy at the heart of Jérome. 
It first manifests itself, innocently enough, in 
the improvement and decoration of his shop — 
in making the old signboard give place to a 
new, nutwood to mahogany, oil to gas, Xe. ; 
and then urges him to a step more equivo- 
cal, the dismissal of his old shopmen, for 
others “in the flower of their youth and with 
the most fashionable beards.”’ 

Madame Paturot is a genius. Not only has 
she “developed the flannel waistcoat from its 
rudimentary condition and brought it into 
harmony with the human form,” but she has 
worked wonders in the art of stuffing, and 
furnished the gods and goddesses of the Opera 
with whatever is requisite for the perfection of 
their contour. The connoisseur who worships 
the beauty of outline exhibited in the Ballet, 
dreams not of what he owes to the talents 
of Madame Paturot and the virtues of wad- 
ding. 

Ministering thus at once to the useful and 
the agreeable, Monsieur Paturot is progressing 
rapidly on the road to fortune, when he meets 
with his Mephistopheles in a certain Oscar, 
an artist of the ‘‘ hairy school,” who exhibits 
landscapes resembling poached eggs and spin- 
ach, and paints portraits ad infinitum of Louis 
Philippe for the delight of the then loyal com- 


munes of France—assuming with reference to 


this branch of his business the title of ‘* Paint- 
er in Ordinary of his Majesty.” Finding that 
they agree admirably on all esthetical sub- 
jects, the too confiding Jérome Paturot intro- 
duces the painter to his house, where the lat- 
ter speedily established himself as an inmate :— 
and ‘now farewell the tranquil mind!”’ The 
insidious Oscar suggests to Jérome that he 
marvellously resembles Napoleon ; assists him 
to win his election as Captain of the National 
Guard; and thence tempts him step by step 
on to a giddy height, where the hosier’s shop, 
on which the whole glittering fabric rests, be- 
comes invisible. Behold him at length a guest, 
the most loyal of guests, at the table of the 
Citizen King.— | 

Even now, when all my illusions have fled, 
there is something soothing and consoling in the 
remembrance of those illustrious banquets — 
those incomparable gravies. A certain class of 
pamphleteers have been pleased to throw out 
insinuations against the style in which the royal 
table was served, and to devise all sorts of de- 
testable pleasantries on the subject. Now, I am |. 
not partial to the use of torture — I have none 
of the blood of Nero or the gall of Marat in my 
composition; but I must say, I could with pleas- 
ure see these villains ascend the scaffold. Had 
they once approached the table which they thus 
depreciate — had they but once moistened their 
throats with that velvet Burgundy and that in- 
comparable Lafitte —had they studied those 
roasts, and those side dishes, reviewed the game, 
and the poultry, and the fish — investigated the 
hors d'œuvres, and rendered themselves familiar 
with the sweetmeats — I could but pity their 
want of taste and of natural sensibility. But 
they cannot entrench themselves behind the 
natural depravity of their organs—for they. 
know not the dishes that they calumniate. They 
have never tasted—nay, not so much as smelt — 
the dainties that they thus pursue with their ex- 
ecrable jokes. And this—this is the way in 
which history is written ! 


The organ of veneration is, as our readers 
perceive, finely developed in M. Paturot ; and 
his devotion is rewarded by the still higher 
honor of an invitation to a ball at the Tuile- 
ries. After many lessons from the painter 
“of the hairy school,”’ and many dressed re- 
hearsals of the part which he would have to 
play at court, 


The day of the fête arrived, and with it fresh 
miseries. It was ten o’clock at night, and the 
hair-dresser had not arrived for my wife, and I 
was still expecting my shoes. Servant after 
servant was sent off to hasten the loiterers. At 
length, after many vexations and explosions of 
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impatience, at eleven o’clock we set out. But 
we were not yet at the end of our troubles. 
To arrive at the Carrousel, it was necessary 
to fall into the line at the end of the Rue 
Rivoli. The carriages were crawling slowly 
on, and the sky was pouring down a torrent on 
the pavement. The length of the queue was 
enormous; and I was on the point of telling my 
coachman, in despair, to drive home again, when 
we perceived the flight of steps that was to bring 
us into port. The staircase was as crowded as 
the steeet. We ascended slowly, step by step, 
and soon found of how little service our prelim- 
inary studies were likely to prove in practice. 
Swords crossed, and trains got entangled in the 
legs of the cavaliers with'a sort of wilful obstinacy. 
Before we had reached so much as the door of the 
apartments, we were already rumpled and spoilt; 
but at length, by the exertions of the attendants 
and some movements of the elbows, we made 
our way to the grand saloon where the king and 
queen were standing. I had bestowed infinite 

ains on the preparation of my bow. I executed 
it most happily, and added a “ Sire!” the in- 
tonation of which was perfect. But when I 
raised my head to enjoy my triumph, his Maj- 
esty had turned his back, and was talking to 
some ambassador from the North. That ‘ back” 
poisoned the fête to me. 


On consideration, however, Jerome’s loy- 
alty is proof against this disappointment. He 
considers that Majesty has to perform three 
thousand salutations, succeeding each other 
‘as fast as the strokes of the piston in a steam 
engine’’; and instead of resenting the neglect 
of his ‘* Sire,” he begins to pity royalty thus 
condemned to hard labor, and to marvel at 
the gift of perpetual smiles which Heaven has 
granted to royal muscles.— 


And when I watched the passage of those 
furbelowed dowagers and foolish peers, the faces 
fat and lean, wrinkled and toothless, imbecile 
and vulgar, that followed in an interminable file, 
I wondered that any human head could avoid 
turning at the spectacle, and the suffocating heat 
and the mingling of a thousand odors. The 
eye was bewildered in a maze of jewels and 
plumes, and ribbons and epaulettes, and bare 
bosoms and shoulders, and lace and embroidery, 
and stars and orders, and German eagles and 
English garters — moving perpetually in all 
directions, and forming rivers of gold and silver. 
What luxury! Gracious Heaven, what magnif- 
icence ! — And to find myself there, elbowing 
a Marshal of France, treading on the corns of 
a foreign ambassador, in the midst of the great- 
est names of Europe, and the finest diamonds in 
the world! it was an honor that no Paturot in 
the world before me had ever enjoyed. Let 
none say that the revolution of July was an 
abortion. Has it not introduced hosiers to the 
Tuilleries ? 


Then we have M. Paturot in another char- 
acter. Connected with the political world by 


his epaulettes—for he has become chief of his 
battalion—and with the industrial by his shop, 
he is summoned to give evidence before a 
commission sitting to inquire into the state of 
the French Manufactures; and has an oppor- 
tunity, thus, of proving that his patriotism is 
as sound as his loyalty. His political economy 
is exemplary.— 


There are in political economy two schools: 
one of which I shall call the humanitarian, to 
show my contempt of it—the other is the 
French school. The humanitarian school is sold 
to the foreigner. It delights in the cachemires 
of India, the mackintosh of England, the furs of 
Siberia, the hemp of Russia, the iron of Swe- 
den, the dates of Barbary, the oranges of Mon- 
aco. Souls devoid of nationality! They would 
not hesitate to clothe and feed and warm them- 
selves with the produce of a foreign soil. They 
can of course find specious pretexts enough. 
They pretend that we should accept that which 
is good from whatever quarter it may come— 
that what is found best and cheapest should have 
the preference in the market. It is not thus 
that the French school reasons. That school 
would wear drugget instead of cloth, to encour- 
age the manufactures of our own country—would 
even consent to buy drugget dearer than cloth. 
Such is its devotion, that it considers French 
chicory superior to Mocha coffee, and would 
rather give a fever patient French arsenic than 
American quinine. 


In the midst of his peroration in favor of 
these noble-minded economists, M. Paturot is 
troubled by the recollection of certain bales of 
British flannel to be found in his warehouse. 
But what can he do?—this is obviously his 
customers’ fault. His examination before the 
Commissioners presents a tempting opportuni- 
ty for making a speech, and gaining a little 
literary reputation.— 


Question by the Commissioner—What have 
you to say, M. Paturot, on the subject of wool- 
len fabrics? Consult your experience and 
your memory. 

Answer.— Woollen fabrics are, as their name 
implies, derived from the spoils of flocks; and 
in this sense the question concerns at once man- 
ufactures and agriculture. From the point of 
view from which I regard it, I should say it was 
commercial also. Agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures are, therefore, all interested in the 
woollen fabric. In going back to the most re- 
mote periods of history, we find the same phe- 

omenon. The capitularies of Charlemagne, 
the edicts of Sully, bear witness to the fact. 

Question—The Commission would prefer hear- 
ing of the condition of this manufacture in our 
own time. . 

Answer.—I am coming to that. We distin- 
guish various kinds of wool—long wool and 
short wool; and Nature, who is sometimes ca- 
pricious, has not given to France the monopoly 
of the sheep. She has placed the merino in 
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Spain, in Derbyshire, in Saxony—all which are 
foreign countries: but I cannot pardon these 
flocks for flourishing out of France. I acknowl- 
edge no sheep but the sheep of France. 

Question. —This feeling does you honor, M. 
Paturot. But would it not be for the advantage 
of our wool to introduce some of the finer for- 
eign sheep ? 

Answer. —W hat !—and the French shepherds, 
M. President? and the French pastures—and 
the French shepherds’ dogs? No! M. Presi- 
dent! There I am inflexible! Vivent les mou- 
tons Frrrrancais! I will lay my head on the 
block if that be necessary. My ancestors, M. 
President, were Auvergnats—and they carried 
the culture of the mouton Frrrrancais even to 
fanaticism. Imyself,in my youth, knew only the 
sheep of France. It is an intelligent creature, 
full of grace and fascination. May my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth ere it shall utter 
a syllable disagreeable to that quadruped! Vive 
le mouton Frrrrancais. 
of France, it alone can have a just claim to the 
French wool market, as well as to the glorious 
privilege of supplying the French nation with 
chops. 


Not less eloquent is M. Paturot when ques- 
tioned on the subject of cottons. France, it is 
true, does not at present furnish raw cotton,— 
but “there are specimens in the Jardin des 
Plantes that have a very promising appear- 
ance.’’ Besides, if she does not grow cotton, 
she is unrivalled in cotton night-caps.— 


She is not, and must not be, at the mercy of 
foreigners for an article of such signal impor- 
tance. Let us for a moment suppose the cotton 
night-cap become an exotic,—for which we de- 
pended on other nations. Let a war break out, 
and you would not have a night-cap in France! 
The enemy would attack you by a universal 
cold in the head. 

Commissioner.—This objection is not without 
force ; but it appears to the commission that you 
have not reliance enough on the intelligence 
and activity of the French nation. When I 
speak of the introduction of foreign night-caps, 
I mean of course under a system of differential 
duties. Now, if with this protection the French 
night-cap could still not compete with those of 
foreign countries, what would you say to a man- 
ufacture so feeble ? 

Answer.—M. President, with all possible re- 
spect I am compelled to say that you are falling 
into a political economy that is both humanita- 
rian and revolutionary. Our cotton night-caps 
are the first in the universe; and it is for that 
very reason that we cannot endure to admit any 
other. 

The Commission will consider this argument. 

M. Paturot. I appeal from this Commission. 
I see that there are in it enemies of the national 
industry, —who will not render to the national 
night-cap the justice which is its due—who are 
seeking to eliminate it from the national market. 
Iappeal, I say, from this Commission, —and I 
demand formally the head of the President! 


Nourished on the soil. 


This sally procured for M. Paturot a well- 
deserved testimonial from ‘‘ the trade; ’’ but 
not content with the honor thus achieved, he 
becomes a Mæcenas—protects the arts at the 
instigation of Oscar, builds a mansion in the 
style of the middle ages—and takes a high 
degree in the school of fashion by passing a 
flirtation,. or something more, with a great 
lady, a Russian princess, the owner, as he is 
informed by Oscar, of vast estates in the Uk- 
raine, as well as of twenty-two thousand serfs 
and three hundred thousand sheep ; but whose 
revenue has unfortunately at the moment been 
sequestrated by the Emperor,—so that she is 
reluctantly compelled to be indebted to M. 
Paturot for considerable advances. ‘In the 
saloons of the Princess—filled, of course, with 
all the ‘best society of Paris” —Jérome 
meets with a young, a very young, gentleman 
of a most elegant exterior, with faultless boots 
and irreproachable waistcoats, whom, to his 
great surprise, he discovers to be in possession 
of great political influence; ‘‘ being no other 
than a great man’s private secretary, who gov- 
erns the minister, who governs the Council.” 
It was difficult to believe that such power 
could have fallen into such hands, and that 
the destinies of the country could in any way 
depend upon this beardless boy; but so it 
was. “It was the duty of this youth to make 
picturesque tours through the soirées and the- 
atres, and balls and concerts of the capital— 
to have his foot in every considerable house, 
and his ear at every keyhole.” The secretary 
encourages M. Paturot—whose loyal devotion 
to the Court has not passed unobserved—to 
put himself forward as a candidate for a seat 
in the Chamber, in opposition to a certain ob- 
noxious Deputy whom the Government desires 
to oust—one of those disagreeable fellows who 
are always talking about economy. His new 
friend, the secretary, assures him that ‘‘the 
King’s Government will watch the progress of 
his election with the greatest interest.’’— 


“Do not spare anything on your side, M. Pa- 
turot. As for the Administration, it will do its 
duty. I will speak to the minister this very 
day. Turn out M , what a triumph !”—“ I 
will get the shepherds of the arrondissement to 
stone him,” I exclaimed with fervor.—“ No, 
M. Paturot; no violence; the Government of 
His Majesty rejects methods of that kind. The 
arrondissement is at the present momentin a very 
good condition to see its error, in having for six 
elections persisted in choosing an opposition 
member. During all that time we have taken 
care to do nothing for it. That is what we call 
taking the place by famine.”—“ Oh, science of 
government, how I recognize you in that policy !” 
I exclaimed with transport.—“In the various 
communes,” pursued the secretary, “there are 
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clocks out of repair—roads to put in order. A 
few weeks before the election, we will take our 
measures.” 


Thus powerfully supported, M. Paturot is 
duly returned ; and in the Chamber he has 
another opportunity of displaying the oratorical 
talents of which he has already given some 
specimens. Unfortunately, his originally nar- 
row education has left him the prejudice that 
it is necessary to know something of a subject 
before speaking about it; and with a view to 
his parliamentary education he passes in re- 
view some of the most distinguished speakers. 
(M.M. Berryer, Odillon Barrot, Lamartine, 
Guizot, and Thiers), —of whom he gives 
sketches, and the last-mentioned of whom he 
resolves to take for his model. 


What pleased me especially in this orator was 
that he always took up the question from the cra- 
dle, and never left it until it was completely ex- 
hausted. He always seemed to think—and God 
knows with what good reason !—that the Cham- 
ber was ignorant of the very A B C of the mat- 
terin hand. In that he showed his profound 
knowledge of human nature. . Thanks to him, I 
only just missed understanding the question of 
the Kast. I learned that there exists on the 
banks of the Bosphorus a town called Constan- 
tinople, and that among the inhabitants the 
Turks are in a majority. A little more and I 
should have found out what is meant by Egypt 
and Syria! 

We have not space to follow M. Paturot 
through his parliamentary career, nor to trace 
the successive steps of the downward progress 
of his fortune,—far more rapid of course than 
his ascent. In a moment of frailty he is 
tempted to vote against ministers and join a 
party which enjoys a triumph of only forty- 
eight hours. — 

Adieu, then, to ministerial favor, to official 
influence, to profits and honors! It was too 
hard for me to unstall some of my colleagues 
who had a foot in each camp, who could dine 
with the ministry and sup with the opposition ; 
it was a feat too giddy and perilous for my poor 
head, and required an appetite that belonged 
not to my constitution. 


The shop, it is needless to say, has suffered 
grievously from the absence and inattention of 
Jérome and his lady, from the house in the 
style of the middle ages, from the election, 
the parliamentary dinners and reunions,—not 
to mention the friendly advances to the Rus- 
sian Princess, who has suddenly vanished from 
the eyes of men, and the system of forced 
loans vigorously applied by M. Oscar, whose 
friendship has naturally cooled a little as Jé- 
rome’s star declined from its zenith. To him, 
however, the Deputy is indebted for a useful 
suggestion.— 
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When I had finished the melancholy history 
of my financial embarrassment, Oscar kept his 
eyes fixed on me for some minutes, with a grav- 
ity quite unusual with him.—“ Jerome,” said he, 
at length, “you are but a child. You have yet 
a certain amount of commercial credit, and you 
are a Deputy — here are two infallible means of 
making a fortune ten times over.” — “I should 
like to see you try, Oscar”’— “I! Make mea 
Deputy for twenty-four hours, and I’d be rolling 
in gold and diamonds. But you, poor fellow, 
you would n’t find water in the sea. A Deputy 
and in want of money! pooh, pooh! ”— “ Don’t 
beat about the bush, Oscar, but tell me at once 
what I can get by being a Deputy? A place, 
perhaps, say of ten—fifteen—twenty thousand 
francs a year, which would be enormous? That 
wouldn’t save me.’—“ A place!” said he con- 
temptuously ; “Jérome,” he added, solemnly, 
“What I am going to say must remain a secret be- 
tween us two. Swear it.’—“ Very well, I swear.” 
“ Jérome, do you know a certain ingenious instru- 
ment by the vulgar designated a telegraph ?”— 
“ Certainly.” —‘‘ Well, representative of the peo- 
ple, there are millions of francs at the ends of 
the arms of that little piece of mechanism. I 
shall say no more. Perhaps I have already 
said too much. That telegraph is a droll fellow, 
and might bring an action against me for de- 
famation.”—“ Nay, Oscar !”—“ Jerome, I will 
remain a stranger to politics. I set a value on 
my head—seeing that it is the only thing I have 
to dispose of. But I repeat, cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of the telegraph—there are advan- 
tages in it.”—“ But how; Oscar ? What do you 
mean ?”—“ What do I mean? My dear sir, 
I stand in a certain position. The director of 
the Fine Arts has promised me two hundred 
and seventy portraits of his Majesty to paint— 
for so many different communes of France.” 
“Good Heavens, you can surely count upon my 
discretion ! ”—< Well, then, listen, Jerome. In 
the second arrondissement of Paris there is situ- 
ated an edifice in the Greek style of architecture, 
denominated the Bourse. Combine those two 
words, the Telegraph and the Bourse—the 
Bourse and the Telegraph—and see if you can 
draw no inferences from them.” 


Jerome is at length enabled to perceive the 
brilliant perspective opened to him by the 
painter, and for some months carries on his 
operations very successfully. Several little 
pieces of intelligence transmitted at the right 
moment have the happiest results. But act- 
ing boldly on some news conveyed in a des- 
patch of which he has accidentally caught 
sight while making a familiar morning call on 
the minister, —his second fortune is swept away 
in a moment, and the house of Paturot falls to 
rise no more. The despatch, it appears, was 
dated several years back, —and had been laid 
on the table in the minister’s dressing room 
only in the quality of a piece of waste paper 
for his convenience in shaving. 

Another shifting of the scene brings us by 
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a natural transition to a debtor’s prison; in 
which M. Paturot—who we perceive is, under 
the influence of adversity, becoming a sadder 
and a wiser man,—makes the following reflec- 
tions.— 


“ The prison of Clichy is not in itself mourn- 
ful or terrifying in its aspect,—and its situation, 
commanding a view of Paris and overlooking 
the gardens of the neighborhood, isfar from dis- 
acreeable; but there is something oppressive in 
the very thought of a prison; and the appear- 
ance of the locks, the bolts, the turnkeys, imme- 
diately recalls a captive to the dismal reality of 
his position. In the life of a malefactor the pris- 
on occupies a regular place; he enters it as a 
matter of course, and quits it with little satisfac- 
tion. He had attacked society knowingly, and 
society has avenged itself and shut him up like 
a dangerous animal. That is all fair. But im- 
prisonment for debtis the true torture. Wheth- 
er poverty or imprudence have brought a man 
to it, it has almost always fallen on him quite 
unexpectedly ; and most prisoners of this class 
have wives and children dependent on them for 
support, to whom their imprisonment is almost a 
sentence of death. It is a legacy of barbarous 
times. With a few exceptions, it reduces itself 
to this—to demand money from a man, and at 
the same time to place him in a situation in 
which it is impossible for him to getit. * * 
On first entering my new domicile, I was terri- 
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fied to find in it so large a proportion of the 
working classes. These make the great bulk of 
the inhabitants of the prison—these and the small 
tradesmen and minor industrial classes of Paris. 
We are too much accustomed to regard Clichy 
asthe purgatory of spendthrifts and prodigal 
sons ;—these form in reality the smallest part of 
its population. 


Our friend Jérome is released by the exer- 
tions of his Malvina—who, notwithstanding 
her little wanderings in “ Vanity Fair,” has 
remained sound at heart. Her diamonds 
and cachemires and all the appurtenances of 
the pomp and state of the great house of Pa- 
turot in its days of glory, are swept off to the 
Mont de Piété—a philanthropic institution 
where persons in distress may obtain money at 
the interest of 60 per cent. per annum. Je- 
rome finally obtains a small place under 
Government, and retires to the enjoyment of 
domestie happiness in a cottage in the country. 
Oscar continues to execute portraits of His 
Majesty ; and Rumor says that the Princess 
Flibustoffskoi is keeping a café on the banks 
of the Neva,—and that a magnificent noble- 
man who accompanied her, the Field-Marshal 
Tapanowitch, rinses the glasses of the estab- 
lishment.— Atheneum. 
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Di Massimo 


When the ministers of the allied powers, 
relieved from the fear of Napoleon — thanks 
chiefly to English blood and English money 
— were at last allowed, in 1814 and 1815, to 
sit down with a light heart, if not with a 
tranquil conscience, to allot the square miles 
of territory, with its thousands of inhabitants, 
of which their masters-had become possessed 
as deliverers, and of which they were going 
to dispose as owners, a few statesmen raised 


their unheeded voices against that ancient 
abuse of force, which alone seemed dictating 
the new arrangements. Napoleon could 
scarcely have done worse. In vain was it 
urged that every principle of justice and 
policy required the restoration of an inde- 
pendent Polish nation —that language, race, 
religion, character, rendered it impossible for 
the Belgians ever to amalgamate with the 
Dutch, or the Italians with the Austrians — 
that Spain and Sicily had merited, at our 
hands particularly, to be preserved from the 
selfish cruelty of the Bourbons— that the 
elder branch of that family, with its tradi- 
tions, its bigotry, and its sure reactions, 
would never be permanently accepted by the 
French, on whom it was forced by conquer- 
ors. All this was urged in vain. The 
pacificators of the world relied on their bayo- 
nets, on their police, and on the support 
which they expected from each other in virtue 
of the Holy Alliance. Germany required a 
little management; and the fathers of their 
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people in that country adopted the advice of Old 
Guido de Montefeltro to Boniface VIII., — 


“ Lunga promessa con I’ attender corto 
Trionfar ci fara nell’ alto seggio ;” 


and they acted accordingly. Constitutions 
and free governments were lavishly promised ; 
but when the fulfilment of these promises 
was claimed, the sovereigns met their subjects 
with an altered countenance. At one time 
popular claims were parried with the dexterity 
of low attorneys and the coolness of swindlers ; 
at another, put down with the fierceness of 
banditti. An assembly of despots at Frank- 
fort reduced the weak sovereigns of Germany 
to the condition of vassals ; and the detestable 
tribunals of Mayence proved themselves the 
worthy successors of the imperial torturers of 
Ratisbon. 

As often as those, who had foreseen and 
foretold the consequences of this conduct, 
have reminded its advocates of their blind- 
ness, the latter have deemed it a sufficient 
answer to say that Europe has enjoyed four- 
and-thirty years of peace. |‘ Peace has lasted 
thirty-three or thirty-four years.” We may 
be allowed to ask, what are the signs and 
fruits of peace? Has it been peace in 
France, where, since 1814, the country has 
witnessed only a succession of revolutions — 
the flight of Louis XVIIT., his second res- 
toration by foreign powers, the dethronement 
of his successor, the expulsion of his line, the 
transfer of the crown to an elected dynasty, 
the fall of that dynasty, and the proclamation 
of a republic? Has it been peace in Spain, 
where, in spite of the ferocious proceedings of 
Ferdinand VII., a wild democratic constitu- 
tion had to be overthrown by that very 
French nation, which, when most unable to 
maintain its own freedom, allowed itself to be 
made the oppressor of that of others — and 
where, after all, the order of succession to the 
throne has been changed, and a constitutional 
monarchy, or at least what is meant to be 
such, established? Has it been peace in the 
Netherlands, where Holland and Belgium 
have been separated ? — in Poland, where the 
last vestiges of its nationality have been 
drowned in the blood of her children ? — in 
Italy, where their attempted revolutions have 
outnumbered their years of peace, and where 
for every boasted month of peace there has 
| been more, far more, than one illustrious 
victim ? 

In the mean time what was done or doing 
from one end of the Continent to the other, 
towards the improvement of the condition of 
the people? Were they won over to loyalty 
by the blessings of paternal governments ? 
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Were they less taxed? Were armies less 
numerous, or the police less active? Was 
the press more free, and men of letters and 
liberal opinions more encouraged, or even 
more safe from persecution, than before ? 
Were judges made independent? Was edu- 
cation, in any proper sense of the word, for- 
warded, and the necessary steps taken to 
secure to future generations the blessings of 
civil and religious liberty ? 

These are questions to which the present 
state of urope is an all-sufficient answer. 
In too many places the benefits of peace have 
not got beyond the mere absence of dangers 
from without, by fire, and sword, and hostile 
armies. Yet surely the name of peace would 
not be so blessed were its natural fruits nega- 
tions only. And, when nations were said to 
be emancipated, something more than a feel- 
ing of national independence should have 
marked the difference in their conditions 
under the two systems, — honorably distin- 
guishing their condition, such as it had become 
under their new or native princes, from what 
it had been under the French. Unhappily, 
in some cases, there was not even the pride of 
national independence to fall back on. Those 
who originated these evils by their political 
arrangements, have not the virtue to confess 
their error: ‘‘it is, forsooth, the whole of 
civilized Europe which is to blame, not they : 
Europe ought to have been loyal, peaceful, 
happy, and satisfied ; if she is not, it is her 
own fault.” That there have been great 
faults somewhere, either mismanagement or 
misconduct, is now self-evident. And, in 
this alternative, we always prefer, with Burke, 
to presume in favor of the people against their 
governments; the one is changed so much 
more easily than the other. In the present 
instance, it is true that even those who had 
some knowledge of the feelings of discontent 
prevailing on the Continent, have been sur- 
prised at its extent and intensity. They 
were not prepared for hearing, not only that 
France and Prussia, with most of the minor 
German States, and Italy, were in a state of 
revolution, but that Vienna itself had deter- 
mined on Austria being no longer the model 
of oppressive and tyrannical governments. It 
was not surely for want of precautions that 
Metternich and Sedlenytski were obliged to 
fiy from the capital of the country which they 
had governed without control for so many 
years. They had never modified, or held out 


the slightest hope that they would ever 
modify, their system under any cireumstances. 
We see the consequence ; and trust that gov- 
ernments to the end of time may profit by the 
example. 


| 
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descended on that system, and it was anni- 
|| hilated without a struggle. 

The effect ef such portentous news on 
Italy would always have been great. Upon 
this occasion it was prodigious, — owing to 
the spirit of nationality lately awakened by 
the Pope, as well as to the state of irritation 
which the conduct of the Austrians in Lom- 
bardy had excited over the whole Peninsula. 
The Italians had two great sources of dissatis- 
faction : either of which has been ere this, as 
it ought to be, a cause in itself of mighty 
political revolutions : foreign usurpation, and 
bad government. It is true that only a small 
part of Italy was under the direct sway of 
Austria : but it was by Austrian power that 
the other Italian governments were directed 
and upheld — and were known and felt to be 
so. “In 1816 the king of Naples was pro- 
hibited, by engagement, from conceding a 
constitution to his subjects. Austria has ex- 
tracted a treaty to the same effect from the 
king of Sardinia, and from every prince in 
Haut eure. The sure instinct of des- 
potism instructs the Austrians that were 
there a square mile south of the Alps inde- 
pendent and constitutionalized, Lombardy is 
gone. The Neapolitans having nevertheless 
set up a constitution in 1820, Austria im- 
mediately suppressed it by force of arms. 
Again Austria interfered in 1821, in Pied- 
mont. In 1831, and again in 1832, with the 
same object and the same result, she bore 
down upon the Papal States: Italy is thus in 
effect nothing better than a Cisalpine Austria. 
Its ordinary policy is Austrian... . . . The 
native governments are every where enslaved 
and trammeled by Austrian agents. . . . It 
is Austria that makes out the catalogue of pro- 
scriptions, when what she calls order is re- 
stored. It is Austria which assumes the office 
of jailor to the other states, and claims the 
custody of their victims in her dungeons.’’ — 
(Ed. Rev. ly.) So much for foreign domi- 
nation. As to bad governments, —the bad- 
ness of those of Italy was so notorious, that 
we have no occasion, we believe, to adduce a 
word of proof. In some parts of Italy the gov- 
ernments were worse than in others: but they 
were all bad ; and, as we observed on a for- 
mer occasion, ‘on the whole it may be truly 
stated that there is no corner of Italy which is 
not qualified for a much better government 
than it enjoys.’—(Ib.) The Papal govern- 
ment had, in those times, “‘ raised itself to the 
bad eminence of being decidedly the worst 
and weakest of all the other governments in 
Italy, the least disposed to satisfy the reason- 
able requests of its subjects when preferred 
as humble suitors, the least able to resist their 


just demands when insisted on by arms.”’— 


(Ib.) Itis to the bad faith of the late, as 
much as to the honesty of the present Pope, 
that Italy owes the first prospect of regenera- 
tion, on which she can rely. 

The Austrian invasion of the Papal States 
in 1831 was all but causing at the time a gen- 
eral war; indeed, it was prevented only by 
the great powers— Austria, France, Great 
Britain, Prussia, and Russia — changing into 
an European ‘intervention the intervention 
which Austria had undertaken by herself and 
for her own objects. The five powers, after 
the usual amount of protocols and conferences, 
addressed, in May, 1831, a note to the Pon- 
tifical government ; which, ‘‘ although indefi- 
nite, as might be expected, and imperfect in 
its terms, nevertheless, on some points was 
sufficiently clear. It demanded the creation 
of a central board, charged with the revision 
of all the branches of administration, to act as 
a council of state and consist of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens. Also that a provincial and 
communal council should be established upon 
the principle of popular representation ; that 
a new civil and criminal legislation should be 
introduced, More simple and in some conform- 
ity with the knowledge of the age. Lastly, the 
secularization of employments ; in other words, 
that laymen should not be altogether excluded 
by law from all affairs of the least importance.’’ 
—(Ib.) His Holiness promised to follow 
this good advice; but, emboldened by the 
connivance and countenance of Austria, he so 
completely forgot his promises, that he would 
appear to have absolved himself from the per- 
formance of every one of them. We have no 
space to enter into particulars: but shall con- 
tent ourselves with assuring our readers that 
the government of Gregory XVI. became 
worse than that of any of his predecessors, 
and that nothing but the fear of Austrian 
bayonets and French acquiescence kept the 
subjects of the Pope from attempting to de- 
throne a sovereign priest, in whom they saw 
no signs of either honesty or religion. 

To Pius IX., his successor, the praise can- 
not be denied of being an upright and just 
man, as well as a pious and sincere Christian. 
He had witnessed and, as far as he could, had 
alleviated, before his elevation to the throne, 
the oppression which crushed the Papal states ; 
and he was aware that a deep abhorrence of 
the head of the church, not only in its tem- 
poral but in its spiritual capacity, was assum- 
ing a more determined character every day. 
He could not conceal from himself that the 
cause of all. this was principally the political 
faithlessness which we have just described ; 
and he at once resolved to act honestly, as 
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others ought to have done before him. Ac- 
cordingly, with great prudence, with great 
caution, and with great singleness of pur- 
pose, he endeavored to carry out the sug- 
gestions made to his predecessors by the 
five powers, in May, 1831, and to clear 
the tiara, if he could not clear his prede- 
cessor, from the charge, but too well prov- 
en, of having wilfully broken faith with the 
people. The present Pope did neither more 
nor less. He neither deserves blame as a 
rash innovator, a radical reformer, a firebrand, 
and so forth, nor the extravagant praises which 
have been lavished on him as having been of 
himself the regenerator and liberator of Italy: 
he is a plain honest man, who most proba- 
bly did not see the consequences of his hon- 
esty, or, if he did, said to himself “fiat jus- 
titia ruat cœlum.”? - 

There are Italians in this country who had 
an opportunity of expressing, in 1831,.a de- 
liberate opinion on the consequences likely to 
flow from the execution of the reforms recom- 
mended in the note of May. Their opinion 
was, that by joining in the recommendation 
Austria either was blind, or meant to pursue 
and urge a very different line of policy from 
what she had hitherto pursued and urged, 
since it was very easy to foresee, that such 
improvements at Rome could not fail to pro- 
duce a most salutary effect on the rest of 
Italy. Austria, on her part, lost little time 
in removing whatever doubt Italian politicians 
might be feeling on the course of her future 
policy. She aided and abetted the late Pope 
in breaking his word : and by so doing she 
proclaimed to Italy and the world, that she 
would neither improve her own administration, 
nor allow other Italian powers to improve 
theirs What was foreseen in 1831, took 
place as a matter of eourse in 1847. The 
sovereigns of two of the best administered 
Italian states, Piedmont and Tuscany, deter- 
mined on following the steps of Pius IX. 
They wisely resolved that there should be no 
room for invidious comparison, when the con- 
dition of their subjects and that of their neigh- 
bors should come to be considered side by 
side. Austria put herself, as of old, at the 
head of the stationary faction which would hear 
of no change ; and which was as ready now, 
as in former times, to stir up all passions, lay 
hold of all instruments, and go all lengths, at 
whatever risk to their own honor or the public 
good. The imbecile and cruel Bourbon who 
still sits on the throne of Naples—the Duke 
of Modena, Francis V., the worthy son of 
Francis IV.,—and the libertine cracked- 
brained Duke of Parma, took the Austrian 
side. From that moment, and for the first 
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time after some hundred years, there was in 
Italy, not only a nation oppressed on the one 
side and her foreign oppressors on the other, 
but there were princes on the side of the na- 
tion. It was a gigantic stride towards the de- 
liverance of Italy, and the country is indebted 
to Pius IX. for it. He it was who broke up 
the petty holy alliance of Italian signors. 

No part of the Italian people was more 
keenly alive to the difference between a na- 
tional and improving government and a foreign 
despotic oppression, than the Lombards and 
the inhabitants of the other provinces imme- 
diately subject to Austria. Whilst they them- 
selves were left under the harrow, under the 
galling and insulting rule of the steady and 
unswerving Viennese bureaucracy, they had 
now only to look over their border — and they 
would see the subjects of the Pope, of the 
King of Sardinia, and of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, governed by Italians and rapidly ad- 
vancing their political condition. It does not 
follow because the Papal States had been worse 
governed before than Lombardy and Venice, 
that Lombardy and Venice were governed 
well. They who felt where the shoe pinched 


‚were of a totally different opinion; and we 


hope our readers will agree with us in think- 
ins that four or five millions of dissatisfied 
people are more likely to be correct in the 
appreciation of a government which they have 
detested for years and against which they have 
repeatedly risen, than our travelling gentry ; 
who, without knowing much of thé language, 
very little of the manners and feelings, and 
nothing at all of the parochial, municipal, and 
customary laws of a country, offer themselves, 
nevertheless, as witnesses on the merits of its 
institutions and its administrative system. 
There is no nation more disposed than our- 
selves to treat with contempt the opinions that 
foreigners venture to express on our govern- 
ment and social policy : while there is none 
more disposed to pass judgment on those of 
foreign states. A foreigner paying us a flying 
visit and judging only from appearances, might 
have been inclined to think that Great Britain 
was wantonly and wilfully risking her happi- 
ness and liberties by the Reform Bill; or put- 


ting her landed as well as her commercial in- || 


terests in needless jeopardy, when she re- 
pealed her corn laws, threw open her ports, 


and with all the zeal of a recent convert | 


Where | 


denounced restrictions upon trade. 
abroad could we hope to find a person compe- 
tent to sit in judgement upon the actual state 
of Ireland—on the degree to which the pres- 


ent generation is responsible for it—on the | 


nature of the evil and the nature of the cure? 
M. von Raumur did not find a few days in 
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Dublin sufficient for the purpose. The opin- 
ions that we hear daily repeated by our own 
tourists, touching the excellence of the. Aus- 
trian government in Italy, carry the same 
weight as the opinions of a foreigner speaking 
of England, her government, and her domes- 
tie politics. 

To make the grievances of the Lombards 
known, we cannot do. better than translate a 
part of their recent manifesto to the European 
nations after the expulsion of the Austrians 
from Milan. 

“The Austrian government levied immod- 
erate taxes on our property, on our persons, 
and on necessary articles ; it extorted from us 


| the means by which alone it was saved from 


that bankruptey, to the brink of which it was 
brought by its bad and dishonestly administer- 
ed financial system ; it forced on us shoals of 
foreigners, avowed functionaries, and secret 
spies, eating our bread, and administering our 
affairs, judging our rights without knowing 
either our language or our customs; it im- 
posed on us foreign laws, inextricable from 
their multiplicity, and an intricate endless 
system of proceeding in criminal cases, in 
which there was nothing either true or solemn, 
except the prison and the pillory, the execu- 
tioner and the gallows; it spread round us 
ensnaring nets of civil and ecelesiastical, mili- 
tary and judicial regulations, all converging to 
Vienna, which alone engrossed the monopoly 
of thought, of will, and of judgment; it for- 
bade the development of our commerce and 
our industry, to favor the interest, of other 
provinces and of government manufactures-— 
the speculations of Viennese oligarchs ; it sub- 
mitted our municipal institutions, the boast of 
our country and the proof of national good 
sense, to a petty, harrassing control, conceived 
for fiscal purposes, and tending only to fetter 
us ; it enslaved religion, and used her as the 
instrument of its ignoble fears; it deprived 


‚| even public benevolence of its free course, 


making it subject to administrative interfer- 
ence, and turning it into an engine of govern- 
ment. It was after endless difficulties, and 
only after having recourse to the lowest pre- 
cautions, that private individuals were permit- 
ted to help the public wants, and preserve 
from contagion and corruption the poor, aban- 
doned to themselves in the streets, in their 
hovels, or in prison. It seized the property of 
minors, by forcing guardians to invest it in 


| public securities, which were to be dealt with 


arbitrarily and mysteriously by secret agents 
of the government; it subjected the liberal 


| arts to the most vexatious restraints ; it perse- 


cuted native knowledge; it raised the most 
ridiculous objections, and the most odious dif. 


ficulties, against. printing or importing printed 


x 


foreign books; it persecuted and entrapped | 


our most distinguished men, and raised to hon- 
or slavish understandings ; it systematized the 
sale of conscience, and organized an army of 
spies; it encouraged secret informations, and 
made suspicion the rule of its proceedings ; it 


gave the police full power over liberty, life, | 


and property; and threw the patriot into the 
same prison with the forger and the assassin.” 

A nation which can prefer such a bill of in- 
dictment against a government has, surely, 
abundant reason to get rid of it; and there 


can be no doubt, but that the millions of in- | 


habitants who bear witness to the truth of these 
charges, and are putting every thing in peril 
in support of them, are worthy of belief, spite 
of a few witnesses to character, Among Eng- 
lishmen, those most capable of forming an 
opinion, are not backward in coming forward 
in justification of the Lombards. We find the 
following testimony in a pamphlet which has 
just reached us, the last among those enumer- 
ated at the head of our article. The writer is 
Mr. Bowyer, a gentleman who has lived twenty 
years in Italy, and who, by education, by birth, 


and by social position, is eminently entitled.to | 


a hearing :—“ It is, indeed, the fashion,” he 
observes, “with some people, to say, that 
Lombardy was well governed by Austria. 
What would those persons say to being gov- 
erned in the same way, by the brutal force of 
foreign military despotism ? Austria might, in- 
deed, without difüculty, have governed Lom- 
bardy well. The Lombards are a remarkably 
peaceable, well-conducted people, and of an 
easy disposition. But they were ruled at the 
point of the bayonet. Civil rights they had 
none; and every man held his personal liberty 
and his property at the discretion of an in- 
quisitorial political police, and subservient or 
corrupt. magistrates. Even the amusements 
and daily habits of the Italians were subject 
to-a strict and pedantic discipline. But it is 
not necessary to dwell on specific grievances. 
Are the Italian feelings of nationality entitled 
to no respect? True, the Italians have never, 


in modern times, been united into one state. | 


But what then? Is community of language 
and literature nothing? Is community of tra- 
ditions and history nothing? And is com- 
munity of race no bond of union? The Italians 
feel as one nation ; and there are few Fnglish- 
men who do not sympathize with them, and 
cordially desire their deliverance by their own 
Be from their foreign masters.’’ (pp. 21, 

The first public symptoms of the unanimous 
feelings of the Lombards, subsequent to the 
declared division of the rulers of Italy into 
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| those who were for and those who were against 
| improvement, openly appeared on the new 
| Archbishop of Milan taking possession of his 
see at the beginning of Septemker, 1847. 
Upon this occasion the armed police were let 
| loose on the people, who had given no other 
| provocation than by singing hymns in praise of 
Pius IX. That the population of the Lom- 
bard and the Venetian provinces was uneasy 
| and dissatisfied could, of course, be no secret. 
The students of the Universities of both Pa- 
| via and Padua had become particular objects 
| of dislike to the Austrian officers, who attack- 
ed and murdered them in a cowardly manner. 
| Meanwhile the authorities of every description 
| addressed petitions to the government; from 
which every government but that of Austria 
| would have taken timely warning. On the 
| contrary, it continued to irritate as well as in- 
jure, and took issue with the public on every 
trifle. The people, by wearing a hat of a 
singular shape, or a waistcoat of a peculiar 
cut, by dressing the hair or beard in a cer- 
tain manner, reduced the police to despair. 
The moment an edict was published against 
any remarkable fashion, another was universally 
adopted. This was no sooner suppressed than 
a third followed, then a fourth, and so on. 
These are trifles, no doubt; yet the agreement 
on both sides, by the nation and the govern- 
ment, not to consider them as trifles, but as 
symbols of grave import, ought to have opened 
the eyes of the Austrians, and shown them 
their true position. 

The unanimous feeling of the Milanese was 
soon exhibited in a more alarming form. In 
order to injure the revenue, lottery tickets 
were no longer bought, and smoking was given 
| up. From the resolution to abstain for a time 
| from this offensive habit, the most deplorable 
| consequences ensued. In detailing these events 
we shall follow the account drawn up by M. 
d’Azeglio ; knowing him to be a truthful, up- 
right, and honorable man, utterly-incapable of 
stating not only what he does not believe, but 
what he has not good ground for believing to 
be strictly correct in every particular. 

On the 2d of January, 1848, no one was to 
be seen smoking in the streets, except either a 
few persons who were not aware of the deter- 
mination taken, or the police. The smokers 
were hissed. Toward: evening the soldiers be- 
gan to insult and ill-use the mob. The mayor 
of Milan, Casati, who had filled the office for 
several years—and this proves that he was any 
thing but a dangerous revolutionist, or the 
government would not have allowed him to 
have occupied so long a situation of that influ- 
ence and honor—remonstrated with the soldiers 
on their violence ; whereupon, pretending not 


to know him, the satellites of government actu- 
ally arrested him, and took him prisoner to the 
Direction of Police. The corporation repaired 
thither ia a body to protest against the conduct 
of the soldiery and the arrest of their mayor, 
who was then set at liberty. Casati is now at 
the head of the provisional government of 
Lombardy. He was brother to the Countess 
Confalonieri who died of a broken heart at the 
condemnation of her husband and the brutal 
treatment which she herself received from the 
late Emperor of Austria, on the occasion of 
her throwing herself at his feet to beg for 
mercy. On the 3d, not only was a report 
spread among the soldiers that a conspiracy to 
murder them had been discovered, but a print- 
ed handbill was circulated in addition, of a 
kind calculated to rouse their worst passions. 
Our readers are aware of the severity of Aus- 
tria, as of all despots, against unlicensed print- 
ing; the very fact, therefore, of the police of Mil- 
an never having even attempted to trace the 
printing of this document, in order to enforce the 
law, is of itself sufficient evidence of its origin. 
To encourage the valor of the troops, six cigars 
were distributed to each soldier, and an unusual 
allowance of brandy. In these circumstances, 
under the double excitement of supposed 
wrongs and injuries, and of cigars and brandy, 
the soldiers were permitted to go about in par- 
ties of thirty or forty, without officers, insult- 
ing and annoying the peaceful citizens. Towards 
evening these licensed bandits drew their 
swords, and fell indiscriminately on the unarmed 
inhabitants who chanced to come in their way. 
In this manner they murdered sixty-one persons 
—six of whom were under eighteen years of age, 
five more than sixty, and one (a councillor in 
the Court of Appeal and a particular supporter 
of the paternal government of Austria) seventy- 
four years old ; forty-two persons received a 
hundred and thirteen serious wounds. In the 
list of the wounded are reckoned only those 
who were taken to the hospitals ; of the others 
we have no account. Asa specimen of the 
manner of proceeding in this business, we shall 
relate the circumstances attending one or two 
cases of slaughter. A number of persons | 
pursued by dragoons on horseback, took refuge 
in a public house, “the Foppa.” The drag- 
oons dismounted, left their horses at the door, 
and twenty-five of them having entered the 
house, they put to death eight persons, namely, 
the inn-keeper and his son, one Castelli and 
his daughter Theresa, seven years old ; Swir- | 
mer a journeyman ; Parro, a tailor; De Lo- 
renzi, aragman ; and Canziani, a porter. They 
then plundered, ravished, and committed all 
the excesses that a licentious and unrestrained 
soldiery were formerly wont to perpetrate in a 
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fortress taken by storm. As the workmen of a 
coachmaker of the name of Sala were leaving 
their factory, forty soldiers issued from a neigh- 
boring barrack, attacked them, killed one, and 
wounded twelve. 

Our readers must not understand that be- 
cause officers were not at hand to check this 
butchery, they were therefore indifferent to 
what was going on. By no manner of means. 
Before the massacre began, orders had been 
sent to the hospitals to prepare beds for the 
wounded ; a precaution not taken, however, 
out of kindness to the inhabitants who were 
about to be cut to pieces; for—and it is a 
| fact which, as d’Azeglio very properly ob- 
serves, could hardly be believed, except on ev- 
idence which leaves no room for doubt — some 
of the unhappy wretches who were wounded, 
were taken to prison, where their wounds 
were left undressed. This brought on mortifi- 
cation, of which two at least are known to 
have died, whilst others narrowly escaped with 
their lives. 

Of all the Austrian authorities, not one was 
to be found to repress these disorders. The 
mayor, Casati, presented himself, accompanied 
by a large number of respectable inhabitants, 
to Count Fiquelmont, — the nobleman who 
afterwards for a short time filled Prince Mett- 
ernich’s place—and remonstrated against these 
abominations. Fiquelmont, who had been sent 
to Milan from Vienna on a speeial mission to 
soothe the Italians, told the mayor he had 
only power to propose arrangements, but not 
to order them ; and the utmost that he and 
the governor — who was present at the inter- 
view and wept— could undertake to do, was 
to go to Radetsky. They learned that he had 
gone to bed, after having given a banquet to 
his officers, to celebrate the soldiers’ victory. 
He replied to Fiquelmont and the others : 
“The enjured troops cannot be restrained ; if 
the municipal anthorities answer for the tran- 
quillity of the inhabitants, I will keep the sol- 
diers in their barracks for eight days! Gen- 
eral Walmoden was the only man of note 
among the Austrian authorities, who had the 
honesty to condemn such infamies ; and to tell 
the soldiers that, if they thought themselves 
justified in asking satisfaction from the Milan- 
ese, they ought to have given them alms first, 
and then fought them fairly, and not have 
turned assassins. 

In any other country, it might have been 
expected, that the government would have 
taken measures to prevent such occurrences, 
and to protect its unarmed citizens from the 
violence of its troops. Not so in Lombardy. 
The Emperor was made to sign a letter to the 
Viceroy of Lombardy, the pith of which admit- 
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ted of no mistake ; — “I perceive that there 
is, in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, a fac- 
tion inclined to upset the political state of the 
country. Ihave done all that was necessary 
for the happiness and satisfaction of my 
Italian provinces. I am not inclined to do 
I rely on the known bravery and 
fidelity of my army.” This was, in so many 
words, approving what had happened —threat- 
ening worse for the future — and taking away 
all hope. It is not wise to push a nation to 
extremities. If Englishmen have a difficulty 
in understanding how successfully a police 
may co-operate with a soldiery in provoking a 
revolution, a fact or two may explain this. 
The Austrian police in Italy has acquired a 
disgraceful notoriety all over Europe. Pelli- 
co, Maroncelli, and Andryane,—of whose im- 
portant work, translated and condensed by the 
indefatigable M. Prandi, we are happy to see 
a second edition lately published, —have so 
thoroughly exposed to publie indignation the 
horrors of Austrian prisons and the scandal of 
their superintendents, that we could scarcely 
have thought it possible that there was any- 
thing left for ingenuity and cruelty to add. 
But the last moments of this terrible institu- 
tion offer specimens of its jealousy, injustice, 
and barbarity, beyond what was hitherto sus- 
pected ; and of which we challenge the admir- 
ers of Austria to find a parallel in the history 
of any other state. Proof in these cases can 
seldom be got at: the evidence is carefully 
destroyed ; and would have been so, doubt- 
less, in the two cases which we are about to 
cite as evidence of the rest, but for the sud- 
denness of the surprise. It has been already 
mentioned, that the authorities of every grade 
had joined in calling on the government to 
adopt measures for alleviating the grievances 
of which the populations of Lombardy and 
Venice complained. A gentleman of the name 
of Nazzari, deputed from the city of Bergamo 
to the Central government at Milan, had the 
courage to act as, in his position, the law ex- 


pressly directed him to act; and he most re- | 


spectfully petitioned government to take these 
grievances into consideration. The petition 
was utterly disregarded. For that, we were 
prepared ; hut not for a despatch by the Vice- 
roy of Milan (Dec. 13, 1847), such as has 
been found among the papers in the public 
offices at Milan, after the Austrians had been 
expelled. After giving the most minute in- 
structions to the governor of Lombardy, Baron 
Spaur, how Baron Nazzari’s petition is to be 
defeated, the Archduke concludes in the fol- 
lowing words :— ‘Lastly, with reference to 
Nazzari’s conduct upon this occasion, I think 
it necessary that he be secretly subjected to 
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severe surveillance by the police, and you will 


| be pleased to give the requisite orders to the 
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aulic councillor Baron Torresani :’’— a Tyro- 
lese by birth, for many years Director-General 
of Police at Milan. 

Now what can be said of a government 
which requires deputies to be sent to it, espe- 
cially charged to petition ; and which, on the 
petitions being presented, not merely leaves 
them unheeded, but submits the person who 
has been so entrapped, to the severe surveil- 
lance by the police? Governments which em- 
ploy spies for such vile purposes, have been 
known and execrated before ; but we believe 
there is no instance in the world of the govern- 
ment itself having encouraged its subjects to 
come forward by asking for information, and 
then turning round upon them, and treating 
them as suspected persons for having obeyed 
its call. 

After the publication of the letter of the 
Emperor to the Viceroy, the Austrian police 
at Milan arrested a great number of persons, 


banished several, and obliged others to fly the 


country. Among the latter was M. Cesare 
Cantü, an author well known over Italy by 
his writings. On reaching the Piedmontese 
territory, he published a short, but very inter- 
esting account of the persecutions of which he 
had been the subject for many years. He was 
not aware, however, of a punishment of a 
most cruel and perhaps unique species, that 
the government had just inflicted upon him. 
Among the papers in the offices of the police 
at Milan, has been found a dispatch by Torre- 
sani, dated the 26th of December, 1847. It 
also is addressed to Baron Spaur, and was for- 
warded to the Minister of police at Vienna, 
who fully approved of its contents. Torresani 
represented that although Cantù was undoubt- 
edly disaffected, yet it would be impossible to 
prove it; and that the best way of destroying 
him would be to publish in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung an article, of which Torresani enclos- 
ed a sketch in his letter, obscurely hinting that 
Cantù was an Austrian spy, who endeavored 
to compromise his friends and sell them to 
Austria. ‘By this means,’’ ends the worthy 
Director of Police, “he will be placed in the 
pillory.”” It is not only the right, it is the 
solemn duty of a nation cursed by a govern- 
ment like this to do its utmost to overturn it. 
Those who can undertake its defence, after 
they know its nature, cannot complain, if they 
are looked upon as its accomplices. 

At the point to which things had now ad- 
vanced, the only remaining question was one 
of expediency and time ; that of right was set- 
tled. It was the right of the Lombards to 
free themselves from a government which not 
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only was not the protector of the poeple under 
its sway, but was their greatest enemy ; it was 
their duty not to attempt it rashly, to abide 
their time and wait till events afforded them 
a reasonable probability of success. The pro- 
clamation of a republic in France hastened 
the crisis. From the moment that royalty 
was abolished in France, it was manifest that 
that country would not allow Austria to hold 
her Italian provinces on easy terms. The un- 
expected event of a revolution at Vienna 
brought the crisis actually to a head. Had 
the Austrian authorities acted with common 
prudence and common honesty even at the 
eleventh hour, Lombardy and Venice might 
not have been lost to the Austrian family, 
however inevitable might have been their sep- 
aration from the rest of the monarchy. But 
the viceroy had fied and the governor gone 
away : leaving the police and the military be- 
hind, who acted with their usual bad faith and 
brutality. Shortly before the revolution at 
Vienna, Milan had been placed entirely at the 
mercy of the police: and one of the last or- 
ders sent from Verona by the viceroy (but in- 
tercepted by the patriots), was an order pro- 
claiming martial law. At the same time two 
letters were also intercepted from the Arch- 
duke Rainer, the viceroy’s son, which are 
worth mentioning, to give an idea of the feel- 
ings of the writer. He had been born at Mi- 
lan; and, as well as his brothers, would not 
have failed to lay great stress on this circum- 
stance, in case their quality of Zalians could 
have been turned to any advantage in claim- 
ing Lombardy for themselves. The letters 
are dated from Verona, the 19th and 20th of 
March, and are addressed to his brother, the 
Archduke Ernest, for his information and for 
that of a third brother, Sigismund, to whom 
they were to be forwarded. In the first, 
Rainer, after ridiculing all the promises of the 
emperor, and making fun of the national 
guard (only four hundred) at Verona, adds: 
“It is said that the people have been fired 
upon on the Piazza San Marco at Venice, and 
five persons killed. Noharm...... The 
post has not arrived yet from Milan. If any- 
thing has happened there, I hope that at least 
five hundred Milanese have been killed on the 
spot.” On the 20th the youthful prince pro- 
ceeded : ‘‘ Captain Huyn has just arrived 
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from Milan on his way to Vienna as messen- 


ger. He has seen the harm done to that city 
up to eleven o’elock on the evening of the 
18th. Our twelve-pounders must have made 
some fine holes in the Broletto. Huyn did 
not know the conclusion, as F. M. (that is, 
Field Marshal Radetsky) sent him off when 
he was certain of victory. . . . . AU the 
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prisoners were to be shot, not excluding Ca- 
sati and the Duke Litta, who are said to be 
of the number. Martial law was sent yester- 
day to Milan, and to-day at two o’eloek it will 
be put in force. This is the only way. The 
Milanese deserve it all. I hope a good num- 
ber of them have been slaughtered. The sol- 
diers will have shown little moderation : so 
much the better.” 

Whilst these letters were inditing, and not- 
withstanding. the flourishing accounts of Cap- 
tain Huyn, the Milanese had risen, and were 
successfully fighting with the troops. Our 
space does not permit of our giving more 
than a very brief account of that memorable 
contest. It seems that, on the 18th of March, 
the news arrived of the events which had oc- 
curred at Vienna. The Milanese, left almost 
without a government, went to the town hall, 
to ask that the political prisoners should be 
set at liberty, a national guard armed, and a 
provisional government chosen, to prevent 
anarchy. The corporation, made ready to 
wait on the only authority remaining, the 
vice-governor, O’ Donnell; but as the people, 
unarmed, were on their way to the govern- 
ment palace, the troops fired. The troops 
were at once disarmed, some killed, and the 
governor seized and prevailed on to sign an 
order, granting a civic guard and the reor- 
ganization of the police. This order neither 
Radetsky nor the director of police would 
obey. More than that; in the evening the 
military rushed into the town hall, and car- 
ried off as prisoners above three hundred 
persons whom they found there, and who, on 
the faith of the order of the vice-governor, 
had gone to enlist as national guards. Dur- 
ing the night all who could procure arms did 
so, whilst others erected barricades. “Those 
who had no fire-arms to defend the barri- 
cades with, provided themselves with all sorts 
of missiles, to throw on the soldiers from the 
roofs. of the houses. The enthusiasm was 
universal. The military, being masters of 
the gates, prevented any assistance from com- 
ing in to Milan from the country ; but they 
were unable to take the barricades defended 
by a few men,— not more, it is supposed, 
than six hundred. Some of these did such 
execution with their rifles, as deterred the 
gunners from advancing to fire the guns; 
as many as seven in succession being picked 
off, as fast as they were stretching their arm 
to apply the match to the touch-hole. This 
passed on Sunday, the 19th of March. The 
following day the people no longer remained 
on the defensive, but attacked and carried a 
number of places held by the troops. On 
the Tuesday their success gave them bold- 
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ness, as well as more effectual means of of | 
fence,—in arms taken from the soldiers whom — 
they had killed or made prisoners. A gov- 
ernment was immediately established, and a | 
committee of war; one of whose first acts 
was to refuse a three days’ truce proposed by 
Radetsky. This was a wise and noble deter- 
mination ; it proved at once that the moral 
courage of the leaders was equal to the spirit 
of the people, and the greatness of the occa- 
sion. On Wednesday the fight grew more 
and more desperate, the citizens, protected 
by the ingenious contrivance of a movable 
barricade, advanced deliberately towards one 
of the gates, Porta Tosa, and carried it | 
at length after the most gallant efforts. A 
communication with the country was now 
opened. Another gate was seized soon after- 
wards, and the main body of the soldiers 
driven from every point into the castle. By 
this time the issue of the struggle was de- 
cided ; and at half past two o’clock in the 
morning of Thursday, the 23d of March, 
1848, the Austrian armies withdrew from the 
city of Milan; into which we are convinced, 
they will never again enter as masters, happen 
what else may. 

This is a good beginning for Italy, —an 
achievement of which she may be well proud ! 
— the expulsion, by the unarmed and peace- 
ful citizens, of a comparatively small town, of 
about sixteen thousand troops, well armed, 
well disciplined, and well appointed, with 
everything requisite for war. Where all must 
have behaved so well, it would be invidious, 
and most probably unjust, even had we space, 
to particularize either men or deeds. It was 
a national movement. The respected and 
illustrious names that took the lead, both dur- 
ing the contest and afterwards, when the time 
was come for civil virtues to assume the se- 
vere responsibilities for which so much daring 
valor had only cleared the way, fill us with 
hope: and we rejoice to see that all classes 
have acted: together from the first, with equal 
patriotism, cordiality, and discretion. The 
munificent support which has poured in from 
all quarters, in aid of the financial necessi- 
ties of the state during its infant fortunes, is 
another happy omen. In these days, a revo- 
lution must be so necessary as to be unavoid- 
able, before it will be backed by those who 
have anything to lose by it, and therefore 
anything to give to it. We have here a test. 
Let all who criticise the revolt in Lombardy 
consider the numerous offers of hundreds, five 
hundreds, thousands, nay, several thousands 
of pounds sterling, made by individuals who 
have lived hitherto retired, and apparently 
indifferent to politics ; but who now, on find. 
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ing that they are about to have a country, 
have come forward zealously in its cause. 
The number of eitizens slaughtered in the 
streets of Milan exceeds three hundred and 
fifty, and among them more than thirty wo- 
men. This is a remarkable proportion, whe- 
ther owing to the ‘energy with which, we are 
told, even women threw themselves into the 
fray, — or owing to the savage outrages com- 
mitted by the Austrians, of which also we 
have heard. The persons more or less wound- 
ed exceeded eight hundred and fifty. We 
shall not repeat particulars, — which will ren- 
der for ever the name of Radetsky detestable, 
— because they are too revolting to be re- 
peated ; but what can civilized warfare say to 
the iniquity of carrying off as hostages those 
whom he had seized by treachery, and after- 
wards ill treating them, — giving such brutal 
orders as caused one of them, Porro, to be 
murdered ? These gratuitous barbarities are 
ruinous to Radetsky and his masters. They 
have made the chasm deeper and wider ; and 
have increased a hundred fold the difficulties 
of an arrangement, of which none more than 
the Austrians and Radetsky, if they have but 
common sense, must see the necessity for their 
own safety. But Austrian statesmen seem be- 
wildered. After what has passed, we should 
have supposed that not one of them could 
dream of it, or ought indeed to wish to re- 
conquer Lombardy and Venice. Of all men 
living, they should be most aware, first, of the 
impossibility ; and next, that if it were pos- 
sible, it would be a fatal possession. They 
seem, however, to be of a different opinion : 
one of them, Count Hartig, has made himself 
the object of European ridicule, by publishing 
a sort of amnesty for the Italians! This is 
even more preposterous than if Louis Philippe 
were to propose to grant forgiveness to Lamar- 
tine and the other Parisian criminals of Feb. 
24, in case only they would reinstate him on 
his throne. If the <Austrians will content 
themselves with doing what is obviously for 
their own interests, as well as that of Europe, 
—that is, if they will concentrate their forces 
to save what they can out of the wreck of 
their broken empire, they may reckon on the 
moral support and sympathy of their ancient 
friends, and of some, perhaps, who never were 
their friends before. But they must make up 
their mind to give up all their Italian provinces 
“ for a consideration.”’ And, as we advise them 
not to hesitate a day in undergoing this pain- 
ful operation, on the other hand, we as strongly 
recommend to the prudence of the Italians not 
to forget their proverb, ‘‘ Al nemico che parte 
fa ponti d’oro.’’ It is the interest of both par- 
ties to stop the war,—a war from which not a 


single advantage can accrue to either side, 
which an immediate arrangement might not se- 
cure to them: whilst by its prolongation, evil 
must, and evil only can arise. 

We firmly believe that M. Prandi is only 
repeating the sentiments of every Italian, when 
he says: ‘The Italians are resolved, if pos- 
sible, to recover their independence by their 
own exertions, and in conjunction with their 
princes ; but if they cannot in this manner at- 
tain their object, there are no steps which they 
will hesitate to take, even to the proclamation 
of a republic, and the hazardous acceptance of 
the assistance profferred by the French.” It is 
the interest of Austria, as well as of Italy, to 
settle their differences without the intervention 
of third parties ; to have a strong government 
and a powerful state on the south of the Alps; 
and to make every effort to secure the inde- 
pendence of such a government, and consoli- 
date its institutions. We offer this advice to 
both parties, with the confidence of lookers-on, 
who certainly are not indifferent to the issue of 
the contest, but who as certainly are in no wise 
biased by selfish motives. Lord Palmerston 
expressed the real feelings of this country on 
the subject, when on the 6th of June, he said 
in his place in Parliament, “ The British Gov- 
ernment, though connected by ancient alliances 
and associations of amity with Austria, cannot 
but feel the strongest sympathy with the people 
of Italy, in their efforts to gain a free consti- 
tution.’’ We hope and believe that the Italians 
will trust to the solemn declaration of an 
English nobleman, invested with a high and 
responsible office, rather than to wicked and 
absurd inventions, whether coming from repub- 
licans, or from the agents of the enemies of 
Italy (for Italy has enemies out of Austria), 
who attribute to England and to her govern- 
ment feelings hostile to Italy. No honest 
Italian of common sense can for a moment 
doubt that of the powerful nations in Europe, 
we alone feel a sincere and disinterested sym- 
pathy in the success of the Italians. 

The determination, almost unanimously 
adopted by the Lombards, by the Venetians, 
and by the populations of the other provinces 
which have risen against Austria and Austrian 
influence—to unite with Piedmont under a 
constitutional king—is a proof of great politi- 
cal good sense on the part of the inhabitants 
of those provinces ; and one which promises 
well for Italy in her new career. The attacks 
heaped on Charles Albert with the view of 
discrediting him, and thereby preventing this 
most desirable arrangement, are most of them 
calumnies. But, even if they were not so, the 
practical question now is,—what is best for 


Europe, for Austria, and for Italy, under ex- 
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isting cireumstances? There is a great deal, 
we admit, in the past conduct of the Prince of 
Carignan, of which we disapprove, at least as 
much as those can do who seek to use it for 
the purpose of embarrassing by far the wisest 
course which is at present open to Italy to pur- 
sue. We must add, however, that he has 
given so many proofs of repentance for the past, 
and so many securities for the future, that if a 
man can ever win back his way to forgiveness 
in private life, and confidence in public, Charles 
Albert has entitled himself to the benefit of 
these presumptions. For ourselves, if once 
the foundation is laid of a good government in 
the north of Italy, we are satisfied that the 
happiness of future generations will be a very 
sufficient apology—and that as such history 
will accept it—for our having made use of the 
best instruments which were at hand at the 
present moment. It is undeniable, that an 
old, royal, and now eonstitutional kingdom in 
Piedmont, with a flourishing exchequer, a hap- 
py and contented population, and a brave army, 
affords the nucleus round which a powerful 
state can be concentrated in the north of Italy. 
To bring accusations of ambition and perfidy 
against Charles Albert—himself an Italian 
prince—because he has assisted his country- 
men in getting rid of their foreign oppressors, 
is to make an unfair and cruel use of the con- 
tradictory, and so far unfortunate, position in 
which he stood. His alleged ambition princi- 
pally affects Italy. If Italy adopts it, that 
fact should remove our fears for it, supposing 
the charge to be true. Besides, his alleged 
perfidy may, after all, have been a choice of 
evils, and the least ; for what was the alterna- 
tive? An Italian prince ought to be ambitious 
of freeing Italy from a foreign yoke imposed 
upon his countrymen by force of arms. It 
was force, and force only, which first made and 
has since kept the Italians subject to Austria ; 


and force delivers them. As M. Prandi says, 
undoubtedly expressing the feelings of all his 
countrymen, who have cherished them for 
years: ‘‘the Italians have every reason to de- 
test the treaty of Vienna, as wellas those who 
made it; and they will certainly not neglect 
the opportunity which Providence has at last 
granted them, of trampling it in the dust.” | 
The king of Sardinia does not possess his 
kingdom by the right of the strongest, but by 
the free will of his subjects, the Genoese in- 
cluded, whose conduct has of late been admi- 
rable, in spite of many mischievous attempts | 
to make them swerve from their loyal and pa- 
triotic path. These eminently shrewd and 
practical men are well aware that it is more for 
their interest as Genoese and as Italians, to 
form part of a kingdom, along with Venice, 
than to constitute a republic at Genoa,—rival- 
ling Venice, tearing Italy to pieces, and leaving 
it at the mercy of any foreigner who may be 
tempted to interfere in its unnatural hostilities. 
Thus much history has taught them: for the. 
rest they must trust to Providence, to their 
own wisdom, their own courage. Suppose 
Charles Albert to be raised by the political ne- 
cessities of to-day to the throne of the united 
kingdom of Lombardy and Piedmont, neither 
he nor his successors can hope to reign there 
long, unless what may be necessity to-day, shall 
have become by to-morrow choice. On his 
part there must be firmness, and justice, and 
liberal opinions, and government by law: on 
the part of his subjects, there must be union 
among themselves, confidence in their new in- 
stitutions, moderation in the use of their new 
franchises, and a loyal attachment to the sove- 
reign under whom they are beginning one of 
the noblest of all experiments—the object of 
somany hopes, so many fears—a free Italian 
state.—Ædinburgh Review. 


THE FRENCH INSURRECTIONS. 


To attempt any analysis of the evidence re- 
lating to the insurrections in Paris, would be a 
very vain undertaking. It is a huge jumble 
of confusion, contradiction and inconsistencies ; 
and in these respects it seems a faithful repre- 
sentation of the facts, for the Provisional Gov- 
ernment appears to have been a complete anar- 
chy, every functionary acting according to his 
own separate views and purposes ;—no concert 
amongst them, no control, no obedience. If 
the business of the administration had been 
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charity, its golden rule would have been observ- 
ed to perfection ; for the right hand never 
knew what the left was doing, nor the left 
what the right was about. The most import- 
ant orders were issued, but not obeyed; and 
no notice was ever taken of the disobedience, 
no explanation demanded, no enforcement of 
the neglected mandate attempted. M. Arago 
quietly says, with reference to an instance of 
disobedience attended with grave consequen- 
ces, ‘‘ Few of our orders were ever obeyed.” 
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It was quite a matter of choice with subordi- 
nates, whether they would carry instructions 
into effeet or not; but, more than that, subor- 
dinates usurped the functions of their superi- 
ors, made use of their authority, committed 
them to responsibilities of the most serious na- 
ture, and the chiefs so compromised, tamely 
and patiently submitted, dismayed but acqui- 
escent, or, at least, quiescent. 

M. Ledru Rollin, for example, declares that 
the addresses to the electoral departments, 
that created. so much disgust and alarm, were 
the unauthorized work of M. Jules Favre. 
For a parallel, let us imagine Sir G. Grey 
protesting that circulars issued from the Home 
Office, preaching Chartism and Socialism, and 
decrying property and intellect, were the pro- 
ductions of Mr. Lewis. The obvious question 
is, why were they not disavowed ; why was 
not the officer so abusing his post of trust re- 
moved ; why were the opportunities of more 
acts of mischief and perfidy left open to him? 
But no ; in France it is not thought necessary 
to ask or to answer these questions. They 
act there as the characters do in pantomimes, 
who take all things as they come, however ir- 
regular, or however marvellous, without the 
slightest surprise or questioning. No matter 
what happens, the ‘‘ how is it ’’ is never asked. 
And the French public is in the same nil ad- 
mirart mood as the principal actors on its po- 
litical stage. The oddest rules of conduct are 
avowed, and pass withcut a comment. 

M. Lamartine charges General Cavaignac 
with having omitted to make the necessary 
military precautions against the insurrection in 
June, and with having suffered the insurgents 
to proceed, without hindrance or interruption, 
with the erection of the barricades for two en- 
tire days. M. Ledru Rollin deposes to the 
same’ effect; and adds, moreover, that the 
General avowed the resolution not to expose 
the regular troops to any of the chances of 
war, saying : 

The honor of the army requires me to persist 
in my system. If only one of my companies were 
disarmed, I would shoot myself. Let the national 
guard attack the barricades. If it is beaten, I 
would rather retreat into the plain of St. Denis. 
and there give battle to the éneute. 


But would the émeute have been complai- 
ant enough to go forth to the plains of St. 
Denis to give battle to the army? Would 
they have responded to the invitation, 


Dilly, dilly, dilly, come and be kill'd ; 
The regulars are waiting, and want their bellies 
fill’d ? 
But we may be told that MM. Lamartine 
and Ledru Rollin are endeavoring to shift the 
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responsibility, for want of due preparation, 
from their shoulders to General Cavaignac, 
who has risen upon their ruins; but the Gen- 
eral, in his own evidence, corroborates the rep- 
resentations we have quoted : 


The experience of July, 1830, and February, 
1848, made him feel the necessity of not engaging 
the military in the streets, but to keep them to- 
gether in a body strong enough to enable them 


to make the insurgents give way before them. 


The slightest check to an army is fatal in cases of | 
this description ; notwithstanding the most formal 
orders, a battalion was placed at great risk on the | 
Place des Vosges, in a compromising position, 
which incurred a severe reprimand from the Min- 
ister of War, notwithstanding the incontestable | 
bravery of the commander and men of that bat- 
talion. 


So that the honor of the French army in | 
General Cavaignac’s keeping, is to be saved 
by not exposing it to the risks of civil war. 
Its honor lies in safety ; its honor keeps in 
barracks, while the enemy occupies the streets. 
In a city in revolt, then, it comes to this: that 
the honor of the army renders the army, as far 
as all effects are concerned, the same as non- | 
existent. Citizens, in such case, should pray 
either to be relieved from the expense of main- 
taining an army which keeps its honor safe 
somewhere in a sheathed sword, or to have an 
army without an honor to take care of, in pref- 
erence to all other objects and duties. 

But the example of the honor to be kept 
safe, is dangerous ; for the national guard and 
garde mobile may set up an honor too, and 
decline having anything to do with barricades, 
as perilous to their honor. Will they patient- 
ly submit to the monopoly of honor and safety 
by the line? Will they not, too, claim a posi- 
tion of honorable distance from the enemy’s 
entrenchments? Will they consent to throw 
away their lives with heroism and devotion, 
because they have no honor to be endangered 
in the risks and hazards of war? Should 
such an emergency as that of the four days oc- 
cur again, would not the rappel be rather 
awkwardly answered by the avowal, ‘We 
would rather enlist in the line, with its honor 
under the care of General Cavaignac and its 
troops out of fire, than have our lives reckless- 
ly thrown at the barricades’? According to 
General Cavaignac, when impious men wage 
war, the post of honor is a backward station. 
But if all should covet a share cf the honor 
kept in safety, what a fine field will be open to 
insurgents! and what is to become of the de- 
serted public? Certainly rebels must rejoice 
in having to do with troops which have an hon- 
or to preserve out of gun-shot range from wind- 
ows or barricades. 
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| General Cavaignac’s extraordinary explana- 

tion has passed, like every thing else of the 
| same kind, without comment; but we cannot 
| but apprehend that it must have its effect upon 
the minds of the national guard and garde mo- 
bile, and that it will put an extinguisher on 
their zeal and ardor for the future, or induce 
them to eare for their honor in the same com- 
fortable way as the line. “ Nothing venture, 
nothing have,” says the old proverb; but 
nothing venture, and have all honor, is the al- 
tered maxim of present French chivalry. We 
are great admirers of General Cavaignac, but 
we confess our inability to follow his views of 
militarg honor, and our wonder at his avowal 
of them, considering the jealousy which already 
exists between the bourgeois forces and the 
regular troops. 

If he had merely declared that he held the 
regulars in reserve, there would have been no 
offence in it, as it would simply have been a 
strategie disposition ; but to turn the arrange- 
ment on the point of honor, engrossing it, to- 
gether with safety, all for the line, appears to 
us to the last degree indisereet. 

The resolution of the Assembly to prosecute 
M. Caussidière and Louis Blane for their part 
in the outbreak of May, and not for their com- 
plieity in the more serious insurreetion of 
June, merely because the first offence falls 
within the jurisdiction of a civil tribunal, while 
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THE FIRST ICE CREAM. 


If we knew to whom, or to what, to give 


eredit for the following hit, we would cer- 
tainly do it. It comes to us without any inti- 
mation of its origin, and we give it place as 
ludicrously characteristic. It purports to be 
‘ An account of Ethan Spike’s First and Last 
Visit to Portland”? :— 

“ Portland is the all-firedst place I ever 
seed. I was down there in ’33, to see a little 
about my goin’ to the Legislatoor, and such a 
time as I had, you never heer’d tell on. Did 
I ever tell you about the ice cream scrape I 
had ?”’ 

We answered in the negative, and he re- 
sumed— 6 

“Wall, T’d bin down thar two or three 
days, pokin’ in every hole, an’ tho’t T’d seed 
every thing thar was to be seen. Butone day 
towars’ sun down I was goin’ by a shop in 
Middle street that looked wonderfully slick— 
there was all manner of candy an’ peppermints 


the other has been brought by the Assembly | 


itself under the cognizance of a court martial, | 


is another of the inconsistencies or caprices of 
the present juncture. For what has Paris 


been declared in a state of siege, and martial 


law been established, if the very worst offenders 
are not to be subjected to it? The petty crim- 
inals, the mere instruments of the mischief plot- 
ted by double-dyed traitors, are not spared the 


rigor of the court martial; and what a mons- 


trous injustice is this virtual and partial amnes- 


ty to the great culprits ! = 


While the Assembly was deciding how the 


two criminals should be dealt with, one of. 
them quietly took himself off, and is now amus- 


ing himself, or domg his best to amuse him- 


self, — and truth to say, it is not easy, —in | 


London. The French procedure against crim- 
inals who are members of the Legislature, is 
obviously a copy of that curious old method of 
catching birds, by putting a grain of salt on 
their tails. 

The question which the Assembly should 
frankly have proposed is, which was the best 
way of not finding out too much of the guilt of 
MM. Caussidière and Louis Blanc, or which 
was the best way of not punishing the worst 
criminals in the worse of two insurrections? 
Their decision is, practically, a very effective 
answer to that inquiry. — Hxaminer. 
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an’ what nots at the windows. An’ then thar 
war signs with goold letters on to them, hang- 
in’ round the door, tellin’ how they sold Soda, 
Mead, an’ Ice Cream thar. I says to myself, 
I have heern a good deal about this ere ice 
cream, an’ now if I don’t see what they’s made 
of. So I puts my hands into my pockets, an’ 


walked in kinder careless, an’ says to a chap 


standin’ behind the counter — 
‘ Do you keep any ice creams here ?”’ 


“Yes, sir,” says he, ‘ how much ’ll have ?” 
I considered a minit, says I—““a pint, sir.” : 


The young feller’s face swelled out, an’ he 
liked to have laughed right out, but arter a 
while he asked— 


‘* Did you say a pint, sir?’ 


‘ Sartin,”” says I, “but p’raps you don’t 


retail, so I don’t mind takin’ a quart.” 


Wall, don’t you think the feller snorted right | 


out. Tell yer what, it made me feel sort a 


pison, an’ I gave him a look that made him | 


look sober in about a minit ; an’ when I elineh’d 
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my fist and looked so at him, (here Mr. Spike 


| favored us with a most diabolical expression), 


he hauled in his horns about the quickest, an’ 
handed me a pint o’ the stuff as perliteas could 
be. Wall, I tasted a mouthful of it, an’ found 


it cool as the north side o’ Bethel hill in Janu- | 


% 


ary. I'd half a mind to spit it out, but jest. 


then I seed the confectioner chap grinnin’ be- 
hind the door, which riz my spunk. Gall 
smash it all, thinks I, T’ll not let that white 
liver’d monkey think I’m afeard—T’ll eat the 
plaguey stuff if it freezes my imards. T tell 
yer what, I’d rather skinn’d a bear or whipp’d 
a wild cat, but I went it. I eat the whole in 
about a minit. _ 

# Wall, in about a quarter of an hour I be- 
gan to feel kinder gripy about here,” continued 
Ethan, pointing to the lower parts of his stom- 
ach, ‘an’ kept on feelin’ no better very fast, 
till at last it seemed as though T’d got a steam 
ingen sawin’ shingles in me. I sot down ona 
cheer, and bent myself up like a nut-cracker, 
thinkin’ I’d grin an’ bear it; but I couldn’t 
set still—I twisted and squirmed about like 
an angle worm on a hook, till at last the 
chap as gin me the cream, who had been look- 
in’ on snickerin’, says he to me, 

“ Mister,” says he, ‘what ails yer ?”’ 

‘ Ails me !’’ says I, “ that erestuff 0’ your’n 
is freezin’ up my daylights,”’ says I. 

‘ You eat too much,”’ says he. 

** J tell yer I didn’t,” screamed I ; ‘I know 
what’s a nuf an’ what’s too much without askin’ 
you, an’ if you don’t leave off snickerin’ [ll 
spile your face.”’ 

He cottened right down, an’ said he didn’t 
mean any hurt, an’ asked me if I hadn’t better 
take some gin. I told him I would. Sol 
took a purty good horn, an’ left the shop. 

‘ Arter I got out,” continued Ethan, ‘I 
felt better for a minit or so, but I hadn’t gone 
fur afore the gripes took me again; so I went 
into another shop, an’ took some more gin ; 
then I sot down on the State House steps, an’ 
there I sot an’ sot, but didn’t feel a mite 
better. I begun to think I was goin’ to kick 
the bucket, and then I thought of father an’ 
mother and of old Spanker—that’s father’s hoss 
—and when I thought that I should never see 
’em again, I fairly blubbered. But then I 
happened to look up, an’ see a dozen boys 
grinnin’ and larfin’ at me, I tell yer what, it 
riz my dander,—that had got down below zero 
—rite up again. I sprung at ’em like a wild 
cat, hollerin’ out I’d shake their tarnal gizzards 


out, an’ the way the little devils scampered. 


was a caution-to nobody. But after the ’cite- 
ment of the race was over, I felt wus agin, and 
I couldn’t help groanin’ and screechin’ as I 
went along. 


At last I thought I’d go to the theatre, but | 
afore I got there, the gripes got so strong that 
I had to go behind a meetin’ house and lay 
down and holler. Arter a while I got up an’ 
went into a shop an’ eat half a dollar’s wuth of 


biled isters with four pickled cowcumbers, and 


wound up with a glass of brandy. Then I 
went into the theatre an’ seed the plays, but I 
felt so, that I couldn’t see any fun in ’em, for I 
don’t think the istersand the cowcumbers done 
meany good. I sot down, laid down, and stood 
up, but stillit went on, gripe, gripe. I groan’d | 
all the time, an’ once in a while I was obliged | 
to screech kinder easy. Every body stared at 
me, and somebody called out, ‘‘ turn him out !”’ 
once or twice. But at last just as the nigger 
Orthello was going to put the piller on his 
wife’s face to smother her, there cum such a 
twinge through me, that I really thought I wus 
burstin’ up, an’ I yelled out—‘* Oh dear! Oh 
scissors !’’ so loud that the old theatre rung 
again. Such a row you never seed: the nig- 
ger dropped the piller, and Deuteronomy—or 
what you call her there—his wife, jumped off 
the bed and run, while every body in the the- 
atre was allup in a muss, some larfin,’ some 
swearin’. The upshot of it was, the perlice 
carried me out of the theatre, and told me to 
make myself scarce. 

Wall, as I didn’t feel any better, I went 
into a shop close by, an’ called for two glasses 
of brandy; arter swallerin’ it, I went hum to 
the tavern. I sot down by the winder, an’ 
tried to think I felt better, but ’twas no go; 
that blessed old ingine was still wallerin’ away 
inside ; so I went out and eat a quarter’s worth 
of isters an’ a piece of mince pie. Then I 
went back an’ told the tavern keeper I felt 
kinder sick, and thought I’d take some Caster 
ile, a mouthful of cold meat, and a strong 
glass of whisky punch, and then go to bed. 
He got the fixins, which I took an’ went to bed. 

But, tell yer what, I had a rather poor 
night. Sometimes I was awake groanin’, an’ 
when I was asleep I’d better bin awake, for I 
had such powerful dreams. Sometimes I 
thought I wus skinnin’ a bear, and then by 
some hocuspocus ’twould all change t’other 
side to, and the tarnal eritter would be a skin- 
nin’ me. 

Then, again, l’d dream that I was rollin 
logs with the boys, an’ jest as I’d be a shoutin 
out—‘‘now then !—here she goes!’’ every 
thing would get reversed agin—I was a log, 
an’ the boys wore pryin’ me up with their 
handspikes. Then I’d wake up an’ screech 
and roar—then off to sleep again—to dream 
that Spanker had run away with me, or that 
father was whopping me, or some other plaguey 
thing, till mornin’. 
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When I got up, I hadn’t any appetite for 


| breakfast, and the tavern keeper told me that 


x 


if I was goin’ to carry on, screamin’ and 
groanin’ as I had the night afore, my room was 
better than my company. 


“T hain’t,” said Mr. Spike, in conclusion, , 
‘T hain’t bin to Portland since, but if I live 


to be as old as Methusalem, I shall never for- 
get that all-fired Ice Cream.” 


a 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 


The Scottish papers record the death in 
Glasgow of Mr. David Buchanan, for upwards 
of twenty years editor of the Zdinburgh Eve- 
ning Courant, and a large contributor, it is 
stated, to the ‘‘ Encyclopædia Britannica.”’ 
Political economy and the study of geography 
were the two departments of literature to 
which he was principally devoted. The Eng- 
lish journals announce the death of Miss Abi- 
gail Lindo, the authoress of a Hebrew and En- 
glish and English and Hebrew Lexicon—at 
the age of forty-five. 

The Journal des Débats says that M. 
Thiers, desirmg to co-operate in the efforts 
making by the Academy of Moral and Politic- 
al Sciences for the defence of social principles, 
and on the appeal of that body, has suspended 
his labors on the ‘ History of the Consulate 
and the Empire” for the purpose of putting 
the finishing hand to a work which he has en- 
titled De la Propriété: and with a view to 
extending its benefits he has presented his 
manuscript as a gift to the Society formed for 
the publication of his history of the Consulate 
and Empire, with a charge that the copies 
shall be widely circulated. 

The French journals have given some inter- 
esting biographical details respecting the late 
General Duvivier, one of the gallant men who 
have been lost to France amid the recent 
troubled times. When the Revolution of Feb- 
ruary broke out, the General was about put- 
ting the finishing hand to a work on ‘* Phœni- 
cian Antiquities’? which had occupied him for 
the previous five years, and to which his litera- 
ry friends attached great value. He was, it is 
said, well versed in the modern Oriental dia- 
lects, profoundly acquainted with ancient lan- 
guages, and a learned student in archeology 
and hieroglyphics. Interrupted in his be 
by the demands of the Republic, he assumed 
the functions of General-Commandant of Paris 
and General-in-Chief of the Garde Mobile — 
toiling for eighteen hours a-day during three 
terrible months to meet the exigencies of his 
position. An account of his services through- 
out that feverish time is given; but it is suffi- 


cient here to record that they exhausted a con- 


stitution to which sixteen hours of daily labor | 
had been but as support and refreshment, — | 
and that he died ere he could return to his | 
Phoenician manuscripts, amid the duties of a | 
far other field than that which, though a sol- 


dier, he had chosen for his field of fame. 


Bacrrain Corx.— We have lately seen in 


the possession of an individual in this neigh- | 


borhood (Rev. Mr. Smith, Monquhitter), a 
small silver coin of Eucratides I., one of the 
Greek Bactrian kings. It ayrees exactly with 
the description given in the ‘ Penny Cyclo- 
peedia,” vol. iii., p. 254, of a rare com of the 
same monarch, in the British Museum. Ob. 
profile of Eucratides looking to the right, with 
a curious helmet and plume. Rev. two caps, 
or turbans, with two palm branches, and close 


beside them a monogram, Basileos Eueratidou. 


Eucratides reigned 181 B.C. These Bac- 
trian coins were first brought under the notice 
of the learned by the late Sir Alexander 
Burns, and created at the time a great sen- 
sation among the students of numismatology. 
The ancient Bactria corresponded, speaking 


in general terms, to the modern Bokhara, to. 
which the attention of this country has of || 


late been so unpleasantly directed. It is not 
probable that an example of the coin to which 
we are alluding is to be found in many, even 


of the most valuable and extensive cabinets. | 


The one which has given occasion to these 
remarks was purchased in Bombay, along with 


twelve other silver coins, some of which are | 


also rare and curious, from a Persian, who 
said that he had collected them in the interior 
of his native country. — Banffshire Journal. 


Tur Parent Domestic TeLEGRAPH.— Since 
our notice of the application of the principle 
of the electric telegraph to domestic purposes, 
by Mr. Reid, of Birmingham, he has made 
some improvements, and extended the use of 
the instrument in hotels, taverns, tea-gardens, 
coffee and chop-houses, publie companies and 
private houses, and even in mines. The alter- 
ation is confined to the dial-plate, on which 
the specific questions and demands are dis- 
posed in due order.— Builder. 

Bag ee 

THE MOST AGREEABLE Man.— “ The most 
agreeable of all companions-is a simple, frank 
man, without any pretensions to an offensive 
greatness ; one who loves life and understands 
the use of it ; obliging alike at all hours ; above 
all, of a golden temper and stedfast as an an- 
chor. For such a one we gladly exchange the 
greatest genius, the most brilliant wit, the pro- 
foundest thinker.’’—Lessing. 


Evrmanasy; or Happy Talk towards the 
end of Life. By William Mountford, author 
of ‘‘ Martyria,”’ ‘‘ Christianity the Deliverance 
of the Soul, and its Life.’’’ Boston: Crosby 
& Nichols. 15mo. pp. 478. 

We had heard this volume so highly spoken 
of, that we sat down to its perusal prepared for 
a disappointment ; but before we had read 
many pages, that feeling gave way to one of in- 
tense enjoyment and delight. A glorious sub- 
ject, the immortal life of the soul of man, is 
here treated of; and the ideas are so pure and 
fresh, the language is so simply noble and 
eloquent, and so free from the affectation 
which mars the writings of some of the most 
original thinkers, that in reading it one seems 
to hear the voice of nature herself; to be sit- 
ting on the seashore after the fatigue of a 
busy day, while the cool breeze of heaven is 
fanning the flushed cheek, and refreshing the 
weary spirit. We can bestow no higher 
praise than to say that in reading the book we 
were at almost every page reminded of Words- 
worth. Our limits will not admit of any 
thing like an outline of the contents, but 
we cannot resist the temptation of extracting 
one or two passages, selected, not because they 
are the most beautiful, but because they are 
most easily separated from the context. 


“It is impossible that you could think of the 
future life, in the same way as you could think 
of to-morrow. In regard to the manner of the 
life to come, you can only say, that it will be a 
spiritual world, a world of spirits. But of the 
way of the present life, a thousand things might 
be said. It is sleeping and waking ; it is ‘good 
night,’ on going to bed, and ‘ good morning,’ on 
getting up; it is to wonder what the day will 
bring forth ; it is sunshine and gloominess ; it is 
rain on the window, as one sits by the fire: it is 
to walk in the garden, and see the flowers open, 
and hear the birds sing; it is to have the post- 
man bring letters; it is to have news from east, 
west, north, and south; it is to read old books, 
and new books; it is to see pictures, and hear 
music ; it is to have Sunday ; it is to pray with 
a family, morning and evening; itis to sit in the 
twilight, and meditate ; it is to be well, and some- 
times to be ill; it is to have business to do, and 
to do it; it is to have breakfast, and dinner, and 
tea; it is to belong to a town, and to have neigh- 
bours, and to be one in acircle of acquaintance ; 
itis to have friends to love one; it is to have 
sight of dear old faces; and withsome men it is 
to be kissed daily by the same loving lips, for 
fifty years ; and it isto know themselves thought 
of many times a day, in many places, by children, 
and grandchildren, and many friends.” p. 50. 
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SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


For the Daguerreotype. 


“ And holier and sublimer all objects grow, 
with the growing holiness of the beholders. 
Rivers there are, the Yarrow, the Otter, the Se- 
vern, and others, that make unearthly music in 
their ripplings, since they have been sung of by 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and Milton. And 
there are birds that died long ago, and yet that 
are living on still: the cuckoo of Logan’s hear- 
ing, the stormy petrel, and the horned owl of 
Barry Cornwall’s poems, and the skylark which 
the Ettrick shepherd heard singing :— 

“O, my love that is bonny, and young, and chaste, 
As sweetly she sits in her mossy nest.” 


* * * “QO, Thad forgotten Shelley’s poem on 
the Sensitive Plant! It is a wonderful poem. 
In the beginning of it, there are flowers—a gar- 
den full of them, that will live forever. I have 
now blossoms in my eye, but they will be 
withered to-morrow; but in my mind’s eye, I 
have flowers that Skelley has shown me, and 
they are unfading. And why are they? Be- 
cause some little the meaning of them—what is, 
as it were, the meaning of them—has been 
shown to my soul. ‘There is the lily, and there 
is the hyacinth :— 

‘ And the rose, like a nymph, to the bath address’d, 
Which unveiled the depth of her glowing breast, 
Till, fold after fold to the fainting air, 


The soul of her beauty and love lay bare.” 
p. 326. 


One of the great charms of Enthanasy is 
the intimate knowledge which the author pos- 
sesses of the whole range of English litera- 
ture, the exquisite felicity with which he intro- 
duces quotations, and the just appreciation 
which he has of their beauties. We will con- 
clude our notice with a brief extract illustra- 
tive of this fact : 


“ And next after early baptism in the name of 
Jesus Christ, I thank God for my mother- 
tongue’s having been English ; for by this I was 
made heir to the mind of Shakspeare ; owner of 
a key to the treasure-house of Locke’s thought ; 
one acquainted with Sir Thomas Browne’s 
worth and oddity ; free of a church-sitting un- 
der Isaac Barrow; a fishing companion of 
Isaac Walton’s; and one to differ from Bishop 
Ken, and yet to love him. * * * I think 
it much that I have lived in some of the riper 
years of Wordsworth, and Thomas Carlyle, and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. It is nota little to have 
learned what it is that Orville Dewey preaches. 
It is something, too, that I have been a reader 
of Alfred Tennyson, and that, from over the 
Atlantic, I have heard Longfellow sing his bal- 
lads. And it is as though I could die more con- 
fident of not being forgotten before God, for 
having been of the same generation with John 
Foster and Thomas Arnold and Henry Ware.” 
p. 104. d 
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PrincipLes or Zoüroay : Teaching the 
Structure, Development, Distribution, and 


| Natural Arrangement of the Races of Animals, 


| tions. 


living and extinct; with Numerous Illustra- 
For the use of Schools and Colleges. 
Part I. Comparative Physiology. By Louis 
Agassiz and Augustus A. Gould.—Boston : 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 59 Washington 
street, 1848. 


We first gave to this volume a cursory ex- 


| amination, but were led by its absorbing in- 


terest to a careful perusal, and yet again to its 
re-perusal and examination ; and rose from the 
rich treat it afforded, with something at least 
of the feeling that prompted the exclamation 
of one who had contemplated the wonderful 
works of God in the displays of his wisdom, 
power and goodness, in the scenes above us, 
“An undevout astronomer is mad.” Not 
only do we read lessons that are well calculat- 
ed to inspire adoring views of Deity, in the 
heavens; but in all nature instruction and 
most profitable teachings are before us. True 
science is indeed a friend to religion —the 
hand-maid of devotion. Geology, as a science 
understood, never contravenes, but is always 
corroborative of the scripture account of the 
creation ; and that science so nearly allied 
to it, which the volume in review illustrates, 
will be found, by the aid of the judicious 
arrangement and learning of the treatise, to 
be full of wholesome interest, making us famil- 
iar with the very ideas of the Creator —the 
plan of God himself. 

In this department of Natural History there 
has hitherto been a deficiency which thé work 
before us well supplies. It is, as it professes 
to be, an ‘‘epitome of the leading principles 
of the science of Zodlogy as deduced from the 


| present state of knowledge, so illustrated as to 


be intelligible to the beginning student.” Itis 
simple, easily understood, multum in parvo, 
and skilfully adapted to its design. It should 
be read, aye, studied by all. Let it become 
a text-book in our schools, male and female, 
as well as colleges. It is admirably con- 
ceived, and handsomely printed, furnished 
with all the cuts necessary fully to illustrate 
the subjects. The present Volume is Part I, 
devoted to Comparative Physiology, and in its 
department is complete. 

The source from which it emanates is suffi- 
cient to create in the mind of every student 
of Natural Science a desire to avail himself of 
its advantages. Prof. Agassiz has a reputation 
that needs no comment where science is known. 
Dr. Gould, his associate in the execution of 


| this admirable work, is also well known as one 


of our most eminent naturalists. It will do 
much to create a thirst for knowledge; much 


to cherish a taste for the study of Natural 
History, opening a comparatively new field to 
the investigations of the youthful mind, and 
affording pleasure and instruction to all. 


Movsrn Frencn Lrrerature: By L. 
Raymond de Vericour. Revised, with Notes. 
By William S. Chase, A. M. Boston : 
Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln. | 

It is at first sight a somewhat surprising 


fact, that, although the French language is | 


far more extensively studied among us than 
the German, we yet know far less of the liter- 
ature of France, than we do of that of Grer- 
many. There are thousands of persons who 
have acquired a smattering of French, and 
who are yet scarcely able to name a single 
French author, except, perhaps, the compiler 
of the Grammar in which they haye been 
doomed to study ; and these same persons, 
though they are wholly ignorant of German, 
are familiar with the names of the principal 
writers of Germany, and even with translations 
of their works. 

Much of this ignorance is undoubtedly due 
to a difference in popular taste. Somehow or 
other, an Anglo-Saxon cannot thmk and feel 


like a Frenchman ; and can therefore take no. 


delight in a vast majority of the works, which 
in France are lauded to the skies. A French 
tragedy appears to us to be fustian, and French 
poetry trash. And on this point there exists 
perfect reciprocity ; even Shakspeare has no 
admirers in France. If there is an exception 
to be made, it is in favor of the novelists 
of both countries. \ 

We are however forced to acknowledge that 
there are some departments of literature, in 
which France has achieved a proud pre&mi- 
nence. These are philosophical history and 
the physical and political sciences. It is a 
misfortune that there is not among us à far 
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more extensive knowledge of the many valu- | 


able books upon these subjects, which have 


issued from the French press, and we are glad | 


to see that the work before us contains brief 
but judicious remarks upon many of the more 
important among them. Even those who are 
incapacitated from perusing the books in ques- 
tion, will thus be able to gain some insight 
into the workings of the French mind. With- 
out such an insight, the events which are at 
this moment passing in France are utterly 
unintelligible. There is a war of opinions 
raging ;— hushed indeed for the moment by 
the despotism of the sword, but sooner or later 
to burst forth with tenfold fury ; — the true 
nature of which can only be understood by 
those who have some knowledge of the writ- 
ings in which these opinions are promulgated. 
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The present dictator of France is a soldier ; 
_but power is even now escaping from his grasp, 
and then it will once more become the object 
of contention between the Thiers, the Lamar- 
tines, the Louis Blancs, the Cabets, and all 
the other master-minds of France, whose 
names and deeds are to be found not in the 
| annals of the battle-field, but on the title-pages 
of books. Ignorance on these points is, as 
we have stated, a misfortune ; and we therefore 
| hail the present volume as a most opportune 
| and valuable acquisition. ' 
The notes of the American editor add very 
much to the interest of the work, although, in 


some instances, we are compelled to differ from 


his views. We dissent, for instance, from the 
judgment which he forms of Paul de Kock, 
whom he calls the Smollet of France, and 
| fully coincide in the opinion of M. de Veri- 
cour, who with more justice compares him to 
| Dickens, and thinks ‘ Oliver Twist and Nich- 
olas Nickleby superior to anything Paul de 
| Kock ever wrote.” 


Tur Frencu RevozurioNs, from 1789 to 
1848. By T. W. Redhead. In three Vols. 
Boston : Could, Kendall & Lineoln. 1848. 

The strong interest felt by every reader in 
the history of the French Revolution under 
Louis XVI. is now, if possible, heightened by 
the recent oecurgence of events, which if they 
| do not rival the” scenes then enacted in gran- 
| deur or in atrocity, are of equal importance in 
| their bearing upon the social and political con- 
dition of Europe. The author of the work 
before us has performed his task with ability 
and impartiality, and has evidently spared no 

ains in consulting the best authorities for the 
facts which he narrates. The work is written 
in a simple, but vigorous, style; though here 
and: there a gallicism has crept in, as, p. 290, 
‘“he was decerned a public funeral.’’ We 
can cordially recommend it as, on the whole, 
better calculated to meet the wants of the 
generality of readers, than any other work on 
the same subject. 


Tue Nartonan Psarmist: a Collection of 
the most popular and useful Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes, together with a great variety of new 
Tunes, Anthems, Sentences, and Chants, the 
| whole forming a most complete Manual of 
Church Music, for Choirs, Congregations, 
Singing Schools, and Musical Associations. 
By Lowell Mason and George James Webb. 
Boston: Tappan, Whittemore & Mason. 

When we first took up this collection, it did 
not appear to us to fall within our province, as 
conductors of a Miscellany of Literature and 
Science, to give it a place in our notices of 


ners. 
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new books; but a little reflection brought us 
to a different mind. The history of music, 
from the earliest times, furnishes an uninter- 
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rupted succession of testimony to its influence | 


in soothing the evil passions, animating the af- 
fections, and refining the senses, as well as 
contributing to devotion. Hence, both social 
and ancient profane history, as also the writ- 
ings of modern times, unite in commending 
its influence. 

Among the ancient Hebrews, music was in 
general use from the time of Moses. <As 
when creation was launched from its mighty 
Maker’s hand, ‘ the morning stars sang to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy,” so, it would seem that this primeval 
practice was early imitated by man. In their 
religious services, in their public and private 
rejoicings, at their feasts, and in their mourn- 
ings, among the Hebrews, music ever found a 
distinguished place. In these performances, 
both sexes bore a part, as did legislators, and 
prophets, judges, and kings. 

To the practice and influence of music, in 
the early ages both of Greece and Rome, his- 
tory bears witness most decidedly. Among 
the ancient Greeks, music and poetry, for a 
long period, constituted an important part of 
national education, and were the grand medium 
of instruction in policy, morality, and virtue. 
Their youth were made familiar with lyre and 
song, as an appropriate recreation. and import- 
ant discipline, tending to all that is amiable, 
ennobling, and praiseworthy in mind and man- 
The statesman, the warrior, the man of 
general science, and the bard, were alike in- 
terested in the exercise ; whilst the priest re- 
garded music as an important part of the 
religious service of their heathen rites. And 
although musie seems to have been less under- 
stood and refined, among the ancient, than even 
in the fabulous ages of Greece, yet as the arts 
and sciences advanced, their melody and song 
improved. 

Passing by other periods of English history, 
it may be remarked that Alfred the Great, 
himself excelling in the science, founded a 
Professorship of Music at Oxford. Great en- 
couragement was given to the art, and music 
was considered an important part of polite 
education. Henry VIII. was skilled in music, 
as was also Wolsey, and others of the royal 
family and nobility. Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth, were all practical musicians, and 
cherished great. fondness for the musical art. 
Charles Il. was distinguished for his musical 
taste, and as a patron of social music, lending 
his best influence for itsimprovement. It was 
formerly required by one of the English Col- 
leges, that those who would aspire to a fellow- 
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music has “been most esteemed and cultivated. 


It isa good omen that the style of music | 
which. has been cherished and most approved 
in the best days of Christianity, i is now gradual- | 
| There are several among them, whi 


ly coming again into use among nearly all the 


various Sdenorinotans into which Christendom 


is divided ; and we are glad to see, in the Col- | 


lection under review, the renewed effort of one ie 
who has been so assiduous in the cause, and | 
has devoted so large a portion of his time and | 


talents to the improvément of sacred music 
(LowELL Mason, than whom it is doubted | 
if any person in this country has rendered to | 
the department of sacred music more impor- 
tant service), with so efficient a coadjutor as 
G. J. Wess. We take pleasure too in wit- | 
nessing in this effort the prominence which is 
given to the Gregorian style — the plain song 
so well adapted to the union of choir and con- 
gregation, as well as beautiful, effective, and 
especially appropriate to. public worship, — 


in preference to the ‘miserable minstrelsy 


which has so much prevailed in modern times. 
The Collection contains a large proportion of 
the best tunes and chants that were ever 
written. The preface we have read with 
much pleasure and entire approbation. It 
bears the impress of sound judgment, ex- 
cellent taste, and erudition. The Instructions 


in the Hot of vocal music, and the whole 


arrangement, are in keeping with the design ; 
and the Collection will, without, doubt, receive 
extensive PALMASE, 

Curisrran Soxes. By the Rey. James 
Gilborne Lyons, LL.D. Third Edition, with 
Additions. Philadelphia: George 8. Apple- 
ton. 1848. 
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[| There was a 


more Ber place in the thoughts of 


1 | Englishmen of all classes than the land of 


Murillo and Cervantes. Soon after the in- 


|| vention of printing and the discovery of 
|} America, — the two greatest events in modern 


|| history, — circumstances placed England and 


|| Spain in a state of juxtaposition, which was 


|| destined ere long to become one of antag- 
|| onism. A Spanish princess was married suc- 
|| cessively to the two sons of Henry VII. Her 
|| daughter placed the marital crown of England 
|| on the head of Philip II. To these friendly, 
|| but not very propitious alliances, succeeded 
{| the continual collisions of English enterprise 

| and Spanish colonization—the sturdy opposi- 


tion of our patriotic Protestantism to the 
Catholic ambition of the proud monarch of 
Spain and the Indies. If Essex interrupted 
the busy commerce of Cadiz with the blaze of 
torches and the clash of arms, there were, on 
the other hand, many occasions in which 
Spanish and English traders followed their 
common object in unison, if not in harmony ; 
| and long before the obituary of the year 1616 
had recorded the deaths of Shakspeare and 
Cervantes, nominally on the same day, the 


|| English language had stocked its colloquial 


|| vocabulary with a variety of Spanish words 
and phrases — a sufficient proof of familiar 
intercourse between the two nations, which 
began and completed the colonization or con- 
quest of the tropics. A little later, the master- 
pieces of Spanish literature were naturalized 
in this country by means of translations, which 
were spirited at least, if not literal. Roger 
|| VEstrange’s very free version of Quevedo was 
a fashionable book in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and Butler, in reproducing the knight 
of La Mancha and his squire, under the me- 
tempsychosis of Hudibras and Ralph, availed 
himself of the common privilege of presenting 
an old friend under a new face. As Spain 
sank into insignificance under the rule of the 
Bourbons, our old love for the literature of 
the Peninsula reawakened in a hearty. wel- 
come of the fictions of Le Sage ; but, step by 
step, we lost our interest in the faded flowers 
and withered leaves of a literary chaplet, 
which was once one of the gayest; and, by 
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time when no ‘country in | the end of the last century, Spain was inter- 
|| Europe —not even that of our troublesome 
‚|| neighbors across the Channel— occupied a 
Ah time power, which sent forth squadrons of 
clumsy three-deckers to fall a prey to the 
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esting only as the country which could not 
deprive us of Gibraltar, or as a decayed mari- 


compact and active fleets of Jervis and Nel- 
son. If we troubled ourselves with inquiries 
into Spanish manners and customs, we learned 
from Mr. Swinburne, himself a Catholic trav- 
eller, to laugh at the superstition, to pity the 
poverty,and to reprobate the dirty habits of 
the Dons; and our general idea of Castile 
and Arragon was vague enough — we thought 
it only a second edition of the land of Bashan | 
—a land of Ogs and oxen — of strapping mat- 
adors and long-horned bulls. During the 
Peninsular war, as during the War of Succes- 
sion, we had more thought of France than of 
Spain; at any rate, the carnage of Badajoz 
and Albuera, the glories of Salamanca and 
Vittoria, were themes of too stirring a nature 
to suggest any peaceful thoughts of the twin 
arts of poetry and painting. It is true that 
French plunderers and English picture-dealers 
made the rest of Europe better acquainted 
than had previously been the case with the 
merits of the Spanish school ; but at that time 
our tourists had more of the red-coat than the 
red-book about them, and their movements 
were directed rather by Sir George Murray, 
the quarter-master-general, than by Mr. John 
Murray, that master-general of good quarters 
and quarterly reviews. 

Quite recently, however, our more general 
interest in Spanish life has revived. The 
lively, but we must confess — to ourselves, at 
least — rather apocryphal journals of Mr. 
Borrow, ‘‘the Bible-scatterer,”’ as he has 
been called, and the not less lively and infi- 
nitely more valuable works of Mr. Ford, have 
again opened the Peninsula to the English- 
man who is desirous of understanding the 
national peculiarities of this remarkable people. 
A little earlier, Spain was set before us, in 
its comfortless religious aspect, by the memoirs 
which Blanco White wrote at the first stage of 
his journey, from confiding superstition to 
scepticism and despondency. And, in fact, 
there has been, for some time, every disposÿ- 
tion on the part of our countrymen to wel- 
come original contributions to our knowledge 
respecting the Peninsula and its inhabitants. 

On one subject, in particular, there was an 
opening for almost any amount of literary 
labor, namely, the fine arts of Spain. Pos- 
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sessing a national gallery, which depends for 


its ultimate establishment on a scale worthy of 


this great nation, more on the knowledge and 
taste which guide the purchase of pictures 
than on the sums spent in their acquisition, it 
is not only desirable, but necessary, that we 
should possess in our language a work which 
would enable our connoisseurs to act with dis- 
crimination and real knowledge in regard to 
the Spanish paintings which chance or search 
might throw in our way. Without knowing 
the acknowledged and recorded works of Mu- 
rillo and Velasquez, and without understand- 
ing those characteristics which would distin- 
guish a copy from an original, neither the 
curators of our national collection, nor the 
professional men, whose guidance they fol- 
low, will be able to enrich this department of 
our gallery without a considerable risk of 
failure. Until very lately, however, there 
was no work in the English, or, indeed, in 
any language, which was likely to supply the 
necessary information. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that a feeling of the necessity should 
have suggested the undertaking of such a 
work to two different writers, unacquainted, 
as it appears, with one another, and viewing 
the requirements of their task from different 
sides. The first in order of completion and 
publication, though not, as it would seem, in 
origination and commencement, was the Hand- 
book of Sir Edmund W. Head, who has 
combined, sub jugo aheno, that is, in the 
same red cover, the very different subjects of 
French and Spanish art — a proceeding which, 
as a contemporary remarks, is not altogether 
unlike the Montpensier marriage. Sir E. W. 
Head, who was well known as a scholar at 
Oxford, and who, besides translating Kugler’s 
book, has contributed to various periodical 
essays on art in general, which prove his pro- 
found and intimate acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, was obliged, by the nature of his under- 
taking, to use selection rather than collection, 
and to bestow his care upon the works of art 
rather than upon the artists who painted them. 
His book is such a manual as we should have 
expected from the practical judgment of an 
elegant and accomplished scholar, a most valu- 
able accompaniment. to catalozues, an indis- 
pensable guide to publie galleries. But it 
hardly falls within the reviewer’s province 
to analyse a work which is itself a mere analy- 
sis. Mr. Stirling, who is a member of the 
University of Cambridge, is not, like Sir E. 
Head, known by his publie position, by his 
college distinctions, or by his previous contri- 
butions to the history of art. Indeed, with 
the exception of some anonymous poetry, 
which, we understand, is attributed to him, 
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| work is a lively and pleasant one to read ; it. 


we are not aware that he has ever attempted | 
authorship before. But we are bound to say || 
of the splendid volumes before us, that they || 
deserve a place among the most elaborate and 
carefully-written books which have appeared | 
in this country for many years. For though, || 
in reference to the higher questions of art, 
there are deficiencies, to which we will advert 
by and by, there is no English work, except- 
ing Mr. Ford’s Handbook, which contains so || 
much information on the subject referred to at 
the beginning of this article —the history of || 
Spain, literary, artistic, and political. The 


is pervaded by a spirit of humor which the 
author takes no pains to conceal, but which is 
sustained by his equally conspicuous shrewd- 
ness and good sense; and though there is 
here and there a frigid conceit, or an undue 
levity of tone (e. g. in pp. 205, 957, 1154), 
we can gather that the author is an agreeable 
and accomplished person—a man sound in 
head and heart, with whom we would gladly 
travel to Seville, or take as our helpmate in 
an attack on Montanches ham and Amontil- | 
lado sherry at home. There is one merit, and 
it appears to us a great one, which we must 
especially concede to Mr. Stirling —that he 
is an honest, pains-taking, and conscientious 
workman. In these days of second and 
third-hand compilation, it is no slight satisfac- 
tion to be assured that you have not to deal 
with a man who is the echo of statements 
which he has not sifted and examined for him- 
self, but that you have before you the indus- 
trious and scrupulous verifier of every refer- 
ence, the critical scrutineer of every fact which 
he adduces, the accurate citer of every author- 
ity to which he appeals. This diligence and 
care were the more necessary in the present 
case, as those who had written on this subject 
previously to the appearance of Sir H. Head’s 
manual, were too content with any reference, 
whether they had or had not the means of 
verifying it, and in some instances, to which 
Mr. Stirling has adverted, laid claim to an 
originality of labor where they had merely 
transcribed, abridged, or translated from some | 
earlier compilation. 

We have already said that Mr. Stirling’s 
work is, in our opinion, deficient in high and 
philosophical views of art in general. There 
are many, no doubt, to whom his freedom 
from transcendentalism will appear as a merit 
rather than as a fault; and we have certainly 
no reason to complain if he has abstained from 
introducing into the history of a particular 
school of painting the heavy and obscure lore 
of German zesthetics, or a fantastic ingenuity 
of speculation, such as that in which Lord 
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|| Lindsay revels. But without insisting on 
| dulness, or calling for the exertion of an un- 
profitable fancy, there are readers who will 
expect in a work so elaborate as that which 
we have before us some groundwork of gen- 
eral principles, some regulative and pervading 
idea, or at least some scientific grouping of 
facts. 
Mr. Stirling’s Annals. He has given usa 
genial, entertaining’ accurate, and, in a cer- 
tain sense, learned work. But he has left it 
to others to philosophize on the subject. He 
has got together a goodly array of details and 
anecdotes ; but he has not attempted any con- 
quests in the higher domain of thought, and 
has neither generalized for himself nor brought 
the generalizations of others to bear upon his 
own deductions. Now and then he seems to 
have had a latent consciousness of what he 
might have done in this way. Thus he has 
very Clearly stated in his Introduction (p. 15 
et seq.) the religious character of Spanish art, 
and the limitations with which it saddled the 
genius of the artist. He has not failed to 
notice the influence of certain social peculiari- 
ties on the subjects allowed to the painter, and 
on his mode of treating them ; for example, in 
the case of female portraits, he has shown how 
the selfish jealousy of the Spanish husband 
grudged any pictorial promulgation of the 
charms of his wife. — P. 53 et seg. : But our 
| author ought not, we think, to have stopped 
here. These are the points on which he 
ought to have dwelt, for it is from them and 
other phenomena that we may derive the true 
theory of art in its most important application ; 
namely, as a clue to the genius of a nation 
and the spirit of an age. In general, art may 
be defined as that method or agency by which 
we give an outward expression to our intel- 
lectual conceptions ; and the warmest admirer 
of the fine arts must admit that, in proportion 
as this outward expression is felt to be neces- 
sary, in the same proportion is the free exer- 
cise of thought cramped and impeded. In 
every domain which art usurps to itself, some 
function of the understanding is superseded 
or suspended; and realism, with all its mis- 
chievous consequences, is to the same extent 
established or supported. Practically, art, 
considered under this aspect, is found in many 
nations and at many epochs in successful 
revolt against spiritual religion and literary 
freedom — two manifestations of the intellect 
which are more intimately connected than most 
people are willing to believe or admit. In its 
opposition to religion, art, as a form of real- 
ism, always leads to some species of idolatry : 
in its opposition to literature, art is sure to 
encourage those romantic retrospects which 


Now this is, more or less, wanting in 
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render literary progress impossible. The 
triumph of literature over art is generally fol- 
lowed by a triumph of spiritual religion over 
idolatrous realism. And then, at last, the 
purified and expanded intellect becomes capa- 
ble of winnowing the chaff from the wheat, 
the symbol from the thing signified ; and art, 
whether architecture, sculpture, or painting — 
which had embodied and concealed some true 
but latent idea — becomes valuable as a record 
of the past, as a newly-interpreted hieroglyph, 
as an embalmed residuum of the thoughts for 
which it had been a substitute. This view is 
particularly applicable to the case of Spanish 
art. If Mr. Stirling had followed up the 
pregnant observation which he makes in p. 16, 
he would have been led to the truth. He 
says, — 

The great Bible, chained in the days of Ed- 
ward VI. to the parish lectern, silenced for us 
the eloquence of the altar-piece; but to the 
simple Catholic of Spain the music of his choir, 
and the pictures of his ancient shrines, stood in 
the place of the theological dogmas which whet- 
ted and vexed the intellect of the Protestant 
peasant of the north. 


No one will venture to deny that, in regard 
to religious enlightenment, Spain is far behind 
the rest of Europe, and that her literature has 
ceased to exist. Nay, more: that, even when 
it was most flourishing, Spanish literature was, 
like Spanish art, subject to the domineering 
symbolism of a narrow religion, and that its 
freest utterances were delivered under a dis- 
guise which no writer assumes, unless he wishes 
to be misunderstood by one half of his readers, 
or, like the Pythoness, to fall back upon a sec- 
ond meaning which his words might have con- 
veyed. The religious plays of Calderon are 
religious pictures ; and the humoristic writings 
of Cervantes and Quevedo, are among the only 
specimens furnished by Spanish literature of a 
tendency towards freedom of speech, which 
was never a fait accompli in the Peninsula. 
We think that, in writing the history of Span- 
ish art, it is important to have these consider- 
ations before us. We should not, with Mr. 
Stirling, speak of Spanish art and Spanish 
literature, as rising and falling from the same 
causes. But we should recollect that Spanish 
literature was never really developed, and that 
Spanish art dwindled into insignificance because 
the religious Symbolism, which gave birth to 
it and regulated its operations, remained sta- 
tionary, ang required no fresh pabulum. This 
was not a case bike the ceci tuera cela, the 
prospect of which alarmed the Archdeacon 
Claude Frollo ; the printed book did not de- 
stroy the edifice ; but the edifice and the pic- | 
ture kept their places as the sole substitutes for 
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the printed book ; the Escurial built in the 
shape of St. Lorenzo’s gridiron, and pictures 
of saints, martyrs, virgins, and demons, were 
sufficient for the religious reading of a nation, 
which is still so ignorant and illiterate, that, to 
mention a fact which has fallen within our per- 
sonal cognizance, a Polish lieutenant of artil- 
lery was, about four years ago, engaged to give 
lessons in the Greek language to a Regius Pro- 
fessor in a Spanish university, with no better 
qualifications on his own part than a smatter- 
ing of modern Greek which he had picked up 
in the Morea ! 

But we have not taken up Mr. Stirling’s 
work so much with a view of criticising or sup- 
plying its defects as a complete treatise on Span- 
ish art, which it was not intended to be, as for 
the purpose of selecting one of two of the graph- 
ic descriptions and interesting biographical 


details with which these volumes abound. , 


Moreover, it is so recently that the lovers of 
art in this country have paid to the Spanish 
painters that attention which they have long 
bestowed on the masters of Italy and Holland, 
that we must take this opportunity of giving a 
brief account of those two with whose works 
we are most familiar—Velasquez and Murillo. 
The latter in particular requires some special 
mention, if it were only on account of the gross 
ignorance of most Englishmen respecting him. 
The costumes of the portraits painted by Ve- 
lasquez, and the historical celebrity of many of 
the personages whom he depicted, have fixed 
his epoch in our memories ; we can all speak 
of him as a Spanish Vandyck: but how many 
of those who linger before the bread-and-butter 
boys at Dulwich have the slightest idea whether 
Murillo was a contemporary of Rafael, of Ti- 
zian, or of Rubens ? 

Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velasquez and 
Bartolomé Estevan Murillo were both born at 
Seville, the former in 1599, ‘‘ the same year in 
which Vandyck saw the light at Antwerp,’’ the 
latter some eighteen years after ; consequently, 
the period of their activity and distinction as 
artists falls within the long reign of Philip IV. 
The introduction of this monarch, both as prince 
and king, in the adventures of Gil Blas, ‘has 
made him as familiar to the English reader as 
the most distinguished of his predecessors. 
And, little as we generally know or care to 

_know about the history of Spain in the seven- 
teenth century, there are few of us who have 
not heard of the Count-Duke of Olivarez, or 
of Charles the First’s romantic journey to Mad- 
rid. Mr. Stirling’s description of the person 
of Philip IV. may be here cited as a favorable 
specimen of the suggestive and lively style in 
which this book is written (p. 526 et seg.) :— 


EE 


Philip IV. is one of those potentates who is 
more fortunate in his painters than in his biogra- 
phers, and whose face is, therefore, better known 


than his history. His pale, Flemish complexion, | 


fair hair, heavy lip, and sleepy, gray eyes; his 
long, curled mustachios, dark dress, and collar of 
the Golden Fleece, have been made familiar to 
all the world by the pencils of Rubens and Ve- 
lasquez. Charles L, with his melancholy brow, 
pointed beard, and jewelled star, as painted by 


Vandyck, is not better known to the frequenters || 


of galleries; nor the pompous, benign counte- 
nance of Louis XIV., shining forth from a wil- 
derness of wig, amongst the silken. braveries 
which delighted Mignard or Rigaud, or on his 
prancing pied charger, like a holiday soldier as 
he was, in the foreground of some pageant bat- 
tle, by Vandermeulen. Fond as were these 
sovereigns of perpetuating themselves on can- 
vass, they have not been so frequently or so va- 


riously portrayed as their Spanish contemporary. | 


Armed and mounted on his sprightly Andalusian, 
glittering in crimson and gold gala, clad in black 
velvet for the council, or in russet and buff for 
the boar-hunt, under all these different aspects 
did Philip submit himself to the quick eye and 
cunning hand of Velasquez. And, not content 
with multiplications of his own likeness in these 
ordinary attitudes and employments, he caused 
the same great artist to paint him at prayers— 


“To take him in the purging of his soul”— 


as he knelt amongst the embroidered cushions of 
his oratory. In all these various portraits we 
find the same cold, phlegmatic expression, which 
gives his face the appearance of a mask, and 
agrees so well with the pen and ink sketches of 
contemporary writers, who celebrate his talents 
for dead silence and marble immobility,—talents 


hereditary, indeed, in his house, but in his case 


so highly improved, that he could sit out a comedy 
without stirring hand or foot, and conduct an 
audience without movement of a muscle, except 
those of his lips and tongue. He handled his 
fowling piece, quaffed his sober cup of cinnamon 
water, and performed his devotions, with the 
same undisturbed gravity of mien, and reined 
his steed with a solemnity that would have be- 
come him in pronouncing or receiving sentence 
of death. To maintain a grave and majestic de- 
meanor in public was, in his opinion, one of the 
most sacred duties of a sovereign. He was 
never known to smile but three times in his life ; 
and it was doubtless his desire to go down to 
posterity as a model of regal deportment. Yet 
this stately Austrian, whose outward man seems 
the very personification of etiquette, possessed a 
rich vein of humor, which, on fitting occasions, 


he indulged with Cervantes’ serious air; he trod | 


the primrose paths of dalliance, acted in private 
theatricals, and bandied pleasantries with Cal- 
deron himself. Although he was not remarkable. 
for beauty of feature, his figure was tall and well 
turned ; and he was, on the whole, better entitled 
to be called Philip the Handsome, than Philip 
the Great, the style which Olivarez absurdly 
persuaded him to assume. When at Lisbon in 
his early youth, as Prince of Asturias, he stood 


forth in a dress of white satin and gold, to re- 
ceive the oath of allegiance from the Cortes of 
Portugal, he was one of the most splendid figures 
of that idle pageant. Nor was he deficient in 
the softer graces; for his second queen, Mariana 
of Austria, fell in love, it is said, with his por- 
|| trait in the Imperial palace at Vienna, and early 
vowed that she would marry no one but her 
cousin with the blue feather. 


It was in the second year of this monarch’s 
reign that Velasquez paid his first visit to Mad- 
rid. Up tothe age of twenty-three, he had 
lived in his native Andalusia. Originally a 
pupil of the rough but clever Herrera, he had 
passed into the ‘gentler and feebler school of 
Pacheco ; and after five years spent in the la- 
borious study of his art, had followed the ex- 
ample of Hogarth’s and other good appren- 


The first visit of Velasquez to the seat of mon- 
archy and Castilian art, produced no important 
effects; but soon after his return to Seville, he 
was again summoned to Madrid, through the 
interest of his countryman, Fonseca, with the 
minister Olivarez. His portrait of Fonseca 
was shewn to the king, whe immediately took 
Velasquez into his service; and an equestrian 
portrait of Philip himself at once established 
the young artist in court favor and general 
reputation. Velasquez was formally appointed 
painter-in-ordinary to the king, on the 81st of 
October, 1623, and was lodged, with his whole 
family, Pacheco included, in the treasury- 
chambers at Madrid. His success in a pic- 
torial commemoration of the expulsion of‘ the 
Moors by Philip III., when he competed for 
the prize with Carducho, Caxes, and Nardi, 
obtained for him the post of usher of the 
chamber, and pensions and appointments were 
lavished on him and his father. Rubens, on 
his visit to Madrid in 1628, found Velasquez 
there, and formed an intimacy with him. And 
the advice of the great Flemish painter stimu- 
lated Velasquez to the fulfilment of an inten- 
tion which he had long formed, of visiting 
Italy. The king acceded to his wishes, and 
gave him leave of absence for two years, to- 
| gether with a present of four hundred ducats, 
to meet his travelling expenses. His first ob- 
| ject was Venice, where he found his favorite 
| specimens of Italian art. Indeed, he did not 
| hesitate to tell Salvator Rosa, during his second 
| visit to the country, that he thought little of 
| Rafael, and placed Tizian at the head of all 
| the painters of Italy. From Venice he went 
| by Ferrara and Bologna to Rome, where he 
| was laid up with a severe attack of fever. 
| But he was able to pay a visit of a few weeks 
| to Naples, and still returned to Madrid within 
the covenanted two years. Here he lived in 
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tices, by marrying his master’s daughter.’ 
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increasing popularity, and in the greatest inti- 
macy and favor with his sovereign. His por- 
trait of the admiral, Don Adrian Pulido Pareja, 
which he painted at this time, was taken for 
the original by no less a person than the king 
himself, 


. The admiral’s portrait being finished, and set 
aside in an obscure corner of the artist’s painting 
room, was taken by Philip IV., in one of his 
morning lounges there, for the bold officer him- 
self. “ Still here!” cried the king, in some dis- 
pleasure at finding the admiral, who ought to 
have been ploughing the main, still lurking about 
the palace. “ Having received your orders, 
why are you not gone?” No excuse being of- 
fered for the delay, the royal disciplinarian dis- 
covered his mistake, and turning to Velasquez, 
said, “I assure you I was taken in.”—p. 621. 


The second journey which Velasquez made 
to Italy, in 1648, was undertaken by the king’s 
orders, and he was a sort of commissioner for 
the purchase of paintings. In spite of the 
monarch’s impatience for his return, he did not 
get back to Spain until 1651, when he was 
raised to the post of aposentador-mayor with 
a salary of three thousand ducats a-year. This 
was a sort of mixture of the offices of cham- 
berlain and maître des spectacles,* and gained 
for the painter an omnipotent key of office and 
the cross of Santiago, with which he is repre- 
sented in the portrait given by Mr. Stirling. 
It was this official position which obliged him 
to superintend the stately pageants of the 
Pheasants’ Isle in 1660, by which the peace 
and alliance between France and Spain were 
duly celebrated. 

The incessant labors and anxieties of the 
aposentador, in a work which might have been 
performed by a very inferior genius, led to 
the fever which carried him off on the 6th 
August, 1660. Although we may regret that 
court-duties on the Bidassoa shortened the life 
of one of the most illustrious painters, this cir- 
cumstance has, at any rate, given Mr. Stirling an 
excellent opportunity of depieting, as he does 
with his usual felieity, the contrasted courts of 
France and Spain, which met together on this 
occasion. Our readers will thank us for an ex- 
tract from this description of the last public 
appearance of Velasquez :— 


During the week which the Courts of Spain 
and France passed on the frontier of the king- 
doms, the banks of the Bidassoa furnished scenes 
worthy of the pencil of Titian, and the pen of 
Scott, and its ‘island pavilion, historical groups 
such as romance has rarely assembled. 

There were Philip IV. forty years a king, 
with his proud and regal port, which neither 
infirmity, nor grief, nor misfortune, had been 


* Mr. Stirling expresses it (vol. i. p. 167) as ‘‘ quar- 
ter-master-general of the royal household.” 
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able to subdue; and Louis XIV.,in the dawn 
of his fame and the flower of his beauty. There 
were two queens, both daughters of Austria in 
whom also gray experience was contrasted with 
the innocence of youth, and whose lives exem- 
plify the vicissitudes of high place; Anne, by 
turns à neglected consort, an imperious regent, 
and a forgotten exile; and Maria Teresa, the 
most amiable of Austrian princesses, who, though 
eclipsed in her own court, and in her hus- 
band’s affections, aspired in an age of uni- 
versal gallantry to no higher praise than the 
name of a loving mother and a true and gentle 
wife. The Italian cardinal was there, upon 
whom the mantle of Richelieu had fallen, with 
his broken form but keen eye, that read in the 
new alliance the future glory of France and 
Mazarin; the cool, wily Haro, in his new honors 
as Prince of Peace! a title which so well became 
the ablest minister and worst captain of Castile ; 
Turenne, fresh from his great victory at the 
Dunes; the old Maréchal de Villeroy, and the 
young Duke of Crequi; Medina de las Torres, 
the model and mirror of grandees; young Gui- 
che, with his romantic air, the future hero of a 
hundred amours and of the passage of the Rhine ; 
Monterey and Heliche; and a noble throng of 
Des Noailles and D’Harcourts, Guzmans, and 
Toledos. There, too, was the aposentador and 
painter of the King of Spain, Diego Velasquez. 
Although no longer young, he was distinguished, 
even in that proud assemblage, by his fine per- 
son and tasteful attire. Over a dress richly 
laced with silver he wore the usual Castilian ruff, 
and a short cloak embroidered with the red cross 
of Santiago; the badge of the order sparkling 
with brilliants, was suspended from his neck by 
a gold chain; and the scabbard and hilt of his 
sword were of silver, exquisitely chased, and of 
Italian workmanship. 


The rejoicings which celebrated this royal 
marriage were worthy of the two most sumptu- 
ous courts in Europe, now vieing with each 
other in pomp and magnificence. 


To tell the glory of the feast each day, 
The goodly service, the deviceful sights, 

The bridegroom’s state, the bride’s most rich array, 
The royal banquets, and the rare delights, 

Were work fit for an herald. 


The mornings were dedicated to the exchange 
of visits and compliments; the evenings to bril- 
liant revelry. The hills reéchoed the roar of 
cannon from Fuentarabia and St. Jean de Luz ; 
gay Cavalcades swept along the green meadows 
beneath the poplar-crowned brow of Irun; and 
gilded barges, and bands of music, floated all 
day on the bosom of the Bidassoa. The Span- 
iards marvelled at the vivid attire of the French 
gallants, and at the short tails of their horses. 


The Frenchmen, on their side, shrugged their 


shoulders at the sad-colored suits of the Span- 
iards, and envied the profusion and splendor of 
their jewels. But if the grandees were outdone 
by the seigneurs in brilliancy of costume, the 
lacqueys of Madrid out-blazed their brethren of 
Paris: on each of the three great days they 
| appeared in fresh liveries; and the servants of 
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Medina de las Torres wore the value of forty 
thousand ducats on their backs.—P. 663 et seq. 


The other great artist of Seville neither 
spent nor lost his life in mimistering to the 
wearisome and splendid gaieties of a court. 
After a few years passed in comparative retire- 
ment at Madrid, whither he had travelled as 
to a first and important halting-place on his 
projected journey to Flanders or Italy, and 
where he was hospitably entertained and 
ereeted with encouragement by his great 
townsman, the court painter — Murillo re- 
turned, in 1645, to his provincial obscurity ; 
and even a special invitation from King 
Charles IT. of Spain, in 1670, failed to tempt 
him from his retirement. His final settlement 


at Seville, after his journey to Madrid, was 


rapidly followed by his successful establish- 
ment in popular favor in his own district. In 
1648, he married a rich and noble lady, bear- 
ing a name most unpleasant to Lord Palmers- 
ton—Beatriz de Cabrera y Sotomayor. His 
nuptials very appropriately mark the change 
from his first or cold (frvo) style, to the more 
warm (calido) and genial manner, which 
marks the middle period of his pictorial life. 
This, perhaps the best, though not in this 
country the best-known style of Murillo, was 
maintained by him for some twenty years, 
when he fell into his third manner—the misty 
(vaporoso) as it is called—which is seen in 
many of the specimens from ordinary life, so 
common in this country. Murillo is, however, 
emphatically a religious painter. His earliest 
patrons were Franciscan monks; his favorite 
subjects were virgins and angels; especially 
those representations of the immaculate con- 
ception, in which the devout Catholics of 
southern Spain chiefly delight. He met with 
his death in 1682, from an injury which he 
sustained while mounting a scaffolding to 
finish the upper part of a large altar-piece, 
representing the espousals of St. Catharine, 
designed for a church of Capuchin Friars at 
Cadiz; and though he did not exactly die on || 
the scaffold, he fell a martyr to the require- 
ments of the religious art of his country. 

For our present purpose this brief biography 
of the two greatest artists of Spain will be suf- 
ficient. ‘Those who wish to enter more at 
length on the subject cannot do better than 
refer to the full and accurate pages of Mr. 
Stirling, who has also been at the pains to 
draw up a complete catalogue of the works of 
Velasquez and Murillo, with an indication of 
the locality and ownership of each painting. 
In the catalogue of Murillo’s works we are 
able to supply an interesting particular, which 
has escaped the researches of Mr. Stirling. 
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German People’s Library. 


In p. 48 he quotes John Evelyn’s statement, 
that, at the sale of Lord Melford’s effects at 
Whitehall in 1693, ‘ Lord Godolphin bought 
the picture of the Boys, by Morillio the 
Spaniard, for eighty guineas.” About the 
year 1760, the then Lord Godolphin took a 
fancy to a colt belonging to Mr. Leathes of 
Herringfleet Hall in Suffolk, which resembled 
his celebrated Arabian, and gave this very 
picture in exchange for it. The painting is 
now in Mr. JF. Leathes’ valuable gallery at 
Herringfleet. The signature “ Morellio,”’ 


which appears on the picture, is in curious | 


accordance with Evelyn’s orthography. 

It would not be consistent either with our 
limits or with the intentions with which we 
took up this subject, that we should enter 
upon the history of the less known Spanish 
painters ; but, as a specimen of the anecdotes 
which the industry of Mr. Stirling has enabled 
him to collect, we may refer to the very inter- 
esting and graphic account of the interview at 
Barcelona between the emperor. Charles V. 
and Francisco de Holanda, which Mr. Stirling 
has extracted in the artist’s own words (p. 
1344 et seg.). We have already mentioned 
that our author is understood to have pub- 
lished anonymously some poetry ; and it would 
not be fair to pass over in silence the careful 
and elegant translations of various extracts in 
verse which appear in these pages. Take, for 
example, the following rendering of the intro- 
duction to the didactic poem on painting, by 


P. de Cespedes, p. 335 : — 


Another world, embraced in briefer span, 
His own eternal mind portraying there, 


The Almighty made, and called the creature 
Man, 

His everlasting kingdom’s chosen heir ; 

With limbs all motionless, and cold, and wan, 
The image lay, till pure celestial air 

Came breathing through its bosom from on high, 
And woke the soul to immortality. | 

Around the graceful form a robe was thrown 
Of curious woof, and delicately bright, 

With colors manifold and mingled shown 
Through the clear texture blushing into light, 

Like flowersin beautiful confusion grown, 
Where roses blend with lilies silver-white, 

Or the pure grain of Indian ivory, 
Suffused with Sidon’s rich and regal dye. 
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It will be seen that our opinion of this work À 


is a very favorable one. Where we have 
freely pointed out its faults of omission, we 
must be understood as expressly abstaining 
from any attempt to charge them upon the 
author. He was entitled to limit the field of 
his own operations. And though he has 
chosen to give us the annals rather than the 
philosophy of art, we must repeat our convic- 
tion that the work might easily have been 
more profound, but could not well have been 
more exhaustive of materials, or more pleasant 
in style. It is the duty of professional litera- 
ture to bestow promptly the commendations 
which are due to those who are willing to 


spend a portion of their ample means and | 
unfettered leisure, in doing a work which is | 


too often left to the eager industry of poorer 


writers, whose daily bread is the first and last | 


reward of their hasty compilations. — Fraser’s 
Magazine. 
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Allgemeine Deutsche Volks-Bibliothek. 1st 
Band. Kathi die Grossmutter, oder der 
wahre Weg durch jede Noth. (General 
German People’s Library. 1st Part. Ka- 
thi the Grandmother, or the true Way 
through all Trouble). By Jeremiah Gott- 
helf. Berlin. 1847. 

Der Gevattersmann: (The Gossip.) Volks- 
buch, for 1848. By Berthold Auerbach. 
Brunswick.—London: Williams and Nor- 
gate. 

Writing for the poor is a peculiar art, de- 
manding peculiar qualifications, and not to be 
attained -without some study; and, notwith- 


standing the immense increase of late years in 
the numbers of the publications professedly 
addressed to them, it does not appear to us 
that there are, in English literature, many 
well adapted to the object aimed at. Per- 
haps a very simple explanation might be 
found in the fact that, among us, a very large 
proportion of the poor have not mastered the 
art of reading sufficiently to avail themselves 
of literature of any kind, and that the sub- 
scribers to cheap publications ostensibly ad- 
dressed to them, are really to be found 
among the middle, and even ‘the higher 
of the middle classes, who take them for the 
juvenile members of their families. It is a 
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great mistake, however, to confound the state 
of mind of the uneducated with that of chil- 
dren. A poor man may be ignorant, stupid, 
mentally degraded, but he is seldom or never 
childish, and often looks down with real con- 
tempt on the childish frivolity of the sons and 
daughters of fashion. Those who have been 
always cradled in the lap of prosperity, often— 
in spite of a certain amount of intellectual cul- 
ture — remain children all their lives. But 
this can scarcely happen with such as have to 
fight the world’s hard fight for bread. To 
them life has acquired a deeper, sterner sig- 
nificance: and they seek in books for some- 
thing better, or worse, but altogether different 
from the mere aimless sports of infancy. The 
ballads and tales of wonder that once formed 
so large a part of popular literature, written or 
traditional, went out with the maypoles; they 
are now banished to the nursery, and would 
be angrily rejected by the classes who once 
delighted in them. It may have been otherwise 
in different ages. As long as for the difficul- 
ties that arise in all thoughtful minds the poor 
man was satisfied without the authorized so!u- 
tion ; so long as he reposed in childlike de- 
pendence on those who were placed in author- 
ity over him; he may have had leisure and 
freedom of mind for the enjoyment of the mere 
play of the imagination; but now it is other- 
wise: the most steady readers among the poor 
seek in books for the answers to the anxious 
questionings which they no longer carry to 
their ‘‘ spiritual pastors and masters;”’ and 
such as require mere amusement, prefer, gen- 
erally, the coarse excitement and intoxication 
of novels of the Balzac and Sue School,—of 
which, unhappily, many have been made ac- 
cessible to them through the medium of cheap 
translations. 

Of the various associations which in Eng- 
land have undertaken to furnish literature for 
the poor, some have confined themselves al- 
most wholly to the subject of religion ; but the 
manner in which they have treated it, has 
made it evident to the smallest penetration 
that the object they had really most at heart 
was the preservation of the existing order of 
things, in which they were personally interest- 
ed; others have wholly omitted religion and 
polities — the two subjects in which the poor 
are most deeply interested, and have set about 
the difficult, if not hopeless task, of engaging 
their attention to subjects of physical science, 
and even of the fine arts, for which but a small 
number even of the educated have a genuine 
and unaffected taste. + 

Among individuals who profess to have de- 
voted themselves to this cause, there are now 
many who have taken up, as: a matter of 


trade, the cry of sympathy for the poor—ex- 


actly as in a different age they would have || 
done that of ‘‘down with the rabble,’’—their || 


real purpose being, not to benefit the poor, but 
to gain customers to their shops; which may 
doubtless be a very legitimate object, but 
which it is ugly to have in view when we pro- 
fess to be actuated by pure benevolence. To 
what extent their wares have found acceptance, 
we have no means of knowing; but it is cer- 
tain that the poor at least are little likely to 
profit by writings whose main purpose seems 


to be, to teach them to throw wholly on others 


the responsibility that belongs, in great part 
at least, to themselves. 


Berthold Auerbach, and Jeremias Gotthelf 
are not of the class of writers for the poor who 


purchase their favor with the honied poison of || 
flattery, as base as was ever proffered to || 


monarch by cringing courtier; and that their 
writings have nevertheless found acceptance is 
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obvious, from their almost unprecedented ra- | 


pidity of sale ; and from their being found, as 


we are informed they are, in the peasant’s cot- || 


tage, in the workshop of the artizan, and even 
with the shepherd on the hillside. The “ All- 
gemeine Deutsche Bibliothek,”’ is a serial publi- 
cation lately commenced by some distinguished. 


men belonging to various classes of society | 


and political parties widely differing from each 
other, yet all agreeing in the wish to see the 
elementary education received by nearly all 
their poorer countrymen turned to somewhat 
better account. Several extensive publishing 
houses in various parts of Germany have 


joined the association, and notwithstanding the || 


extremely low price at which they are to be 
issued, it is the declared intention to publish 
none but works of high merit. Their first 
publication ‘‘ Kathi, the Grandmother,” is by 
Jeremias Gotthelf, (otherwise Herr Vizius of 
of Luzelflue, in the canton of Bern), some of 
whose former works we have deemed worthy 
of an introduction to English readers. Though 
writing professedly with a moral purpose, the 
author has not forgotten that this can only be 
attained by a work of fiction through the me- 
dium of the pleasure it affords. It is difficult, 
indeed, to calculate the amount of mischief 
done to the cause of morality and religion by 
the prosy twaddling productions that often find 
their way into the world under the shelter of 
those high-sounding titles; and which asso- 
ciate them inseparably, in the minds of the 
young and ignorant, with feelings of weariness 
and disgust. The story before us is of a 
lowly Swiss peasant woman ; a beautiful exam- 
ple of the charity that ‘‘ hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things, seeketh not its own;” and 
the simple events of her life give the author 
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opportunities for affording us pleasant glimpses 
also into the life and character, public and 
private, of the Swiss of the present day. 

The moral purpose is not impertinently 
| thrust forward; but shines through the whole 
with a clear radiance. Here is a peaceful lit- 
tle picture, on which in these days of turmoil, 
| the eye willingly rests. | 


“Whoever should take his stand on a certain 
one of the pleasant hills encircling the valley of 
the Emma, will, when he has so far overcome 
the swelling rapture of emotion produced by the 
lovely prospect as to be enabled to observe de- 
| tails, perhaps notice, in a narrow dell, a cottage 
| built of wood and thatched with straw. It lies 
so prettily in its green, grassy nook, that many a 
| one, worn and harrassed with the cares of active 
| life, has sighed as he gazed upon it, and longed 
| to fly to it as to a haven of rest from the strife 
| and tumult of the world. Whoever has felt such 
| a wish, has certainly not felt inclined to with- 
| draw it on a nearer view of the little dwelling. 
| It is old, indeed, but very clean; and on each 
| side it has a little bench to rest upon, and be- 
| fore it is a small garden, where, though the 
| hedge is somewhat decayed, there is not a weed 
to be seen; and instead of weeds there are 
pinks and roses, and some other pretty flowers. 
And beyond the little garden rise the vast 
mountains of the Bernese Oberland, with their 
mighty foot upon the earth, and their white ma- 
jestic heads in heaven. 

“And if you sit down upon the little bench 
by the door, you have a beautiful meadow be- 
fore your eyes, and at your feet flows a clear 
stream, from whose sparkling water the trout 
are leaping up to catch the flies. 

“ Some, perhaps, might prefer the view from 
the back of the house — a sort of rural pantry 
| and storehouse, planted with potatoes, and beans, 
| and carrots, and cabbages, and turnips, and 
flax. Not far off is a thicket, from which rises 
the sweet song of birds of which it is a favorite 
resort. Even the nightingale, so rare in Swit- 
zerland, is heard here; and the rushing sound 
of a torrent behind the thicket, forms a low and 
monotonous bass to their melody. It is the wild 
Emme, to which the valley owes its origin, and 
which, from time to time, takes care to remind 
the dwellers in it that she is its mother, and, it 
must be owned, one somewhat violent and given 
to anger. 

“Whoever happened to be passing that way, 
on the afternoon of the 12th of June, 1845, 
would have seen, besides the cottage, its inhabi- 
tants, in the potato field behind. 

“These inhabitants were — an old woman, a 
boy between four and five, and two hens, a 
black and a white one. The old woman, who 
was hoeing out the weeds from her potatoes, was 
poorly, but very neatly dressed, and her face 
was perfectly clean, even between the wrinkles. 
The boy’s face was smooth, and of a pretty red 
and white, but by no means so clean as his 
grandmother’s — though that was no fault of 
hers, for she washed it often enough; but if she 
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had washed it every quarter of an hour, she 
would still have found plenty to wash. He was 
a pretty little fellow, with curly hair, who, it was 
easy to see, could do as he liked with his grand- 
mother, and could, therefore, of course, if he 
liked, dirty his own face. It could not be said 
that he was well dressed— but, at all events, 
probably. better than Eve’s eldest son—though 
no one could have looked to his costume for any 
specimen of the tailor’s art. 

“He was at this moment engaged in cutting 
some splinters of wood for a hen-coop—and teas- 
ing his grandmother every minute to know 
whether it would be big enough. In the mean 


time, the black and white hens were keeping, in 


a very friendly manner, close to the old woman. 
who, in the hoeing up of the weeds, furnished 
them with many a delicate morsel. Sometimes 
one or other of them would walk up to the boy, 
and, with head on one side, look knowingly on, 
as if examining his work. The old woman, too, 
often looked at him with evident satisfaction, 
but without letting her hoe rest a moment — for 
she could use her eyes and her hands at the 
same time, which many a one cannot. Nay, it 
seemed as if every time her eyes returned from 
the boy, that the hands acquired fresh strength, 
and moved more nimbly than ever. The grand- 
mother was not merely fond of the boy — but 
lived in him ; — would, with joy, have given her 
life ten times a day for him. 
tas if you watched her eyes as they rested on 
im. 

“It was a sultry afternoon, and black clouds 
were scattered here and there about the sky, 
like divisions of a grand army, waiting for the 
signal to form in order of battle. The heat did 
not, however, stop the old woman at her work— 
her hoe did not often stand still while she gath- 
ered breath. She knew how quickly time flies 
—how soon comes on the evening, and the 
night in which no man can work. 

“Many people take no care of their money till 
they have come nearly to the end of it; and 
others do just the same with their time. Their 
best days they throw away — let them run like 
sand through their fingers—as long as they 
think they still have an almost countless number 
of them to spend; but when they find their 
days flowing rapidly away, so that at last they 
have very few left—then they will all at once 
make a very wise use of them: but unluckily 
they have by that time no notion how to do it. 

“This had not been the way with grand- 
mother Katie; she had toiled faithfully all her 
life, but became, if possible, still more indus- 
trious as she grew old; and to-day she was espe- 
cially busy, for she had a job which she must 
get through: she did not know whether she 
would have time to-morrow, or how long it 
would be before the threatening storm came on. 

“She could not help rejoicing in her heart, 
when people said ‘Katie was the most indus- 
trious woman in the valley ;’— ‘she had done 
her work when other people had hardly be- 
gun;’— ‘if all the poor people were like her, 
the houses of correction would n’t be so full ; — 
and so on. 


You could see | 
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“ At length the last row of potatoes was clean 
hoed. ‘Thank God, we ’verdone with that job,’ 
said Katie to her grandson, as she carefully 
scraped and cleaned away the mould that was 
sticking to the hoe; ‘now, dear, we’ll go in; 
but first we must have a look at the flax, to see 
whether it’ll soon blow. ‘The flax was not 
very far off, for it was separated from the pota- 
toes by two rows of beans, and,as may be imag- 
ined, it did not cover any great extent of 
ground ; but it was, nevertheless, the treasury 
of the old woman, and gave her the best part 
of her rent. No field of flax could possibly be 
better kept than her little plot, which had also 
the advantage of a very favorable soil—a fine 
sandy loam, watered by the Emme. Katie was 
famous for her flax; and it did her heart good 
when she heard neighbors say that she had the 
finest boy and the finest flax in all the country 
round. This time she contemplated, with par- 
ticular complacency, her little plantation ; and 
said to herself, ‘Please God I shall have a good 


| year, and need n’t be afraid but I shall be able 


to get on and pay my rent, and have plenty for 
us to eat, too” And the little plot really looked 
uncommonly well. The flax stood at least two 


| ells high; though it was not yet in blossom it 
| was thick and fine, and stood straight upright in 


its net, — that is to say, between the threads 
which passed and crossed from sticks standing 
upright at about a foot from each other, — no 
one the tenth of an inch more or less. These 
threads formed little squares: and triangles, in 
which the flax found support, so that the wind 
could not lay it down or entangle it; by which, 
as js well known, the flax is weakened, becomes 
thin and poor, and often diseased. . Katie reck- 
oned the produce in her head as she went home, 
calculated how much she would have to pay, and 
what would be the balance left.” 


Well content. But, alas! poor Katie’s 
calculations were vain, her bright hopes des- 
tined to be sadly overcast. One of those 
storms, seen only in mountainous countries, 
accompanied by violent hail and flood, lays 
waste her little possessions ; and after seventy 
years of cheerful, patient toil, and unremit- 
ting frugality, she sees herself reduced to 
beggary, and forced to depend on the kind- 
ness and compassion of her neighbors; but 
her religious hope and faith are not to be 
shaken by elemental warfare, or the sufferings 
that may arise out of it; the rainbow still 
brightens. the dark clouds. 

Another of poor Katie’s troubles arises 
from the character of her son, — the baseness 
of which, however, she is far from perceiving 
to its full extent. He is no extravagant mia 
lain, nor even guilty of any decidedly vicious 
act, but one such as we meet every day : bent 
solely on grasping all the enjoyment he can, 
and shifting off the burden of his duties to 
whoever will bear them. The political dis- 
turbances of Switzerland, too, octasioning him 


‘she must be a good woman. 


to be frequently called out on military duty, 
afford him not an unwelcome pretext for leav- || 
ing the care of his child— the curly-headed 
darling aforesaid — wholly to his poor old 
mother. But Johannes liked shouldering the 
musket much better than following the plough. 


“It is cruel to think how politicians and soi- 
disant patriots will play with the militia as if 
they were leaden soldiers, calling them out at | 
all times of the year, for anything and nothing, 
but some party intrigue ; forcing them to neglect 
most necessary work, and to leave their wives 
and children to hunger and cold; and while 
they are feasting their partisans with Strasburg 
patties and champagne, the little households are 
going to ruin.” 


The visit of the son to his mother is charac- 
teristic of both. After he has been long looked 
for, and his mother has exhausted her inven- 
tion in excuses to her neighbors for his non- 
appearance, she finds him one Sunday, on her 
return from the church, seated on the bench at 
her door. 


“ He was a fine-looking young man, but it 
was a pity that his face at the meeting exhib- 
ited by no means the heartfelt joy that shone on 
those of Katie and her grandson. There was a 
something in its expression that was hard to de- 
cipher — it might be embarrassment or discon- 
tent. He gave his mother a large bag, saying 
that was for her. ‘ You were always a good 
boy,’ said Katie, ‘but never mind me; do you 
see and take care of yourself 

“¢ You don’t need to thank me,’ said Johan- 
nes; it was the master’s wife that sent it for 
rou.’ 

“€ No! you don’t say so! Well, to be sure, 

What beautiful 
pears !— and what’s this wrapt up in paper ? 
Bacon, I declare; and such a fine fat piece — 
quite a picture. And to send this to me, that 
don’t even know her. You must be a great 
favorite with her, Johannes, or she would n’t 
have done it.’ ” 


Johannes, however, will hear nothing of his 
being a favorite, or of his mistress’s goodness, 
and pours out a whole torrent of grumblings, 
by which it appears that his lot in life is by no 
means equal to his deserts. In the mean time, 
Katie is exerting her utmost skill in cookery, 
to prepare him a magnificent banquet of fried 
potatoes, pancakes, and bacon, such as was 
seldom seen in her cottage; and after dinner 
comes the budget ; and here the author takes 
occasion to touch on what we believe to be a 
common error in domestic education. 


“In the higher classes of society, or even 
amongst what are called respectable families, 
there are always a hundred subjects that are 
not to be talked of before the children, who 
always remain in some measure strangers to the 
affairs of their own family, what they know 
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about them being often obtained from servants, 
or in some irregular way; and thence arises 
that total-want of sympathy with parents, that 
often makes one’s blood run cold. In poor 
families this is often better managed; nothing 
is concealed from the child; indeed he is a 
witness of the most of what is done and suffered. 
He knows precisely the state of the finances — 
whether the rent has been paid or not — if not, 
how much is wanting, and what chance there is 
of its being made up; what the father earns — 
what the mother must spend — what must be 
bousht, and what sold. Sympathy arises out of 
this intimate knowledge ; the child is no longer 
a mere parasite plant, but a living branch of the 
family, knowing and sharing in all its joys and 
sorrows. * * * * * * When domestic 
affairs are concealed from the child, he grows 
up to be less the friend than the antagonist of 
| his parents; and, let us not deny it, a bad con- 
science is often at the bottom of all this mys- 
tery-making ; — some family sins, or a false posi- 
tion towards the world, unsuitable to the real 
circumstances, and which there is not courage 
to alter.” 


Katie’s great trouble, now that her hopes of 
a good harvest are entirely destroyed, is how 
to make up her rent. 


“4 Not that the farmer (her landlord) was 
hard upon her,’ she said, ‘but he would have 
his money. She had lived there forty years, it 
is true, and had never troubled him; but then 
he had to spend a great deal of money him- 
self, and those who had to spend a great deal 
must, of course, see that they got what belonged 
to them. For the rest she was not afraid; there 
were always good people who were willing to 
help the poor; so that she need n’t complain of 
her lot, or go about begging.’ ” 


Johannes was not quite so hardened as not 
to feel something for his mother. At the mo- 
ment, he was really sorry that he could not 
help her, but promised that he would do some- 
thing very soon ; that was, if the nods did not 
take it into their heads to call out the militia 
again, and send them scouring the country 
after the Jesuits, when there wasn’t a Jesuit 

‘to be found: but it was all the same to 

them. They could sit enjoying themselves, 
and did n’t care if the poor had to be eating 
up all they had, and other people’s into the 
bargain. 

4 € Oh, as to these Jesuits,’ said Katie, “never 
mind if they send you ten times over. They 
must be shocking wicked people, almost like 
Satan himself. Wherever they come, I’m told, 
they take away people’s religion, and their 
money into the bargain, if they have any. As 

| for the money, they would n’t find much to take 
| with me; but the religion! Oh! think, Johan- 
| nes, what would a poor woman like me do with- 
| out her religion? So if they send you out 
again after these Jesuits, fight ’em, Johannes, as 
long as you can stand over ’em; but then do n’t 


be cruel to ’em either. Don’t forget that they 
are Christians, like ourselves; and if you should 
catch one, be sure you let him go again; but 
tell him to run away as fast as ever he can, and 
never come in your way again — you hear!’ 

‘4 As for the religion, Johannes thought, there 
were many people who would n’t have much 
more reason to fear than his mother for her 
money; but the fact was they wanted to get 


what they could for themselves, and we, poor 


fellows, have to bear all the loss. In Aargau 
there I lost my best shirt. I’d given it out to 
wash, when all of a sudden off we went. They 
promised to send it after me, but I never set 
eyes on it.’ 

“«The government certainly ought to have 
given you another shirt,’ said Katie ; ‘but who 
knows, perhaps they had n’t any themselves, or, 
at any rate, not clean ones.’ 


‘ The Gevattersmann,’’ (a word which we 
must translate by Gossip — in its old sense of 
friendly confidant) is a kind of People’s An- 
nual; in outward form a small pamphlet, and 
sold at the price of little more than sixpence, 
yet containing what might, perhaps, serve a 
working man with suggestions for thought in 
his leisure moments during a whole year. It 
does not affect to avoid politics, but touches, 
in homely and familiar style, generally in the 
form of comic apologue, on the most important 
political questions of the day ; or gives old pop- 
ular jokes, ¢mproved into a modern application, 
besides little essays on points of morals or 
education, or of domestic life. The longest 
is a tale of a tragic cast, called ‘ A Battle 
for Life or Death,”’ descriptive of the mental 
struggles of a peasant, who, steeped in pov- 
erty to the very lips, approaches the brink of 
tremendous guilt, but gradually, by the most 
natural means, works himself out of the Slough 
of Despond, and finds a refuge and a home in 
the far west. As, however, no sufficient idea 
could be given of this by a short extract, we 
prefer presenting ‘‘ The Gevattersmann’”’ in 
one of his more playful moods, in which he 
relates a passage in the history of the Palace 
Clock of Residenzlingen. 


“Tt is related of a certain savage tribe, that 
the chief, every morning before the sun arose, 
seized his lance and pointed out to the luminary 
the path he was to follow in his course through 
the day. Pointing to the east, he said, ‘ There, 
sun, thou shalt arise;’ and then, turning to the 
west, ‘and there shalt thou set” By this means 
he persuaded his warriors that he ruled the 
world; for the sun always followed the path 
which had been pointed out. 

“ That was a piece of state-craft in the sav- 
age chief; but in civilized countries, where 
there are people who wear white gloves and gold 
embroidered collars, things must be managed 
more cleverly. 

“The city and capital of Little Residenzlin- 
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gen is, of course, blessed with the presence of a 
royal family; and this family, ‘ Die Herrschaf- 
ten,’ — that is, ‘ The Masters, as they are called 
| — have always been in the habit of dining at 
| three o’clock, and in old times they kept a pub- 
lic table — that is, a table to which every sub- 
ject might come, not to eat, of course, but to see 
the princes eat, and to make sure that they did 
it just like other men. It seems, however, that 
in the winter the royal family found this hour of 
three rather too late for dinner, for they wished 
always to dine by daylight. A great question 
now arose — how this was to be managed? A 
raw young fellow, who had no experience in 
court affairs, thought it was very simple, and 
said, ‘Can’t they dine at two?’ But there 
was almost a scream at this revolutionary sug- 
| gestion. ‘What’s to become of us?’ said the 
courtiers ; ‘ what’s to become of the world, if 
the ancient order of things is to be overturned 
in this way ?’ 

“Then an old Hofrath arose, and taking a 
pinch of snuff, and waving his silk pocket hand- 
kerchief like a banner, said, ‘It has long ap- 
peared to me, that the pretensions of mere 
learned men to fix the time is nothing but a 
piece of presumption. We alone, your high- 
ness, have a right to settle what is the time of 
day.’ 

“This speech was received with great ap- 
plause, and orders were immediately given that 
all the church clocks should be put an hour 
forward ; but it was to be done quite quietly, in 
the middle of the night, when everybody was 
asleep ; for above all things, in a well-regulated 


The Oonquerors of the New World and their 
Bondsmen : being a Narrative of the Prin- 
cipal Events which led to Negro Slavery 
in the West Indies and America. By the 
Author of “ Friends in Council, “ The 
Claims of Labour,” &e. Vol. I. Pick- 


ering. 


A real history of slavery is a desideratum 
in literature. The writer who shall give a 
philosophical view of the progress of this 
strange social institution — showine its na- 
ture and the extent to which it was Phd pre- 
vailing at the dawn of the historie ages,— 
tracing its history through the great states of 
antiquity, in all the conditions of society and 
in the midst of changing ethics and religious 
ereeds, the influence of civilization upon it, 
the causes of its decline, and the certainty of 
its extinction,—will make a reputation for 
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state, care must be taken not to disturb the pub- 
lic mind. « 

“No one knew anything of the great progress 
that had been made during the night; but in 
the morning there was terrible confusion in 
Little Residenzlingen, for all the maid-servants, | 
it seemed, lay a-bed too long, and all the Wir | 
were too late at school, and all the parlor clocks 
and watches were wrong, and had to be set. 
Next winter, however, government was wiser 
than to run the risk of altering the time by an 
hour all at once ; they did it by a few minutes 
at a time, so that it was scarcely noticed; if a 
stranger came to the capital, his watch was, of 
course, found to be different from those of Lit- || 
tle Residenzlingen, but he got so unmercifully 
laughed at that he was glad to alter it — just as || 
some people do their consciences, when they 
differ from those of the rest of the world. 
Things went on very smoothly for some years; 
but now came a terrible change in the position 
of affairs at Little Residenzlingen. A railroad 
was made to it; and lo! it appeared that for 
years together all the clocks had been wrong. 
The ministers set on foot negotiations with all 
the neighboring courts, to get them to agree 
to their reckoning of time, and even tried to 
organize a secret conspiracy among the sextons, 
who had the care of the clocks ; but it was all 
of no use; and so the ministry of Residenzlin- 
gen resigned, for they declared it was all over. 
with them if the people should once come to 
know really what o’clock it was.” — Westminster 
Review. | 
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himself, and add a most instructive and valua- 
ble book to the historical library. Consider- 
ing the absorbing interest which attaches to 
the subject, the amplitude of the existing ma- | 
terials for such a work, and its great impor- 
tance as a contribution to the History of Soci- 
ety, it is matter of some wonder that no one 
has as yet devoted himself to the task. Here 
is a theme fit for the greatest mind to grapple 
with ; a subject grand and vast as Gibbon’s, 
— abounding in dramatic variety, — touching 
all conditions of life, from the civilization of 
the Greek to the savagedom of the Congoan, 
baving upon its stage the utmost contrasts of 
persons and character, from Sambo the dark 
up to Plato the divine, weaving itself into all 
the great systems of law im the ancient world, 
and connecting itself with the domestic phase 
of all history. Of course, a theme like this 
daunts by its vastness as much as it excites. 
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The task would be not less difficult to do than 
noble when done. © Industry in working data, 
skill in narration, constructive power in mak- 
ing out one story from a multitude of widely- 
scattered fragments, are only a few of the 
more ordinary qualities that such a work 
would demand in the person who should at- 
tempt it. He must have, also, a large and 
eclectic mind, free from the thraldom of peri- 
odie modes of thought, and above the region of 
merely conventional morals ; a reason cool and 
judicial, wedded to no intolerant system, but 
quick to find and ready to acknowledge the 
elements of good necessarily inhering in all 


-long-lived institutions. 


Whether the author before us possesses 
these qualities, we are not about to discuss. 
The frank avowals of his Preface afford some 
hints by which the reader may judge. He 
has not attempted the large thesis of which we 
have sketched the outline; even when com- 
pleted his work will be only a monograph — 
the history of one aspect and epoch of slav- 
ery, the slavery dealt in at Exeter Hall. The 
book, at best, will be only a fragment; and 
a fragment which can be ill understood with- 
out a knowledge of the precedents of the 
thing described. As a part of the history of 
society the history of slavery has a sort of 
unity — like the history of a science, of art, 
or of law — which is necessary to its thorough 
comprehension. Without tracing the past of 
an institution, without knowing the course of 
its evolution, it is profitless to study its pres- 
ent. How unintelligible, for example, would 
be the annals of astronomy in America writ- 
ten without any reference to the prior astro- 
nomical studies of Egypt, Greece, England, 
Germany, and so forth! Yet this is precisely 
what is here done in the matter of slavery. 
Now, this is no more indigenous to the Ameri- 
can soil than that: nay, the institution has had 
a wider diffusion and a larger share in the his- 
tory of other lands— ancient and middle-age 
— than the science. To confine the view of it 
to one country or to one age, is to commit a 
great historical anachronism. It is to put a 
special fact in the place of a general law, — to 
invest one age with the responsibility of an evil 
which belongs to all ages, — and to cast the 
odium of a foul practice upon a nation which 
inherited, but did not create it. This is unfair 
and unphilosophical. To write of Negro slav- 
ery as if the negroes were the first servile race, 
and the New World the first land loaded with 
the eurse of helotry, is as mischievous as it is 
false, — for it disturbs the faith of the un- 
learned in the progressive improvement of 
mankind. History cannot be cut up into 
squares and fragments. For ourselves, we 


prefer no information to mis-information : and, 

in its present form, we think this account of 

the conquerors of the New World and their 

bondsmen quite as likely to do harm as | 
good. 

We are aware that the writer may say, 
his plan did not include the history which 
we demand ; his object being only to show 
how the Black race came into America. 
Perhaps, though we might have better ap- 
proved of a design somewhat less locally lim- 
ited, we have no right to objeet to this. 
The author follows his own idea : we must 
suppose that he presents his subjeet in what he 
considers to be a complete and attractive form. 
But we have a right to complain of, and to 
warn the reader against, the one-sidedness 
with which this is done. In his Dedication 
the author says that before studying the sub- 
ject specially for this work, he had ““ no knowl- 
edge of what may be supposed to be the well- 
known facts of the case.” This assurance we 
can readily accept —as well from the implied 
as from the asserted evidence. But we might 
not unreasonably have expected that the man 
who proposed to chronicle the events of an in- 
stitution as old as history and universal as the 
ancient world, would have dipped into the 
pages of a few of the great” historians and 
jurists of antiquity, and have told his readers 
out of them that slavery did exist in the 
world, before the discoveries of lower Africa 
and America, in various shapes, and that those 
important discoveries only gave a new direc- 
tion to a traffic already well known. 

When every allowance which the severest 
regard to historie truth demands, is made, a 
vast weight of opprobrium still rests upon 
Spain and Spaniards : — they cannot afford to 
have any injustice done to them. Our author 
begins his account by a long, and, as it ap- 
pears to us, superfluous detail of the course of 
Portuguese discovery on the western coast of 
Africa, marking the periods when the Nesro 
first came, in his own country, into contact 
with Europeans, and the first dawnings of 
the slave trade. A few lines would have 
conveyed all the information on this subject 
really to the point; the remainder of the 
space might have been much more profitably 
employed in showing how the idea of slavery 
was inwoven in the texture of the Iberian 
mind. It was so; and the trade in negroes 
grew up in Spain with no violence whatever to 
the sentiment of the people. In the palmiest 
days of Hellenie civilization and Roman do- 
minion, this institution prevailed universally. 
Lyeurgus sanctioned, the decemvirs recog- 
nized, its existence. Christianity did not for- 
bid it. Mohammed found it prevailing, and 
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did not oppose it. An oriental can barely yet 
conceive of a society without it. It was a so- 
cial condition, as well as a political order. 
The highest races and the supremest intelleets 
were sometimes involved in it. Greeks were 
slaves in Greece, and Italians in Italy. Re- 
verses in wars gave armies — nations, even — 
unto bondage. No man was exempt from 
such a fate, — and it was calmly submitted to 
because the practice was universal. Had any 


of the Southern races — Hellenes, Carthagin- 


ians, Romans, Arabians — permanently main- 
tained dominion over the world, slavery would 
perhaps have been its perpetual heirdom. 

Its death-blow came from the North. The 
hardy warriors from the German forests and 
Scandinavian seas, brought into the struggles 
of an expiring civilization new elements of do- 
mestie life, which cut the root of all servile 
conditions, and gradually, where their sway 
was most complete, emancipated the helot 
class. This process, however, even in the 
countries most thickly settled by the Northern 
races, was not rapid. It passed through vari- 
ous stages, from absolute slavery, through 
serfdom and villeinage, up to the dignity of 
freedom. In the South of Europe, the re- 
mains of the old slave system remained much 
longer ; and while as yet all was chaotic and 
confused, the Arab conquerors— an Oriental 
race, to whom slavery was an historical insti- 
tution — swept along the African coasts and 
fixed themselves in the European peninsula. 
To the long conflicts of the Moors and Span- 
iards for the possession of the country, may, 
perhaps, be ascribed the long continuance of 
slavery in Western Europe. The rival races 
made slaves of each other; each warrior, as 
he went forth to battle, looked to that condi- 
tion as one of his probable contingencies, and 
regarded it with no greater dread than any 
other of the accidents of war. It was the 
same with every other people in conflict with 
the Ottoman —but, of course, would be least 
cared for by those born to its contemplation 
and constantly in face of it, like the Spaniards. 
To them it had few horrors, either to inflict or 
to endure. 

The Moors, holding empire both in Spain 
and Africa, carried on a large and lucrative 
traffic in negroes long before any European 
state had the means of entering it. They ex- 
changed their Barbary horses for negroes, at 
the town of Hoden, beyond cape Part 
getting from ten to eighteen for each horse, — 
and carried them to the markets of Turin 
Sicily, and Seville, where they brought dut 
profits ; it being a point of pride with the 
wealthy Christians to have their households 
crowded with the sable skins. After the Moors 
ee 


were driven out of Spain, the sentiment and | 
habitual feeling which sanctioned the trade in 


man, the property in human blood, began to 
give way: but the eradication of a national 
idea domesticated for many. centuries, and 
never entirely foreign, was, of course, very 
gradual; and, in the mean time, the New 
World was discovered, and the Spaniards car- 
ried to it and established in the empire which 


they founded there the political and domestic | 


institutions to which they had been accustomed 
at home. However unjust and how disastrous 
soever these institutions proved, we must not, 
as we have said, charge the sin and guilt of 
them home to the men of that day. They 
perpetuated — and without a proper knowl- 
edge of its guilt — the inheritance which their 
fathers had left them. So much blame at- 
taches to them for the use which they made of 
their mastery —the extermination of the na- 
tives by fire and sword, by starvation and 
compelled labor, by wanton waste and deadly 
cruelty, by the torch, the matchlock, and the 
bloodhound, — that we need not heap upon 
them the sins of others. 

That the institution of slavery was not re- 
pugnant to the moral sense, the religious feel- 
ing, or the intelligence of that age, our author 
furnishes abundant proofs. The greatest and 
most illustrious personages sanctioned it — 
Columbus, Ferdinand of Arragon, and Prince 
Henry of Portugal. In an analysis of one of 
the Discoverer’s despatches to Ferdinand and 
Isabella from Hispaniola we read. — 


“ Columbus now touches upon a matter which 
intimately concerns our subject. He desires An- 
tonio de Torres to inform their Highnesses that 
he has sent home some Indians from the Canni- 
bal islands as slaves, to be taught Castilian, and 
to serve afterwards as interpreters, so that the 
work of conversion may go on. His arguments 
in support of this proceeding are weighty. He 
speaks of the good that it will be to take these 
people away from Cannibalism, and to have 
them baptized, that so they will gain their souls, 
as he expresses it. 
the other Indians, he says, we shall have’ great 
credit from them seeing that we can capture and 
make slaves of these Cannibals of whom they, 
the peaceable Indians, entertain so great a fear. 
Such arguments must be allowed to have much 
force in them ; and it may be questioned wheth- 
er many of those persons who are, in these days, 
the strongest opponents of slavery, would then 
have had that perception of the impending dan- 
ger of it which Los Reyes appear to have en- 
tertained, from their answer to this part of the 
document. ‘This is very well, and so it must 
be done; but let the Admiral see whether it 
could not be managed there, (1. e. in the Canni- 
bal islands) ‘that they should be brought to our 
sacred Catholic Faith, and the same thing with 
the Indians of those islands where he is.’ The 


Then, too, with regard to. 
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Admiral’s despatch in the next paragraph goes 
much further: he boldly suggests that for the 
advantage of the souls of these Cannibal In- 
dians, the more of them that could be taken the 
better; and that considering what quantities of 
live stock and other things were necessary for 
the maintenance of the Colony, a certain num- 
ber of caravels should be sent each year with 
these necessary things, and the cargoes be paid 
for in slaves taken from amongst the Cannibals. 
He touches again on the good that will be done 
to the Cannibals themselves; alludes to the 
Customs duties that their Highnesses may levy 
upon them ; and concludes by desiring Antonio 
de Torres to send, or bring, an answer, ‘ be- 
cause the preparations here’ (for capturing 
these cannibals) ‘ may be made with more confi- 
dence, if the scheme seem good to their high- 
nesses.’ A more distinct proposition for the es- 
tablishment of a slave trade was never made, 
though we must do Columbus the justice to be- 
lieve that his motives were right in his own 
eyes.” 

Columbus had been brought up on the 
African coasts, and had there and elsewhere 
been accustomed to slavery ; his motives, how- 
ever, —for he was an eminently wise and 
just man for his age, — were to convert these 
slaves to Christianity and to civilization. How 
far man has a right to do this — to enslave the 
body under the pretence of saving the soul of 
his fellow-creature — is a point which we are 
not to discuss here. Rightly or wrongly the 
world has made up its mind — and avainst 
the doctrine of the Discoverer. That Colum- 
bus proceeded on, for him, sufficing reasons, 
we need not doubt— though his argument 
may be unsound. We do not visit him with 
penal censures because his social ideas were 
not those of the nineteenth century, any more 
than we would denounce Plato for the differ- 
ence between our ethics and his. Great men 
belong only to their ages, — and are, like 
events, historical. 

The connection of Columbus with the es- 
tablishment of slavery in America is strongly 
brought out by our author,—rather too 
strongly we think ; but there can be no doubt 
as to his participation inthe matter. At first, 
only prisoners taken in war were enslaved — a 
custom to which the conquerors had long been 
inured. But when more laborers were want- 
ing, pretexts for hostilities were easily found, 
and the ‘inhabitants of whole districts were 
cleared off and sent to work the mines, where 
they perished yearly by thousands. This was 
in the time of Ovando’s government, after the 
disgrace and recall of Columbus. Events in 
Italy also hastened the ruin of the poor abo- 
rigines.— ~ 


“ The troublous and perplexed times in Spain 
from Isabella’s death to Ferdinand’s return from 
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Naples to take the Regency, and for some time 
after, must have made many suitors for royal 
favor whom it were hard to deny. Ferdinand 
was not fond of giving, and with the great and 
costly affairs he was engaged in, seldom had 
much to give. Indians, however, were now 
a sort of money. The courtiers asked for re- 
partimentos of Indians—some purposing to. go 
themselves to Hispaniola and push their fortunes 
there, and others intending merely to farm their 
Indians out, as absentee proprietors. Ferdinand 
did not resist these applications; and though the 
Governor Ovando, probably aware of the mis- 
chief, and alive to the inconvenience, remon- 
strated as much as he dared, especially against 
absentee proprietors, there were many cases in 
which he must have been obliged to give way. 
The mania for gold finding was now probably at 
its height; and the sacrifice of Indian life pro- 
portionately great.” 


Indians soon becoming scarce in the island, 
it became necessary to import laborers from 
elsewhere. As yet the idea of transferring 
the sable servitors of the Spanish grandees to 
the mines of Hispaniola had not occurred : — 
but workers must be had or the mines would 
be profitless,— and this was the way in which 
they were obtained.— 


“Ferdinand was told that the Lucayan islands 
were full of Indians; that it would be a very 
good thing to bring them to Hispaniola ‘that 
they might enjoy the preaching and political 
customs’ which the Indians in Hispaniola en- 
joyed. ‘Besides, they might assist in getting 
gold, and the King be much served” The King 
gave a license. The first Spaniards who went 
to entrap these poor Lucayans did it in a way 
that brings to mind our English proverb — 
‘seething a kid in its mother’s milk’ — for they 
told these simple people that they had come 
from the heaven of their ancestors, where these 
ancestors and all whom the Indians had loved in 
life were now drinking in the delights of 
heavenly ease: and these good Spaniards would 
take the Lucayans in their ships to join their 
much-loved ancestors, and dearer ones than an- 
cestors who had gone thither. We may fancy 
how the more simple amongst them, lone women 
and those who felt this life to be somewhat 
dreary, crowded round the ships which were to 
take them to the regions of the blest. I picture 
to myself some sad Indian, not without his doubts 
of these Spanish inducements, but willlng to 
take the chance of regaining the loved past, and 
saying like King Arthur to his friend Sir Bedi- 
vere upon the shore, 


I am going a long way 

With these thou seest —— if indeed I go —— 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island valley of Avillion ; 
Where falls nor rain, or hail, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound. 

‚Alfred Tennyson. ‘ Morte d’ Arthur, vol. 2, p. 15. 


This hideous pretence of the Spaniards did its 
work; but there were other devices, not men- || 
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tioned to us, which were afterwards adopted; 
and the end was, that in five years forty thous- 
and of these deluded Lucayans were carried to 
Hispaniola. Most men in the course of their 
lives have rude awakenments which may enable 
them to form some notion of what it was to 
come down from the hope of immediate para- 
dise to working as a slave in a mine. Some 
lived on in patient despair; others of fiercer na- 
ture, refusing sustenance, and flying to dark 
caves and unfrequented places, poured forth 
their lives, and we may hope were now, indeed, 
with the blest. Others of more force and prac- 
tical energy, ‘ peradventure the wisest,’ as Peter 
Martyr says, made escape to the northerly parts 
of Hispaniola, and there with ‘ arms outstretched’ 
towards their country, lived at least to drink in 
the breezes from their native lands. Those 
lands were now paradise to them.” 


This was one of the last acts of the monk 
Ovando’s government. He gave place to 
Diego Columbus, son of the Discoverer. But 
things did not improve much in consequence 
of the change. We have noticed that the 
chief motive which Columbus had in taking 
possession of the natives, was to convert them: 
— this motive was also avowed by the King 
and Queen. Of the way in which converts 
were sought to be made we have an instance in 
one of the proclamations of Ojeda, — which, 
after setting forth that the Pope had given to 
the Kings of Castile and Leon, &c., sovereign 
power and dominion over the New World, to 
christianize and to rule it, goes on to say — 


“‘ Wherefore I entreat and require you,’ says 
Ojeda, or any other privateering discoverer, 
‘that after taking due time to consider this, you 
acknowledge the ‘church’ as sovereign lady of 
the world and the Pope in her name, and His 
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Majesty, in his place as Lord of these isles and 


contihent, and receive these religious men. If 
you do, his Majesty will greet you with all love 
and affection, and leave you your wives and 
children free, and will give you many privileges 
and exemptions. But if you do not, by the 
help of God I will enter with power into your 
land and will subdue you, and will take your 
wives and children and make slaves of them, 
and sell them as such, and take all your goods 
and do you all the mischief I can, as to vassals 
that do not obey and will not receive their Lord.” 


It would be difficult to match the terms 
of this proclamation, even out of the most. 
intolerant reigns of Mohammedan sovereigns : 
after this, we do not marvel to find Spanish 
soldiers gravely hanging thirteen natives, as 
Las Casas says, ‘in honor and reverence of 
Christ our Lord, and his twelve Apostles.’’— 
As yet, the history before us is brought down 
only to the promulgation of the laws of Bur- 
gos. Another volume is expected to com- 
plete the narrative. Should a second edition 
be called for, we would counsel its author yet 
to give some account of the older slavery 
which existed in Europe, and particularly in 
the Peninsula, before the discovery either of 
the New World or of Negroland. Such an 
addition is necessary to the completeness of 
his plan —to the unity and consecutiveness of 
history — to the fair apportionment of praise 
and blame — and to the clear understanding 
of the question. The portion of the subject 
really treated of is touched with care, good 
taste, and correct feeling. The book is not 
unlikely to become popular, — and we would 


thercfore desire to have it as complete as 


possible. — Atheneum. 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF GENIUS. 


In the busy haunts of crowded cities it is 
often refreshing to the mind to withdraw its 
thoughts from the actual and ‘present, and to 
recall the memories of those men of genius 
whose lives have been connected with the par- 
ticular locality. The hurry of business, and 
the perpetual flow of the stream of human 
life, are there, however, a powerful interrup- 
tion to such contemplations. In the quietude 
of rural scenery we trace more uninterruptedly 
and agreeably the footprints of genius, live 
again in old memories, and realize and luxuri- 
ate in the past. This was strikingly experi- 
enced by a little party who, on a calm autumn 


day last year, set out from the quiet old town 
of Abingdon, for a ramble of a few miles into 
the adjacent country. 

Neither Abingdon nor its neighborhood 
boasts any marvellous beauties; indeed, the 
professed connoisseur (not lover—that is a 
different character) of the picturesque would 
pass the locality altogether as uninteresting. 
Abingdon is a genuine old town, with many 
genuine old defects—such as narrow streets 
ill-drained, and inconvenient houses ill-venti- 
lated. However wise in their generation the 
monks of the rich abbey that gave its name 
to the town might have been in selecting for 
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their dwelling a sweeping valley abounding in 
rich pastures, watered by the silver Thames 
(really a silver stream here), yet the position 
was not very good for a town, inasmuch as 
damp and dirt for many months of every year 
are the consequence of the low situation, and 
fever and ague necessarily the frequent result. 
The country round, though often under water 
for some weeks of autumn and spring is, when 
the weather proves propitious, luxuriant and 
lovely. No marvels of nature are displayed ; 
but the calm, tranquil, rural beauty of fields, 
richly fertile, amply compensates for the ab- 
sence of the wild and wonderful. Certain it 
is that our rambling party, when looking on 
those pleasant undulations, covered by fine 
pastures and graceful clumps of trees in their 
autumn decorations of the ‘‘ kindling, not the 
fading leaf,” did not complain of the absence 
of lofty hills and gorgeous forests. They 
adopted the sound practical philosophy of 
placing its full value on the scene around 
them. 

A gentle eminence a little more than three 
miles from Abingdon, ushered the party into a 
straggling and most secluded village. Many 
of the houses looked nearly coéval with the 
ancient church, whose gray, massive turret 
rose in the midst like the hoary head of a ven- 
erable patriarch surrounded by his kindred. 

“ This is Cumnor,”’ said an old gentleman, 
the leader of our party. 

“ Cumnor !”’ exclaimed the delighted voices 
of the younger folks. 

Then came thoughts of Sir Walter Scott, 
and of those personages who were cold, rigid 
forms in the statue-gallery of history, until, 
touched by the Promethean fire of his genius, 
they started into vitality, and became living 
men and women, connected with our intellect 
and sympathies forever. 

“This, then, is Cumnor! the place once 
belonging to the Abbey of Abingdon, given at 
the Reformation to the Dudley family, and the 
ill-fated residence of Amy Robsart. At all 
events, if we cannot trace the remains of any 
of the characters Sir Walter Scott introduced 
into his beautiful novel of Kenilworth, yet we 
can plainly discern the footprints of his genius 
here.” 

“ Ves,” said our aged friend, with kindling 
enthusiasm ; ‘‘ look! there swings the sign of 
Giles Gossling’s hostel, where the story opens.” 

And sure enough there was the rude por- 
traiture of the Bear and Ragged Staff—the 
cognizance of the Dudley’s—on the sign-board 
before us. Much to the advantage of the vil- 
lage inn must it have been that the great 
master of fiction should so accurately have at- 
Many a party of Ox- 


ford students and others have startled the 
solitudes of Cumnor with their visits since 
genius stamped its mark there. Leaving our 
conveyance at the ancient hostel, we explored 
all that remained of the dismal dwelling of 
Cumnor Place. Every vestige of the house is 
gone, and the mere outlines of the grounds 
adjoining the church are all that remain to sat- 
isfy the curiosity of the visitor. The church 
was our next object of attention. Some fears 
were entertained that we must depart without 
entering it, as the clerk or sexton could not be 
found. But after lingering for a while in the 
church-yard, looking at some fine old trees, 
whose branches might perchance have cast 
their shade over the head of the lovely lady, 
the unloved, neglected wife, who had really 
dwelt and mysteriously died in their neighbor- 
hood, we entered the ancient village sanctuary. 
A single aisle and chancel comprise its extent. 
The object of peculiar interest to visitors is a 
tomb within the altar rails, at the side of the com- 


| munion table, withthe name of Anthony Foster 


inscribed thereon. We approached the spot with 
something of mingled surprise and loathing ; 
but imagination received a wholesome check 
when brought into communion with the actual. 
Effigies of Anthony Foster, his wife, and three 
children, are in good preservation on the 
tomb. By the inscription, we learned that 
Anthony Foster was the younger son of a no- 
ble family, and that he married the daughter 
of Reginald Williams, whose tomb was pointed 
out on the pavement of the altar. There is no 
circumstance whatever to show that he was the 
wretch which the novelist makes him. 

It is possible that the feelings of our party 
may not be shared by others ; for with all our 
veneration for Scott, the sentiment of dissatis- 
faction was spontaneous and general after vis- 
iting this tomb. We seemed at once agreed 
that Sir Walter had exceeded tbe license, and 
outstepped the prerogative of fiction, in attach- 
ing such a character as he has done to the 
name of the individual whose monument was 
before us. Every fact seemed distinctly to 
contrast with the fiction, except the fact of 
name. ‘Tony Fire-the-fagot,”” who is repre- 
sented as having applied the torch to the pyre 
that consumed Latimer and Ridley ; Tony, 
the father of one sweet daughter, who dis- 
claimed his nature ; Tony, the hypocrite and 
murderer; ’Tony, dying by the fearful judy- 
ment of Heaven—all combined, form one of 
the most powerful and painful portraits of un- 
redeemed villiany which the genius of Scott 
has depicted. Here, in this Christian sanctu- 
ary, was a man of apparently fair fame, a hus- 
band,.and father of a family, held up forever 
to execration, as a monster of iniquity! To 
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exaggerate the good qualities of departed his- 
torical characters may mislead, though it cannot 
ereatly injure ; but if we connect such ideas 
as those called up by ‘Tony Foster’s name, 
| with an actual tomb, in order to give an ap- 
pearance of local exactness and accuracy of 
detail, it is surely an outrage upon the dead 
from which the conscientious mind must recoil. 

We left the tomb and church of Cumnor, 
saying, ‘‘ Certainly the monumental brass that 
has so well preserved Anthony Foster’s name 
has been, by its durability, an injurious me- 
mento. Had his name been carved on humble 
freestone, it would have wasted away from 
men’s eyes as his life did’ from their memo- 
ries, and no mighty seer had then dragged 
his name from obscurity to stamp it with in- 
delible infamy.”’ 

The name of Lambourne is familiar in Cum- 
nor now; a representative of that appellation 
being still alive, to attest Scott’s attention to 
local distinctness. 

The day was yet young when our party had 
made their survey of Cumnor, and it was 
agreed to prolong the ramble a few miles in 
search of another locality, where we might 
trace the footprints of genius. So accordingly, 
entering our old-fashioned, spacious convey- 
ance, and giving a parting glance at the Bear 
and Ragged Staff, we resumed our ride along 
well-kept roads, shaded by overarching trees, 
and flanked by verdant meadows, through 
which we could trace the winding of the Isis, 
until we came to Bablock Hythe Ferry. As 
we approached this spot, it was pleasant to see 
from the distance the old flat-bottomed ferry- 
boat conveying three cows across the river. 
The clearness of the deep, though narrow 
stream, its serpentine course, the pastures of 
brightest green, stretching away on both 
sides, the willows on the banks, bending 
in the gentle breeze, and at every rustling 
of their foliage, showing the silver tint of 
the under-side of their pensile leaf, and here 
and there a majestic weeping-willow, dip- 
ping its pendent branches in the stream—all 
these, with the pearly gray of the calm autumn 
sky, the gliding motion of the boat, and the 
tranquil gaze of the patient animals comprising 
its freight, presented a combination of quiet 
rural beauty worthy of the pencil of a Cuyp 
or Paul Potter. By the time the boat had 
unloaded its cargo and returned, it was our 
turn to cross, which we did without aliohtino 
from our vehicle. The horse was accustomed 
to the ferry-boat, and so remained perfectly 
still after entering ; our passage being enliven- 
ed by one of the party relating a piece of ro- 
mantic village gossip in reference to this same 
ferry. The story chronicled by the few resi- 
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dents of Bablock Hythe, runs thus :—A cer- 
tain maiden, who bore the unromantie name 
of Rudge, used to row the ferry-boat; her 
charms were noted by the quick eyes of the 
Oxford students, yet the maiden, heedless of 
their praises and temptations, kept to her lowly 
occupation, till a certain nobleman, fascinated 
by her loveliness, and honoring the integrity 
which bespoke a pure and noble mind, paid 
honest court to her, bestowed fitting instruc- 
tion on her, and made her his wife. How the 


water-flower flourished when transplanted to so. 


different a scene, the village historian could 
not tell! But though the younger members of 
our party were delighted to have such a ro- 
mance connected with the spot, the elders 
shook their heads gravely, and doubted wheth- 
er the poor girl had really ‘‘ bettered her con- 
dition,’? when her boat was exchanged for 
a mansion, and her homely maiden name for a 
title. 

We had scarcely finished smiling and sigh- 
ing, as our several fancies led, over this vil- 
lage episode of the fair maid of the ferry, 
when we drew up at the door of an old- 
fashioned, spacious-looking farm-house, with a 
lofty but strange building adjoining it. To 
our inquiry what that ancient building was, 
with its thick high walls and conical wooden 
roof, our venerable conductor answered : 
“Oh, this is Stanton Harcourt, the remains 
of a fine old seat of the Earls of Harcourt ; 
and that is the fine old kitchen, as great a 
curiosity in its way as any in the kingdom.” 
The hospitable farmer who now resides on the 
premises permitted us with frank good-nature 
to view the place; and with him we entered 
the spacious kitchen, and speedily realized the 
idea of the old baronial times, and the vast 
housekeeping inseparable from the then mode 
of providing for the wants of a numerous 
establishment. The lofty square walls sup- 
ported an octagon roof of solid woodwork. 
The kitchen had been built long before chim- 
neys were used, as the blackened rafters far 
above sufficiently attested. The smoke, how- 
ever, could not have been so great a nuisance 
as might at first be supposed. An opening 
entirely round the basement of the roof per- 
mitted it free egress whichever way the wind 
blew. Vast ovens, and drying room over, for 
salted provisions, occupied one side of the 
kitchen, while opposite, there was a mighty 
copper, still used for brewing, and a fireplace 
ten feet wide, with a solid buttress of brick- 
work at the side, to protect the turnspit from 
being roasted himself while superintending the 
cookery. A shallow pitin the centre was point- 
ed out as the place over which a gridiron six 


feet by four was placed, for the purpose of gril- 
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laid open on its bars; while in every direction 


| on the walls and roof a multitude of hooks, 


enough to have supplied a whole market, were 
placed, as evidences of the good store once 
hanging in this baronial kitchen. The total 
alteration in modes of living came forcibly 
upon our minds when noting this relie of the 
household arrangements of former times. 
However extensive may be the good cheer in 
a nobleman’s kitchen in modern days, it will 
bear no comparison with the rude abundance 
of the past. When towns were few, and shops 
poor and uncertain — when the stated market 
and annual fair were the only places for ob- 
taining a supply of the minor multifarious 
necessaries for a family — room for abundant 
store was needed. And when we recollect 
that it was not the ancient custom to keep 
stall-fed cattle through the winter, but that at 
Martinmas they killed, salted, and dried meat 
for the consumption of many months, it ex- 
plains the necessity for good ovens, drying- 
rooms, and chevaux de frise of meat-hooks in 
all directions. 

A door from this eurious old kitchen led us 
to a fine turret, perfectly square, that had 
once formed part of the mansion, and is still 
entire, and in good preservation. The ground- 
floor of the turret contains what was once a 
beautiful private Roman Catholic chapel, now 
used for the very different purpose of receiving 
a clothes mangle and other household lumber. 
The roof and walls still exhibit traces of rich 
gilding and elaborate decoration. A door at 
the right-hand side of the altar opened on a 
winding turret-stair, that led into a little 
upper room, having the appearance of a con- 
fessional. From this the staircase conducted 
to a square convenient room, that might ap- 
propriately have belonged to the priest who 
officiated in the chapel; and still ascending to 
the third and highest story, we entered a hand- 
some square lofty room, richly paneled with 
polished oak. On one side was the small 
ancient fireplace; on the other three sides 
were casement windows, commanding exten- 
sive and varied views of the adjacent country. 
‘This room is called Pope’s study,” said our 
aged conductor: ““ here he finished the Odys- 
sey.” A more appropriate room for a poet’s 
study could not be imagined than this lovely 
turret chamber. From the window opposite 
the fireplace, where it may be supposed Pope 
generally sat, there is a fine view of the imme- 
diately-adjoining parish church ; and the tops 
of the trees wave their foliage directly beneath 
the windows of this lofty room. Here, far 
removed from vulgar noise or casual intrusion, 
the country, with its meadows, streams, and 
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groves, spread out like a vast map far beneath 
the church tower, for a next-door neighbor ; 
the winds, as they swept over the trees, for 
minstrels ; and the clouds for an ever-varying 
moving panorama— well might the poet hold 
high converse with the mighty dead, and 


realize the visions, and invoke the spirit of 


the father of poetry!* To leave this room; 
with its interesting associations, was in every 
sense a descent. 

The same kind courtesy that had permitted 
us to‘ view the turret, enabled us to enter the 


church, where the principal object of attrac- 


tion was the private chapel over the vault of 
the Harcourt family. The tombs and monu- 
ments were richly gilded and emblazoned ; but, 
we thought, with more of splendor than of 
taste. Full-sized marble effigies of the Karls 
of Harcourt, in their robes and coronets — the 
figures painted and gilded to represent the 


costume — made a showy, but not very im- 


pressive spectacle. Two exquisite busts by 
Roubilliac contrasted favorably in beauty, pu- 
rity, and simplicity, with the gorgeously-painted 
monuments. 

It happened that the vault of the Harcourt 
and Vernon family was open, the funeral of 
the Archbishop of York being fixed to take 
place on the following day. To descend from 
viewing the splendors of the garish monuments 
to witness the solemn secrets of the charnel- 
house, afforded a salutary lesson. Sixteen 
large coffins were visible, many of them much 
dilapidated ; rotting wood, faded velvet, and 
tarnished brass, all proclaiming that no matter 
what the outward trappings, ‘‘decay’s effacing 
finger”’ cares nothing for human distinctions. 
A broad shelf was erected round this vault for 
the Vernon family, which, by intermarriages, 
had become closely united with the Harcourts. 
The late archbishop was the first who, on the 
morrow, was to take possession of this com- 
partment of the vault. 

Ascending to the church, it was a relief to 
wander into the adjoining burial-ground, and 
view the turret and windows of Pope’s study 
from that quiet place. Near the door of the 
church there is an interesting tablet erected by 
the poet’s friend, Lord Harcourt, to the mem- 
ory of two lovers killed by lightning. Pope, 


* Pope, in a letter to Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, says — ‘I owe this old house the same grati- 
tude that we do to an old friend that harbors us in 
his declining condition, nay, even in his last extremi- 
ties. I have found this an excellent place for retire- 
ment and study, where no one who passes by can 
dream there is an inhabitant, and even anybody that 
would visit me dares not venture under my roof. 
You will not wonder I have translated a great deal of 
Homer in this retreat: any one that sees it, will own 
I could not have chosen a fitter or more likely place 
to converse with the dead!” 
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at the request of Lord Harcourt, wrote the 
following epitaph : — 

“ Think not, by righteous judgment seized, 

A pair so faithful could expire ; 

Victims so pure Heaven saw well-pleased, 

And snatched them in celestial fire. 
Live well, and fear no sudden fate : 

When God calls virtue to the grave, 
Alike ’tis justice, soon or late, 

Mercy alike to kill or save. 

Virtue unmoved can hear the call, 

And face the flash that melts the ball!” 

This incident probably furnished Thompson 
with the hint for his beautiful tale of Celadon 
and Amelia. 

Feeling that our ride had been as much di- 
versified with records of the past, enjoyment 
of the present, and visits to the dwellings of 
the living and the dead, as could well be with- 
in the limits of one morning’s ramble, we re- 
turned to Abingdon (passing on our way the 
house that had once been that of Elwes the 
miser), and admiring the stately old market- 
place, which stands in the centre of the an- 


cient town. After a brief time spent in rest 
and refreshment, we went forth again in the 
evening to witness a modern appropriation of 
an ancient building. The gateway of the ven- 
erable Abbey of Abingdon is yet entire ;- and 
every school-boy in the town feels some pride 
as he recalls the fact, that the most learned of 
our Anglo-Norman princes, Henry Beauclere, 
was educated in that old monastic school. Over 
the gateway there are some fine old vaulted | 
chambers, one of which is now the lecture- 
room of the Mechanics’ Institution ; and what- 
ever may be said of modern improvements, a 
more commodious, well-ventilated room, better 
constructed for speaking and hearing, it would 
be difficult to find than this old council-chamber 
over the abbey gate ; and not less highly hon- 
ored is that ancient place in its present use 
than it was in days of yore. Education is a | 
glorious privilege, the birthright not merely of 
England’s princes and peers, but of her people 
and her peasants.—Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal. 
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Jerome Paturot’s Search after the Best of all 
Republics —[Jérome Paturot a la Re- 
cherche de la Meilleure des Républiques]. 
By Louis Reybaud. Jeffs. 


In the crash of dynasties none are secure: 
—evena Paturot may fall! Jerome — whose 
search after a social position we have so recent- 
ly seen ending in discomfiture and obscurity— 
whose “ grandeurs’’ dwindled into a miserable 
‘emploi en province’—Jerome also fell a 
victim to the Revolution of February. The 
Provisional Government shook not only Eu- 
rope,—it shook Jerome ; not only did it ruin 
commerce,—it threw Paturot out of office. 
Let Royal historiographers chronicle the desti- 
nies of kings:—Jerome has a pen, and will 
chronicle his own. 

Under the ancient dynasty—under Louis 
Philippe—Jerome was but an ill-paid clerk. 
It had gone ill with him in the world, and the 
world had forgotten him ; but he answered its 
neglect with his disdain. Though a paid ser- 
vant of the government, he was cold and se- 
vere in his attitude towards it. He accepted 
its salary, but not its principles. Let députés 
vote and shout as they pleased, he refused his 
ig and sympathy to the Government of 

uly.— 
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The current of things led me yet further. It 
is not easy to arrest oneself when censure once 
begins. J sought but one culprit, and I found 
two ; to the faults of Government I had to add 
those of society. I began to doubt whether this 
world, so full of imperfections and contrasts, 
satisfactorily fulfilled the aim of the Divinity. 
Looking at it calmly, I could see nothing in it 
but an incomplete sketch, worthy only of the 
infancy of Art. It seemed to me that, with the 
slightest effort of imagination, I could suggest 
something which would be less incoherent and 
more harmonious. This thought exalted me :— 
I understood the pride of Prometheus in his 
struggle against heaven. 


Jerome became a republican; and the Re- 
public soon after came to realize his hopes. 
He now takes up that pen which has rendered 
famous the struggles of his early life to relate 
the deceptions of his middle age. The Re- 
public has not realized his hopes ! 

Such is the purpose of M. Louis Reybaud’s 
third part of Jerome Paturot, now in course 
of publication. The idea is not a bad one, if 
we except the returning to an old subject — 
which has seldom succeeded with any writer, 
from Cervantes down to Boz; and though 
some parts of this work are amusing, it is 
wearisome on the whole. To render the ex- 
travagancies of the Revolution ridiculous was 
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not difficult; but M. Reybaud has too often 
dropped the satirist to assume the preacher. 
He writes in his own person rather than in that 
of Jerome Paturot ; and what he writes is sen- 
sible, but not amusing. Some happy touches 
and some hard hits there certainly are; but 
the work bears the impress of being written to 
suit a temporary eircumstance, and written 
hastily. 

When the Republic is declared, its first act 
is to send its commissioners into the depart- 
ments, to agitate and keep alive republican 
enthusiasm. In the department where Jerome 
lives the people are marvellously indifferent to 
politics—quiet inoffensive bourgeois, thinking 
only of their commerce. This tranquillity 
excites the choler of the republican chief com- 
missioner, who demands of his colleague an 
explanation.— 


# What goes on here ? What have you done? 
have you clubs, as at Paris?”—“ No, indeed; 
we have no clubs.”—“ Have you any prome- 
nades of the various professions, as at Paris?” 
—“ No; none.” “No promenades! no clubs! 
This is serious. I hope, at least, you have had 
lampions, as at Paris ? ”— The assembly regarded 
each other in silent disappointment. The sense 
of their fault penetrated them ; and they were 
obliged to avow that they had not even had lam- 
pions. “ And you talk of a republic!” exclaim- 
ed the indignant commissioner: “a republic 
without lampions, without promenades, without 
clubs! Now I am prepared for anything. I 
will wager there has been no Tree of Liberty 
erected here amidst fireworks and tricolor rib- 
bons!” Conscience stricken, their silence was 
their reply. “I thought as much,” he continued. 
“Let no more be said. All is lost. Nothing as 
at Paris; nothing! nothing! Not one grand 
idea, not one noble spectacle! O Republic! is 
it thus that thou art inaugurated? Where are 
thy fasces—where is thine antique drapery ?” 
Turning to his colleague he demanded, ‘ Have 
you agitated the department?” “ Agitated it! 
For what? It made no resistance.”—“ In ap- 
Put perhaps so; but at the bottom it is re- 
ractory, believe me. Have you at least turned 
| away all the functionaries of the deposed gov- 
ernment ?”—“ Why should I? They all hast- 
ened to declare their adherence.”—“ Pure com- 
edy! You have been played with, colleague. 
What! not a single dismissal ? ”—“ Only three 
or four. If you but knew how submissive the 
department is.’”—‘“ That’s it! Submissive ! 
They all pretend submission, but in reality they 
conspire. Colleague, you must agitate. Recover 
lost time! Proclamations—bulletins ! Above 
all, be careful of the style; let there be words 
as big as houses !”—“ Very well.”—“ You must 
have a club ;—two, if possible.”—“ I will have 
three.”—“ You must planta Tree of Liberty, 
with fireworks and tricolor ribbons as accompani- 
ments.” —“ I will plant two.”—“ You must or- 
ganize promenades. As to public ceremonies, 
the programme is before you. Let them be 


should it be ? 


grandiose—that is the great and essential point. 
In case of need, run the town into debt: no 
money can be better spent. Imitate Paris.— 
Let there be young girls dressed in white and 
oxen with gilded horns. Elevate the souls of 
men by grand spectacles. Give them allegory 
—no end of allegory.”—“ They shall have alle- 
gories, since you wish it.” “Well and good, my 
dear colleague. I see with pleasure that you 
recur to real republican principles. They may 
be summed up in two words: agitation and dis- 
missal—above all, dismissal! No hesitation, no 
weakness! Dismiss and dismiss: that is the way 
to establish a republic.” 


The result of these instructions is, the com- 
plete demoralization of the department : which 
from a peaceful and politically indifferent place 
becomes a centre of republican fury. Among 
the dismissals occurs that of Jerome. What! 
the republican before the republic—he who 
proclaimed ‘ the pure principles”? when there 
was only danger in the proclamation—was to 
be suspected of attachment to the ancient order 
of things ! Jerome sets off for Paris to have an 
interview with the minister, convinced that a 
mere statement of his case is all that is neces- 
sary for his re-admission. 

Arrived at Paris, he is, of course, spectator 
of all the follies that have been acted there 
during the last few months. He goes to the 
clubs,—attends the Luxembourg,—visits the 
Hotel de Ville. He hears men of all parties, 
and criticises them all. There is very little 
humor in all these chapters; perhaps because 
the writer was too much in earnest. Jerome 
meets with Oscar, the artist of the ‘ hairy 
school!” ; who is now the great republican art- 
ist, swelling with triumph at the doors of the 
Louvre being opened to all men without the 
formality of a judgment. The brush has been 
enfranchised—all palettes proclaimed equal. 
The aristocracy of Art has seen its day,—it is 
the turn of the third estate! Oscar belonged 
to that class:—the jury had refused his pic- 
tures with distressing unanimity. His time for 
vengeance has arrived, and he will show the 
world the masterpieces of which it had been 
deprived by ignorance and jealousy! Oscar 
takes Jerome to see a ‘‘ promenade” on the 
Boulevards :— 


“You see my People, Jerome,—you see it!” 
“ Your People!” “ Yes, mine, Jerome. Whose 
Have I not borne it in my en- 
trails—the entrails of an artist? Is it not the 
people of genius and of passion ? the people of 
color and of outline? the people of ochre and 
cobalt ? Yes, Jerome, it is mine : and the proof 
is that I on all occasions assert it, and the people 
never protests. See how it bears itself! what a 
glorious mien! what a proud attitude! O my 
people! my great and beautiful people! thou 
art strong because thou art good, and good be. 
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cause thou artstrong ! Thou artstrong and good 
because thou art good and strong! ‘Thou hast 
the vigor of the athlete, but thou hast also the 
grace of an infant. Jerome, there are moments 
when my eyes fill with tears as I think that this 
People is mine,—that it belongs to me, its 
friend and colorist!” 


Oscar has a great enjoyment in store for 
Jerome :—he will take him to the Louvre, 
there to delight him with the splendors of re- 
publican Art. Arrived there, Oscar is shocked 
to find Jerome not in ecstacies. Jerome be- 
gins to doubt republican Art. — 


“Take care, Paturot! There is a touch of 
the sceptic in you. You play with great ideas. 
Sceptic, indeed! who is not so? Even the 
épicier is! That which is more rare is to have 
a soul intoxicated with splendors and an eye 
full of radiations! ...... it is to carry in one’s 
bosom a world of color and of light, and to clothe 
with it all objects without distinction. That is 
what characterizes us artists, and places an 
abyss between us and épicerie.” 


Not content with showing the Louvre, Oscar 
takes Jerome to see the exhibition of the 
‘x ha? ? 4 

concours” for a symbolical figure of the Re- 
public; Oscar, of course, being one of the 
‘ concurrents.” — 


“My dear Paturot, itis into this that I have 
thrown my whole soul. No reminiscence, no pla- 
glarism ; but a flame the most intense, creation 
the most vigorous. You know the expression 
which Cimabue gave to his Virgins: the naif, 
the primitive, I have re-discovered that! You 
shall see.” 


Jerome is speechless before this specimen of 
romantic and republican Art. Oscar, disdain- 
fully pointing at the other works, thus speaks 
of his chef-d’ euvre.— 


“Look at those sketches. There is texture 
andsome handling; but where is the conception 
—where the idea? Nothing which makes you 
dream, nothing which carries you beyond the 
bounds of space! I see republics seated and 
republics standing—others lying, others kneeling 
—near this are tigers, near that lions—farther 
on are seen serpents, trees, and all the furniture 
of creation, with no end of spheres. But the 
profound thought, the inspired prophecy, 
where are they ? Do you see those? Do you 
hear them resounding in the depth of the hori- 
zon? No, Jerome, no! These thines are dumb 
as atomb,— while mine has all the melodies of 
nature! The Virgin strikes the globe, and from 
it issues infinite treasures. Mine delivers the 
key of human destinies and the sombre enigma 
of the Sphinx. All that in a few touches! A 
little color, —and the mystery of the world is 
revealed! It is cyclopean—itis genesiac. Hu- 
man genius will never transcend it.” 


Oscar’s absurdity is one of the very few 


things that raise a smile throughout these vol- | 


umes. The following samples of circulars, 


addressed by candidates for the Assembly, can | 


searcely be called caricatures— + 


Sentimental Circular. 


Citizens—Name me. The interests of the 


people have been the preüccupation of all my | 
I have known the people, —and have loved | 


life. 


it. The more it is known—the better it is be- 


loved. How profound its philosophy—how naïve | 


its poetry ! People, thou hast all the graces as 
thou hast all the virtues.—Name me! 


Conspirator’s Circular. 


Citizens — Name me; name the man who ad- | 
He has the right to speak out ; he | 
bears the brand of the royal chain, —he has | 


dresses you. 


known the tyranny of monarchs. Whilst others 
compounded with the government, and allowed 
themselves to be corrupted by the gold of tyrants, 
he only dared to oppose his breast against the steel 
of the satellites. What he has suffered for the 
people may be asked of the dungeons of Mont 
St. Michael, and of the damp straw which there 
supported his wasted frame. People! between 
us guarantees have been given. 
of your cause :—behold my wounds! 


I still conspire. I will conspire as long as you 
suffer. The prison knows me. It is the pride 
and delight of high souls and contemplative 
natures — Name me. 


There are several others, but we can spare 
room only for this— 


Ouvrier’s Circular. 


Citizens,—The son of a working man, nephew 
of a working man, cousin of a working man, 
son-in-law of a working man, uncle of a work- 
ing man, and father of a working man,—I might 


Tama martyr | 
Whilst | 
you suffered—I conspired ; you suffer still—and | 


myself have been a working man had circum- | 


stances favored me. What do I say ? Work- 
ing man ? J am one,—and more so than any 
other. Ouvrier ?—oh, yes! ouvrier ! Itis a title 
of which I am proud, and which I would change 
for none other. 
be a working man, and bear the name! That 
name I claim. I decorate myself with it and 
glory therein. Ouvrier ! how it fills the mouth ! 
Ouvriers, my brothers, come to my arms—quick 
into my arms! Let us exchange the fraternal 
kiss. By the beating of my heart I feel that I 
am worthy of you. Ouvrier! yes I am an owv- 
rier ! who shall gainsay it ? I am an ouvrier of 
thought ! | 
yourselves—one of your most humble and de- 
voted comrades! Let your hearts respond to his 
heart Name me! 


These extracts will be sufficient to give our 
readers an idea of the two volumes of this eon- 
tinuation which are now before us. 


How beautiful a thing it is to | 


Thus, working men, behold one of | 


Atheneum. | 


Religious Stories. 


RELIGIOUS STORIES.* 


It is ten years since two gay maidens put 
up the celebrated petition, ‘‘ Aunt, do tell us 
what Puseyism is—we can’t get on at Al- 
mack’s without being able to talk about it!”’ 
If the fair questioners had waited a little, it 
would have been unnecessary to trouble their 
good kinswoman ; for them, and for all who 
might wish to acquire the current controversial 
small-talk without the labor of reading grave 
works of theology, the press was about to pro- 
vide abundant instruction in the shape of nov- 
els and story-books, illustrating the doctrines 
and the practices of the newly-risen ‘‘ ism.” 
And now a very extensive literature of this 
kind has grown up among us, exhibiting the 
‘movement ”” and the ‘ development” in all 
their phases, and adding largely to the mate- 
rials which must be mastered by the future 
Church historian who would qualify himself 
for deseribing the workings of the late contro- 
versies on the mind of our generation. 


Mr. Gresley and Mr. Paget are, we believe, 
the acknowledged fathers of this literature ; 
for, if they did not actually take the lead in 
attempting to combine the interest of fictitious 
narrative with the enforcement of the opinions 
which they had embraced, they were certainly 
the first in that line who succeeded in attract- 
ing any considerable amount of attention. For 
some years the pens of these gentlemen were 
very busy. From Lichfield and from Elford 
little book after little book came forth, attired 
in blue or scarlet cloth, with gilt title on the 
back, nicely printed, adorned with pretty cuts, 
sold at a price ranging from half-a-erown to 
four-and-sixpence, and each intended to set 
forth some particular doctrine necessary for 
the times, or to maintain in general what the 
writer conceived to be the true position of the 
English Church. ' 

While the tide of popularity was bearing 
him on, we always felt sorry for Mr. Paget. 
It was evident that he possessed abilities to 
which he was doing injustice. Writing hastily, 


* Grantley Manor. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 
3 vols. London, 1847. Moxon. 

From Oxford to Rome, and how it fared with some 
who lately made the Journey. By a Companion 
Traveller. London, 1847. Longmans. 

Rest in the Church. By the Anthor of From 
Oxford to Rome. London, 1848. Longmans. 

Steepleton; or, High Church and Low Church: 
being the Present Tendencies of Parties in the 
Church, exhibited in the History of Frank Faithful. 
By a Clergyman. London, 1847. Longmans. 

Loss änd Gain. London, 1848. Burns. 
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writing for a party, and being sure of a certain 
measure of applause and circulation, secured 
for him by his opinions independently of any 
literary merit, he was tempted to disregard 
those qualities which would have given his 
stories a value as works of art. Within the 
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compass allowed to each there was little room 


for the development of plot or character, and || 


he made very little use of what there was. 


And yet it seemed that neither plot nor char- | 


acter would have been beyond his power if his 
readers had been pleased to require them at 
his hands. Moreover, one of his most con- 
spicuous talents— a somewhat flippant wit — 
although it would have been blameless and 
agreeable in ordinary fiction, was strangely 


out of keeping with the professed piety and | 


even unction with which it was combined in 
his religious stories: In short, poor Mr. Paget 
appeared to be doubly unfortunate, —a man 
who might have been a good writer of secular 
novels, failed as a novelist by venturing on a 
religious line, while yet there was a tone about 
his writings which made it impossible to be 
satisfied with them as religious works. 

But if Mr. Paget threw away talent, Mr. 
Gresley was quite guiltless of any such prodi- 
gality. There was no ground for supposing 
that Ae could have done better in any other 
department than in that to which he devoted 
himself. As stories, his productions were 
absolutely nothing. Of plot or character he 
seemed to have no idea whatever. His per- 
sons were little better than mere names, used 
as machinery for the enunciation of argu- 
ments; the arguments without this machinery 
would have been sermons of very unusual 
dulness. Thus the story was endured for the 
sake of the doctrine, and the doctrine was ren- 
dered palatable by the story, while either of 
them separately would have been intolerable. 
But Mr. Gresley had, in a happy hour, dis- 
covered or stumbled on the fact, that the 
classes to which he addressed himself were 
extremely ignorant of the subjects which he 
professed to treat, and ready to receive instruc- 
tion; and by serving up to them in the guise 
of fiction the theories which had been infinitely 
better stated in very accessible publications, 
he attained for the time a great reputation. 
Nor was this without its effect on him. In 
proportion as each succeeding book was more 
dismally empty and dull than its predecessor, 
the author’s tone became more absurdly oracu- 
lar. Even now we sometimes meet with Mr. 
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by 


Gresley’s name in advertisements; but it is 
long since we saw, and yet longer since we 
read, any of his publications. 


For ladies who are disposed to mingle in 
religious controversy, the story-book seems a 
very appropriate medium; and of the litera- 
ture which we are now surveying, a large por- 
tion —we may add, the best portion — has 
been contributed by female writers. 

First came the Fairy Bower, and its sequel, 
the Lost Brooch, —the work of a lady nearly 
related to the Prophet of Littlemore. The 
books were both very clever; both with much 
that was good, —the earlier with something, 
the later and larger with a great deal, that 
was objeetionable, in the too detailed and 
unsparing exhibition of a family whose type of 
religion was represented as different from that 
which the writer wished to recommend. Great 
skill and delicacy were shown in the delinea- 
tion of character. There was somewhat too 
much of feminine fussiness and of Newmanly 
over-subtlety; and in the Lost Brooch there 
was very considerable tediousness. The ad- 
miration bestowed on these tales by the party 
devoted to the authoress’ eminent brother was, 
of course, far above their deserts; still — im- 
perfeet as they are in respect of execution, 
and far from faultless in spirit — we do not 
hesitate to say that no later production of a 
female pen in the same department has dis- 
played an equal amount of talent. 

Those who, like ourselves, valued the 
Fairy Bower and its companion less for what 
was realized in them than for the promise 
which they held out, have hitherto been 
doomed to disappointment. The next work 
by the same authoress, Louisa, or the Bride, 
was weaker.. Some short tales for children of 
the poorer classes served only to show that her 
talent did not extend to writing for the poor ; 
and from whatever cause (partly, we fear, 
from ill health), Mrs. Mozley has not again 
appeared among our writers of fiction. 


Another lady novelist soon after came be- 
fore the public — the authoress of Amy Her- 
bert, who announces Mr. Sewell as her editor 
and the guarantee of her orthodoxy. Her 
works are generally characterized by pure 
taste and feeling, and by a chastened spirit of 
religion ; they are less brilliant than those of 
Mrs. Mozley, but more equal; and they are 
entirely free from all disfigurement of party 
malice or extravagance. This writer, we re- 
joice to say, is still productive ; but while we 
look forward with hope to her future works, 


_ We must make the condition that they shall be 
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widely different from the last of her more 
elaborate tales which has as yet appeared. 


Margaret Percival is considerably longer 
than either Amy Herbert or Gertrude. It is 
much more ambitious, for it treats of the con- 
troversy with Rome; and we believe we ex- 
press the general opinion of readers in saying 
that this great subject is most unsatisfactorily 
handled. Margaret, the daughter of a physi- 
cian, is exposed to the influence of an Italian 
countess and her chaplain, Father Andrea. 
The countess is represented as a model of 
Roman Catholic sanctity; the priest, as a 
zealous, able, earnest man, thoroughly devoted 
to his Church, and desirous of winning con- 
verts to it. With these high foreign patterns 
are contrasted certain members of the English 
communion, who are far from any ideal per- 
fection. Margaret is plied with Romish argu- 
ments, and deeply impressed by Romish prac- 
tice. Her allegiance to the Church of her 
baptism is giving way, when she is reclaimed 
by a clerical uncle, Mr. Sutherland. And 
his line of argument is this, — that she is in 
the English Church, and, therefore, may not 
leave it, but must endeavor more to realize her 
vocation as a member of it; that she is not in 
a condition to judge, and, therefore, is bound 
to shut her ears and her very eyes against any 
thing which might tend to unsettle her. 

Now all this may be very true; but we 
earnestly protest against such representations 
of the case. In the first place, we utterly 
deny that the English Church, as opposed to 
Romanism, is something to be pleaded for 
with timidity and doubtfulness, — that it is 
something which, at best, can only be justified 
in the way of humble apology. Our.old con- 
troversialists took a different line. They 
maintained that the position of our Church 
was a right and a good position; that she was 
free from any thing like the guilt of schism ; 
and was a faithful restorer and witness of most 
important truths which Rome had denied or 
corrupted. They had no thought of content- 
ing themselves with a defensive attitude, but, 
with the fearlessness of strong men fighting in 
a good cause, they attacked the enemy, and 
never doubted of success. And if now that 
enemy has actually withdrawn from his old 
ground, if he has abandoned the pretence of 
primitiveness, and has taken refuge in a novel 
theory of ‘ development,” surely it is a 
strange proceeding that our new champions, 
instead of following up the victory which has 
thus virtually been won, betake themselves to 
the faint-hearted excuses and the slippery 
probabilities on which our cause has of late 
been rested ; and that not only in story-books 
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| of female authorship, but in works of far 


graver character and pretensions. 
Again, we altogether object to the compari- 


son of an ideal Romanism with the deficiencies 


of our actual Anglicanism,—deficiencies which 
a certain class of writers among us think it 
their duty even to exaggerate. Some in- 
genius persons may, indeed, find a satisfaction 
in showing how, taking our own Church at 
the worst and the Roman at the best, it would 
yet be incumbent on us to remain where we 
are, but we are sure that the effect of ar- 
guments, conducted on such terms cannot be 
beneficial. Why put the case, to our own 
disadvantage, on grounds which are notori- 
ously false? The realities of Romanism — as 
is well known to every one who has had an 
opportunity of fairly forming an opinion on the 
subject, whether through the medium of books 
or through the experience of travel-— are at 
least as far short of a Catholic ideal as those 
of our own Church. Indeed, we believe that 
our neo-Catholics, if they would but investi- 
gate the matter, would find that all which most 
offends them, not only in the National Church 


‘but in our Dissenting bodies, has a parallel in 


the existing system of the Romish communion. 
Roman controversialists, we may be assur- 
ed, would never take any such ground for 
themselves as that which our apologists are 
pleased to take for us,—although, indeed, 
there is far more reason why they should 
do so. Their tone is never that of shame or 
humility ; boasting, swaggering, misrepresen- 
tation of adversaries, concealment of their 
own defects, exaggeration of those which they 
detect in their opponents, — such are the 
weapons of Rome’s champions. Sorrow over 
short-comings and confession of offences ap- 
pear to be things unknown to them. Far, 
indeed, may such proceedings ever be from 
us! Yet let us not give an undue advantage 
to the enemy by adopting his estimate both of 
himself and of ourselves. With ordinary 
readers, this kind of statement will tell far 
more against us than the best argument which 
can be framed on such a basis would tell 
for us. 

And, further, we doubt very seriously 
whether such reasonings as those of Margaret 
Percival would make any good impression on 
the kind of persons for whom the controversy 
of story-books is intended. Mr. Sutherland 
may be as dogmatical as the learned editor 
himself; he may assure his niece, — “ Child, 
you are no judge of these things, and, there- 
fore, ought not to think of forming any opinion, 
but*to sit quietly and thankfully where you 
are,” and the young lady of the book may 
be represented as submitting to this treatment ; 
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but we question whether any young lady of 
real life, who should have imbibed similar 
doubts as to her Church, would be in any 
degree stilled by what is said. “If,” the 
waverers might tell us, “Mr. Sutherland 
could walk out of the second orange-clad duo- 


| decimo, —if, through claims before estab- 


lished, he had acquired an authority over our 
minds, then, indeed, we might be content and 
glad to listen to him. But, alas! he is in the 
book, and we are out of it. We know that 
the writer is no deep divine, but a gentle 
lady; and we have heard even the editor 
spoken of in such a way that, not being under 
his personal influence, we cannot have im- 
plicit confidence in him. And Æome has not 
shunned to argue with us; she has not told us 
that we are not qualified to decide.’’ 

Alas! Margaret Percival is no book of 
satisfaction for excited and somewhat self 
confident spirits. With great respect for the 
authoress — which we trust we have not equiv- 
ocally expressed— we must regret that it was 
ever written. 


Mr. Sewell has himself also tried his hand 
at the religious novel; for we believe that he 
may now be mentioned as the avowed author 
of a work which no one at all acquainted with 
his sentiments or style could ever have hesi- 
tated to ascribe to him. In Hawkstone we 
have Mr. Sewell’s idea of English churchman- 
ship as it ought to be, standing out distinctly 
from all other forms of religion. Everything 
but the one true and right system comes in for 
a portion of reproach or ridicule. The author 
is strong against Dissent; towards Hvangeli- 
cism (so called) he is compassionately con: 
temptuous ; on old-fashioned High-Churchism 
he is severe ; he is unsparingly sarcastic against 
the Romanizing subsection, which at the date 
of the book was still outwardly within our 
Church, and which had lately consummated its 
offences by the new theory of ‘‘ development, ”? 
and the floundering sophistries of Mr. Ward ; 
and against Romanism he is absolutely rabid. 

The whole thing is distressingly overdone 
and extravagant, with a prodigious waste of 
energy and material. The author’s opinions 
on all subjects are announced with a vehemence 
which could not, perhaps, find an exact re- 
sponse from any single reader. Nobody, we 
should imagine, would choose to venture on a 
second reading of Hawkstone ; but, with all 
its faults, the book is as yet unequalled in its 
kind for the ability which is displayed in it. 
If Mr. Sewell would but condescend to put 
some check on his peculiarities ; if he would 
endeayor to admit the idea that his readers, 
and even the persons whom he opposes, may 
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possibly, after all, be creatures of the same 
species with himself; if he would subdue the 
volcanie character which marks both his nar- 
rative and his opinions—he might (should he 
think fit to pursue this kind of compo- 
sition) with ease achieve far better things in it 
than any other writer whom we could name. 


Somewhat earlier than Hawkstone appeared 
the novel of Allen Middleton, the first work 
of Lady Georgiana Fullerton. There were 
circumstances in connection with it which could 
hardly fail to prepossess the critics in favor 
of the book. The writer’s rank appealed pow- 
erfully to the besetting weakness of one great 
quarterly organ; the Whiggism of her family 
bespoke the kindness of the other; while the 
object of the story secured the sympathies of 
certain more expressly theological publications. 
But indeed it had no need of such aid as it 
might have derived from these considerations. 
It was a tale of deep and passionate interest ; 
unpleasant in its impression, but of fascinating 
power. Speaking from memory, however, we 
should say that it altogether failed of its in- 
tended purpose—which was, to recommend 
ecclesiastical confession. Ellen, while a child, 
became accidentally the cause of a cousin’s 
death. Circumstances prevented her from 
ownjng this at the time ; and the secret embit- 
tered her after life, while it furnished the only 
other person to whom it was known with the 
means of a mysterious influence over her. 
The matter-of-fact critic of the North objected 
that the story was impossible ; because, in 
the supposed case of death, a coroner’s inquest 
would have at once brought out the truth. 
The suggestion was mocked at as ‘‘ Rigbyism,”’ 
by high-flown sympathizers ; but it was really 
of some importance, inasmuch as it showed 
that English people are not liable to the dan- 
gers which were represented as resulting from 
the disuse of confession—that the civil institu- 
tions of the country would interpose, if the 
Church failed to do so. But, besides this; ec- 
clesiastical confession was evidently not the 
thing which in the first instance was wrong- 
fully omitted ; nor would ecclesiastical abso- 
lution have been required for what was not a 
matter of moral guilt. Confession and pastoral 
direction might, of course, have come in bene- 
ficially in the later stages; but the force of 
the story was destroyed by the fact that they 
would not have been necessary in the begin- 
ning. The lesson which remained—the duty 
of making a clean breast after having done 
wrong—was one which it had not been reserved 
for the authoress of Ellen Middleton to teach. 

Although the purpose of the tale was to 
enforce confession, it did not, in so far as we 


remember, advocate any thing of this sort be- 
yond what might be had, if requisite, in the 
English Church. It was, therefore, with sur- 
prise and sorrow—the surprise unusual, and 


the sorrow not universally felt in such cases— || 


that we read the announcement of Lady Georgi- 
ana Fullerton’s having. become a convert to 
Romanism. In that character, we shall here- 
after have occasion to speak of her. =~ 


The gradual progress of opinions was, of 
course, not without- effect on our story-books. 
In the early days of Messrs. Paget and Gres- 
ley, it was treated as a ridiculous impossibility 
that any person who had embraced doctrines 
akin to those of the Tracts for the Times, 
should ever fall away to the communion of 
Rome. Mr. Gresley was not aman to be put 
out by facts ; when, therefore, secessions began 
to be undeniable and frequent, he maintained 
that the unhappy seceders had not forsaken us 
through their own fault, but had been driven 
away by puritan persecution. Mr. Paget, 
however, had betimes taken another line. Be- 
fore the beginning of the actual defections, he 
attacked the coxcombry which was shewing it- 
self among us with very hearty good will, in 
his cleverest work, The Warden of Berking- 
holt. Things had gone further when Hawk- 
stone appeared ; 2 is mainly directed against 
Romanism, and, as has been said, it is unmer- 
cifully severe on the the Idealism which was 
just then prevalent at Oxford. Zllen Middle- 
ton, with its persuasives to confession, would 
have been out of place at an earlier date ; and 
Margaret Percival belongs to the still more 
advanced stage, when our young women were 
in immediate danger from Romanism. 

Meanwhile, there were other appearances 
which we have not time to examine. There 
was a series of tales by members of the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society, which, if they have 
any literary or religious merit, must be 
very unlike such productions of the same 
writers as have happened to fall in our way. 
There were the Lives of English Saints, or 


Littlemore Myths ; considerably more fictitious || 
than any of the tales, and worthy to have pro- | 


ceeded from Mr. Newman, of the Minerva 
Press, rather than from his namesake of Oriel. 
There was a profusion of little books for chil- 
dren and the poor, at prices from a halfpenny 
upwards ; some of them very clever, and bet- 
ter adapted for their purpose than anything 
that before existed in our language ; others in- 
tolerably foolish and affected. Fouqué’s works 
which for many years had been read among us 
as beautiful but somewhat fantastic tales, were 
now more extensively translated, and became 
the symbolical books of a high mystico-roman- 
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tical religionism. Fairies, and ghosts, and 
gnomes, were brought before us, with a view 

of teaching what was called ‘ reverence ’’; 
|! there seemed to be now no shrinking from the 
principle which Arnold had somewhere stated 
as a reductio ad absurdum of Dr. Pusey’s 
views—that the mind is more religious in pro- 
portion as the object of its veneration is less 
venerable. 


In the end of the year 1846, Messrs. Long- 


man announced for publication three works of 


religious fition— From Oxford to Rome, Tre- 
vor, and Steepleton. It might readily have 
been supposed that the three—issuing from 
the same establishment, and advertised in close 
neighborhood—were written with a common 
interest, and formed parts of one design ; but 
the event turned out otherwise. Trevor, or 
the New St. Francis, appeared to be the work 
of a liberal Churchman of the Whateley 
school. The hero was a very gentlemanlike 
and somewhat sceptical personage, strongly re- 
minding us of our old friend Tremaine. There 
was a vigorous attack on the ‘‘ Tractarian”’ 
system, which had its representative in a cu- 
rate, by name Malinsey. This gentleman 
acquires an influence over a most respectable 
elderly married lady, who declares that she 
finds his guidance indispensable—that she 
must be his Madame de Chantal, and he her 
St. Francis de Sales (hence the second title of 
the book.) He draws her away from her so- 
cial duties, estranges her from her family, 
and at length persuades her to forsake her 
husband for a convent. She is pursued, over- 
taken, and restored to her senses. Mr. Ma- 
linsey becomes a Romanist ; and we are told 
in conclusion, that he—or, at least, so much 
of him as fasting and the scourge have left— 
may be seen by any body who chooses to look 
for him at the Grande Chartreuse. 


Steepleton is also opposed to ‘‘ Tractarian- 
ism,”’ but is totally different in character from 
Trevor. The name of the hero, Frank Faith- 
ful, and the second title, High Church and 
Low Church, give token of a work intended 
to catch the sympathies of our ‘‘ evangelical”? 
brethren ; but we should, indeed, be ashamed 
if any body of men could be so far perverted 
by party-spirit from all feeelings of Christian 
religion, or of common decency, as to relish so 
infamous a production. Indeed, the title, 


High Church and Low Church, in the sense 
which it is obviously intended to bear, is 
nothing better than a catch-penny misnomer. 
The book contains sundry hits at ‘ Low 
Church,” which, as coming from a friend, 
must be doubly severe ; and it is clear, from a 


consideration of his own evidence, that Mr. 
Faithful was not, as he would wish the care- 
less reader to suppose him, a confessor in the 
cause of ‘‘ Low Church” opinions. Persons 
who agree with him in doctrine are represented 
as living on brotherly terms with their ‘ High 
Church” and “ Tractarian’’ neighbors ; what- 
ever, therefore, Mr. Faithful may have suffered 
at the hands of “ High Churchmen,”’ must 


have been brought on him, not by his opinions, 


but by something offensive in himself. 

We speak of this book as a story of actual 
life ; for those who remember the newspaper 
history of the late parochial mutinies, can 
have no doubt as to the locality of Steepleton 
and Cherrydale, or as to the identity of two, 
at least, of the persons—Mr. Faithful and the 
incumbent of the parish which is disturbed by 
his machinations. It is unquestionably in- 
tended to pass as, in the main, a real autobiog- 
raphy. In Faithful, the author has embodied 
at once his idea of a perfect clergyman, and 
his view of his own character. The scenes 
described appear for the most part to be 
founded on fact, although strangely distorted 
and falsified. And taking the author at his 
own showing, we should suppose that right- 
minded people can have no difference of 
opinion respecting him. 

We cannot discover much talent in the book. 
We have looked in vain for those graces of 
style by which the author tells us that his ser- 
mons were so largely marked ; and the tone is 
inconceivably coarse and vulgar. The attempts 
at wit and humor are dismal indeed ; and al- 
though we can imagine that some passages may 
raise a laugh among persons who know the origi- 
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nals of his vilely-drawn caricatures—and yet |, 


more probably among those originals them- 
selves—the black, sore, disappomted malig- 
nity of the writer must render it impossible to 
read his work without a prevailing feeling of 
pain. The thing is disgraceful, not only to 
the perpetrator, but to those who have bought 
it into-a second or third edition ; and although 
we are not inclined to lay down any over-strict 
rules as to the responsibility of publishers, al- 
though, for example, we do not blame Messrs. 
Longman for the variety of doctrine which is 
to be found in their three simultaneous publi- 
cations—we are decidedly of opinion that they 
ought never to have lent their respectable name 
to such a malicious and scandalous satire as 
Steepleton. 

Books of this kind are, indeed, altogether 
intolerable. The writer puts his enemy on 
paper under some fictitious name ; and, while 
everybody knows who is intended, there is no 
necessity for observing any limits of decency 
or truth in the representation of him. Let us 
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suppose, for instance, that one of the persons 
traduced in this book,—Wheeldriver, Oxon- 
ford, Placehunter, Roodstock, Loquax, Mac- 
mullen, or some other, — should think fit to 
show up the author of Steepleton in a narra- 
tive of the same kind. Let us suppose that 
all manner of odious and discreditable conduct, 
all the worst offences which a clergyman can 
commit against the duties of brotherhood and 
neighborhood, were imputed in a novel to a 
pseudonymous person whom every one might 
know to be meant for the late curate of Cher- 
rydale ; and let us suppose, moreover, that the 
ex-curate were able to deny the truth of the 
imputations,—what remedy would he have 
against the injury thus done to him? For the 
assailant there would be the ready evasion, 
‘“ You are not named ; the book does not pro- 
fess to be a statement of facts, but a work of 
imagination. What can you possibly complain 
of?” And yet, no doubt, something would 
stick ; the victim might not, indeed, be held 
guilty of the very things which were charged 
on his representative, but people would learn 
to think him capable of them. Surely a sort 
of composition which affords such facilities for 
spitefulness and detraction, ought to be uni- 
versally discountenanced and abhorred. 


The companion of Trevor and Steepleton, 
the tale entitled From Oxford to Rome, was of 
a very different character from either. It was 
the work of a “ Tractarian,”” and something 
more — even of a person who had forsaken the 
English for the Roman communion; and the 
object of it was to warn others against a sim- 
ilar course, by expressing the utter and misera- 
ble disappointment which the author’s high 
longings had met with in the actual system of 
Romanism. It seemed not impossible that the 
book might have proceeded from one of the 


ruder sex ; for in the course of the ‘ develop- . 


ment,” some young gentlemen of Oxford had 
fallen into a curiously feminine style of senti- 
mental writing, apparently derived from some 
French model: yet the internal evidence 
seemed rather to indicate a really female hand ; 
and after a time the authorship was avowed by 
a lady of the name of Harris, whom the news- 
papers, by a not unlikely fiction, described as 
the sister of a well-known Dissenting essayist. 
The writer’s early training had evidently been 
sectarian ; she herself has since told us that it 
was ‘‘in one of the proudest and most distinct 
forms of Protestantism.’? On this had been 
superinduced a good deal of ill-understood and 
ill-digested “‘ transcendental” reading, — Car- 
lyle, Emerson, French romanticists, German 
poets, theologians, and even metaphysicians. 
Then came Anglo-Catholicism of the highest 


type, to which the hero-worship of the late sys- 
tem was transferred ; Mr. Newman, the “ un- 
doubted intellectual chief,” being revered at a_ 
distance ; while Mr. Oakeley, the “ Preach- 
er of Sympathy,” was the immediate oracle 
and guide. — pp. 190, 191. Next followed 
the lapse into Romanism ; and then the cruel 
undeceiving which it was the object of the book 
to set forth under the veil of a fictitious story. 


There was an appearance of earnestness || 


about this work which won for it considerable 
attention ; and it was extensively recommend- 
ed to young persons who were supposed to be 
in danger of imitating the authoress in the 
false step from which she wished to dissuade 
others. To us such recommendations ap- 
peared to be extremely injudicious. True it 
was that Miss Harris showed the insufficiency 
of Romanism for meeting the requirements of 
a certain state of mind; but then, instead of 
treating this state as diseased, instead of set- 
ting forth the true spirit of the English 
Church as an antidote to it, she assumed that 
it was healthy, and congenial to our Church, 
which she represented as more likely than the 
Roman to satisfy its cravings. The whole air 
of the book was like that of a sick man’s 
dream. Some critics suspected that there 
was a latent design to serve the cause of 
Irvingism: while others (more correctly) sup- 
posed that system to be one of those through 
which the writer had already passed. 

The position which this lady took was very 
peculiar. Feeling that she had done wrong in 
her last change, feeling herself in every way dis- 
appointed, rebelling violently in heart against 
the religion to which she had committed her- 
self, regarding herself as justified in uplifting 
to the world a voice of protestation and warn- 
ing, she yet considered it a duty to remain 
where she was. She recognized as valid the 
engagements which she had contracted to her 
new and deceptive communion; she supposed 
the claims of her earlier, truer, better Church, 
to be cancelled by the act of het forsaking it ; 
she looked on her sufferings under the Romish 
system as the due punishment of the sin by 
which she had attached herself to it, and, 
therefore, she held herself bound to endure 
them. This was a view which could not but 
astonish most readers. Even the Quarterly 
reviewer, — a statesman-theologian of great 
repute for casuistic subtlety, unless report was 
mistaken in naming him,— even he felt him- 
self unable to enter into so strangely paradox- 
ical a refinement. ‘‘Such of our deeds as are 
capable of being undone,” he said, “it is ourdu- 
ty to undo, and that with promptitude.’’ He de- 
clared the writer’s position to be ‘inconsistent, 
and one which might even become immoral.”’ 


& 
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And in no long time we learned that Miss 
Harris was herself dissatisfied with it. A let- 
ter was published, in which she declared that 
her story was purely imaginary ; that some of 
its möst shocking details were impossible ac- 
cording to the laws of the Romish Church ; 
that she repented of the publication, and 
would recall it if she could; that such feel- 
ings of discontent as she might have experi- 
enced were wholly to be charged on her own 
waywardness and impatience ; and that she 
begged pardon of ‘‘ the Church against which 
she had offended ;”’ by which words (although 
they might well have borne another meaning) 
the context obliged us to understand that the 
Church of Rome was signified. 

Then it transpired that there had been some 
mysterious tamperings in the case; that the 
“Preacher of Sympathy,” having been ap- 
pealed to in the book for the result of his own 
experience in his new communion, had caught 
at the opportunity of entering into communi- 
cation with the writer, and had influenced her 
in making her retractation. We do not remem- 
ber the exact details ; if, indeed, it was possi- 
ble to make them out from the published let- 
ters. Mr. Oakeley, we rather think, came 
out of the affair without having been convict- 
ed of direct falsehood, but certainly not with- 
out adding one more to the repeated proofs 
which our late religious history has afforded— 
that, whether the Romish Church be or be not 
the fountain of true doctrine, a connection with 
it is by no means generally favorable to moral 
truth or candor. 


Miss Harris has lately favored us with an- 
other story, Rest in the Church ; and a very 
curious production it is. After a preface, a 
postscript, and no less than seventy-eight pages 
of a rambling introduction, the tale begins 
in three places at once; for we are told of 
scenes as passing on the same night, towards 
the end of November 1834, in the parsonage 
of a Berkshire town, in the chapel of a Span- 
ish convent, and in a “ palace-like house”? at 
Calcutta. 

The Berkshire rector — a gentleman-like 
and prosperous specimen of the “old ortho- 
dox’’ squire-parson—gives a dinner in honor 
of his younger brother’s preferment to a ‘‘ rich 
living ;”’ and, just as the party are leaving the 
dining-room, a low single knock summons a 
maid-servant to the street-door :— 


A woman from the farthest extremity of the 
parish had come to beg the rector to administer 
the last offices to her dying husband. In the 
midst of his work, the poor man had been tak- 
en suddenly and severely ill; she had now to 
walk two miles to get parochial medical aid ; her 


last till her return, and she was afraid he would 
die without “the Sacrament.” She had been, 
she said, to the curate’s, but he was from home ; 
and she had spoken to a clergyman whose house 
was within a few yards of her cottage, but he 
said she was not in his parish, and he had 
enough to attend to. The woman bore an ill 
character, her husband was known to be a poach- 
er and a drunkard. The excommunicatory 
power of the Church was clearly in the hands of 
the maid-servant, and she used it by shortly dis- 
missing the woman, with the information that 
Mr. Thynne was engaged with a dinner-party ; 
if he should be going out in the morning, she 
would name the person to him. Before mid- 
night the unabsolved soul had gone to give its 
account to its Maker, and the last instinct of re- 
ligion had perished from the heart of the 
widow. — Pp. 83, 84. 


A shocking case, undoubtedly. But may 
we venture to ask, whether—even on our au- 
thoress’ assumption, that the dying man’s 
eternal lot would be determined by his seeing 
or not seeing the clergyman—the real horror 
does not consist in his having led such a life 
that his salvation should depend on a chance 
of this kind, at least as much as on Mr. 
Thynne’s happening to be engaged with a 
dinner-party while his curate was out of the 
way ? 

Meanwhile a beggar-boy was looking into 
the dining-room, through an opening between 
the curtains : — 

At the same time the poor woman came up, 
and the bare-footed boy crept to the door, and 
heard her petition and dismissal. Then he 
trotted off, having made this conclusion with 
himself, never to ask alms at that house, for it 
was of no use ; and this mental prayer to an un- 
known God, that, if the presence of a clerey- 
man were necessary to one dying in peace, he 
might not happen to come to die at the clergy- 
man’s dinner-time. — P. 85. 


Unhappy high-and-dry Mr. Thynne ! Pope- 
ry, Puritanism, and ‘‘the roor-dodge”’ (or 
Jerroldism), all combine to make you out a 
monster ! 

Now what is the object of this book ? And 
what is the writer’s creed? We really cannot 
guess. Does she look back to the English 


Church, or is she confirmed in the faith of | 


Rome ? The affair of the retractation would 
have led us to suppose the latter ; and any 
thing of a contrary tendency which appears in 
the earlier part of the volume might be ex- 
plained by the circumstance that the greater 
portion was written before the date of that af- 
fair (see pp. Vili. and 341.) But, lo ! in the 
very last pages we find our authoress still de- 
claring her 


Dissent from the dogma, that the Catholic 
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neighbors thought her husband could not even 
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|-Church has no branches, no society, no several 
| families, but is singly and alone the Roman 
| Church; that, external to the communion of 
| Rome, there is no authority, no grace, no sacra- 
ment, no light, no life, no existence, no salva- 
| tion. 


We find her still questioning the Romish 
| doctrines as to indulgences and the intercession 
| of saints (p.. 841-2) ; and, within the last 
| month or two, advertisements announce her as 
the adapter of a book of Roman Catholic de- 
| votion ‘‘ to the use of members of the English 
| Church.”’ 

| But, indeed, the opinions of this unfortunate 
| lady can be of little interest for any one but 
| herself. We can attach no value to the im- 
| pressions of a mind so unfixed, unbalanced, 
| and distempered ; not even to the witness of 
her own experience. The truth seems to be, 
that she must give vent to her crudities. Al- 
| though we have confined ourselves to the nar- 
rative, the greater part of the book is occupied 
by strange, rhapsodical outpourings, on all 
manner of subjects. Often, as we were read- 
ing her two volumes, have we thought of the 
speech which a worthy friend of ours over- 
heard his Scotch cook addressing to a London 
beggar, ‘ Oh, my freend, my heart bleeds for 
your distress, but I canna pity you for your 
want o’ shoon!’’ So, O Miss Harris, is our 
heart as sorry for you as its reviewerly hard- 
ness will allow ; but we must remark that you 
insist on the wrong points, that your woes are 
very much of your own seeking, and that no 
small part of them is got up for the sake of an 
appeal to a compassionate public. 


It is a relief to turn once more to Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton. In one respect, Grant- 
ley Manor has agreeably surprised us; for 
Ellen Middleton had left on our memory an 
impression as of something severe and proud ; 
and knowing that the authoress had since be- 
| come a convert to Romanism, we were pre- 
pared for an increase of such charicteristies, 
| with, very probably, a spirit of bitterness to- 
| wards the Church which she has forsaken. 
| But, on the contrary, Grantley Manor is 
mild, tolerant, and unambitious. One only 
of the leading personages is a Romanist ; the 
rest of the good characters are represented as 
| firmly Anglican. There is no scorn of our 
National Church, no attempt at conversion or 
controversy ; and we cannot reasonably com- 
plain that some of the current objections 
against the Roman system are introduced to 
receive what Lady Georgiana considers an ex- 
posure. 

We have somewhere seen it asserted or suo- 
gested, thatthe moral of the book is to show 


the evils of religious bigotry, which is supposed 
to be carried to a revolting height by Mr. Ne- 
ville’s disinheriting his son. We cannot, how- 
ever, perceive that any such lesson is enforced. 
For Mr. Neville is represented as altogether a 
peeuliar man. Even in his college days, the 
excessive strength of his prejudices on the 
subject of religion had been a marvel to other 
young men of his own Church, and a very 
frightful occurrence had afterwards done much 
to increase them. It seems obvious that the 
authoress could not have hoped to convert 
such persons as Mr. Neville by fiction ; and 
that, if she had aimed at convincing less vio- 
lent bigots, she would have exemplified the 
mischiefs of intolerance in some less uncom- 
mon character. After all, too, the will is re- 
voked when it is found that the son has enter- 
ed into the detested connection, —nay, a jus- 
tification of Mr. Neville is pronounced by his 
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daughter, without any protest on the part of || 


Lady Georgiana Fullerton (vol. ii. p. 243). 
The idea which we have mentioned as to the 
moral seems, therefore, to be mistaken ; and 
perhaps a Romanist is hardly the person from 
whom such a moral would come with the best 
grace. 


Last on our list is Zoss and Gain, a work 


originally announced with a second title, which 


has since been withdrawn, perhaps from a fear 


that The Story of a Convert might too readily || 
remind us of Lady Blessington’s late Story of || 


a Feather. 

Whether report be correct in attributing the 
book to Mr. Newman, we would not venture 
too positively to say. A tale of this kind—a 
book of jokes and gossip, of eating and drink- 


ing, of ‘smartnesses, levities, and most proba- 


bly personalities—appears a somewhat undigni- 
fied vehicle for the opinions of one who has 
long been revered as a prophet and a saint ; 
but still it may be Mr. Newman’s ; for Roman- 
ism does not sharpen the sense of propriety. 
The style in many passages reminds us strong- 
ly of the supposed author; while the greater 
part of the work is so different in character 
from those writings by which alone we know 
him, that no likeness of style could be expect- 
ed to exist. 
It certainly does not come from any one of 
the other late convertsto Romanism with whose 
productions we have any acquaintance. It is 
free from the feeble dilettantism of one, from 
the sickening affectation of another, and from 
the clumsy effrontery of a third. It is, indeed, 
marked by an air of experienced shrewdness, 
which would seem to take it altogether away 
from the younger members of the party. 
And while the characters are for the most part 
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taken from among the younger members of the 
university, it appears to us that the conversa- 
| tion which is put into their mouths is such as 
would be devised for them by one who regard- 
ed them from a considerable height of years 
and standing, rather than by one who had him- 
self lately passed through the earlier stages of 
academic life. It is, we should say, more prob- 
ably the work of Mr. Newman, refreshed by 
young acgaintance, than of a disciple looking 
up to him, imitating him, and borrowing from 
his discourse. 

The story is very slight—little more than a 
thread on which to hang the sketches of char- 
acter and the arguments. Charles Reding, 
the son of a respectable ‘‘ old orthodox’’ clergy- 
man, is thrown at Oxford in the way of vari- 
ous influences. He is perplexed and distressed 
by much that he hears, and takes the very 
sensible resolution of minding his proper stud- 
ies and his plain religious duties, without entan- 
gling himself in theological controversy. The 
result is different from what ordinary people 
would expect; while he plies his Aristotle and 
a a system of religious opinions insen- 
sibly grows up within his mind ; and at length, 
on taking an account of «his impressions, and 
comparing them with what is said around him, 
he finds that he has embraced all the chief 
points of Roman doctrine without knowing 
them to be such. 

We are told in the Preface that this is not 
the real “ history of any individual mind;’’ and 
we altogether disbelieve the possibility of such 
acase. Nothing, at least, can be more unlike 
the progress of Mr. Newman and his friends. 
They were a party closely banded together, 
depending much on mutual sympathy and en- 
couragement, pushing and drawing each other 
onwards, until, step by step, they reached the 
final point. This story of a solitary mind, 
therefore, cannot be meant as an apology for 
them. 

The title might lead us to expect an answer 
to Miss Harris in the detail of an opposite ex- 
perience on the journey From Oxford to 
Rome. This is not, indeed, given in the his- 
tory of the hero ; for the last page carries him 
no further than his reception into the Romish 
communion, and leaves us in ignorance of his 
after course. But an answer does seem to be 
intended in the case of his friend Willis, who 
is described as becoming a Romanist with less 
of preparation ; and very curiously he answers. 
He owns that there is much in Romanism 
which must shock a Christian instinct ; but 
this, he contends, is a trial of faith: one who 
has found the Church must get over all that 
might lead him to doubt her. 
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I don’t know (he said) what is meant by say- 
ing that we ought to have faith, that faith is a 
grace, that faith is the means of our salvation, if 
there is nothing to exercise it. Faith goes 
against sight ; well, then, unless there are sights 
which offend you, there is nothing for it to go 
against.—P. 278. 


But why, we must ask, should this principle 
be applied in favor of Romanism alone ? Wh 
should not an Anglican, a Methodist, a Qua- 
ker, a Swedenborgian, say the same of Ais 
church? Why should not a Mormonite plead 
that, although thievery and polygamy may 
shock a Christian instinct, yet, since he has 
found the church at Nauvoo, he may not ques- 
tion anything which Nauvoo sanctions or pro- 
fesses? Why should it not be argued that 
things are right and true in proportion as they 
call for faith; 2. e. on this principle, in pro- 
portion as they are shocking to our best feel- 
ings ? 

We cannot afford space to astonish our read- 
ers by any further exhibitions of this writer’s 
mingled fanaticism and scepticism, or to amuse 
them with extracts from the lighter scenes. 
We must, however, quote the description of 
the religious order through which Charles Red- 
ing is received into the Romish communion ; 
and this, be it observed, is another point of 
connection with Mr. Newman: for it was to a 
Passionist that he, too, owed his reception, and 
the extract which we are about to produce is 
followed in the book by an account of the in- 
dividual, ‘ Father Domenico de Matre Dei: ”’ 


In the lukewarm and self-indulgent eighteenth 
century, Father Paul of the Cross was divinely 
moved to found a congregation, in some respects 
more ascetic than the primitive hermits and the 
orders of the middle age. It was not fast, or 
silence, or poverty, which distinguished it, though 
here, too, it is not wanting in strictness ; but in 
the cell of its venerable founder, on the Celian 
Hill, hangs an iron discipline or scourge, studded 
with nails, which is a memorial, not only of his 
own self-inflicted sufferings, but of those of his 
Italian family. Their object was as remarkable 
as their intensity; penance, indeed, is in one 
respect the end of all self-chastisement ; but in 
the instance of the Passionists the use of the 
scourge is specially directed to the benefit of 
their neighbor. They apply the pain to the 
benefit of the holy souls in purgatory, or they 
undergo it to rouse a careless audience. On 
their missions, when their words seem uttered in 
vain, they have been known suddenly to undo 
their habit, and to scourge themselves with 
sharp knives or razors, crying out to the horrified 
people, that they would not show mercy to their 
flesh till they whom they were addressing took 
pity on their own perishing souls.—Pp. 376, 377. 


How strangely is the world changed upon 
us! It is not many years since John Styles 
could find nothing more horrible in heathenism 
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—nothing more loudly calling for missionary 
exertion to abolish it—than the practice of 
gashing the flesh with knives in the worship of 
idols ; and we all remember John’s ludicrous 
blunder between knives and kimes, with the 
inimitable ridicule which it provoked from 
Sydney Smith. But, lo! the practice which 
was lately regarded as about the worst of 
heathen abominations is actually held up to 
admiration as a mark of the most advanced 
Christianity! And no doubt the adoption of 
the knife (or kime) by the Passionists, from 
the ancient prophets of Baal and the modern 
idolaters of the South Sea Islands, will be in- 


troduced with great effect into the next edition 
of Mr. Newman’s Æssay, as an illustration 
of that process of development by which 
things originating without the Church come to 
be incorporated with the Catholic system. 

But we must have done ; for our article has 
exceeded its intended limits, although we have 
confined ourselves to the survey of certain 
works of religious fiction, without entering on 
any more general considerations, as to the 
merits of the class to which they belong. On 
that subject we may, perhaps, have something 
to say hereafter.—Fraser’s Magazine. 
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A Romance of the Days of Per- 
By the Author of “ Azeth the 
R. Bentley. 


Amymone. 
icles. 


Esyptian.”’ 


The admirers of Miss Lynn’s former work, 
and they (we speak it advisedly) are very 
numerous, will be anxious to know something 
of this new romance, with its attractive title. 
Even those persons most indifferent to classic 
subjects, to whom as little Greek as possible 
is the most welcome quantity, cannot turn 
away from the name of Pericles, as if it were 
without interest for them. All things con- 
nected with those men who have given their 
name to an Age, must have somewhat of the 
prestige belonging to all greatness, and must 
excite our curiosity and admiration accord- 
ingly. “The Age of Pericles,” ‘ The Age 
of Napoleon,” “ The Homeric,” and “ Medi- 
cian /Hras,”’ are mere phrases, indeed ; but 
they are phrases which go far to prove that 
words are things, and things of a most poten- 
tial kind ; things which rouse up all the 
strongest feelings within man’s nature. Man 
is a word-governed animal; and those who 
would gain influence over their fellows do 
well to learn how they may best use that 
magical power, which is a rod, a sceptre, or a 
magnet, to attract and repel. Miss Lynn seems 
to be well acquainted with this magical power, 
and in every page of “ Amymone ” she has 
exercised it. Words long consecrated to 
thoughts and things, of classic worth and 
beauty, are poured over her pages, ‘ thick 
as the leaves in Vallambrosa.”” Perhaps the 
profusion with which they are used argues a 
want of real, long familiarity with them. It 


is the nouveau riche who is most ostentatious 
of his wealth; but then it must also be y- 
membered that it is the nowveaw riche ni 
most enjoys his magrfificence, and who is most 
sincerely desirous that you, whom he invites 
to his feast, should do so too. Do not let it 
be supposed, from these words, that Miss 
Lynn is open to the charge of trying to storm 
her readers into admiration, by the direet dis- 
charge of a grand battery of ill-digested eru- 
dition. Itisnot so. She is not, we imagine, 
a very great Greek scholar, nor does she pre- 
tend to be one, but her intense love of every- 
thing Greek (perhaps we ought rather to say 
Jonian, for to that race alone does her admira- 
tion seem to be limited in “ Amymone’’), 
this love of the old elassie race, has made her 
devote much patient labor to the investigation 
of their domestic habits, and their social and 
political constitution. This labor has pro- 
duced much knowledge, and this knowledge 
she has used to adorn and strengthen her 
imagination (a very powerful and graceful 
one), in the production of the work before 
us. There may be errors of detail, and 
slight unconscious pedantries here and there ; 
but the whole work is full of evidence that 
the writer’s heart and soul are in the subject, 
and that she has forgotten herself, and what 
may be said of her, in that subject. The 
result of this devotion to her task is, if not 
a purely artistie transeript of Hellenie life, 
something approaching much more nearly to it 
than half the dramas, and poems, and conver 
sations, and tales, which are put forth as re 
flections of the classical ages of Greece and- 
Rome. It may be asked how we can venture 
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to pronounce as to the truth of this or that 
representation of a form of life no living man 
has ever seen. To this we reply, without 
taking notice of the knowledge of the subject, 
which may be gained by acquaintance with 
the great classic authors of antiquity, that the 
most important fact about every man is that 
he is alive; now, this fact Miss Lynn does 
not forget; while so many of the authors to 
whom we allude do forget it. They may be 
more correct than she, in costume, technicali- 
ties, and phraseology ; but her Athenians are 
real flesh and blood, and we are ready to greet 
them, every one, as ‘“‘a man and a brother”’ 
(barring their Teuto-Hellenic names) ; while 
there are classic creations, highly praised ones 
too, that are no better than well-draped stat- 
ues, and, for our own parts, we can no more 
fraternize with them than we can with ‘‘ Frank- 
enstein’s’’ Monster, or the Commandant in 
“Don Giovanni.” | 

We do ‘not quite understand the principle 
of Miss Lynn’s orthography of Greek proper 
names. Thirlwall, Arnold, Grote, and other 

English writers upon Grecian history, have the- 
ories of their own, or of German origin, about 
the probable pronunciation of certain vowels 
and consonants in Greek, and they take great 
liberties with our old-fashioned ways of writing 
familiar Greek names in English. There is 
little doubt that the new ways are better than 
the old ; but those who carry on a system of 
reform should be consistent in applying their 
prineiples: e. g., why, if Miss Lynn writes 
Kerameicos instead of Ceramicus, and Karites 
instead of Charites, does she not write Kephi- 
sus, Alkibiades, Kimon, Thukydides? This 
is of little importance in a romance, certainly, 
but why is it thus ? 

_Amymone, the heroine, is the illegitimate 
child of an Athenian citizen, and is mar- 
ried to Methion, the son of a Persian alien 
who settled in Attica. She is a woman of 
inordinate pride and ambition ; she is en- 
dowed with extraordinary beauty and intellect- 
ual power, but is cold and heartless. She is 
bent upon. obtaining that high position in 
society, as free and well-born, which is denied 
to her condition as a slave and the wife of 
an alien. Cleon, the celebrated demagogue, 
makes use of her in his schemes to bring 
down the power of Pericles, and to destroy 
He helps her to gain 
wealth and station, and to set up in Athens 
a sort of rival party to that of Aspasia. Amy- 
mone is a murderess, a despiser of the laws of 
gods and men, a sort of worse Lady Macbeth, 
and yet she is made to become the idol and 
model of virtuous Athenian matrons, on ac- 


count of her strict observance of the conven- 
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tionalities of society. The character of Amy- 
mone is exaggerated, but in many particulars 
it is well worked out. The book is erowded 
with great people: Pericles, Aspasia, Anaxa- 
goras, Socrates, Alcibiades, Pheidias, &e., are 
all part of the dramatis persone, and, with- 
out being very strongly brought out, they 
keep up their characters respectably. Aspa- 
sia is represented as the wife of Pericles, his 
former wife being divorced. Miss Lynn’s 
view of the character of Aspasia is not that 
generally taken of it, even by the most liberal 
judges ; but whether our authoress be correct 
or not, she has made a beautiful sketch of the 
fair Ionian in her novel. It would be easy to 
give a dozen brilliant extracts of scenes and 
conversations, but our space will not allow us 
so to do. 


ASPASIA INSULTED IN THE THEATRE. 


“« The play! the play!’ shouted the crowd, 
as the heavy curtains sweeping before the scene’ 
remained unmoved, the open orchestra unten- 
anted, and they ungratified with any show or 
scene. | 

‘€ Euripides is always so long! His clepsy- | 
dra will run out before he is even ready !’ cried | 
Crates, sarcastically. ‘Is he teaching Cephiso- 
phon his part for the first time to-day ? ? 

‘€ Or rating Polos for his mouthings!’ said 
Hermippos, turning to the actor-poet. ‘ As thou, 
Crates, used to speak, before thou left Cratinos’ 
troop of slaves to be his rival.’ 

“« The mask may not fit!’ laughed old Cra- 
tinos. ‘ Perhaps the slaves have brought a 
merry lee-song face, in lieu of the pale brow 
and tragic lips of the buskined hero. How I 
should laugh to see the prim Euripides reduced 
to such a strait. We should be forced to have 
our comedy again !’ | 

“<The comedy! the comedy! the merry lee- 
song to Dionysos !’ cried Crates and Hermippos, 
and others of the comic poets, who were all sit- 
ting together, railing loudly at Pericles and the 
archon Myrrichides, who had forbidden their fur- 
ther representation. ‘If ye would have mirth, 
ye citizens of Athens,’ they cried, rising, ‘ shout 
for the repeal of the archon’s law ! shout for the 
restoration of comedy !’ 

€ Louder ! louder!’ cried old Cratinos, stand- 
ing up and waving his hand above his satyr-like 
head; ‘shout louder yet, my friends! Athens 
never did aught in quiet!’ 

“4 Comedy! the comedy! give us back our 
ancient rights! give us back our ancient songs ! 
Comedy! the lee-song! we will have the merry 
wine-song once again!’ were the words which 
rose up in deafening clamor from the crowd. 

‘€ Down with Pericles and his tyrant laws!’ 
Hyperbolos shouted. 

“‘ Down with Pericles and his tyrant laws!’ 
was repeated by isolated voices, from different 
parts of the theatre — Cleon’s voice the loudest. 

“ And the clapping of hands, hissing, and out- 
cries, increased each moment. 
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“<The most trifling cause can at any time 
turn the Athenian world against itself, like the 
brazen men of Iason,’ said Crates: ‘and the dis- 
appointment of an hour can make it forget the 
services of a lifetime !’ 

“Yet though this was a characteristic which 
led to so much misery and sin, it was also one of 
the principal causes of Athenian supremacy. 

“ Aspasia covered her head in her veil, rose 
to leave the theatre, as she heard her husband’s 
name, and now and then her own, spoken in 
such menacing tones by the men for whom he 
was then perilling his life, his all, upon the Sa- 
mian shore. 

“ Hyperbolos had been watching her; and, 
when he saw her rise, he pointed her out to 
Hermippos, whispering in his ear, with a very 
fiend’s expression on his face. The young poet’s 
quick and bitter smile boded but little good for 
the glorious woman to whom his looks were 
turned; and Aspasia felt the blood grow cold 
about her heart, as she met the deadly gaze of 
those two men. 

“ Hermippos stood above them all, upon the 
bench where he had been sitting; and, in a 
voice that cut through the tumult, so clear and 
so cold in its bitter words, he exclaimed, ‘ Room, 
matrons of Athens! room for the frail hetaira ; 
give place, ye daughters of the Eupatrids, to 
the base-born foreigner! and ye, senators and 
councillors, cast down the tablets of the law 
beneath your feet, for Aspasia has annulled 
each national decree, to govern Athens at her 
pleasure! Why need ye a written code, each 
word of which is a lie from ye to the gods, when 
the Milesian’s smile or tear can move our courts 
and armies? Why need ye honored usages, 
when a piece of painted, worthless womanhood, 
is higher than Areiopagos or Sun-Court ? Curse 
her, men of Athens ! curse the corrupter of your 
wives, the seducer of your sons, the ruin of the 
city, and the blasphemer of the gods! Curse 
the heartless wanton, for whose revenge your 
country bleeds ; for whose false dignity your re- 
ligious rites are disregarded, and the sacred 
songs are mute ; for whose fatal smile your ruler 
has forgotten religion, law, and morality; for 
whose thalamos the altars of the gods are left 
untended, and the temples all deserted !’ 

“ The Milesian stood. She was fearfully pale, 
and her eyes were dusk as night, but not with 
terror. It was a woman’s insulted dignity ; a 
wife’s outraged love; in her the dearer thing 
struck sorely hard; the place, honored by a 
nobler participation, polluted and diseraced;; it 
was Pericles, and not herself, she defended, as 
she flung her veil back from her face and looked 
steadily into the eyes of her accusers. 

“A yell went up; and that crowd, that thick 
dense mob of Athenian men, cursed the lonely 
woman, as the coward demagogue save out. 

“ Alone she stood and heard that cry. Nota 
woman was by her side; they all had fled, and 
shrunk away ; crowding round Amymone, ‘hb 
towering above that frightened group, fronted 
the Milesian, the bitterest foe shé had. A flush 
of blood-red dye, a gleam of burning exulta- 
tion, almost agony, from excess, flashed over 


Amymone’s haughty face, as the Athenian wo- 
men gathered round her and left the Milesian 
alone before her judges and accusers. Aspasia 
paled, and the light, which had before been so 
steady, was dimmed and broken in her eyes. 

“Only for an instant—a fleeting moment. 
Then drawing her form to its height, and cross- 
ing one arm over her breast, she stood, not 
meekly suffering, yet not repelling as by equal 
strength, nor braving as with a man’s energetic 
passion, but casting off that storm of shame as 
ang dan from the swan’s white wings. She 
was too pure, too high, too noble, for such con- 
tamination ! 

“ The mob was subdued ; and a deep silence 
fell among them. Lysicles, disdaining all rules 
and laws, freed the barriers and flung himself 
before Aspasia, placing one arm as a bar be- 
tween her and the threatening crowd. 

“+ Shame ! shame!’ he cried ; ‘this to a wo- 
man, young, pure, and lovely! Shame! shame 
upon ye all! Is this an Athenian assembly ? 
and do ye gather to the Dionysiac Theatre only | 
to insult one gentle, lovely, feeble lady? Is 
this your homage to the Gentle God? Is this 
your gratitude for beauty upon earth? On 
your knees, ye base men of Athens, to bid her 
pardon ye for your cowardice! Ask hie, of 
the gods, if gods ye trust in, for a fouler wrong 
than this never stained the sky of Attica. If 
Pericles have failed, must she who stands beside 
him, as his better genius upon earth, must she, 
too, suffer for the misdeeds of her husband ? 
Abuse Pericles as ye will; he isa man, and his 
truth or his unworthiness will be seen best in 
the trial ; but leave ye Aspasia at peace within 
her dwelling.’ 

“There was something so heroic in the air 
and attitude of Lysicles, something so manly in 
his voice, so beautiful in his flushed and earnest 
face, such an expression of strength, and energy, 
and passion, while she was all gentleness and 
calmness from moral dignity, that, had it been 
for nothing save their beauty, that Athenian 
mob must have haïled them well. 

“ Hermippos would have spoken, and Cleon 
too, but the crowd commanded them to silence ; 
and the rabdouxoi, or theatre-police, took ad- 
vantage of the change, to enforce quiet and 
order. The Athenians caught at some pleas- 
antry : and the laughing crowd soon settled 
again into its usual mirth and glee, forgetful 
(save some who threw their garlands and chap- 
lets to Aspasia) that a cloud had crossed the 
horizon of their joy.” 


It may be finally said, that both this and 
Miss Lynn’s previous romance, ‘‘ Azeth,”’ ex- 
hibit remarkable talents, and, when considered 
as the work of so young an authoress, are 
extraordinary, both for their scholarship and 
their knowledge of human life. We predict 
a brilliant career for her ; and pay her a very 
high compliment, when we say we feel assured 
she has not yet produced her best work. Her 
genius is of a progressive nature, and time 
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‚and experience will but strengthen and mellow 
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her powers. We conclude with the following 
account of 


THE CHARIOT RACE AT OLYMPIA. 


| “The most splendid contest took place on the 

fourth day, when the four-horse chariot-race was 
determined. Of all which now stood upon the 
ground behind the barrier, none were so mag- 
| nificent as the two which Amymone had sent. 
They were of bronze, finely worked, equal to 
any of Sicilian manufacture ; the frame-work, 
| somewhat resembling a nautilus in shape, was 
| highly ornamented with scrolls, and volutes, and 
graceful patterns ; the spokes of the wheels were 
adorned in the same way; the nave was fash- 
ioned into the shape of a lotus flower, and the 
tire, bound with brass, was embossed and adorn- 
ed : in the sunlight it glittered as if all of gold. 
The trappings were purpled, studded with brass 
and gold hammered fine, and the horses, koppa- 
marked, were of purest white. They were the 
finest which the Eleian plains could give, or 
Eleian mares produce. Proudly they drew up 
their arching necks, as the charioteer, Teucer of 
Acharnai, a man of free birth, skill, and gentle 
station, reined them up tight, to show their 
| pride and training. As he stood within the 
bend of the shell, his short white kiton reaching 
no farther than his knee, his well-formed feet 
and ancles clad in buskins of embossed leather, 
the Phrygian scarf about his breast of the rich- 
est Tyræan hue, embroidered with golden stars 
floating in the air, a narrow fillet of gold encom- 
passing his dark locks, the people agreed that 
Amymone of Athens had sent the most splen- 
didly-appointed equipage, with the best conduc- 
tor, of all that came to the honor of the gods this 
year. 

“¢ But I will outdo her!’ muttered Alcibia- 
des, as a vision of the future rose before him, 
when with seven chariots, a number unheard of 
before, he gained the four prizes from the grave 
Hellanodicai. 

“ The chariots drew up behind the aphesis, or 
“barrier, which was in shape like a ship’s prow or 
rostrum, the point turned towards the course, 
the base joining the portico of Agaptos. At 
the end of the rostrum was a bar, over which 
was a brazen dolphin; and in the centre of 
the rostrum was an altar of unbaked brick, 
whitened each successive Olympiad; and on 
this stood a brazen eagle, which rose with wings 
outspread, as a signal to begin, while the dol- 
phin sank to the ground. The signs were re- 
versed when the race was run. The cord which 
kept them in being gradually withdrawn, the 
chariots drew up in a’ line; and then a boy, 
who had not been seen before to converse with 
any since the games first began, asked eagerly 
‘ Whose chariots were those, shell-shaped, which 
stood the first of the line ?? 
“When they told him ‘ Amymone of Athens,’ 
he repeated his question, hanging on the an- 
swer with a rapture which could not escape the 
most unobservant. A pale and lovely boy was 
he; lovely as young Paris, or Demeter’s darling, 
the mournful Attis; clothed in the Phrygian 
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costume of loosely fitting garments, the cap 
pressed far upon his brows. He came near to 
the barrier, watching the horses as they pawed 
the ground and champed the bit, eager to be 
free; a glance of exultation came athwart his 
socal face, a gleam of pride shot forth from his 
arge bright eyes; his boy’s slim stature seemed 
fuller and higher, as he stood among the crowd, 
his lip curved, and his nostril dilated, with a 
stormful passion of fevered expectation. 

“ The signal is given; the brazen eagle rises 
high; the cord is withdrawn, and away speed 
the cars! Over the plain, careering round the 
circle, onwards, so that the very wind might not 
overtake them, passing the mystic spot in the 
centre of the circus, where Taxolippos held his 
viewless place of terror, on, on they drove, until 
they came to the narrow pass between the pil- 
lars, known by the name of Thermopyle. And 
here the boy held his breath. One hand raised, 
his lips slightly parted, he stood watching the 
cars as they threaded the narrow way, as though 
his very life had hung upon the issue. But the 
pass was freed; and the chariots which Amy- 
mone had sent were again safely rushing round 
the hippodrome, while many, entangled in each 
other’s wheels, the reins broken, the horses res- 
tive, were unfitted for further trial. The boy 
gave a deep sigh, as if relieved from some great 
burden of suspense. 

“« Thou takest interest in the games, my 
young Phrygian,’ said a soft silky voice, and An- 
tiphon the soothsayer looked into his face. 

“¢Tam a Greek, and at Olympia,’ answered 
the boy, with a broad foreign accent; but Anti- 
phon thought he knew the voice, stranger though 
it was, and the face was not so unfamiliar as it 
seemed. 

“Cleon the tanner had his eyes upon them. 
He called to Antiphon to come to him, and they 
both conversed eagerly, the soothsayer whisper- 
ing, and laughing, as he muttered, ‘ Faithless 
Phrygian! faithless Phrygian! the reproach of 
Laomedon’s treachery clings even to thee! He- 
racles, Apollo, and Neptune, thou, too, wouldst 
deceive, as once did the king; faithless Phry- 
gian, untrue and false !’ 

“On came the cars, onward, onward; the 
dust drove up in gathering clouds, the steam 
from the panting horses hung over them in a 
white mist, the drivers could hardly be seen, for 
the vapor and the dust about them. Onward ! 
onward! till the narrow pass is again to be 
freed ; again and again, until it has been passed 
these twelve times; and then panting, covered 
with sweat and foam,—every vein starting, 
every muscle stretched and turgid, every nerve 
strung, — the horses which Teucer of Acharnai 
drove came bounding on the first, Amymone’s 
second car gaining the second prize. 

“ Cleon made his way through the dense 
crowd to the Phrygian boy, who, inspired by 
some strange delight, stood upon the bench, 
higher than all around, and shouted out, ‘ Amy- 
mone! Amymone! Amymone of Athens is the 
victor!’ as if earth and sky held only himself 
and the lady whose proud triumph he pro- 
claimed.”— Douglas Jerrold’s Paper. 
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PEPES RECOLLECTIONS OF ITALY. 


Translated for the Daguerreotype. 


Library of Select Memoirs from the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Vol. 
V : Recollections of Italy, by William Pepe. 
Zurich. 1848. 


The editors of the Library of Select Memoirs 
have assigned the fifth volume of their series 
to General William Pepe. This general was 
not one of the most celebrated captains of 
the nineteenth century ; he earned neither the 
bâton of a marshal nor the épaulettes of a 
general under Napoleon; but he was never- 
theless one of the really good officers of that 
army, who formed the basis of the mighty 
pyramid, and who in time would have become 
illustrious commanders. ‘The volume before 
us describes an active soldier’s life down to 
the year 1814; of subsequent events, and of 
his share in the disturbances of 1820 and 
1821. Pepe himself has already published an 
independent account. But, in the importance 
of the contents, the volume now published. is 
far superior to the former work, which relates 
the events of a sad period of the nineteenth 
century, and closes with the residence of the 
exiled author at Barcelona, Lisbon, Madrid, 
and London, where he wrote these recollections 
of his former adventures. 

The chief interest of this book seems to us 
to consist in the fact, that the author is a thor- 
ough Italian, and desires to be nothing more ; 
and that he draws a series of pictures from the 
history of his country, a country which amidst 
the tumult of great events was almost forgotten, 
and which, owing to the obstinate system of 
non-intercourse with foreigners, adopted by 


| Italians, had for a long period withdrawn itself, 
| as it were, from observation. Memoirs relating 


to the close of the last century are in Italy 
very scarce ; those of Alfieri, and the more 
recent ones of Silvio Pellico, are the best 
known among them. But how little do we 
know of the domestic and foreign relations of 
Italy, if we compare those works with the lit- 
erature of other European countries, not even 
excepting Russia and Poland. The memoirs 
which we are now considering supply many 
details which will, to a certain extent, remedy 
this defect. 

General Pepe is, as we have already ob- 
served, thoroughly an Italian. The glory, the 
independence of his country, the hatred of 
foreign oppression, which at that time was 
principally directed against the French, and 


was only checked by great severity and mili- 
tary power ; the rage at seeing Naples govern- 
ed by these invaders; all these feelings are 
constantly at work in his excitable nature. He 
was born in February 1783, the son of a 
wealthy land-owner in Calabria, and in his 
early youth the principles and events of the 
French revolution made a very lively impres- 
sion upon him. ‘The youth of Naples,” he 
writes of the year 1798, ‘ were burning with 
desire to establish in their own country institu- 
tions similar to those of the French republic. 
Such principles were almost universally preva- 
lent, especially among those who had the wel- 
fare of their country at heart, and those who 
were languishing in the state-prisons.. Our 
officers, above all, were animated by the most 
warlike desires, and by a profound contempt 
for the weak and miserable policy which goy- 
erned the state. I had scarcely reached my 
fifteenth year, when my heart already beat 
with the most enthusiastic republican senti- 
ments.” In the following year, he hailed with 
delight the Parthenopean republic, founded by 
Championnet, and performed his first military 
services in the column of General Schipani, 
who was to secure the allegiance of Apulia to 
republican principles, in opposition to the army 
of Cardinal Ruffo. But the enterprise was 
unsuccessful, and: Pepe’s first military expedi- 
tion ended in his being wounded in the battle 
of Vigliana, and carried to Naples as a pris- 
oner. Here the most terrible scenes were 
enacted. The brutal hordes of Ruffo and the 
Lazzaroni dragged through the streets, amidst 
hideous cries and exclamations, men and wo- 
men of all ranks, most of whom were stream- 
ing with blood, half dead, and with their 
clothing torn from them. Pepe was lying in 
a large prison among persons of all classes ; 
the tumult in the streets was heard with fright- 
ful distinctness; blood and filth covered the 
floor ; and it was not until the third day that 
a little bread and water was brought to the 
prisoners. After these sufferings had lasted 
two and twenty days, the prisoners were con- 
veyed on board a corvette, and thence to an- 
other prison, each’time amid the insults of the 
mob and the fear of immediate death. Their 
judge was the inhuman Speciale, one of those 
monsters whom the French revolutions pro- 
duced. When Pepe was brought before him, 
covered with blood and filth, he said to him, 


“Why, you look like a drute, and not like 
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that Brutus whom you admire so much.” 
Pepe answered so bitterly that Speciale, in- 
| censed, threatened to throw the ink-stand at 
him, and intimated to him that he had his head 
in the noose. This was followed by thirty days 
of close confinement, after which Pepe was 
included in the ‘number of those who were 
condemned to banishment for life, because 
they had borne arms against their country. 
In December he was conveyed to Marseilles. 

Besides the fortunes of Pepe himself, these 
memoirs contain many interesting particulars 
respecting other distinguished Neapolitans, 
who were victims in those days of bloody ter- 
rorism. They fully corroborate the state- 
ments of Colletta, which, it appears, are by no 
means exaggerated. Among those victims 
was Caraccioli, in speaking of whose execu- 
tion the author comments, in terms of just in- 
dignation, upon the conduct of Nelson. 

An Italian legion was subsequently formed 

at Dijon, into which Pepe entered as a volun- 
| teer, and in May, 1800, marched for Switzer- 
land in the army commanded by Napoleon 
himself. The passage of the St. Bernard was, 
according to his account, a work of some diffi- 
culty, but not such a wonderful achievement 
as is generally supposed. In this opinion 
Pepe coincides with the English writer, Mitchell 
(Fall of Napoleon, I. 59—61), and with the 
German historian Schlosser (Hist. Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries, v. 288). On 
the other hand, he describes a mountain pass, 
through which three battalions of the legion 
had to make their way, and then descend the 
Alps on the side of Valdobia in order to reach 
Varallo, as almost inaccessible. He is sur- 
prised that this achievement has been so little 
noticed, and blames Botta, who, as a Pied- 
montese writer, should have possessed correct 
information on the subject. He dwells also 
upon the battle of the Sesia, and declares that 
this battle, which is hardly mentioned in other 
works, was the most dangerous and difficult 
undertaking in the whole campaign, fought by 
the Italians without any artillery, and with 
only the ammunition which they carried, against 
an enemy who was in all respects fully provid- 
ed. “And the French,” he continues, 
“would have acknowledged this. But al- 
though they exhibited every mark of respect 
for the conduct of the Italians there, during 
the campaign, while they foyght as auxiliaries 
in the French ranks, often experienced the 
truth of what Tasso says: A premio usurpa 
del valor la frode.” 

We have already called attention to the 
peculiarly Italian character, which gives a 
charm to this work. Pepe declares unreserv- 

edly that he hates the Austrians, and that 


with the whole depth of his feelings as an 
Italian, —not from petty, personal motives 
which might rather have inclined him the 
other way. But his hatred of the French is 
even more decided, and in this respect his 
‘* Recollections’? may be of great service to 
the present rulers of Lombardy, if they really 
expect a disinterested support from the French 
republic. In 1801, Pepe might have remained 
quietly in his country, where a political am- 
nesty was guarantied by the French; but he 
would not live under their dominion; he 
hated the contemptible submissiveness of the 
king of Naples, and was almost driven mad 
by grief for his country. ‘‘ At that period,” 
he writes, “political excitement was very 
great; the youth of Italy were deeply im- 
pressed with sentiments of nationality ; they 
read aloud the works of Alfieri, and declaimed 
the verses directed against the French; nor 
were there wanting collisions of various kinds 
in the towns of Lombardy.” In the summer 
of 1806, he returned from a rigorous imprison- 
ment, of which we shall presently have occa- 
sion to speak, to Naples, and found the sov- 
ereignty of Joseph Bonaparte established. 
He was convinced that the times were no 
longer those of a republican heroism, that the 
name republic had become a by-word, that the 
better principles of the French republic had 
become the property of the wealthier and more 
enlightened classes, while all the evils of the 
period were perpetrated by the clergy, the 
lower orders, and the sovereign. It seems 
doubtful whether by the sovereign he means 
Ferdinand IV., upon whom and upon whose 
wife Caroline he has no praises to bestow, or 
Joseph Bonaparte; he does not appear to 
have any dislike for the latter, although he 
says of him, that he never understood his 
own position, and gave himself up to unkingly 
occupations. Of Murat, Pepe speaks in 
higher terms; he seems to have been capti- 
vated by the first glance of the new monarch, 
by his frank, joyous manners, his brilliant 
appearance, and warlike qualities. And when 
Murat praised the Neapolitan troops, Pepe 
fell into ecstacies, saw in Murat a Neapolitan 
Charles XII., and devoted himself to his ser- 
vice with the greatest activity. For Pepe 
was after all nothing but a soldier, and seized 
with avidity that idea of the unity of Italy, 
which gave the promise of a free and powerful 
country. He was accordingly able to recon- 
cile himself to a Neapolitan viceroyalty of 
Italy, which under a strong goverfiment would 
produce a new state of national self-confidence, 
in lieu of the former vacillation and timidity. 
He derives the greatest pleasure from the 
Italian troops, who, to the number of 300,000 
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men, fought under the national flag during | him in Italy, Spain, France, the Ionian isl- 


the eighteen years of the union of Italy with 
France. But General Pepe has not remem- 
bered that these Italians fought only for the 
ambitious plans of Napoleon, and has forgotten 
to chronicle the innumerable complaints of the 
Italian population, their conspiracies and re- 
volts, and the joy which they manifested, 
when, in 1814, they were delivered from the 
French yoke. 

In 1810, General Pepe obtained a separate 
command in Spain, whither, at his earnest 
request, he was sent by the king. As com- 
mander of a Neapolitan brigade he introduced 
discipline, order, and neatness, and took part 
in all the important battles of the years 1810- 
1813. We find in this portion of the work 
many interesting details, having reference to 
the Italian troops, whose bravery during this 
war is seldom mentioned in the French 
accounts. 

Pepe made his last campaign in 1814, 
under Murat, to whom he was warmly at- 
tached, when the Neapolitans and Austrians 
fought together against the viceroy of Italy. 
As this campaign has hitherto been only 
known from the Austrian reports, the deserip- 
tion of an eye-witness is deserving of consid- 
eration; and the same remark applies to the 
chapter which relates the attempts made by 
Murat in the years 1810 and 1811 to effect a 
landing in Sicily. | 

Our readers will perceive that the life of 
General Pepe was as rich in stirring events 
as that of many others during the unquiet 
years from 1792 to 1814 ; but there were few 
who had the good fortune to be, like him, a 
general in his twenty-ninth year. We find 


ands; at one time in open war, at another 
engaged in secret conspiracies against the 
oppressive government of Naples ; at one time 
victorious, at another vanquished. The worst 
fate he endured was, when, as a youth of nine- 
teen years of age, after the failure of the 
attempt to excite a revolt in Calabria, he was 
conveyed to the Fossa del Maritimo on the 
coast of Sicily. This frightful prison was 
originally a eistern, the descent to which was 
by means of a moveable wooden ladder ; it 
was six feet wide and twenty long, but of 
unequal height, so that it was only in the 
middle that one could stand upright; except 
at mid-day it was quite dark; the air was 


very impure; it was filled with noxious in- ||. 


sects, and five persons had to exist in it. 
Thence Pepe was removed to the dungeon of 
the castle of St. Catarina, on the island of 
Favignana, which was constructed in a dee 
excavation in the rock, damp and dark, but 
tolerably spacious. Here he had to live two 
years in the company of twenty men, who, 
with a few exceptions, had been convicted of 
murder ; fortunately the humanity of the com- 
mander procured for him a few indulgencies, 
and he was rich enough to be able to send to 
Trapani for some books. We could not be- 
lieve that any government in the nineteenth 
century could be guilty of such cruelty 
towards political offenders, if it was not 
related in this plain and unaffected narrative, 
and abundantly confirmed by other testimony. 
Pepe did not obtain his liberation until the 
summer of 1806, when he entered into the 
service of king Joseph. — Blatter für Lite- 
rarische Unterhaltung. 


THE PROGRESS OF A BILL. 


BY W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


CHAPTER I. — THE BILL IS ACCEPTED. 


The genealogical tree of which Mr. Julius 
Claver Macfum was a sprig, was an old, old 
piece of vegetation, at least so said Mr. Julius 
Macfum. If the historian may rely upon the 
testimony of this gentleman, the Macfums 
came to England with the Conqueror ; and, if 
the characteri$ties of this member of the fami- 
ly may be taken as a fair specimen of the 
Macfums, I should judge that Julius was 
right in his asseveration. Julius Macfum 
was not a man of education, nor was he pos- 


sessed of any wonderful talent, but he con- 
trived to make a very decent figure in the 
world, nevertheless. In the first place, he 
was never seen twice in the same waistcoat — 
a fact sufficient to establish any man’s reputa- 
tion in genteel society. And then, he wore 
mustachios and talked about the Macfums in 
India. He was dependent upon some unseen 
uncle, who forwarded him periodical remit- 
tances, and gave him to believe that he would 
leave him the bulk of his property. He had 
lately been introduced to Mr. John Henry 
Pursey, and had taken this young gentleman 
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in hand. Fortunate young Pursey! John | wine at intervals, and holding the glass to the 


Pursey was a young, and, need it be added, 
an inexperienced man, for he had married. 
He was not in brilliant circumstances, as may 
be inferred from his early marriage, for it is 
always your needy young men who settle in 
their green youth. 

He was aclerk in the City, and rented a 
seven-roomed cottage in the neighborhood of 
Chelsea, where he ensconced his wife and one 


servant, and where he usually spent his eve- 


nings and his Sundays. For six or eight 
months after his marriage, this modest house 
was his world; but by degrees a longing for 
some change, some excitement, to vary the 
monotonous quiescence of this domestic bliss, 
stole over him, and he wandered forth into the 
night haunts of London, in one of which he 
became acquainted with Mr. Julius Macfum. 
And Macfum, in the largeness of his heart 
and the emptiness of his pocket, determined 
to test the truth of his protégé’s soul—to try 
whether he had discovered one trusting nature 
among the selfish and suspicious souls that 
choked London. And Pursey, elated with 
the condescensions of his mustachioed friend, 
vaunted the aristocratic nature of his new ac- 
quaintance to his co-clerks, with the air of a 
man who had made an important onward step 
in the world. It was arranged that the new 
friends should take a chop together. Macfum 
would have asked Pursey to his club, only he 
wished for a quiet evening, and he. knew that 


he should meet Lord Condiment there, who 


would insist upon his supping with him ; so it 
was arranged that they should dine at the Café 
de l’Europe, in the Haymarket, where Macfum 
assured his young friend they would get a first- 
rate steak and potatoes au naturel that would 
throw him into ecstacies. The friends met as 
agreed. Pursey was punctual to his appoint- 
ment ; but Macfum was half an hour after his 
time. He had been detained at the Carlton, 
and had just left that bore, Sir George, in the 
Mall. I know it, however, to be a positive fact, 
that Macfum paid the toll-keeper of Waterloo- 
bridge the sum of one halfpenny, being the 
toll for his passage over that fabric, not a quar- 
ter of an hour before his arrival at the café. 
I shall not, after the fashion of certain novel- 
ists, describe the hissing chops of which the 
friends partook. I will simply mention the 
fact that Macfum insisted upon standing a bot- 
tle of the landlord’s finest port, as a sedative 
after an ample dinner. And then began that 
lazy conversation in which Englishmen usually 
indulge after their principal meal. 

«This is n’t a bad glass of wine,”’ ventured 
Pursey. 

‘ Humph ! ah!” said Macfum, sipping the 


light; “I ’ve been spoiled lately.”’ 

“ How so?” Ä 

“Why, I’ve been spending a few weeks 
with Lord MacFleming, in the north of Seot- 
land, lately, and he has some of the most 
magnificent port, I think I may say, I ever 
tasted. A fine dry wine that cleans the mouth, 
if I may be allowed the expression. It was 
scarcely so pure a wine, now I call it to mind, 


as that I sent to an uncle of mine in India— | 


the ungrateful old buffer ! ”’ 

‘ What! did he pronounce it bad ?”’ 

‘ Oh no! not he, the old cormorant! He 
wrote back an indignant letter, asking me if I 
thought half a pipe of wine (though he ac- 
knowledged that it was in fine condition) was 
not a shabby present to send to a relative who 
had been as good as a father tome. The rich 
old Indians imagine that we poor devils over 
here can make money as fast as they.” 

“Is your uncle an Indian merchant?” ask- 
ed Pursey. 

‘ Come, you ’re not taking care of yourself 
—fill. My uncle a merchant, eh? Well, I 
scarcely know what he calls himself; but of 
this fact I’m pretty certain, he has heaps of 
money. I take him to be an obese old sen- 
sualist, who lies all day under a tent, and is 
fanned by a brace of perspiring negroes. He ’s 
unmarried, and I’m the only relation he has 
in the world. You don’t know how exciting 
it is to be a member of a rich consumptive 
family—to see first one die, then another, and 
to be compelled at last to represent the entire 
family oneself.” 

‘ And the family estate,” interposed Pur- 
sey. 

% You sly rogue!’ and the condescending 
Macfum poked his young acquaintance in the 
ribs. ‘‘ Yes, and the family estate—that’s a 
consolation, certainly. Within the last two 
years I have lost nine relations—no great loss 
certainly, as relations go.”’ | 

‘ My dear Mr. Macfum!”’ exclaimed Pur- 
sey, staring with astonishment. 

“My dear boy, I spoke sarcastically—it ’s a 
habit of mine. But you will allow, in common 
with all the world, that relations are great 
bores. They do take such deuced liberties 
with one. Sir, I would exterminate the 
whole race of uncles and aunts (cousins I 
do n’t count as relations; they ’re merely slow 
connections, whom aman of sense avoids)— 
they are such insufferable bores ; and uncles, 
we have agreed to a man at the Carlton, that 
they are tyrannical old humbugs.”’ 

“Do you include your uncle in this sweep- 
ing condemnation ?”’ 


“Hang it! I scarcely know. The old fel- 
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low used to behave himself in the most liberal: 
manner. At one time, I thought him the most 
generous old fool on the face of the earth; 
but now, d nit, he does not know how to 
treat a gentleman. Last year he got some odd 
crotchet into his head, and swore he would cut 
off my allowance. I wrote to him, and told 
him emphatically, that as a gentleman and a 
man of honor I could not consent to be treated 
like a youth of twenty; and then the stupid 


old fellow returned me the humblest answer 


in the world, enclosing me a check for double 
my usual allowance. Rather handsome of the 
old boy, certainly. Now he’s got another 
crotchet in his head, and I’ve written him a 
rather smart letter on the subject. I shall get 
a remittance, I suppose, by the next overland 
mail; meantime I must get Lord Condiment, 
or Sir George, to accept a bill for me. Sir 
George is a deuced good-natured fellow, but 
the worst of himis he ’s so awfully prosy. For 
instance, when I was in the same strait, last 
year, as I was just now telling you, Sir George 
offered to lend me a hundred pounds to last 
me a few days, until the arrival of the mail. 
To this I objected, as any considerate man 
would object to borrow cash of his friend if he 
could do without, so I frankly told him that I 
could n’t think of using his money, but that 
if he would put his name to a bill for me it 
would answer the same purpose, and not put 
him to the inconvenience of drawing upon his 
banker. And so the matter was arranged. 
But let us talk upon another subject. I’m 
boring you with these personal matters. Have 
you been to the opera yet ?”’ 

Pursey, who believed, with many of his 
class, that if he allowed he had not been to 
the opera that season, he would be set down 
by the habitués as a vulgarian, saved his char- 
acter by telling alie. He asserted that he 
was at the opera on the opening night. 

“In the omnibus-box?’’ asked Macfum, 
carelessly. 

“No ; in the pit.” 

“ What say you, shall we lounge in there 
to-night ? I can pass a friend.” 

‘ With pleasure.” And the twinkle that 
sparkled from Pursey’s eye betrayed the flutter 
at his heart—showed to his friend that it was 
no common occurrence to him to visit the 
opera. 

‘€ TI introduce you to Lord Condiment: I 
think you ’Il like him.” 

Henry Pursey gladly assented to this pro- 
position. He was on the high road to distine- 
tion. To shake the hand of a live Lord ! was 
not this to reach the summit of human ambi- 
tion ? 

“ Waiter, another bottle of port! 


Do you 
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ride much, or are you too much occupied with 
your mercantile affairs ?”’ 

“T don’t find much time ‘for riding,’’ re- 
turned Henry, anxious to avoid another false- 
hood, yet without sufficient strength of mind 
to acknowledge his ignorance of horseflesh. 

“No, I suppose not; but still you use spurs 
now and then ?”’ 

“Oh yes, now and then.” Henry Pur- 
sey’s relatives could have informed Macfum, 
that his (Pursey’s) knowledge of horseflesh 
was limited to an occasional canter upon the 
ponies stationed on Blackheath, for the espe- 
cial patronage of those persons who do not ob- 
ject to broken knees in their horseflesh, and 
are not particular as to grooming. 

‘ Condiment has some first-rate flesh. As 
you’re rather a judge, he will be glad to 
see you manage one of hismares. If we meet 
him to-night, L’Il make an appointment with 
him for Sunday morning. Will that day suit 

ou? 

‘“‘T’m afraid I’m engaged on the Sunday,” 
returned Henry, anxious to avoid a display of 
his equestrian awkwardness before a peer of 
the realm, yet loth to lose so glorious an oppor- 
tunity of parading himself in the company. 

‘ Well, we can arrange a day when we meet 
Condiment.”” Here there was a pause in the 
conversation. Presently Macfum’s eye caught 
the date of the month suspended against 
the opposite wall. He lifted his glasses has- 
tily, and again read the date. ‘‘ Bless my 
soul!’’ he then exclaimed. ‘‘ Waiter, is that 
the right day of the month? ” 

“Yes sir,” answered that important func- 
tionary. 

“Why, hang it, Sir George leaves town to- 
night, then. Waiter, fetch me a seven-and- 
sixpenny bill stamp dirrectly.”” _ 

‘ Yes sir,” again vouchsafed the nimble in- 
dividual addressed as waiter, as he disappeared 
with the money. 

‘ Hang it, what an ass I am. I’ve been 
thinking that this was the thirteenth only. 
Sir George leaves town to-night, the fifteenth. 
He’s almost the only man in the world, of 


whom I could ask so delicate a favor. But I 
may yet catch him at the Carlton. He said 
he should take a chop there at six. Deuce 


take this fellow, I wish he ’d make haste. 
Oh! here he is! Excuse me for a few mo- 
ments, my dear boy, I’m only going round to 
the Carlton. I shall just catch Sir George, if 
I run for it.” 

And Mr. Julius Macfum rushed into the 
street, leaving Henry to enjoy the remainder 
of the wine and his own vain reflections, 
“Well, I have ’nt been unlucky all my life,” 
soliloquized the youth. ‘‘I’ve done it at last, 
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I wonder whether Macfum could get one a 
ost in the Treasury. If Macfum can’t, I 
should think Lord Condiment could, easily. 
Macfum is a deuced good fellow ; there ’s no 
mistake about that. What would Mary say, 
if she could see me hand in glove with half 
the aristocracy of the land? She’ll want to 
be introduced to Lady Condiment and Sir 


| George’s wife: but how’sit to be done? I 


can’t ask Condiment home to our grubby 
place: ecod! no; he ’d cutme directly. It’s 
a deuced bore. Ho! here’s Macfum !”’ 

“He ’s off!—Lady George fetched him in 
the travelling carriage at half-past five. It’s 
a confounded nuisance! I’m hanged if I 
don’t cut the Carlton.” 

ce Why? 2) 

“ Because of late they ve admitted some 
great snobs, whom it turns one ill to meet. I 
was near upon knocking one of the plebeians 
down just now—a coarse brute! I was in the 
reading-room, making some inquiries after Sir 
George, when the fellow came up and asked 
me if I wanted to see the Baronet very partic- 
ularly ? I told him, conceiving that he was 
a gentleman, that I did wish to see Sir George 
on an urgent pecuniary matter, when the gros- 
ster presumed to ask if he could be of any 
service /—he—an utter stranger! I told him 
I’da good mind to horsewhip him for his in- 
solence ; and I added, by way of a lesson to 
the ignorant scoundrel, ‘ You should know, 
sir, that a gentleman receives a favor from no 
man who is not strictly his friend.” The fel- 
low addressed me as familiarly as you or Con- 
diment would.” 

“ T am thankful for your earnest friendship,”’ 
answered Pursey, his breast bounding with 
gratitude at the delicate compliment of his 
companion. 

Macfum threw the bill stamp upon the table, 
seized the decanter, and filled two brimming 
glasses. ‘‘ Now, Pursey, let’s drink to a last- 
ing friendship.” 

‘ With unfeigned pleasure,”’ answered Pur- 
sey, extending his hand to Macfum; and the 
two drank to that rarity—a lasting friendship. 

‘€ Condiment is at the club now: he rather 
annoyed me. Waiter, bring a pen and some 
ink—and a sheet of paper. I must write a 
word to Captain Butter ; so you’ll excuse me, 
Pursey ?”” And Macfum wrote a short note 
to his worthy friend in the Guards. 

Surely cach soldier in the said regiment 
must have at least five hundred friends, if we 
take into account the crowd of people who 
claim friendship with this highly fashionable 
and highly useless corps. 

‘ Waiter ! have you a porter to take a letter 
as far as the Horse Guards?”’ shouted Mac- 
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fum, when he had completed the arrangement 
of his epistle. ‘‘ Never mind, I’l take it my- 
self. As I was telling you, Condiment annoy- 
ed me rather. He said that if I had asked 
him he would have been happy to oblige me 
with his name to the bill. But, as I told him, 
how could he expect me to mention such a 
matter to him, when he had not so much as 
hinted his willingness to serve me! I there- 
fore, of course, declined his offer. Don’t you 
think it was acting as became a man of spirit ?”’ 

‘Certainly. I admire your spirit exceed- 
ingly.’’ Pursey’s enthusiasm in favor of his 
companion was now extreme. He took a pen, 
drew the bill towards him, and attached his 
name thereto, in spite of the remonstrances of 
Macfum, who protested that he would not-have 
asked such a favor of Pursey upon such a 
short acquaintance for worlds. Pursey begged 
that his friend would not mention so slight a 
favor, and presently the two separated for 
their respective homes to dress for the opera. 

& 


CHAPTER II.—THE BILL IS CASHED. 


When Henry Purséy was fairly out of sight, 
Macfum shaped his course in the direction of 
Furnival’s Inn. He drew the bill from his 
pocket, and read it over, chuckling the while, 
and then he hastened onwards. “I wonder 
whether the old rascal is at his office yet,’’ he 
soliloquized, ‘or whether he has shut up that 
vile swindling shop of his for the night.” 
The current of Macfum’s thoughts then ebbed 
back to the café ; and, as he hastened to the 
inn, he recalled the points of his manceuvre to 
mind, and felt serenely conscious of his talents 
as a trickster. Among his associates Macfum 
numbered a few young Lords and a sprinkling 
of mushroom Baronets; and these green and 
‘€ fast” noblemen, the height of whose ambi- 
tion was to train a winner for the Derby, or 
make more cannons‘than anybody else, and 
who had promised their progenitors to turn 
presently from a study of horseflesh to that of 
politics, patronized Macfum, and associated 
with him, because he was a jolly fellow and an 
aristocratic-looking dog. He was an expert 
practical joker, and was admired for his daring, 
and for his unfailing impudence. He had 
gained a bet with Lord Rappee, that he would 
get a Scotchman to accept a bill; and his suc- 
cess in the matter had established his reputa- 
tion for consummate tact. It was generally 
believed that Macfum had accomplished what 
the persuasive powers of fifty special pleaders 
would have failed to bring about, namely, the 
acceptance of a bill by a Scotchman. Indeed, 
it is reported that the duped Scot was thence- 
forward looked upon by his countrymen as a 
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disgrace to his fatherland, and that his family, 
for this one false step, disinherited him. 

Macfum’s spirits never failed him, and he 
had the rare faculty of making his liveliness 
contagious. He once induced a funeral party 
to make a night of it, and in the character of 
witness made the Lord Chief Justice shake 
with laughter in his ermine. So, his friends 
were always pleased to meet him, and did not 
busy themselves about the purity of his prin- 
ciples or the gentility of his descent. They 
accepted his story about his uncle in India as 
a true tale, because they did not care to satisfy 
themselves that the said uncle was an apocry- 
phal personage, inasmuch as this discovery 
would have condemned their jovial friend as an 
adventurer, and consequently have rendered 
the continuance of companionship with him 
impossible. And thus matters stood between 
Macfum and the world. Macfum did not dis- 

guise the humbleness of his sleeping room 

from his aristocratic acquaintance. He called 
his apartment his perch, and talked of finding 
his roosting-place when he was about to with- 
draw for the night. He was an open admirer 
of the style of dwelling patronized by Diogenes, 
and would ask his bachelor friends (if he had 
decided upon honoring their domicile for the 
night with his presence), whether they had a 
convenient tub wherein he might shake down 
till morning. This facetious philosophy dis- 
armed the scandal of the world, and so Julius 
Macfum flourished, unquestioned and unsus- 
pected. 

He stopped before the dirtiest house of the 
dirtiest of inns, and having summoned a lean 
clerk by means of a dusty and rusty knocker 
on the right hand door, under which was paint- 
ed “Mr. Zachariah Moss,” (a gentleman who 
repudiated his Jewish descent), that consump- 
tive and tightly-clad functionary declared that 
Mr. Moss had left office for the day, but would 
be in town by ten o’clock on the morrow 
morning. 

‘* You’re sure he’ll be here at ten, eh?” 
asked Macfum. 

“Yes sir; he'll be glad to see you at that 
hour.”’ 

‘ Don’t doubt it. You can tell Moss from 
me, that I was never up but once at that dis- 
graceful hour ; and that was when I was roused 
by a relation of his to take an early trip across 
the water. Tell him Dll call at one, and that 
he must be at home. But you need only say 
that a gentleman of an eccentric turn of mind 
wishes to be swindled out of forty pounds to- 
morrow, and that he naturally comes to him to 
do the business, and Moss will be here to the 
minute.” 

The clerk’s face wrinkled into a grin as 


Macfum disappeared. ‘ Well,” thought the 
clerk, as he resumed his seat at his desk, 
‘that chap must have had a deal to do with 
attornies ; he’s up to the dodges ; but we shall 
have himallright and tight yet, Pll bet a wa- 
ger.” And at this thought a malicious grin— 
an expression quite horrible on the beardless 
face of youth— showed how effectually and 
earnestly Mr. Moss was inculcating the princi- 
ples of his profession in the mind of his pupil. 

Meanwhile Macfum hastened homewards to 
dress for the opera. He lodged in a second floor 
of a house in or near the Waterloo road, with 


a miserable woman, who, in a rash hour, had 


given him five hundred pounds and her hand. 
She was the daughter of a small tradesman 
who had amassed the above sum after a long 
life of humble industry, and who had bequeath- 
ed it to his daughter, telling her that she might 
become a lady if she acted prudently. Misera- 
ble lesson! the young woman’s vanity was 
flattered by her father’s words, and she follow- 
ed his paternal teaching by marrying Mr. Ju- 
lius Macfum. And what was the result ?—life- 
long, irreparable misery! Macfum married 
because he was in a desperate condition from 
want of money. He looked upon himself as 
a bill which his wife had accepted and cashed. 
He breathed to no man the fact of his mar- 
riage ; but resolved to live with his wife in an 
obscure lodging, where she might vegetate and 
die. He never positively ill-treated her, yet 
he never considered her in any of his plans. 
She was merely part and parcel of the luggage 
that encumbered his lodging. The reader 
must pardon the writer if he lingers over this 
melancholy scene—this reckless waste of a 
woman’s life. The utter prostration of the 
wretched creature’s spirit—her silent and al- 
most idiotic obedience to every beck or nod of 
him of whom she had expected so much, and 
from whom she had received nothing—present- 
ed the most depressing picture of a wasted 
life it is possible to conceive. 

« When Mr. Macfum returned home from his 
visit to the office of Mr. Moss, he found his 
wife leaning over a flickering fire in a state of 
half stupor. She raised her eyes as he entered, 
yet spoke not a word. He threw down his hat 
and gloves, and said, without turning his eyes 
towards the woman, ‘‘ Now, Polly, I’m late. 
Let me have some clean linen and my evening 
dress. Do you think I want shaving ?” 

The wife turned vacant eyes for a moment 
upon the fine, pulpy face of her husband, and 
then a half-suppressed smile stole upon her lip, 
and she was about to approach nearer to him. 
She checked herself, however, and made an- 
swer in a quiet tone of voice, so that Macfum 
did not perceive the momentary strugele that 
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‘ A householder in Chelsea.” 

‘ Upon my word, I don’t know where to 
turn for the money, Mr. Macfum.”’ 

Macfum laughed outright, and in answer to 
the questioning of the astonished attorney, 
said, ‘‘ Hang it, Moss, you ’d make a first-rate 
actor, but it doesn’t do with me. J know 
very well that you don’t contribute all the hun- 
dred-and-twenty per cent. per annum which 
you clear upon your capital to the charitable 
institutions of the country. Come, let me 
have no more of this absurd whining, but tell 
me at once what you mean to give me on this 
bit of paper.” 

‘ Are you a lover of the fine arts ?”” asked 
Moss, suddenly, as though a new thought had 
struck him. 

‘ What, have you a batch of pictures just 
come home from the bake-house, eh? A half 
dozen portraits of a patriarch of the Minories 
by the starved Buggins, just baked for Rem- 
brandts ; or a ragged boy with his finger to his 
nose, daubed in ten minutes by the same luck- 
less individual, for ‘a sketeh by Wilkie, a bar- 
gain at twenty guineas?’ No, I don’t care 
about the fine arts.’ ; 

“You are severe, Mr. Macfum,”’ answered 
Mr. Moss, with forced equanimity. 

“It does you good to tell you a little truth 
now and then, or in your old age you may be 
deluding your soul with the idea of having led 
an honest career. Once for all, my good fel- 
low, remember that your acting is thrown 
away upon me. ‘Tell me at once how much 
rubbish in the shape of wine and pictures, and 
what amount of cash you are prepared to give 
me on this bill, and let’s have no more of this 
child’s play.” 

The little attorney eyed his lecturer angrily. 
He felt the force of Macfum’s sarcasm ; he 
saw that he had to deal with one as shrewd 
and worldly as himself. He smarted beneath 
the lashes of Macfum’s satire, and wished to 
resent them ; but his interest forbade the in- 
dulgence. He contented himself with the 
hope that the day would come when Macfum 
would be in his power, and he garnered up his 
spite for that day. 

“Well,” he said at length, ‘I think you 
had better get it cashed by Mr. Abrahams, for 
I’m afraid my terms would not satisfy you. 
Money ’s extremely valuable in the city — so 
valuable, indeed, that it is, I may say, rash- 
ness to trust cash out on uncertain bills, when 
it will realize so much in the city with no risk 
whatever.” 

“ Hang it, Mr. Moss, I’m not here to dis- 
cuss the monetary question with you. I sim- 
ply.ask you what you are prepared to advance 
on that bit of paper ?” 


passed within her. The history of this woman’s 
life is a tragedy fraught with the most solemn 
warning to her wayward and ill-advised sister- 
hood. It is a tragedy, however, upon which— 
as it does not bear upon the present history— 
the author must here drop the curtain. 
Macfum, in common with many men of no 
importance either in literary or theatrical cir- 
cles, had the right of passing a friend together 
with himself into the pit of the Opera. On 
the evening in question, he accompanied Pur- 
sey thither, and introduced him to one or two 
sporting celebrities, to the great joy of the 
young novice. And Pursey returned home to 
his wife with a long account of the condescen- 
sion of the aristocrats, who had, in truth, 
vouchsafed him but the stiffest obeisance. 
Macfum was half an hour behind the time 
of his appointment with Mr. Zachariah Moss, a 


ly previous to the arrival of Macfum, but 
which he begged this gentleman not to men- 


terior of Moss was by no means prepossessing. 
He had a hooked nose, thick prominent lips, 
black, crisp, curly hair, a sallow complexion, 
and a habit of converting the letter W into a 
V ; yet he declared there was not a thimbleful 


had perceived that Mr. Moss was guilty of the 
weakness of disavowing his unmistakeable de- 
scent, determined to turn this perception to ac- 
count, and had turned it to account accordingly 
to the tune of £40, which he persuaded the 
attorney to give upon a £50 bill. On the pres- 
ent occasion Macfum resolved to play again 
upon the attorney’s weakness. 

“]’m surprised to find you here to-day, 
Mr. Moss—Saturday! Bless me, isn’t this 
your Sunday?” commenced Macfum. 

‘Now, you know, Mr. Macfum, that my 
Sabbath is your Sabbath. You are jesting up- 
on my personal appearance. Shall we to busi- 
ness? What can I do for you?” 

“A friend of mine swears he saw you at a sub 
urban synagogue last Saturday,” continued Mac- 
fum ; but he must have been mistaken. You'll 
pardon my blunder also, Mr. Moss, I trust.’’ 

‘ Certainly, Mr. Macfum ; certainly. Don’t 
say another word about it. Now, what can I 
do for you?” | 

“This,” answered Macfum, throwing Pur- 
sey’s acceptance upon the table. 

“A hundred pounds! Really, Mr. Mac- 
fum, you come to mock me in my poverty.” 

“Not I; it is you who intend to swindle 
mein mine. Don’t start, sir; it is your pro- 
fession. I don’t blame you,” said Macfum, 
coolly eyeing the attorney. 

‘ And who is Mr. Pursey ?”’ 
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‘T?ve some splendid port.” 

‘ Of course; recommended strongly for 
salads and pickling, I suppose. I know the 
stuff! Good for dizziness, and, mixed with 
water, for headaches. Well, and how many 
dozen do you propose to favor me with?” 

“ The wine to which I allude, Mr. Macfum, 
has been pronounced by first-rate judges to be 
of most excellent quality. I could let you 
have four dozen of it at fifty shillings a dozen.”’ 

“ That’s ten pound. Well! Now for the 
Rembrandt by Buggins.” 

With the utmost gravity, and without no- 
ticing the comment made by Macfum, Mr. 
Moss proceeded to enlarge upon the beauties 
of the two sketches by Wilson which he pro- 
posed to include in the bargain. He directed 
his clerk to fetch the master-pieces in question, 
and the paintings were forthwith produced. 
Macfum, with a mock air of gravity, raised his 


glass to his eye, and proceeded to dilate upon. 


the airiness of the distance, the masterly exe- 
cution of the foliage, the graceful curve given 
to the tail of one of the sheep, the exquisite 
taste displayed in parting the wool of another 
of the flock down the back, the liquidness of 
the water, and the melting tones of the half 
distance, until Mr. Moss was well-nigh over- 
come with rage. 

“Well,” said Macfum, at length, having 
ended his criticism, ‘‘ Buggins has talent. It 
required a genius to give that graceful curve to 
a sheep’s tail.” 

““ Perhaps so,” returned Mr. Moss, sharply. 
“I intend to have twenty pounds for those 
two pictures.”’ 

“ And quite right, Mr. Moss, quite right,” 
continued Macfum, pleased to perceive that he 
had roused the anger of the attorney, yet anx- 
ious not to provoke a refusal to cash the bill. 
‘‘ What is your percentage ?” 

“Thirty. That leaves forty, which you 
may have in cash; that is to say, if I have as 
much as forty pounds by me. Luke, what 
money is there in the box ? ?? 

““ Forty-two pounds, sir,” shouted the clerk. 

“You see, Mr. Macfum, that I have done 
my best for you.” 

‘Certainly. Your self-denial is worthy of 
imitation. You are a man of truly Christian 
‘spirit, Mr. Moss. I accept your terms.” 

And on these terms the bill was cashed. 


“Where am I to send the pictures and | 


wine ? ”” asked Moss, as Macfum rose to de- 
part. “The Wilsons would hang well in 
your hall,” added the attorney, with his mali- 
cious grin. 

‘ Do you think so? I believe there is a 
vacant space left in my back kitchen ; or per- 
haps it is oceupied by the last masterpiece you 
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let me have at such a woful sacrifice ; so you 
had better keep them for the, present. 

‘ And the wine?” 

‘TI shan’t pickle this season. Stay, you 
may direct both the wine and pictures to 
Henry Pursey, Esquire, Briar Cottage, Bat- 
tersea-lane, Chelsea, and enclose my card in 
the parcel.”” Pursey is a young man, and an 
inexperienced man, thought Macfum, and 
doesn’t know good wine from bad. “Will 
you allow me to write aword to Mr. Pursey ?”’ 

‘4 Certainly.” à 

Macfum seated himself at Mr. Moss’ desk, 


‚and wrote the following sprightly epistle to 


his friend :— 

‘6 Orry, Saturday. 

‘My Dar Purser.—Herewith you will 
receive a small sample of the same vintage as 
that of which we were talking yesterday at the 
cafe. It has allthe tartness of a first-rate 
wine, and is as fruity and clear as the most 
fastidious alderman could wish. The accom- 
panying pictures are two Wilsons—exquisite 
specimens of that master, as you will doubt- 
less perceive. They were given to me by the 
late Colonel Cutlet. They are thrown away 
in my bachelor tub; so pray accept them, 
with the sincere friendship of 
Jurıus Macrum. 


“Lord Condiment is delighted with you. 
He says we must all have a day of it out of 
town next Saturday. We can ’t do without 
you, so you must hold yourself disengaged for 
that day. 

“To Henry Pursey, Esquire.”’ 


“There,” said Macfum, giving the letter to 
Mr. Moss; “let the bearer of the rubbish 
take this with him.”’ 

“You’re a clever man,” answered Mr. 
Moss, glancing at Macfum, with a look half of 
envy and half of satire. 

“I wish I could return the compliment, 
Mr. Moss.” 

“You’re hard upon a man of humble pre- 

ensions. Have I not dealt with you like a 
Christian, Mr. Macfum? Have I acted as 
though there were athimbleful of Jewish blood 
in me?” 

‘ No, that you certainly have not, my dear 
Mr. Moss ; you have acted as though you had 
bucketfulls. Good day.” 

The lawyer muttered some angry words to 
himself as his customer departed, and then 
summoned a gray-headed, wrinkled old man— 
a piece of human antiquity, wholly devoid of 
that gentleness and softness which give a sanc- 
tity to age—into his presence. 

‘ Has Solomon effected an entrance in 
Berner street yet?” 
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‘*“No'sir.” 

‘* I suspect that he’s a careless fellow. Care- 
lessness won’t do for us—tell him that from 
me, do you hear? He was three weeks get- 
ting into Peckham Rye, and then only effected 
an entrance in a wine-hamper, though to my 
certain knowledge there were three distinct 
entrances to the house.” | 

‘ Yes sir, but people has got so sharp of late, 
as the principle of seizin’ is spreadin’ (with 
the progress of eivilization, I suppose), that it 
wants an uncommon sharp ’un to get into a 
house now-a-days.”’ 

“T’ve a job for you to set about directly. 
You’ll have to convey some wine and pictures 
to Chelsea in the course of Monday. Now 
just attend to what I am going to tell you. 
You will be bearer of a letter to Mr. Henry 
Pursey (to whom the goods in question are to 
be consigned), which you will insist upon de- 


livering into his hands or into his wife’s. 
Well, when you get into the house, run your eye 
over the furniture, and judge, as far as you are 
able, whether there are a hundred pounds’ 
worth of goods in the house. Do you hear?” 

“Yes sir; very well, sir. A hundred 
pounds’ worth. It must be a decent room- 
full to fetch that. Did you hear, sir, that Mr. 
Isaac’s Clapham execution only fetched an 
odd three hundred, sir? ”’ ; 

“] said Isaacs would burn his fingers. 
Mind you have your eyes about you on Mon- 
day. And just notice where the back entrance 
lies and whether the servants answer the 
tradesmen that way. Deuce take it, I’m 
obliged to teach you fellows your business.”’ 

‘ VI not be blind, sir, depend upon it,” an- 
swered the hideous old man, as he hobbled 
out of the office.” 

(To be continued. ) 


COLLECTANEA. 


MIRABEAU S DEATII-BED. 


Slowly declined the day, and the shadows 
of night crept over the land—the last night of 
his earthly pilgrimage: but if the shades 
of death were upon the body, the starlight 
of the intellect—the meteoric soul—gleamed 
out in undiminished brilliance. His physi- 
cian lay on a neighboring couch, and Mir- 
abeau spoke with wondrous continuity till the 
morning; his words pouring forth too rap- 
idly and too impetuously, in an unbroken fire- 
flood, as in the Assembly in his days of 
strength. Slowly also the curtains of night 
were in their turn drawn aside, and daylight 
began to dawn upon the world. His last day 
on earth! Think what lies in that! The 
past curling back like an indistinct and con- 
fused battle-picture, the present wavering like 
an empty vapor, and before, the dim immensity 
of the unknown To-Come, looming up in the 
hazy distance: unknown and dubious to the 
best of us Christians ; but alas! doubly so to 
the dying Mirabeau; for he properly had no 
belief whatever, and in the world to come he 
knew not the consoling sublimity of an univer- 
sal tribunal and an everlasting reward ; but 
he looked forward unto death simply as a rest 
and an annihilation. And it is this that ren- 
ders his death all the more heroic ; for it is 
comparatively easy to die when death is re- 
garded as the portal to a happier kingdom ; 


but when an ignoble rest is the highest expec- 
tation, it is not so easy. 

His first act on this last day was one of hu- 
mane consideration. The wife of a faithful 
retainer, named Legrain, had scarcely ever 
left his chamber since his illness, although her 
son was ill of a fever, and she herself very far 
advanced in pregnancy ; and scarcely had the 
day dawned ere Mirabeau addressed her 
thus :— 

‘Henrietta, You are a good creature. You 
are about to have a child, and are risking the 
life of another, and yet you never quit me. 
You owe yourself to your family; go, there- 
fore ; I desire it.” 

As soon as day had broken thoroughly, the 
windows were flung open, and the mild spring 
breeze stole in and fanned his feverish temples. 

‘ My friend,”’ he said to Cabanis, “I shall 
die to day. When one is in that situation, 
there remains but one thing more to do; and 
that is to perfume me, to crown me with flow- 
ers, to environ me with music, so that I may 
enter sweetly into that slumber wherefrom 
there is no awaking.”’ 

His mention of flowers was one of the ruling 
passions asserting itself at the hour of death. 
In his little garden he had many trees and 
shrubs, then greenly verdant, and here and 
there, in tuft or border, the earlier flowers 
were bursting into bud, and the later ones 
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| peeping from the brown earth; and that his 


ea 


eye might behold them once again, they wheel- 
ed his bed to the open window, and he looked 
forth into the expanse of heaven. Just then, 
as though to greet him, the round and lustrous 
sun emerged from behind the clouds, and ray- 
ed forth upon him; and as he basked in the 
beams, and gazed up, dazzled and delighted, 
to its broad circle, he cried—‘‘ If that is not 
God, it is at least his cousin-german ! ”’ 

He then informed Cabanis that he felt he 
should not live many hours, and begged him 
to promise not to leave him till his death ; and 
when, in promising, Cabanis burst into tears, 
he said, “No weakness, unworthy yourself 
and me! This is a moment when we ought to 
know how to make the most of each other. 
Pledge me your word that you will not make 
me suffer useless pain. I wish to be able to 
enjoy, without drawbacks, the presence of all 
dear to me.” 

He then had de Lamarck brought to him, 
and having placed him on one side of him on 
his bed, and Cabanis on the other, for three 
quarters of an hour he spoke to them of pri- 
vate and public affairs, ‘‘ gliding rapidly over 
the former, but dwelling upon the latter ;’’ in 
mentioning which, he uttered his memorable 
words :— 

““] carry in my heart the dirge of the mon- 
archy, the ruins whereof will now be the prey 
of the factions. 

Almost immediately after this he lost his 
power of speech, in which state he lay for an 
hour, apparently devoid of pain ; but at about 
eight, the coup-de-grace of death was being giv- 
en; his body convulsed and writhed as though 
in frightful and agonizing pain, and in dumb 
torture he signed for drink ; water, wine, lem- 
onade, and jelly were offered, but refusing 
them all, he signed again for paper; which 
being given, in hot rapidity he scrawled his 
wants and wishes in the words to sLexp ! (dor- 
mir). Then, when that wish was not complied 
with, he wrote more at length, praying for 
common humanity’s sake, that they would give 
him opium. Just at that time Dr. Petit ar- 
rived, and decided upon giving him a com- 
posing draught ; and the prescription was im- 
mediately despatched to the nearest druggist. 
Meanwhile, his aggravated death-pangs had 
burst the very chains of death, and he recov- 
ered speech to give a reproach to his friend. 

“The doctors, the doctors!’ he eried. 
“ Were not you (to Cabanis) my doctor, and 
my friend ? Have you not promised me that I 
should be spared the anguish of a death like 
this? Do you wish me to die regretting hav- 
ing given you my confidence ?”’ 

Having said which, he sunk into a kind of 
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asphyxia, and lay motionless, and to all ap- 
pearance insensible ; but cannon firing m the 
distance aroused him, and he said, in dreamy 
surprise— 

‘ Are those already the Achilles’ funeral ?”’ 

And immediately after, as the chimes rung 
half past eight, he opened his eyes slowly, and 
gazing heavenward, died ! 


“So fails, so languishes, grows dim, and dies 
All that this world is proud of. From their 
spheres 
The stars of human glory are cast down, 
Perish the greatness and the pride of kings.” 


He was forty-two years and twenty-four 
days old; and as he lay there a corpse, the 
beholders remarked that—‘‘ Except one single 
trace of physical suffering, one perceives with 
emotion, the most noble calm, and the sweetest 
smile upon that face, which seems enwrapped 
in a living sleep, and occupied with an agree- 
able dream.” 


So closes the most wonderful death-bed 


scene whereof we yet have annals: we call it 
wonderful, and not beautiful; and yet we 
would not have it otherwise, for it is altogether 
in keeping with the man, and completes the 
character. A Christian’s death had assuredly 
been more affecting, more beautiful, and less 
remarkable; but this stands out isolated, 


unlike any other, and must for many genera- | 


tions be esteemed as the beau-ideal of a mate- 
rialist’s death-bed—as the sublime of Deistic 
Faith !—Mirabeau. 


DWARF VEGETATION IN CHINA. 


The dwarf vegetation of China is peculiar 
to that country. I have had in my possession 
an oak, two feet high, bearing acorns, and its 
trunk exhibiting all the external marks of an 
aged tree. I have also had orange and citron 
trees of the same size, bearing fruit of a very 
fine flavor. One of these orange-trees used to 
produce, at the same moment, incipient buds, 
blossoms in full flower, fruit newly set, and of 
full size, in a green state, and ripe. But the 
greatest curiosity I had, was a bamboo-tree, 
two feet and a-half high, so distorted as to rep- 
resent a dragon with a boy seated on his 
back. 

I had a very curious Camelia Japonica ; I 
never heard of, or saw one like it in China. 
It was of a unique, bright purple color. The 
Chinese could not have dyed it, as it bloomed 
in my own possession. ‘The flower was large, 
and its form was perfect. All these dwarfs of 
the vegetable world, were the gift of a valued 
friend, who took some pains to procure them 
for me ; but the air of Hong-Kong destroyed 
them, as it does everything else. I have seen 
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a lu-chee tree, whose natural size is that of our 
full-grown mulberry-tree, dwarfed into one of 
three feet ; its trunk had all the appearance of 
old timber, and the branchestapered similar to 
those on a natural-sized tree. I have heard of 
an orange-tree being distorted into the form of 
aman’shand ; but I did not see it. The mode 
of dwarfing is simple ; the branch of a full- 
grown tree is covered with mould, which is 
bound round with cloth or matting, and kept 
constantly wet; the fibres of the branch thus 
covered soon shoot into the mould, and then 
the branch is carefully cut from the tree, the 
bandage is removed, and it is planted in new 
earth. The fibres then become roots, and thus 
that which was previously a branch on the 
parent tree becomes a trunk, bearing flowers 
and fruit. The buds at the extremity of the 
branches which are intended to be dwarfed, 
are torn off as soon as they appear, and by this 
means the branches are arrested in their growth, 
and other buds and branches shoot out. After 
a certain time, sugar-juice is applied to the 
trunk of the dwarf-tree, by which means insects 
are attracted, and thus the bark is injured, and 
that knotted appearance is produced, peculiar 
to old trees. When it is proposed to give any 
particular form to a tree, the branches are bent 
into shape, and retained in it by means of 
pieces of bamboo.— China and the Chinese. 
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ParenT-SELr-CLEANSING WATER Fiurer.— 
We have been favored by Mr. Higgs, of 
Lord street, with an opportunity of inspecting 
a self-cleansing water filter, which has been 
patented by Mr. Brooke Smith and Mr. R. F. 
Sturges. The invention appears to be by far 
the most complete which has yet been intro- 
duced, and to afford all the advantages that 
are required in such an apparatus. It can be 
attached to the usual water-pipes without difh- 
culty, and without interfering with the supply 
of unfiltered water. It is brought into action 
by the mere turning of a tap, can be cleansed 
by a reversed action, and. consequently it may 
be safely entrusted to the care of any ordinary 
person. The selfcleansing principle, now, we 
believe, introduced for the first time, is per- 
haps the most valuable part of the invention. 
In most cases the filtration is carried on for 
some time through the mass of accumulated 
filth, and the perfect purification of the water 
is rendered almost impossible. The moderate 
price of the filter is another and important 
recommendation.—Liverpool Albion. 
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Gas For one.—Mr. Thomas Waugh, of 
Berry Edge, publican, has got a gasometer all 
to himself! It has usually been concluded 
that a man must dispense with the luxury of 
gas unless his lot be cast in a good-sized town ; 
but Mr. Waugh, thanks to an ingenious pit- 
man of Garesfield colliery, has gas works of 
his own, which only cost him about £25, and 
he can brag of having a more brilliant light 
than the folks of Newcastle. Mr. Waugh, we 
understand, is not the only person for whom 
the engineering collier has constructed gas 
works ; others have had him at work illumin- 
ating their houses; and we shall be glad if 


‚this notice prove an advertisement to him, and 


get him a few more jobs.—Gateshead Ob- 
server. 


A paragraph has been going the round of 
the papers which asserts that a M. Babinet 
has, by a communication made to the Institute, 
‘to a great extent’’ convinced M. Leverrier 
that Neptune is not the planet calculated by 
him. We recommend our readers to do as we 
mean to do—wait till M. Leverrier himsélf 
publishes this admission. But that the account 
of the meeting of the Institute is very circum- 
stantially given, we should rather incline to 
believe that this asserted communication is the 
echo of some of the English or American 
speculators on the subject of ‘‘ Neptune no 
Neptune.” — Atheneum. 


Messrs. Longman & Co. announce the fol- 
lowing important works for publication during 
the ensuing season : 

The History of England, from the Accession 
of James II. By Thomas Babington Mac- 
aulay. Vols. I. and IT. 8vo. 

The Saxons in England: a History of the 
English Commonwealth until the Time of the 
Norman Conquest. By J. M. Kemble, M. 
A. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Letters of William III. and Louis XIV., 
and of their Ministers. Extracted from the 
Archives of France and England, and from 
Family Papers. Edited by P. Grimblot. 2 


vols. 8vo. 


The Judges of England: with Sketches of x 


their Lives, and Notices connected with the 
Courts at Westminster from the Time of the 
Conquest. By E. Foss, Esq., F.S.A. Vols. 
I. and II. 8vo. 

Loyola and Jesuitism. By Isaac Taylor. 
Post 8vo. 

Sacred and Legendary Art. By Mrs. 
Jameson. 2 vols. square crown 8vo.; with 
numerous wood euts and Sixteen Etchings by 
the Author. 


The Fountain of Arethusa. By Robert 
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Eyres Landor, M.A., author of ‘The Fawn 
of Sertorius.”” 2 vols. post 8 vo. 

A Record of the Black Prince, inthe Words 
of the Chroniclers. In Black Letter, with 
Illuminated Miniatures and other Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. in carved and pierced covers. 

Songs, Madrigals, and Sonnets. ' The Text 
set in borders of Colored Ornaments and Vio- 
nettes. Square fcap. 8vo. handsomely bound. 

Ecclesiastes: or, The Preacher. From the 
Holy Scriptures. Illuminated in the Missal 
Style, by Owen Jones. Imperial 16mo. in a 
magnificent carved binding. 

The Song of Solomon. From the Holy 
Scriptures. Tlluminated in the Missal Style, 
by Owen Jones. Imperial 16mo. elegantly 
bound in relievo leather. 

The History of the Jews of Spain and 
Portugal, from the Earliest Times to their 
Final Expulsion from those Kingdoms. By 
E. H. Lindo. 8vo. Plates and Fac-similes. 
12s. 
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"SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


P. Virerrir Maronis Carmına— With an 
Introduction and Notes. Chambers’ Classi- 
cal Series, edited by Schmitz and Zumpt. 
Philadelphia : Lea and Blanchard. 

The names of these distinguished elassical 
scholars is a sufficient guaranty that the work 
undertaken by them is well done. Whether 
the plan adopted in the series.of which this 
volume forms a part, of plaeing the notes at 
the foot of the page, be a judicious one, isa 
question which only practical teachers can de- 
cide, and on which much difference of opinion 
exists. The amount of assistance which ought 
to be afforded to scholars in the notes, is an- 
other controverted point; and those who are 


Contents. — 


in favor of a minimum quantity, will find 
this edition well calculated to meet their wants. 
The text is mainly adopted from that of Wag- 


‘ner’s edition, “though in certain matters of 


orthography the mode usually pursued in this 
country (England) and to which our Diction- 
aries are adapted, has been employed.” We 
are surprised, that having so far departed from 
the text of Wagner, the editors have thought 
proper to retain the very uncommon form of 
the accusative plural, 7s for es; e.g. Nos 
patriæ finis et dulcia linguimus arva ; Sic 
canibus catulos similis, sic matribus haedos 
noram. 

The American reprint which we have before 
us, is neatly got up, and published at a mode- 
rate price. 


ALFRED IN Inpta, or Scenes in Hindoo- 
stan. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
1848. 

There is perhaps no department of litera- 
ture in which so great an improvement. has 
taken place during the last fifteen or twenty 
years, as in that of books intended for the 


young. Children are now regarded as ration- 
al beings with minds which require to be im- 
proved and developed, and for this end to be | 


supplied with instruction in a form best caleu- 


lated to excite in them a vivid interest, and to || 
prompt a desire to learn. When we state | 


that. the pretty little volume before us was 
originally published under the auspices of the 
Messrs. Chambers, our readers may be certain 
that it is one of the best of this class of works ; 
indeed, although it is perfectly simple and 
easy of comprehension, a large portion of the 
contents would, we imagine, be both amus- 
ing and instructive to “children of a larger 
growth.”’ 
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FORTUNE’S CHINA: GARDENING. 


Wanderings in China. 
Tune. London: 1847. 


It was the humor of some philosophers of 
the last century to be credulous about the 
virtues, genius, and accomplishments of the 
Chinese ; and, the other day, the Pottinger 
Treaty appears to have found too many of 
our countrymen equally ready to be deceived. 
According to their sanguine anticipations, the 
opening of the five ports was to be the begin- 
ning of a new world. 

Horticulturists were naturally among the 
most forward of these expectants. The Chi- 
nese glorify their country with the title of the 
Flowery Empire. Their tea plant lays us 
under tribute morning and evening; and they 
have already presented our gardens with the 
Pæony and Chrysanthemum, with the Azalea, 
Camellia, and divers other fiowers. In addı- 
tion to which, an obscure belief prevailed at 
one time (and is not perhaps at present quite 
exploded) that the English taste in landscape 
gardening, if not derived from the Chinese, is 
at all events the same with it. It is not at all 
surprising, therefore, that in the general rush 
to China, our gardeners should have wished to 
be suitably represented. Accordingly, in 
1843, the Horticultural Society of London 
sent out Mr. Fortune as its botanical collector ; 
a judicious choice, as far as we can judge from 
the present unpretending volume, which is his 
account of his two years’ wanderings among 
the Chinese Flora. We rejoice to learn that 
the zeal and ability displayed by Mr. Fortune 
on this occasion have received an appropriate 
reward ; and that he has been recently appoint- 
ed by the East India Company to examine 
more completely the Tea districts of China, 
with the view, we believe, of afterwards su- 
perintending the naturalization of the Z'hea 
viridis in the Himalaya, either as a plant or 
a manufacture,—as the case may be. 

Mr. Fortune performed, we have no doubt, 
all that could be reasonably looked for. But, 
with only the opportunities and qualifications 
which Europeans possess at present, the ques- 
tion still remains, what this al! amounts to? 
Not allowed to pass into the interior, and ill 
acquainted with the language, there are few 
problems concerning China which foreigners 
can be supposed to be yet in a state for solving 
on their personal responsibility. For example, 

| the objects of Mr. Fortune’s search lie com- 
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paratively open. What he saw with his own 
eyes we believe implicitly in. But what did 
he see? With the exception of a hasty excur- 
sion to Soc-chow-foo in a boat and in disguise, 
his range of observation was confined to the 
immediate neighborhood of the privileged 
maritime towns, with the names of which En- 
glish readers are by this time pretty well famil- 
iarized. For all beyond, he could have no- 
thing but the word of a Chinese. 

It will be long, we fear, before strangers 
can observe at their ease, or communicate with 
confidence in China. Mr. Fortune was stared 
at in the neighborhood of Amoy as an object 
of curiosity and alarm. 


“ When the day was hot, I would sit under 
the shade of a large banyan tree, generally 
found growing near the houses; and then the 
whole village—men, women, and children,— 
would gather round, gazing at me with curiosity, 
not unmixed with fear, as if I were a being 
from another world. ‘Then one would begin to 
examine my clothes, another would peep into 
my pockets, while several others were examining 
my specimens.” (P. 37.) 


He was robbed at Chinchew :— 


“A few of the natives began to follow me 
very closely, and, from their manner, I suspected 
that their intentions to me were not good; but 
as they pretended to take me to some place 
where I should see some good plants and flow- 
ers, I allowed them to accompany me, and tried 
to keep them allin good humor. We arrived 
at last in sight of a large mansion, standing in a 
retired part of the country, and I was proceed- 
ing with perfect confidence towards it, when 
the Chinamen began to press more Closely 
round me; and upon feeling a hand in my 
pocket, I turned quickly round, and saw the 
thief running off with a letter which he had ab- 
stracted. As soon as he saw he was discovered, 
he threw it on the ground and made off; but 
when I put my hand into my pocket, I found 
that I had lost several things of more value. 
This incident stopped my progress, and made 
me look about for my servant, whom I saw at 
some distance, attacked by about eight or ten of 
the fellows. They had surrounded him, present- 
ing their knives, and threatening to stab him if 
he offered the least resistance, at the same time 
endeavoring to rob and strip him of every thing | 
of the slightest value, and my poor plants, col- 
lected with so much care, were flying about in 
all directions.” (P. 57.) 


He was cheated at Ningpo, Shanghai,—and 


most probably everywhere else. Among the 
objects which he was always inquiring after, 
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was a reported yellow camellia: and he was 
rash enough at Ningpo to offer the sum of ten 
dollars to any Chinaman who would bring him 
one :— 

“ Any thing can be had in China for dollars ! 
and it was not long before two plants were 
brought me, one of which was said to be light 
yellow, and the other as deep a color as the 
double yellow rose. Both had flower-buds upon 
them, but neither was in bloom. I felt quite 
certain that the Chinaman was deceiving me, 
and it seemed foolish to pay such a sum for 
plants which I should in all probability have to 
throw away afterwards; and yet I could not make 
up my mind to lose the chance, slight as it was, 
of possessing the yellow camellia. And the rogue 
did his business so well! He had a written 
label stuck in each pot, and apparently the 
writing and labels had been there for some years. 
I fancied I was as cunning as he was, and re- 
quested him to leave the plants, and return on 
the following morning, when he should have an 
answer. In the mean time I asked a respectable 
Chinese merchant to read the writing upon the 
labels. All was correct; the writing agreed 
with what the man had told me: namely, that 
one of the plants produced light yellow blooms, 
and the other deep yellow. ‘Did you ever see 
a camellia with yellow flowers?’ I enquired 
of my friend the.merchant. ‘No,’ said he, in 
his broken English ; ‘My never have seen he; 
my thinkie no have get” On the following 
morning the owner of the plants presented 
himself, and asked me if I had made up 
my mind upon the subject. I told him that I 
would take the plants to Hong Kong, where I 
was going at the time; that they would soon 
flower there; and that if they proved yellow he 
should have his money. ‘This, however, he 
would not consent to; and at last we compro- 
mised the matter, I agreeing to pay half the 
money down, and the other half when the plants 
flowered, providing they were true. On these 
conditions I got the camellias, and took them 
with me to Hong Kong. It is almost needless 
to say that when they flowered there was noth- 
ing yellow about them but the stamens, for they 
were both semidouble worthless kinds.” (P. 94.) 


With the same absence of good faith, a 
Shanghai nurseryman charged him an exor- 
bitant price for some pæonies, because they 
could only be procured at a great distance ; 
though in fact he brought them, with the 
earth upon their roots scarcely dry, from a 
nursery garden hard by. These vexations, 
however, were lightly treated by Mr. Fortune, 
who, whether robbed or defrauded, pursued 
his vocation with uniform temper and perse- 
verance. 

The province of Che-kiang, in which the 
town of Ningpo is situated, excites our collect- 
or to unusual raptures by its abundant flow- 


ers. Festoons of the beautiful Glycine sinensis 
adorn the hedges : — 
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“Most people have seen and admired the 
beautiful Azaleas which are brought to the Chis- 
wick fétes, and which, as individual specimens, 
surpass in most instances those which grow and 
bloom on their native hills. But few can form 
any idea of the gorgeous and striking beauty of 
these azalea-clad mountains, where, on every 
side as far as our vision extends, the eye rests 
on masses of flowers of dazzling brightness and 
surpassing beauty. Nor is it the azalea alone 
which claims our admiration; clematises, wild 
roses, honeysuckles, the glycine noticed above, 
and a hundred others, make us confess that 
China is indeed the central flowery land.” (P. 
67.) 


So much for the wild flowers of China. 
Their artificial state is not so captivating. 
When at Ningpo Mr. Fortune visited the gar- 
dens of several mandarins. They are fanci- 
fully laid out with ornamental shrubs, and 
generally contain many specimens of dwarf 
trees—some trained to represent larger trees, 
others, to imitate animals or pagodas. The 
process by which these vegetable toys are 
created will be read with curiosity, and be 
probably attempted by many a schoolboy in 
his holidays. A description of one of the 
gardens, which strangers are taken to to ad- 
mire, is sufficiently characteristic. Its owner 


having accumulated an independent fortune by 


trade, is amusing his old age after the follow- 


ing fashion :— 


“This old gentleman has the different parts 


of his house joined together by rude-looking 


caverns, and what at first sight appears to be a 
subterraneous passage, leading from room to 


room, through which the visitor passes to the 
garden, which is behind the house. The small 


courts,of which a glimpse is caught in passing 
through, are fitted up with this rock-work ; 
dwarf trees are planted here and there in vari- 
ous places, and creepers hang down naturally 
and gracefully until their ends touch the little 
ponds of water which are always placed in front 
of the rockwork. These small places being 
passed, we are again led through passages like 
those already noticed, when the garden, with its 
dwarf trees, vases, rockwork, ornamental win- 
dows, and beautiful flowering shrubs, is sudden- 
ly opened to the view.” (P. 99.) 


This deseription will apply apparently, more 
or less, to all the private gardens which were 
seen by Mr. Fortune ; while their nursery 
gardens may be considered to be favorably 
represented by the celebrated Fa-tee gardens, 
within three miles of Canton. 


“The plants are principally kept in large 
pots arranged in rows along the sides of narrow 
paved walks, with the houses of the gardeners 
at the entrance, through which the visitors pass 
to the gardens.” Itisin the spring that “the 
Fa-tee gardens possess the greatest attractions. 


They are then gay with the tree pæony, azaleas, 


| 
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camellias, roses, and various other plants. The 
azaleas are splendid, and reminded me of the 
exhibitions of the Horticultural Society at Chis- 
wick ; but the Fa-tee exhibitions were on a 
much larger scale. Every garden was one mass 
of bloom, and the different colors of red, white, 
and purple, blended together, had a most beau- 
tiful and imposing effect.” (P. 153.) 


Shanghai is the most northern of the five 
ports at which foreigners are permitted to 
trade. Mr. Fortune passed some time here, 
from its being a favorable field for his botani- 
cal pursuits ; and it was from hence he started 
on his great adventure to Soo-chow-foo. 


“Every one who has been in China, or who 
is at all acquainted with Chinese history, has 
heard of the city of Soo-chow-foo. If a stran- 

er enters a shop in Hong Kong, in Canton, or 
in any other of the towns of the south, he is 
sure to be told when he inquires the price of 
any curiosity out of the common way, that it has 
been brought from this celebrated place: let 
him order anything superb, and it must be sent 
for from Soo-chow ; fine pictures, fine carved 
work, fine silks, and fine ladies, all come from 
Soo-chow. Itis the Chinaman’s earthly para- 
dise, and it would be hard indeed to convince 
him that it had its equal in any town on earth.” 
(P. 250.) 


In the neighborhood of the city there 
were likewise reported to be a number of ex- 
cellent gardens and nurseries; Mr. Fortune, 
therefore, determined at once, if he could ob- 
tain a conveyance, to defy the celestial laws, 
and, if possible, to visit this far-famed city. 
At length he procured a boat, and set off in 
the proper direction without telling the boat- 
man where he wished to go. His servant re- 
pressed curiosity, and allayed the customary 
jealousy, by informing all inquirers that his 
master was ‘‘perfectly harmless’’—that he 
would do no mischief, and get nobody into 
trouble—that he was only a man in search of 
plants. Sooner or later, however, the object 
of his journey must be communicated to his 
travelling companions. So having reached a 
spot thirty miles distant from Shanghai, he 
thought the time was come for making his in- 
tentions known to his servant, who was more 
able than any other person to assist him in his 
scheme. The promise of five dollars to this 
person, and double pay (Mr. Fortune had 
bought his experience) to be paid on their 
return, to his boatmen, induced them to pro- 
ceed. The difficulties of dress and appearance 
were now to be overcome ; and our author had 
to be metamorphosed in various ways — 
among others, to cut off his hair, and wear 
a Chinese wig and tail. He was evidently a 
little nervous about the success of his disguise. 
The people in the large towns are not easily 


deceived ; still less their dogs, which are very 
averse to strangers. Men, however, and dogs 
passed him without notice. And when he was 
crossing the bridge near the city walls—the 
first Englishman, as far as he knew, that 
had ever done so : for Lord Macartney’s em- 
bassy is not said to have quitted their boats as 
they went by—it was no little triumph to him 
to find that he passed without being remarked 
by a single individual of the throng that was 
around him. The city, seen in the only way 
that he could see it, seems scarcely worthy of 
the pains that were taken to reach it. It has 
the merit, however, of prosperity: for it is 
connected with the central provinces of China 
by a hundred ramifying canals of various 
sizes; and being thus a chief mart for their 
produce, has an important and increasing 
trade both with Europe and America. 


. . + | 
“ In its general features, it is much the same 


as the other cities in the north, but is evidently 
the seat of luxury and wealth, and has none of 
those signs of dilapidation and decay which one 
sees in such towns as Ningpo. A noble canal, 
as wide as the river Thames at Richmond, runs 
parallel with the city walls, and acts as a moat, 
as well as for commercial purposes. Here, as 
at Cading and Ta-tsong-tseu, a large number of 
invalided junks are moored, and doubtless make 
excellent Chinese dwelling-houses, particularly 
to apeople so fond of livingon the water. This 
same canal is carried through arches into the 
city, where it ramifies in all directions, sometimes 
narrow and dirty, and at other places expanding 
into lakes of considerable beauty ; thus enabling 
the inhabitants to convey their merchandise to 
their houses from the most distant parts of the 
country. Junks and boats of all sizes are ply- 
ing on this wide and beautiful canal, and the 
whole place has a cheerful and flourishing as- 
pect, which one does not often see in the other 
towns in China, if we except Canton and 
Shanghai. The walls and ramparts are high, 
and in excellent repair, having considerable re- 
semblance to those in Ningpo, but in much bet- 
ter order. The city gates seem to be well guard- 
ed with Chinese soldiers, and all the streets 
and lanes inside are intersected at intervals with 


gates, which are closed at nine or ten at night. | 


The governor-general of the 


rovince resides | 


here, and keeps those under his control in ex- | 


cellent order. 
“The number of nursery gardens in this 
city 


had been exaggerated by my Chinese | 


friends at Shanghai, but nevertheless there were | 


several of considerable extent, out of which I 
was able to procure some new and valuable 
plants. 


Among these I may notice in passing a | 


white Glycine, a fine new double yellow rose, | 
and a Gardenia, with large white blossoms like | 


a Camellia. 
and will soon be met with in every garden in 
the country. The Soo-chow nurseries abounded 
in dwarf trees, many of which were very curi- 


ous and old, two properties to which the Chinese 


These plants are now in England, | 
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attach far greater importance than we do in 
England. ‘The ladies here are considered to be 
the most beautiful in the country, and, judging 
from the specimens which I had an opportunity 
of seeing, they certainly deserve their high 
character. Their dresses are of the richest 
material, made in a style at once graceful and 
elegant; and the only faults I could find with 
them were their small deformed feet, and the 
mode they have of painting or whitening their 
faces with a kind of powder made for this pur- 
pose.” 


In January, 1845, the season of the year 
being unfavorable for further botanical opera- 
tions in China, Mr. Fortune paid a short visit 
to the Island of Luzan, of which Manilla is 
the capital. His object was orchidaceous 
plants, especially one kind, the Phalænopsis 
Amabilis, a singularly beautiful species, the 
queen of Orchids ; for the first imported speci- 
men of which the Duke of Devonshire paid a 
hundred guineas. It was a prize of no little 
importance ; so the woods of which it is a na- 
tive were sought with proportionate eagerness. 
Many were the vexations and annoyances 
which were met with—almost impenetrable 
thickets on the mountains, and swarms of two 
kinds of leeches in the moister plains, which 
made wounds upon the legs of the whole party, 
and were nearly as alarming as the banditti. 
But no hindrances were regarded; and his 
perseverance at last had its reward. 


“] was very anxious,” he says, “to get some 
large specimens of the plant, and offered a dol- 
lar, which was a high sum in an Indian forest, 
for the largest which should be brought to me. 
The lover of this beautiful tribe will easily 
imagine the delight I felt, when one day I saw 
two Indians approaching with a plant of extra- 
ordinary size, having ten or twelve branching 
flower-stalks upon it, and upwards of a hundred 
flowers in full bloom. ‘There,’ said they in 
triumph, ‘is not that worth a dollar?’ I ac- 
knowledged that they were well entitled to the 
reward, and took immediate possession of my 
prize. This plant is now in the garden of the 
Horticultural Society of London; and although 
it was a little reduced, in order to get it into 
the plant-case at Manilla, is still by far the 
largest specimen in Europe.” (P. 337.) 


The trials of a botanical collector in China 
are not over when he has packed his plants 
into their glass cases. Our collector had still 
to fight for his plants and for his life. Return- 
ing home by way of Chusan, the little fleet of 
wood junks, on board of which he had em- 
barked, was attacked by four or five pirate 
vessels, when about sixty miles from Shang- 
hai. The defence of the. whole party was left 
to his single arm, assisted by his double- 
barrelled gun. The exploit itself and his 
account of it are so Homeric, that his readers 


will be apt to think he has mistaken his pro- 
fession. Had he been brought up to military 
instead of peaceful pursuits; had he always 
lived either in a fleet or in a camp, and never 
entered one of those glass houses from which 
our proverb expressly excludes all ideas of 
violence and aggression, he could not have 
acted with greater coblness and intrepidity. 

We must take this opportunity of telling 
the public — what our merchants know pretty 
well already — that piracy bids fair to be as 
formidable off the coast of China as in the In- 
dian Archipelago. In his day, Sir Henry, 
Pottinger proposed to Keying that a flotilla 
for the suppression of piracy should be sup- 
ported at the joint expense of China and 
Great Britain. The offer was rejected; and 
the crime has gradually increased, until no 
Chinese vessel can make a coasting voyage 
without imminent danger of capture, unless 
she is in charge of a convoy. It is now some 
months since 700 grain junks were blockaded 
in a port near Shanghai; and an expedition, 
it was reported, was to be fitted out for their 
relief. By the latest accounts, nothing had 
been done ; and it was feared that the Chinese 
government would have to compound with the 
pirates for the release of the rice fleet. Mean- 
time a British sloop of war had taken more 
vigorous measures; and had just destroyed 
two piratical junks that were lying in wait 
close in shore for the Amoy sugar junks, 
which at that season were daily going north- 
ward. The Friend of China (June 17), 
whom we are citing, may well bespeak the 
gratitude of the native merchants. The Chi- 
nese area people to themselves. But we have 
some points in common; and if robbers are 
as much at their ease elsewhere in the interior, 
as they are said to be at Soo-chow, and if the 
coasting trade of the empire is at the mercy 
of bands of pirates, something more than a 
mechanical government must be raised up, or 
there will be ere long a change in, if not an 
end to, the most ancient form of society now 
existing in the world. 

But to return. Mr. Fortune must have 
felt infinite pride and satisfaction, when in 
May, 1846, he saw the beautiful productions 
of the flowery land, which he had collected 
with so much skill and perseverance, deposited 
in excellent order in the garden of the Horti- 
cultural Society at Chiswick. What propor- 
tion they bear to the botanical wealth of China, 
further experience alone can show. It is but 
a small space of this vast country, we must 
remember,—its sea-board only,—which has 
been actually explored. For the rest we have 
to depend on the presumption which the con- 


tents of the public gardens visited by Mr. 
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Fortune may afford. Considering its celebrity, 
every district of the empire might be expected 
to send the choicest representatives of its Flora 
to the nursery gardens of Soo-chow-foo ; yet 
our collector, it would seem, fell in there with 
very little which had not also found its way to 
the nursery gardens of the sea-port towns. 
But whatever aid our gardens may have re- 
ceived or may be destined to receive from this 
quarterin their vegetable materiel,or the plants 
themselves, the other very improbable notion 
that the peculiar style or character of the En- 
glish garden, as distinguished from that of the 
European continent, had been copied from the 
Chinese, is plainly without foundation. The 
notion is thus noticed by Gray, in a letter to 
Mr. How, in 1762. He is writing about a 
book lately published by Count Algarotti, and 
observes: ‘ He is highly civil to our nation: 
but there is one point in which he does not do 
us justice: I am the more solicitous about it, 
because it relates to the only taste we can call 
our own; the only proof of our original talent 
in matter of pleasure, —T mean our skill in 
gardening, or rather laying out grounds: and 
this is no small honor to us, since neither Italy 
nor France have ever had the least notion of 
it, nor yet do at all comprehend it when they 
see it. That the Chinese have this beautiful 
art in high perfection, seems very probable 
from the Jesuits’ letters, and more from Cham- 
bers’ little discourse, published some years 
ago ; but it is very certain we copied nothing 
from them, nor had anything but nature for 
our model. It is not forty years since the art 
was born among us; and it is sure that there 
was nothing in Europe like it; and as sure 
that we then had no information on this head 
from China at all.” (Letters, p. 385.) We 
have looked over the Jesuits’ letters, as well 
as the large work of Duhalde, who was like- 
wise a Jesuit in the mission, for their informa- 
tion on the stateof Chinese gardening. There 
are very few passages in either of them relat- 
ing to it: What is said, however, is certainly 
evidence, in some cases, of considerable skill ; 
though whether it be evidence of any general 
skill in the art of landscape gardening, is a 
very different question. Duhalde, for instance, 
describing the better class of Chinese houses, 
tells us, ‘ On y voit des jardins, des lacs, et 
tout ce qui peut récréer la vue; il y en a qui 
forment des rochers et des montagnes artifi- 
cielles percées de tous côtés avec divers dé- 
tours en forme de labyrinthes, pour y prendre 
le frais: quelques-un y nourrissent des cerfs 
et des daims quant ils ont assez d’espace pour 
faire une espèce de parc : ils y ont pareillement 
des viviers pour des poissons et des oïseaux de 
vivière.”” (Description de la Chine, p. 85.) 


Here we have signs of something more than 
the cultivation of flowers; though so little is 
intimated about scale, that we are not ab- 
solutely sure that the lakes were more than 
ponds ; or the enclosures and their ornaments 
much larger than those of a modern ‘tea gar- 
den,” of which the description a little reminds 
us. 

Had Mr. Fortune remained in this country, 
it was his intention to have published another 
work, which would have been confined to 
Chinese gardening and gardens; and it is to 
be hoped that he will now avail himself of his 
additional opportunities. All the gardens of 
the mandarins, however, which he saw (and | 
he believes that he saw more than had been } 
seen before by any other person) were exceed- 
ingly small, like that at Ningpo. They may 
be described in a few words; as very limited 
in extent, intersected by ornamental walls 
which have carved stone windows to admit of 
a glimpse through them, and full of beautiful 
flowering plants and dwarf trees, with here 
and there some pretty rock-work representing 
the rugged hills of the country. A Chinese 
garden of this humbler kind, attached to one 
of our English gardens, might be interesting 
as a curiosity ; but would hardly be accepted 
as a model by those who could find room for 
something better than the fausse campagne it |, 
affects. Not but that we are sensible of the 
charm of those trim monastic gardens, where 
Milton in his day could still see pacing up and | 
down the figure of ‘‘ retired Leisure ;”’ and 
the enjoyment of which he at least must have 
thought consistent with an admiration for the 
grander style of landscape gardening — of 
which in the Paradise Lost he is supposed by 
some to have sown the first idea. It will be 
well indeed always to keep them distinct; as 
the author whom we have quoted says that | 
the Chinese at present keep them. Speaking 
of their landscape gardens, he observes that 
‘if you meet there with any squares or bor- 
ders of cultivated flowers, their small extent 
seems to announce that it is a license which | 
requires an apology.”’ 

Even in England itself, at this time, more 
attention is paid to the raising of flowers than 
to the manner of displaying them—to the or- 
namental contents of the garden, than to its 
general appearance and effect. And there are 
obvious causes for this preference: flowers 
can be raised at a small cost compared with 
the sum required to form a well decorated 
pleasure ground ; while many of them are so | 
beautiful, that their intrinsic brilliancy and | 
fragrance make them objects of sufficient satis- 
faction without the addition of accompaniments. 
Nevertheless, we confess, we miss the embel- 
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lishments which our ancestors would certainly 
have bestowed upon their frame and setting. 
In modern times, we see, attached to houses 
of no lower than the third, and sometimes 
even of the second class, holes cut in the turf 
for the reception of flowers; arranged, it is 
true, more or less according to some pattern, 
but without any further conversion from the 
primary field, than a little levelling and some 
gravel walks. Had these gardens been formed 
in the days of the Tudors and the Stuarts, 
there would have been the stairs and balus- 
trades, the vases and various stone work, the 
terraces, the alleys, and formal lines, which 
were certainly very imposing ornaments in the 
immediate neighborhood of their buildings. 
Nor need the adoption of’such accessories in 
the slightest degree cast our favorite flowers 
into the shade; for no parterres will more 
prominently display, than those of a formal 
garden, the sparkling jewellery of our modern 
Flora. It must still be the natural, and in- 
deed necessary, arrangement, that the flower 
beds should form the life and light of the dec- 
oration : and as nearest the house, be constantly 
in view. There was a time, however, when 
this architectural and elaborate taste was car- 
ried too far. The higher class of gardeners, 
the decorators of grounds, who had arisen as 
horticulture improved, were, at first, uniformly 
its advocates. While Le Notre practised it at 
Versailles and other palaces in France, London 
and Wise adopted it in England, in the king’s 
gardens, at Blenheim, and in many gentle- 
men’s residences. It did not leave enough to 
nature. Things became worse, when, on the 
accession of King William, the Dutch taste 
was engrafted on the French. Formality, be- 
fore too stiff, was now rendered rigid; and 
ornamental gardening was turned into an art, 
of which it appeared to be a first principle that 
nature was to be studiously contradicted and 
suppressed, as something inconsistent with the 
object of a garden. Even trees were not per- 
mitted to retain their natural shapes: yews 
were clipped into peacocks, and box-trees into 
statues ; so as to provoke the observation, that 
not only might one have had a wife like the 
fruitful vine, and children like olive branches, 
but uncles and aunts like box and yew. All 
this was absurd enough. But these errors 
might have been reformed without rushing 
into the opposite extreme. This, however, 
was what was done: and we are still suffering 
from the violence of that reaction. 

Sir William Temple, many years before, 
had maintained, in his pretty Essay on gar- 
dening, that the Countess of Bedford’s garden 
at Moor Park was the ‘‘perfectest figure of a 
garden,” and the sweetest place he had ever 


seen either at home or abroad. He praised 
the terraces and cloisters, the steps and the 
balusters, and said the whole might ‘‘serve for 
a pattern to the best gardens of our manner, 
and that are most proper for our country and 
climate.” (Essays, p. 229.) When the tide 
turned, Moor Park and Sir W. Temple were 
accordingly selected as the favorite butt of the 
new race of connoisseurs. Hmboldened by 
Gray’s approval of the later style as more 
proper ‘for our country and our climate,” 
Mason ventured to break forth — 


“ Behold what Temple called 
A perfect garden! There thou shalt not find à 
One blade of verdure, but with aching feet 
From terrace down to terrace shalt descend, 
Step following step, by tedious flight of stairs. 
On leaden platforms now the noon day sun 
Shall scorch thee; now the dark arcades of stone 
Shall chill thy fervor: happy if at length 
Thou reach the orchard, where the sparing turf 
Through equal lines, all cent’ring in a point, 
Yields thee a softer tread.” 

(English Garden, p. 24.) 


In the same strain Horace Walpole laughed 
at going down steps out of doors, and said, 
“any man might design and build as sweet a 
garden (as Moor Park) who had been born 
in and never stirred out of Holborn.”” (Es- 
say on Modern Gardening, p. 256.) Pope, 
in one of his Essays, and in the ‘‘ Guardian,” 
and Addison in the ‘‘ Spectator,’’ added their 
condemnation of the taste of former times; 
until, at length, the public voice was deter- 
mined by the concurrence of such great au- 
thorities ; and a tribe of landscape gardeners 
sprang up who founded their fame upon avoid- 
ing all appearance of design. 
predecessors had slighted the excellent maxim, 
“ars est celare artem,’’ Kent, Bridgman, 
Brown, Wright, Southcote, and their disciples 
caricatured it; and because they conceived 
nature to abhor a straight line, they cleared 
the country of its ancient avenues, and brought 
their tortuous flower-beds and winding walks 
up to the very house walls, which (as Cowper 
says of the sunbeam) they would also have 
made crooked had they been able. The hand 
of man was to be kept out of sight as much 
as possible ; objects never seen in nature were 
to affect being natural. We cannot find it in 
our hearts to quarrel with that application of 
the principle, by which even handsome resi- 
dences were clothed with ivy and other plants. 
But now-a-days it will scarcely be believed, 
we hope, that Kent, in order the more effect- 


Because their 


ually to conceal every vestige of design, had 


some dead trees put in when he planted Ken- 
sington Gardens. 

Meantime many a beautiful place was irrep- 
arably injured. Cowper had a deep love of 
the country—much deeper than that of either 
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the brick and mortar maker of Strawberry 
Hill or the poetical “ maker”’ of Windsor 
Forest. His sorrowful lamentation over the 
process will live longer than Mason’s descrip- 
tive satire on Moor Park: — 


‘ Improvement, too, the idol of the age, 

Is fed with many a victim. Lo, he comes ! 

Th’ omnipotent magician, Brown, appears ! 
Down falls the venerable pile, th’ abode 

Of our forefathers—a grave whisker’d race, 

But tasteless. Springs a palace in its stead, 
But in a distant spot, where more expos’d 

It may enjoy th’ advantage of the north, 

And aguish east, till time shall have transform’d 
Those naked acres to a shelt’ring grove. 

He speaks. The lake in front becomes a lawn; 
Woods vanish, hills subside, and valleys rise ; 
And streams, as if created for his use, 

Pursue the track of his directing wand.” 


Gray had made a list of the places in Eng- 
land which he thought worth seeing. We 
should have liked to have had from Cowper 
his more melancholy list of places, where the 
beauty which had been taken away by these 
improvers had had a superior character and 
charm about it—at least what he could not 
but feel to be so—to that by which it was re- 
placed. 

Whately, one of our best writers upon the 
subject, is made so, very much in consequence 
of his not having so intense a horror of regular- 
ity and order as the rest. He admires, it is 
true, the gardeners of the natural school, and 
prefers their creations to those of London and 
- Wise—and we quite agree with him, if there 
must benothing but exclusiveness and extremes. 
Still he could tolerate a straight line, and the 
admission of architectural ornaments in gar- 
dening. There are cases, too, in which he 
would permit what was artificial to be visible. 
“Choice and arrangement, composition, im- 
provement, and preservation,’’ he writes, ‘‘ are 
so many symptoms of art which may occasion- 
ally appear in several parts of a garden, but 
ought to be displayed without reserve near the 
house ; nothing thereshould seem neglected ; it 
is a scene of the most cultivated nature ; it 
ought to be enriched ; it ought to be adorned ; 
and design may be avowed in the plan, and 
expense in the execution.”” (P. 141.) 

This is wholly at variance with the opinions 
of his contemporaries, who must have despised 
such old-fashioned notions. On certain other 
points, his taste was still more completely dif 
ferent from theirs. ‘‘ Even regularity is not 
excluded (he continues) : so capital a structure 
may extend its influence beyond its walls ; but 
this power should be exercised only over its im- 
mediate appendages: the platform upon which 
the house stands is generally continued to a cer- 
tain breadth on every side ; and whether it be 
pavement or gravel, may undoubtedly coincide 


with the shape of the building. The road 
which leads up to the door may go off from it 
in an equal angle, so that the two sides shall 
exactly correspond: and certain ornaments, 
though detached, are yet rather within the 
province of architecture than of gardening ; 
works of sculpture are not like building, ob- 
jects familiar in scenes of cultivated nature ; 
but vases, statues, and termini, are usual ap- 
pendages to a comsiderable edifice , as such 
they may attend the mansion and trespass a 
little upon the garden, provided they are not 
carried so far as to lose their connection with 
the structure.” (P. 141.) 

These distinctions appear to us to be very 
just; nothing can have a less satisfactory ap- 
perance than a mansion standing in a meadow 
or a forest. However beautiful the landscape 
may be, something is wanting to connect it 
with the house; the transition, at one step, 
from a large and decorated building to a wild 
external space, bearing no marks of the human 
hand on it, is unpleasing from its abruptness. 
The eye wishes for some blending, for some 
junction. Looking away from the house, it 
desires the architecture to merge by degrees 
into the landscape ; looking up to the house, it 
desires nature to be visibly tempered with art 
before it terminates against a building, which 
must always be artificial. How this union 
should be carried into effect; where obvious 
design should cease ; at what distance from 
the mansion no art except ars celato ought to 
be employed, must vary with the circumstan- 
ces. The space may be so small as necessarily 
to confine the floriculturist to a judicious selec- 
tion and exhibition of his flowers. If larger, 
the style and arrangement ought to be gov- 
erned not only by the nature of the grounds 
which are themselves to be adorned, but also by 
that of the surrounding country, as far as it is 
admitted into the view. 

Many persons at present consider flower- 
beds cut out in turf a sufficient connecting 
link between the landscape and the building ; 
and there are cases, and those indeed the most 
numerous, where nothing more is necessary, 
nor perhaps appropriate. If a formal pattern 
be adopted, and an artificial appearance main- 
tained, in the disposition of the colors, flower- 
beds may answer the purpose, round a villa 
or a cottage. We cannot, however, agree 
with those who think that this does all that is 
required, when the character of the building 
is more important. Round an ornamented 
house of any pretensions, it is indispensable for 
its full effect that the garden should likewise 
have architectural decoration. A terrace has 
many advantages; but whatever forms may 
be adopted, taking care to ‘‘consult the ge- 
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nius of the place in all,”’ they should be com- 
bined with lawn and walks, and with parterres 
broad in their lines and regular in their forms 
— a regularity which, in its turn, should 
gradually disappear and die away in the natural 
landscape. We have not a word to say, how- 
ever, under any circumstances, in favor of the 
small irregular flower-beds, in the shape of 
butterflies, or hearts, and kidney beans, dotted 
here and there, without any reference to one 
another, by which so many of our modern 
gardens are disfigured. For the improvement 
of the natural scenery into which the formal 
garden should merge, among some over-re- 
fined suggestions, Whately offers many which 
are really valuable : And it was certainly no 
excess of refinementin Sir Uvedale Price, but 
great good sense, to advise us, if we would 
well lay out our grounds, to study the compo- 
sitions of the best landscape painters. Though 
it may seem at first to be reversing the order 
of things to strive to render the nature, which 
we have to deal with, like their pictures, yet 
it will be only giving nature back the benefit 
of her own lessons—restoring her a part of 
what the oculus eruditus of the artist had 
originally borrowed from her. This is partic- 
ularly true of those points of view from which 
vistas or openings are to be made, in order to 
show a landscape as it appears at a given 
spot. A landscape gardener ought to learn as 
much from the Water-Color Exhibition, as any 
horticulturist can learn at Chiswick. 

But we have no intention of being carried 
away into a discussion on landscape gardening. 
Our first object has been, to compare the 
conflicting accounts which had been given of 
the taste and practice of the Chinese, and to 
see how far they could be reconciled with each 
other ; our next, to show that, whatever dis- 
tance separates the spacious parks of the em- 
peror from the ordinary and all but topiary 
garden of the mandarins, an almost equal 
diversity has prevailed—we are not sure that 
we might not say prevails—among ourselves. 
Not that we are a whit more indebted to Chinese 
precedents for the one style than the other. In 
a country like England, the two styles were 
pretty sure to spring up and maintain their 
ground, first one and then the other—or both 
together ; and to have admirers in every class, 
according to the originality of individual fan- 
cies, or the current fashion of the day. On 
such a subject as the natural and the elaborate 
—and between different forms of art, accord- 
ing to the style or ornament preferred—each 
will always have its zealous advocates : pro- 
vided only, when the several systems are put in 
opposition, that other circumstances are equally 
advantageous. No theory and no experience 


have yet established which of them produces 
the highest, most permanent, and most exten- 
sive pleasure. Lord Byron had a pride in 
thinking that our national taste, as it is con- 
ceived to be shown in what is called an Eno- 
lish garden, had grown up less under the 
influence of our landscape painters than that | 
of our descriptive poets*—more especially 
Milton and Pope. We should -not wonder, 
notwithstanding—so variable a thing is taste 
in matters of this kind—if Temple were now 
to find almost as large a party to follow him to 
Moor Park, as would accompany Thomson 
and Pope to Stowe. 

A taste for flowers and scenery is now so 
widely spread and diligently cultivated, that it 
is only reasonable to expect a great improve- 
ment in the arts relating to them. The layer 
out of a garden has at present abundant power 
of forming his taste: statements of various 
systems are before him—comparisons of them 
and discussions without end. ‘There is no ex- 
cuse for him if he does not make himself so 
well acquainted with these, as to at least 
avoid the manifest errors thas they point out. 
He can likewise select for the decoration of his 
spaces, from so large and admirable a catalogue 
of trees, shrubs, and flowers, that any shape 
or color can be acquired. Cheap glass puts 
within his reach the vegetable productions of 
every climate. Never were means so ample. 
We confidently hope that a good use will be 
made of these facilities: but that this may be 
so, we cannot be too much on our guard 
against any extreme and exclusive system.— 
Edinburgh Review. 


* There is a very striking description in Mr. Stir- 
ling’s ‘ Annals of the Artists of Spain’”’ (624.), of the 
gardens of Aranjuez, its rivers and fountains and 
marble statues, its cathedral walks of hornbeam, and 
its few camels parading to and fro with garden bur- 
dens. The description is introduced by a notice of 
the many sketches made by Velasquez of its sweet 
garden scenes, as, for example, of the Avenue of the 
Queen, and the Fountain of the Tritons: And it is 
another instance how sociable are the arts, that Mr. 
Stirling should be in this manner conducted to do 
honor to Boccaccio, and the garden of his immortal 
palace ; creations which, he justly says, ‘‘ can never 
be sufficiently studied by the painter and the land- 
scape architect.” 


Prince Albert, as President of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts and Manufac- 
tures, has given two gold medals for competi- 
tion during the ensuing session: one for the 
best account of any new and improved ma- 
chinery or processes employed in the cultiva- 
tion or preparation of sugar in the British 
colonies, designed to economize labor and in- 
crease production —the other for the best 
cement for uniting glass, particularly for ce- 
menting glass pipes and glass roofs. 
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LAY OF THE LAST NIBELUNGERS. 


Das Nibelungen Lied ; or, Lay of the Last 
Nibelungers. Translated into English Verse, 
after Prof. Carl Lachmann’s collated and 
corrected Text. By Jona. Birch. Berlin, 
Duncker; London, Williams & Norgate. 


It seems that the translator of this remarka- 
ble poem—the only known production of 
Indo-German origin that bears any real analogy 
to the Homeric epic — must have taken it for 
granted that all his readers have already been 
acquainted with what has been ascertained 
concerning its origin and history, His version 
appears without preface, notes, or other criti- 
cal or explanatory matter ; and, therefore, can 
scarcely be intended for those by whom such 
aids may be wanted for a proper understanding 
of the poem. Now, as this ‘‘ Lay of the Last 
Nibelungers”’ is a poem of very recent discov- 
ery, and by no means so popularly current 
in Europe that all, even of well-educated per- 
sons, may be supposed familiar with its gen- 
eral character,— to send it forth in an English 
dress, without a word to introduce or illustrate 
its strange and almost savage rhapsodies, is 
tantamount to declining the notice of all but 
the very few even among studious readers of 
poetry. Beyond that class, indeed, it could 
hardly penetrate in the dress of a new language, 
however well furnished with such notes as are 
indispensible to the most cursory view of any 
rude fragment of antiquity suddenly restored to 
the sight of a totally different world. Inthenaked 
state in which Mr. Birch offers it to English read- 
ers it can attract little notice, except from those 
who are already in some degree familiar with 
the poem in the original or in modern German 
versions, and who may be curious to compare 
its appearance in these with the manner in 
which Mr. Birch has presented it in a new 
language. Such readers must, of course, be 
acquainted with its native and proper aspect ; 
and they, of all others, are the least likely to 
perfer to that any foreign version of a work 
depending so largely for its effect upon pecu- 
liarities of tone that no translation can hope to 
reproduce. 

We cannot pretend to undertake the task 
which we think Mr. Birch ought to have at- 
tempted, in order to give English readers any 
taste whatever of the long poem he has been 
at the pains to translate. The matter in ques- 
tion here, we may observe in passing, is not a 
creation of poetry under those ordinary condi- 
tions that enable it to speak for itself, as all 
true poemsin general will sufficiently do where 


their speech can be understood. Here some- 
thing is wanted, in the nature of an interpreta- 
tion of the very speech itself, which a mere 
transfer of words from one tongue into another 
will not afford,— which, indeed, is necessary 
to those even who may fully understand the 
literal meaning of the original text. The 
whole substance of the work belongs to a time 
in which the modes of life, the beliefs, the mo- 
tives of every kind, in short, were totally dif- 
ferent from those of modern Europe ; and the 
mere value of written or spoken symbols of 
these cannot be truly represented, without some 
kind of mediation, in such equivalents as can 
be found in expressions moulded on a differ- 
ent scale of ideas. In a case like this, there- 
fore, the most essential part of the translator’s 
office can scarcely be said to regard the verbal 
structure of the poem. It must always remain, 
in a great measure, closed to the modern sense ; 
but in order to such an approximation as ma 
still be possible to a feeling of what the old 
poet really meant to say or sing, we are to place 
ourselves, by such aids as we can get from a 
study of the times and notions he represents, in 
some degree at least nearer to him. The anti- 
quarian must in this instance be the usher to 
the bard ; and to lend him our forms of speech, 
without a syllable explaining what ideas he may 
have annexed to the words we thus render, is 
no more to give an effectual translation of his 
work than would a display of his remains 
(could the grave be tempted to give them up, ) 
dressed in the costume of our times, be a true 
exhibition of the living person of the singer of 
this rude but noble epic. 

A few words only we shall say concerning 
its general history and features. The original, 
as we have received it from ancient times, is it- 
self no more than the recast, in Christian days, of 
materials belonging to an age when Europe was 
still heathen. It was first restored to the light 
from its long sleep in monastic libraries, about 
a century since, by Bodmer of Zurich, — who 
published, from the Hohenems MS.* (now in 
Munich,) considerable portions of the text of 
the poem. Some time afterwards it was printed 
entire by John Von Müller in his collection of 

* There exist, we believe, six complete MSS. of 
the Lay, in various libraries, — four in Germany. 
The oldest belongs to St. Gallen; there are two in 
Munich ; one in Vienna; another inthe Wallenstein- 
Öttingen Library. Ofthe whole number, two only, 
if we remember right, are on parchment; the others 
are transcripts on paper, — dating at various periods 


between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. One 
is said to be still in Paris, and another in the Vatican. 
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Old German poems. The first critical edition 
of the text by Van der Hagen, as well as his 
first translation into modern German, dates in 
the present century, — between 1810 and 
1820. Since that period it has been studied 
with improved attention ; and we cannot here 
enumerate all the eminent names connected 
with the illustration of a poem which Germany 
now claims, with some pride, as her national 
epic. Among these may be mentioned Zeune, 
Simrock, Grimm, August Schlegel, and Lach- 
mann, — whose edition of the original ( Ur- 
text) Mr. Birch’s translation professes to fol- 
low.* It will thus be seen that even in Ger- 
many itself the general appreciation of this dis- 
interred masterpiece of a rude age has been 
somewhat recent; and also that the Germans 
themselves have very justly perceived that 
more than a simple version of the text into 
modern language is necessary in order to ap- 
preciate it. 

The burden of the poem is the tragical fate 
(Noth) of the Nibelungs, or Niflings, a Bur- 
gundian race, according to tradition — whether 
purely mythic or partly historical is still dis- 
puted — at the Court of Etzel (or Attila) in 
Hungary, towards the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. The cause of their destruction is the 
vengeance of Chriemhild — sister of the Bur- 
gundian King Gunther — for the slaughter of 
her first husband, Siegfried, son of King Seig- 
mund, of Santen or Xanten (in Cleves,) on 
the Rhine, by Von Troneg Hagen, one of Gun- 
ther’s liegemen. 

The object of this treachery was to gain 
possession of the fabulous Hoard (Hort) 
which had been conquered by Siegfried’s 
valor from a Dragon, who guarded the treas- 
ure of the Nibelungs; but the instigator to 
the act is Gunther’s wife, Brunhilda, — who 
has conceived a violent hatred to Siegfried, on 
a quarrel with Chriemhild for precedence, 
which discovers the means that champion had 
used to subdue Brunhilda— the possessor, in 
her virgin state, of superhuman powers — to 
a marriage with Gunther. The first half of 
the epic is occupied with the wooing and wed- 
ding of the two princes — the early feats of 
Siegfried — the quarrel between the rival 
wives— and the assassination of Siegfried by 
Hagen. The second records the plan and 
success of Chriemhild’s revenge, — and rises 
by degrees to a strain of rugged grandeur, the 
climax of which is terribly impressive. The 
widow, brooding on her beloved hero’s death, 
accepts the hand of Etzel, in the hope of 
using his power to punish her enemies. 

* We would add the name of Schönhuth, whose 


convenient little edition (Leipzig, 1841) adopts the 
text of the Hohenems MS. Ed. Dag. 
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Shortly after her arrival at the Hungarian 
court, she induces Etzel to invite thither her 
three brothers, with their liegemen ; and they 
set forth on the ominous journey, in spite of 
many warnings. Chriemhild secretly stirs up 
a bloody strife between the warriors of Htzel 
(amongst whom are his allies the Amelungs) 
and the Burgundians, — which ends, after a 
long and frightful carnage, in the destruction 
of the whole Nibelung party. Chriemhild is 
slain by Dietrich of Born* (Etzel’s ally and 
champion) after she has sated her revenge by 
giving the last blow to Hagen, — who dies 
refusing to reveal the hiding-place of the fatal 
Hoard ; which is thus lost to sight forever- 
more. Such is a bare outline of the epie, in. 
which some critics have discovered distinet 
traces of historical fact,— and explain, in 
various ways, the indications of real events 
supposed to lie in the names and places occur- 
ing in the poem. But it is pretty evident 
that in its present composition, at all events, 


these are but doubtful fragments, — defying 


all real connection, whatever they may have 
been in the several materials from which the 
last composer is conjectured to have framed it. 
Of its poetical importance there can be no 
doubt whatever. Comparatively modern as it 
appears in the recast we now possess — which 
is ascribed to some period between the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries — it still bears 
undoubted traces of a living vein of poetry 
descending, from whatever source, through at 
least six centuries earlier ; and is instinct with 
simple energy, various and rapid movement, 
vivid description, and a fearful tragic stern- 
ness, in a style artless, but strongly impressive, 
— across which there fall by fits some brief 
dashes of tenderness and gleams of intense 
feeling, with traits of heroic valor and fidelity 
to the death, that strike the sense more deeply 
from the rugged ground by which they are re- 
flected. There is no other extant picture of the 
dawn of Modern Europe in its remotest heroic 
age that can be compared to this for color, 
distinctness, compass, and true poetic energy. 

The antiquity of the original poem or 
poems, as also the authorship of the text which 
has been handed down to us, have both been 
a subject of learned disputes, — with which 
we do not presume to interfere. The Nibe- 
lungens Noth, as we have it, is assigned, with 
pretty general consent, to some of the Merster- 
singers of the thirteenth or fourteenth centu- 
ry, — of whom Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
Klingsohr, Heinrich von Ofterdingen, Konrad 
von Wiirzburg, and Marner, have each found 
their advocates. The so-called German origin 


* Generally supposed to be meant for Theodoric of 
Verona. 
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of its sources has been asserted and questioned 
warmly. Opponents of the historical claim 
of this poem as strictly Teutonic, maintain 
that it can be shown to be made up of ele- 
ments nearly all of which are found in the old 
Scandinavian lays, or saga — those, namely, 
relative to Sigurd Fafnirsbane and his race ; 
and ‘‘that these Pagan fragments,” as a late 
critic in the Zdinburgh Review sums up the 
debate, ‘‘ are the foundation, or rather are the 
whole, of the poem of the ‘Nibelungens 
Noth,’ only in a different form and dialect of 
the Teutonic.” He adds, ‘ Some writers 
suppose that these have existed in the Teu- 
tonie as well as in the Scandinavian tongue ; 
and that the saga of the latter have been 
taken from the former. But the existence of 
these saga from Pagan times, in the Icelandie 
or Scandinavian tongue, is a reality ; their 
existence at all, except in the Christianized 
form of the ‘ Nibelungens Noth’ of the thir- 
teenth century, is but a supposition.”” On the 
whole, this conclusion appears to be the most 
probable ; and until certain evidence of earlier 
Teutonic sagas shall be discovered, to over- 
throw the claim of priority founded on what is 
already known to exist in the Icelandic le- 
gends, it may be assumed that the German 
Meistersinger got his materials, either directly 
or through some intermediate tradition, from 
those northern sources. To pursue the details 
of this argument is not in our power. What 
we have thus briefly said of the significance 
and of the relation of the poem, as we know 
it, to subjects of great interest, in literary and 
ethnological points of view, may at least serve 
to show the disadvantage with which it must 
appear without some notice of the circumstan- 
ces that render it peculiar, or of the conditions 
by which its poetical character have been 
determined. 

Of the merits of Mr. Birch’s version we 
desire to speak with every allowance for the 
difficulty of his task. The object, in trans- 
lating a work like this, is not merely to convey 
the substantial meaning, but to clothe it in 
language as nearly as may be repeating the 
tones of the original. This, in modern Eng- 
lish, is no easy matter, when the text to be 
copied is of the rudest mould of the Old Ger- 
man ; and to accomplish it with any degree of 
success, the writer must have a thorough use 
of all the stores of our language of all times, 
from Chaucer downwards, as well as a nice 
feeling of the particular word or phrase that 
will suit not only the sense, but the color of 
the ancient lay. With all these aids, we say, 
it will be scarcely possible for a translator of 
our times to revive in English the naïveté and 
simple vigor of such an original, — qualities, 


however, the loss of which must wholly alter 
its poetical character. The Modern German 
versions, although in a language akin to that 
of the old text, and more apt than ours to the 
simple and homely in expression, are not 
always successful in avoiding this defeet. Mr. 
Birch, we fear, has done less than might have 
been achieved, even in our less flexible and 
more conventional idiom, in preserving the 
picturesque ærugo of his original. The lit- 
eral sense he presents, on the whole, with 
sufficient accuracy ; but the color of the 
strain, which determines its virtual expres- 
sion, is not always that of the old poem : — 
and he is apt to give it a purely modern air 
by using words that sound affeetedly in a lay 
of old times, when a quicker feeling of its 
character might have discovered fitter lan- 
guage. Of his performance we shall give a 
specimen — from one of the passages in the 
second part, that we have never been able to 
read in the original without a certain creeping 
sense of supernatural awe. The Burgundian 
warriors have set forth on their fatal journey, 
— and are stayed, on reaching the Danube, 
by the want of a ferryman to put them across 
the river. The destined chief of the party, 
Von Hagen, goes along the stream to seek for 
a boat, and falls in with a bevy of water-witches 
(Merwiper, Mere-women) playing in a foun- 
tain near the stream. He seizes their clothes ; 
and, by the law of such beings, they are thus 
compelled to answer his inquires : — but the 
first answer turns out to be a terrible mock- 
ery, and the next is a fearful warning. In the 
original, the episode is like the first glimpse 
behind the eurtain that hides a terrible future ; 
and the effect, grim and depressing, prepares 
us for the coming woe. In the version before 
us, scarcely a trace of this character, we 
apprehend, will be found; and the passage 
will serve as a pretty fair instance of what has 
been done and omitted by the translator. We 
italicize some of the words that might have 
been replaced by others better chosen, and in 
which his choice has affected the tone of the 
piece. Otherwise, as we have said, its sub- 
stance is rendered faithfully enough. — 

The river had o’erflowed its banks—no passage craft 

saw they: 

The kings felt puzzled to get o’er, with their august 
For NEN I trow—-the flood was very broad. 


Then from their horses’ backs the men leaped off with 
one accord. 


‘Now tarry here beside the stream,” said Hagen, 
“whilst I seek 

The ferryman more up the flood—and ’bout our 
transport speak, 

By ae his stout passage-boat, into Gelpfrates 
an : 29 

MT nt took, with confidence, his trusty shield in 

and. 
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He was well armed—besides his shield, which on his 
arm he placed, 

His polished helm, which gleamed afar, he ’neath his 
tonsils braced, 

And o’er his mail, in baldrick bore a weighty two- 
edged brand; 

Which through the very marrow cut, when wielded 
by his hand. 


Seeking the Danube ferryman a little up the stream, 

He heard a water-splashing play, and listened, as I 
deem 

It was occasioned by wise nymphs, disporting in a lake ; 

—-They came to cool themselves, I ween, and joyous 
bath partake. 


Sir Hagen got a glimpse of them, and slily would ad- 
vance ; 

Apprised thereof, they quickly dived below the 
water’s glance. 

—That they so well escaped from him, produced 
much merriment ; 

He took their clothes and nothing more—the hero 
was content. 


Then spake a mermaid to the knight—Hadburga was 
her name : 

Ÿ Rage Sir Hagen, hero bold !—attentive ear we 
claim. 

Ifyou’ll return again to us the raiment you have got, 

We'll tell you of your Hunnish trip, and what will 
be your lot !” 


They rn like aquatic birds, before him on the 
ood. 

Their insight into things to come he thought both 
keen and good ; 

And therefore was prepared, by faith, to credit what 
they said: 

Forthwith, she gave him wise reply, to what was in 
his head. 


Said she, ‘ With safety you may ride into King Et- 
zel’s land: 

Ipledge thereon my truth and troth—and, in idea, 
my hand ; 

That never noble king’s array obtained in foreign 
state, 

Such honor, and such lofty fame:—believe what I 
relate!” 


The mermaid’s words made Hagen’s heart to palpitate 
with joy; 

He gave them back the captured clothes—and left the 
virgins coy. 

No sooner had they hurried on their wondrous gar- 
mentry, 

Than they foretold, in truthful words, his fate in 
Hungarie. 


Loud en another water-nymph—this one Sieglinda 
ight— 
‘I warn you, Tronyie Hagen brave,—Sir Adrian’s 
son of might! 
That to obtain the clothes, my aunt has said what is 
not true: 


For shouldst thou journey to the Huns, that journey 
thou wilt rue. 


Trust me, you should ride back again, there yet is 
time, I ween ; 


For je bold knights of Burgundie have only bidden 
een 


That you should miserably die in royal Etzel’s land: 


Whoever rides to Hungarie, has death within his 
hand!” 


A few of the closing stanzas may be added, 
to show the manner in which the fatal story 
comes to itsend. Allthe Burgundian knights 
bave fallen, except King Gunther and Von 


Troneg Hagen. He, sorely wounded, is handed 
to the vengeful Chriemhild, bound as a prisoner, 
by Dietrich of Born. — 


Then went the queen Chriemhild to where Sir Hagen 
met her sight: 

I wot, full ruthless proved her speech unto the cap- 
tive knight! 

‘ Will you return, without delay, that which you took 
from me ? 

Then may you reach with life your home, in distant 
Burgundie.” 


Thereto replied the angered chief, ‘ Your prayer is 
~ made in vain, 

Most noble daughter of a king! for I an oath have 
ta’en 

That I will ne’er divulge the place where lies the 
hoard concealed ; 

So long as either king doth live, it will not be re- 
vealed! ” - 


“Then will I make short work ofit!” so said the 
lofty wife : 

She gave behest that Gunther brave should forthwith 
lose his life. 

His head was hewn from off its trunk—which by the 
hair she took, 

And bore it to the Tronyie chief, who mournfully did 
look 


Upon theghastly, dripping head of this much honor- 
ed king; | 

Then to Chriemhilda he again severe remark did 
bring : 

“Thou hast indeed thy will fulfilled—ending with 
brother’s blood! 

And, verily, in such a way, as I did fear you would. 


Now is the noble Burgund king prepared for early 
rave ! 

Eke Giselher, the young and good—and Gerenot the 
brave! 

Where the said hoard lies hid is, now, known but to 
God and me! 

And shall from thee, accursed wife! forever hidden 
be.” 


Said she, ‘*‘ You’ve foul atonement made, in purpose, 
deed, and word: 

Therefore ie I possess myself of virtuous Siegfried’s 
sword,— 

That which he bore on stalwart thigh, when last I 
saw the chief, 

Whose death has ever been to me,a keen, heart- 
rending grief.” 


She drew it from the well-known sheath—Hagen 
could not prevent— 

To take the warrior’s life, forthwith, was her unmask- 
ed intent. 

She swung it with both hands, and smote his head 
from off its trunk : 

King Etzel saw the vengeful deed, and from its hor- 
ror shrunk ! 


‘€ Alas!” the Hun king sighing said, ‘ how does the 
matter stand— 

That he, the boldest of all knights, should fall by 
woman’s hand? 

He, who in onslaught was the first—the bravest that 
bore shield! 

Although he was mine enemy, I fain to sorrow yield.” 


Then spake the ancient Hildebrand, ‘She shall no 
gainer be 

Through this same deed of deadly hate —whate’er 
becomes of me! 

Although he brought myself unto a very gulp of 

breath : 

I ne’ertheless will work revenge for valiant Hagen’s 

death!’ 
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Thereon did Master Hildebrand run at the fair 
Chriemhild— 

And smote so with his keen-edged sword, that hethe 
Hun queen killed: 

Truly, she felt abounding fear, and dreadfully amazed ! 

— What helped that she loudly shrieked, when he his 
arm upraised ? 


—Where’er one looked, the dead were seen, lying in 
clotted gore. , 

In pieces hewn lay Chriemhild’s corse, upon the dun- 
geon’s floor. 

Dietrich and Etzel now began to grieve and weep 


anew: 
They inwardly bewailed the loss of friends and liege- 
men true. 


Thus were the mighty of the earth by hand of death 
laid low ! 

The people all bemoaned aloud, and much of grief 
did know. 

Thus in _. suff’rings end was made of Etzel’s fes- 
tival: 

As joy and woe will ever be, the heritage of all! 


So ends the “ Nibelungens Noth,” a vast 


| flaming ruin quenched in a sea of blood; the 


record of which, it may be felt, is too stern and 
rude to admit of holiday phrases or to suit the 
composite terms of modern usage. These have 
been drawn upon by Mr. Birch more largely, 
we think, than was at all necessary ; and this 
greatly injures the poetical effect of his trans- 
lation. But we may add, that whoever may 
here read the story told in this fierce old epie, 
without going to the source—and can remember 
to allow duly for the varnish of Mr. Birch’s 
style—will probably desire to know more of 
the original poem. He will find, even in this 
rather too jaunty version of a Meistersinger, 
who was terribly in earnest, the outlines of a 
huge Titanic past; and be invited to measure 
with his own eyes the striking monument by 
which its image has been in some measure pre- 
served.— Atheneum. 


FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Forester is an Englishman, the son of 
a Dean of Manchester, who has resided for the 
last sixteen or seventeen years in America. 
Ardently addicted to field sports, he has pur- 
sued them in the new country with as much 
zest as in the old; though his tastes have 
induced him to prefer a class of sport anal- 
ogous to our partridge, pheasant, and grouse- 
shooting, rather than water-fowling. Want of 
opportunity, or of liking, has prevented him 
from engaging in the more perilous but less 
scientific chase of the far West, or of the 
remote forests of Canada and the Hudson’s 
Bay territory : but he knows the theory of ev- 
ery kind of sport pursued on the continent of 
North America, from rail and plover-shooting 
up to the moose, the elk, and the grisly bear 
of the Rocky Mountains ; and he has examined 
both written and oral accounts with a critical 
mind, so as to deduce the principles of the 
sport from the practical facts. Mr. Forester 
also appears to have used his pen, in conjunc- 
tion with other sporting spirits of the Western 
world, in periodical writings for the American 
public, with objects something more than lite- 
rary. The description of a fine weck’s sport, 
or the dramatized account of an extraordinary 
feat is all very well; but some of the writers 
have had higher aims. They would urge 
upon the State Legislatures the necessity of 
more stringent game-laws, and upon the public 
mind the propriety of observing such as do 
exist; they denounce the gluttony of ‘‘ snobs”’ 


and citizens, who encourage poachers and pot- 
hunters by purchasing their ill-gotten trophies 
in season and out of season; they would direct 
the public mind to the approaching extinction 
not only of vermin and beasts of prey, but of 
some of the noblest animals or handsomest 
birds with which the States once abounded ; 
and they hold up to odium the rustic ‘ sav- 
ages” who take advantage of the accidents 
of the seasons to massacre entire masses of 
creatures for some wretchedly small gain, as 
well as the unsystematic, unsportsmanlike 
slaughter continually carried on by town loaf- 
ers and village idlers, with bad guns and low- 
bred curs. 

In fact, ‘‘ sporting’’ would seem to be in a 
transition state in America; the condition of 
nature past, and that of art not yet attained. 
It being understood that by sporting is not 
meant lying on your back or your belly ina 
punt, or some such contrivance; for an indefi- 
nate number of hours, in the worst kind of 
weather, in order to massacre large numbers 
of water-fowl, or the dangerous but exciting 
chase of the wild or savage animals of the wil- 
derness. In Mr. Forester’s ideas, ‘‘ sporting”? 
embraces the enjoyment of air, exercise, and 
varying landscape ; the exhibition of animal in- 
stinct, increased by breeding, cultivated by art, 
and displaying sagacity that looks like a high 
effort of mind, together with the exhibition of 
judgment, readiness, and gunner-like skill on 
the part of the sportsman. And these, it strikes 


Bt 


us, may be nearly as well enjoyed at home as 
in America, — unless the thickness of the 
woods, the freshness of the landscapes, the 
wildness and extent of the marshy wastes, be 
an object with the sportsman ; for in all these 
America must carry off the palm. She seems 
to us to want game. Her hare is so small 
that it is popularly called and considered by 
persons above the vulgar a rabbit; the nice 
scrutiny of a naturalist being requisite to dis- 
cover the difference. Partridge and pheasant 
she has not; ruffed grouse (in American par- 
lance, partridges) cannot be followed with 
success from the rocky and woody nature of 
their haunts; the Canadian grouse is still 
more difficult of access, rare even to the natu- 
ralist. Grouse-shooting proper may still be 
met with on the Western prairies ; in other 
places it seems to be practically extinct, 
through the practices Mr. Forester denounces. 


“In the State of New Jersey, it is said that a 
few birds still linger among the sandy pine 
barrens, along the Southern shore; but if so, 
they have become so rare that it is worse than 
useless to attempt hunting for them. On the 
brush plains of Long Island they were entirely 
extinct, even before my arrival in America. 
Among the scrub oaks in the mountains of Pike 
and Northampton counties, in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, a few packs are supposed to be bred 
yearly, and a few sportsmen are annually se- 
duced into the attempts to find them. But an- 
nually the attempt is becoming more and more 
useless, and anything approaching to sport is 
absolutely hopeless. 

“Many years ago I spent a week among the 
forest land Northward of Milford; and with no 
Léa whatever, not so much as seeing a single 

ird. 

“In Martha’s Vineyard they are so strictly 
preserved, that I have never taken the trouble 
of travelling thither on the chance of obtaining 
permission to shoot at them; although I am ‚well 
aware that there are sportsmen from New York 
who resort thither yearly in pursuit of them. 

“On the barrens of Kentucky, where they 
formerly abounded, as in the Eastern States, 
they have become extinct; and, in truth, unless 
the sportsman is prepared to travel so far as 
Chicago, St. Joseph’s, or St. Louis, he has not 
much chance of obtaining anything to reward 
his pains in the way of grouse shooting.” 


As succedanea for our principes of the field, 
the moor, the wood, and the table, the Amer- 
icans have snipe and woodeock shooting in far 
greater perfection than we have; and quails, 
so numerous and so different in habits from 
those of Europe that they may be considered 
a new style of sport. There is also rail 
shooting from boats, made purposely to push 
through flats just covered by the rising tide, 
where the so-called sportsman stands in the 


|| bow, incapable of missing unless he is the | 
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merest bungler or he tumbles into the mud, 
but where all the merit is due to the boatman. 
And there is plover shooting, which is prac- 
tised in England ; though not exactly in the 
fashion in which the sandpiper is pursued. 


“ This sandpiper flies very swiftly, and when 
on the wing shows like a very large bird, owing 
to the great length of its sharp-pointed wings. 
At first sight, you would suppose it to be as 
large as a pigeon; although its body is not, in 
truth, very much larger than that of the com- 
mon snipe, or intermediate between that and 
the woodcook ; while the extent of its wings, 
from tip to tip, exceeds either of tlıese, by near- 
ly one-fourth. Like many other species of wild 
birds, this sandpiper is extremely cunning, and 
appears to be able to calculate the range of a 
fowling-piece with great nicety ; and you will 
constantly find them sitting perfectly at their 
case, until a few paces more would bring you 
within shot of them, and then rising, with their 
provoking whistle, just when you believe your- 
self sure of getting a crack at them. In the 
same manner they will circle round you, or fly 
past you, just out of gunshot, tempting you all 
the time with hopes that will still prove false, 
unless you have some such device as Eley’s car- 
tridges, by which to turn the shrewdness of this 
cunning little schemer to its own destruction. 

“In Rhode Island, where alone the sport is 
now pursued systematically, the mode adopted 
is this: the shooter, accompanied by a skilful 
driver, on whom, by the way, the whole onus 
of the business rests, and to whom all the merit 
of success if attained is attributable, is mounted 
in what is termed, in New England, a chaise, 
that is to say, an old-fashioned gig with a top. 
In this convenience he kneels down, with his 
left leg out of the carriage, and his foot firmly 
planted on the step, holding his &un ready to 
shoot at an instant’s notice. The driver, per- 
ceiving the birds as they are running and feed- 
ing on the open surface, selects one according to 
his judgment, and drives round it rapidly in 
concentric circles, until he gets within gunshot 
of it, and perceives by its motions that it will 
not permit a nearer approach. He then makes 
a short half turn from it, pulling the horse short 
up at the same instant; and at that very same 
instant, for the sandpiper rises invariably at the 
moment in which the chaise stops, the shooter 
steps out lightly to the ground, and kills his 
bird before it has got well upon the wing. 

“In the timing of all this various work on the 
part of the driver and the gunner, there is a 
good deal of skill requisite, and of course a good 
deal of excitement. But the real sport and the 
real skill are both on the part of the driver; 
whose duty it is to deliver his marksman as 
nearly as possible to the game, yet never to run 
the thing so close as to allow the sandpiper to 
take the wing before he has pulled up. 

“ The difference in the judgment and skill of 
the drivers is immense; and there is one gen- 
tleman in New York, a well-known and old 
friend of the public, who is said to be so in- 
finitely superior to all others, that the gun in his 
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chaise, even if it be handled by the inferior 
shot, is sure to come off the winner. It is not 
unusual, I am told, to bag from twenty to twen- 
ty-five couple of these delicious birds in a day’s 
sport in this manner; and I have heard of ın- 
finitely greater quantities being brought to bag.” 


In wild-fowl or water-fowl shooting America 
has the advantage over England, from the 
number of her lakes, the immense extent of 
her rivers and embouchures, with the varied 
character and climate of her sea-coast. <A still 
greater advantage arises from the comparative 
paucity of population: irregular fowlers may 
pursue the water birds; but they cannot on 
the same scale as in the case of land birds, 
where every parish-boy with a musket may do 
mischief. To those who are partial to this 
kind of sport America still offers great temp- 
tations; but it is chiefly on the sea-coast or 
towards the embouchures of rivers. The in- 
land waters, even in America, appear to have 
been acted upon by improvement ; at least in 
New York and the older free States, with 
which Mr. Forester seems most conversant. 
This is his account of duck-shooting on the in- 
land waters. 


“In the Eastern and Midland States, unless 
on the borders of the great lakes, this sport of 
late years can hardly be said to exist at all. 
The birds are becoming rare and wild, and 
although still shot in sufficient numbers by the 
local gunners, on the streams of New Jersey, to 
supply the demands of the markets, they are 
not found numerous enough to justify the pur- 
suit of the sportsman. 

“Formerly, on the drowned lands of Orange 
county, on the meadows of Chatham and Pine 
Brook, on the Passaic and its tributaries, before 
the modern system of draining and embanking, 
hundreds, nay, thousands of acres, were annual- 
ly covered with shallow water at the breaking 
up of winter; and the inundated flats were lit- 


erally blackened with all the varieties of duck - 


which I have heretofore enumerated, affording 
rare sport to the gunner, and alluring gentle- 
men from the larger cities to follow them with 
the canoe; in a day’s paddling of which among 
the inundated groves and over the floated mead- 
ows, it was no unusual event, nor regarded in 
anywise as extraordinary good fortune, to kill a 
hundred fowl and upward of the different varie- 
ties; all of which, however, are alike in one re- 
spect, that they are all delicious eating. I have 
myself been in the habit of considering the sum- 
mer duck as the most delicate and succulent 
food of the inland, as distinguished from the 
ocean ducks: but this, I believe, owing greatly, 
if not entirely, to its being the best fed of its ge- 
nus in the regions wherein I have been wont to 
eat it; for I understand that on the great lakes, 
and in the Western country generally, the blue- 
winged teal is regarded as its superior in epicu- 
rean qualifications. 

“ All that kind of shooting is now at an end 


in this district of country; and although they 
still abound on the great lakes, along the Cana- 
da frontier, and Eastward in the British provin- 
ces, the vast extent of those inland seas which 
they there frequent, renders it impossible, or, at 
least, so difficult as to become irksome to take 
them, except by lying at ambush on points over 
which they fly, and on the woody margins of the 
forest-streams and inlets, which they frequent 
for the purpose of feeding and roosting. In 


such localities, where streams, debouching into | 


the great lakes, flow through submerged and 
swampy woodlands, the ducks of all kinds are 
wont to fly regularly landward, in large plumps, 
or small scattered parties, for an hour or two 


preceding sundown; and a good shot well con- | 


cealed in such a place, with a good double gun, 
loaded with No. 4 up to BB, as may be the 
nature of his ground and the species of his 
game, will frequently return from a single eve- 
ning’s expedition loaded with twenty or thirty 
couple of wild fowl.” 


It may seem strange that Mr. Forester 
should give accounts from which a conclusion 
is deduced so much at variance with the usual 
idea of game in America ; and perhaps some- 
thing may be allowed for the fact just men- 
tioned, that he seems more conversant with 
the older- settled free States than with those of 
the South and West, or with the British pos- 
sessions towards the North. In the West, 
however, sport—that is, shooting systematical- 
ly and over trained dogs — is not introduced ; 
and in the South it is not every one that could 
stand the climate. Possibly, also, Mr. Fores- 
ter’s agitation in favor of game-laws may have 
tempted him to paint the scarcity of game as 
greater than it really is. Still, the facility of 
locomotion by steam-boat and railway does to 
a great extent the work of increasing popula- 
tion; easily transporting the city poacher 
(though in law no more a poacher than Mr. 
Forester) to a distance, and enabling the pot- 
hunters of remote places to transmit their 
spoils to the gourmands of the city. This is 
his lamentation over snipe and woodcock shoot- 
ing on the ‘‘ Drowned Lands’ of Orange 
county. 


“The shooting on that ground is now ended. 
The Erie railway passes within ten miles of it, 
and it is now overrun with city poachers and 
pot-hunters; besides being shot incessantly by 
the farmer’s boys and village idlers of the neigh- 
borhood, who have begun to compete with the 
New York vagabonds in supplying the markets 
with game. 

“T confess that I have often wondered that 
the owners of these tracts have not had the 
shrewdness to discover that by enforcing the 
laws, and prohibiting trespassers, they might an- 
nually let the shooting of these ranges for very 
considerable sums. ‘The Drowned Lands’ are 


in general held in large farms, and the best | 
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shooting is all owned, comparatively speaking, by 
a very few individuals. I have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying that if some half-dozen or 
eight farmers, whose land I know, would reso- 
lutely put an end to all shooting on their prem- 
ises, they could readily let the right of shooting 
to an association of gentlemen, at a price which 
would put a hundred dollars annually into each 
of their pockets. 

“T could find the gentlemen who would give 
it, and be but too glad of the opportunity ; and 
who, looking forward to enjoyment of the same 
sport in future years, would neither wantonly 
annihilate the stock, nor do the mischief to the 
grass crops and fences which continually results 
from the incursions of the loafers and vagabonds 
who compose the great bulk of rural sportsmen. 
I really should greatly rejoice at seeing some- 
thing of this sort attempted. Its effect would be 
most beneficial on the preservation of game 
generally throughout the United States.” 


It is Mr. Forester’s opinion that little of the 
mechanical part of sporting can be taught, and 
that that little is better taught by example 
than by precept. Practice is the only method 
of acquiring certainty of aim and readiness in 
firing. The different results which are found 
in the success of equal shots are owing to a 
knowledge of the haunts and habits of different 
birds, and special observation of nature in the 
field. To facilitate the acquisition of this kind 
of knowledge is the main object of Mr. Fores- 
ter’s book; and he draws very freely upon 
the natural historians of America — Wilson, 
Audubon, Giraud, Godman, and others. Amer- 
ican shooting is divided into three parts, — 
upland, analogous to our common shooting ; 
bay or water-fowl shooting ; and wild sports of 
the wilderness. Under each of these three 
heads Mr. Forester gives a list of the animals 
included in the division, with a full descrip- 
tion of their forms and habits, quoted from one 
or more historians, occasionally interspersed 
with his own remarks, when he thinks addi- 
tion, qualification, or correction needed. The 
directions, remarks, and anecdotes more dis- 
tinctly applicable to the sportsman, follow in 
like manner, arranged under distinct heads, 
and, with some advice on dogs, guns, and the 
miscellanies of the sportsman, form the origi- 
nal part of the work ; the natural history not 
being compilation so much as direct quotation. 

Mr. Forester’s manner is frank and earnest, 
with a little of the peculiar ‘hail fellow well 
met’’ style which belongs to the modern school 
of sporting writers. It does not, however, 
seem to be imitation in him, but natural, part 
of the mind and manners of the man ; and his 
matter is of the same racy and original kind, 
—always clear and characteristic, with some of 
the freshness of the scenery in which his art 
and its subjects live, move, and have their 
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being. He has poetical feeling too, and can 
paint a picture. Here is one from summer 
woodcock shooting. 


“I have taken the opportunity of making 
these observations on dog-breaking and dog- 
hunting in this place, because in summer wood- 
cock shooting, above any other phase of the 
sport, an implicit obedience, great steadiness, 
and perfect stanchness are required in the dog. 
In quail or snipe shooting, you can see your dog 
the greater part of the time; you can observe 
his every motion ; and can usually, if you are 
quick-sighted and ready-witted, foresee when he 
is about to commit a fault in time to check him. 
In summer shooting, wo betide you if you enter- 
tain so wild ahope. You hunt darklıng, catch- 
ing sight of your four-footed companion only by 
snatches, often judging him to be on the point, 
because you have ceased to hear the rustle of 
his sinuous movement through the bushes; or 
because you have not seen his form gliding 
among the water-flags or fern so recently as you 
should have done, had he turned at his regular 
distance, and quartered his ground without find- 
ing game. 

“It is not once in ten, nay, in twenty times, 
that you see him strike his trail, draw on it, be- 
come surer, and stand stiff. You lose him for a 
moment, look for him where he ought to be, and 
find him because he is there, pointing as you 
expected. A step or two forward, with your 
thumb on the hammer, and the nail of your fore- 
finger touching the inside of your trigger-guard. 
Still he stands steady as a rock ; and you know 
by the glare of his fixed eye, and the frown of 
his steadfast brow, and the slaver on his lip, 
that the skulking cock is within ten feet of his 
nose, perhaps within ten inches. You kick the 
skunk cabbages with your foot, or tap the bunch 
of cat-briars with your gun-muzzle—and flip-flap 
up he jumps, glances, half-seen for a second, be- 
tween the stems of the alder bushes, and is lost 
to sight among the thick foliage of their dark 
green heads, before your gun-butt has touched 
your shoulder. But your eye has taken his line 
—the trigger is drawn, the charge splinters the 
stems and brings down a shower of green leaves, 


and among them you fancy that you have seen 


an indistinct something falling helplessly earth- 
ward—that you have heard the thud of his tum- 
ble on the moist ground. Nevertheless, anxious 
although you be, and doubtful of your own suc- 
cess, you stir not from the spot. At the report 
of the gun, your dog couched instantly ; you can 
scarcely see him, so closely has he charged 
among the water-grass, with his nose pressed 
into the very earth between his paws. 

“You drop your butt upon the toe of your 
boot, if the ground be very wet, and begin to 
load, rapidly, yet coolly and deliberately. Yes! 
you have killed him: you may see the feathers 
floating yonder, in the still murky air of the 
windless swamp. You half-cock your locks, and 
apply the caps; and, expectant of the coming 
order, Don lifts his nose wistfully. ‘Hold up, 
seek dead;’ and carefully, gingerly, as if he 
were treading upon eggs, knowing as well as 
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you do that the bird is dead, and knowing pret- | a view to their abrogation, and the Legislature 


ty well where he is, at a slow trot, moving his 
nose from this side to that, snuffing the tainted 
air, and whipping his flanks with his feathered 
stern, he draws onward at a slow trot. Now he 
has caught the scent, he straightens his neck, 
quickens his pace a little, decidedly and boldly, 
and stands firm. ‘Good dog, fetch He stoops, 
picks up the dead bird, by the tip of the wing 
only, and brings him, without ruffling a feather. 
How conscious, how happy, how perfectly aware 
that he has merited your approbation, that you 
have both played your parts handsomely, as he 
hands you the trophy !” 


A more general feature of interest than the 
sporting descriptions, merely as descriptions, is 
the illustration they afford of American opin- 
ions and the progress of agriculture and socie- 
ty. Some of these have been exhibited in the 
passages already quoted, and the book abounds 
| with them. Field sports in America cannot 
be pursued so exclusively as in the old coun- 
try; nor can game be preserved in the same 
way. There are, however, game-laws, as to 
seasons; and the laws against trespassers 
would suffice for game-preserving if the land- 
owners pleased. With the mass of people the 
game restrictions are as unpopular as they 
ever were in this country ; and the sympathy 
of non-sporting citizens is with the poachers. 
Yet, strange to say, while game and game-laws 
are assailed in aristocratic Great Britain with 


is gradually yielding to the assault, something 
like a favorable leaning seems entertained for 
them by the States in Democratic America. 
This may be owing to the exertions of the 
sporting clubs, and of individuals through the 
periodical press, as well as to a fear that may 
arise in the minds of men not addicted to field 
sports, lest the indigenous races of animals 
should be wantonly extinguished. Be this as 
it may, a law against summer woodcock shoot- 
ing in two counties, suggested by Mr. Fores- 
ter, (though, as we have seen, he indulged in 
the sport himself,) has been passed by the 
State of New York, while his book was passing 
through the press. Hear his ‘ Io triumphe.”’ 


“At the moment of correcting the press of 
this page, I learn that the game law, which I 
mentioned above as having been prepared by 
myself and submitted to the Sportsman’s Club 
of New York, has been presented by petition 
from the counties of Rockland and Orange, has 
passed the Legislature of the State, and is now 
law for those two gallant counties. There is 
no more summer cock-shooting, gentlemen, in 
Orange or Rockland—the first two counties of 
America in which I ever pulled a trigger. Bra- 
vo, the river counties! Who will be the next to 
follow the glorious example ? Long Island, West- 
chester, Putnam, Dutchess—and last, not least, 
New Jersey—the eyes of men are upon you!” 

Spectator. 
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CHAPTER III. — MRS. PURSEY ASSERTS A 
WIFE’S PREROGATIVE.—MR. PURSEY ENTER- 
TAINS MR. JULIUS MACFUM. 


Old Solomon obeyed the injunctions of his 
master to the letter ; and, as this piece of an- 
tiquated hideousness surveyed the weak points 
of Mrs. Pursey’s establishment, and noted the 
internal economy of her household, a sneer 
played upon his lip, for he foresaw no demand 
upon his cunning — inasmuch as the place was 
extremely easy of access. 

Though in her “heart of hearts”? Mrs. 
Pursey was delighted with Mr. Macfum’s 
kind present, and particularly with the wine, 
she did not feel entirely satisfied as to the rec- 
titude of the donor’s character. He was 
certainly very gentlemanly in his manners, 
and very good-looking, and, above all, evi- 
dently accustomed to high female society (he 
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paid many compliments to Mrs. Pursey) ; but 
she could not dislodge from her mind a certain 
‘she knew not what,’ that made her very 
uncomfortable. She believed that she was not 
generally a suspicious person; far from it; 
but in this case she must say, she had her 
doubts. Henry might mark her words, and 
sce whether or not she was right in her sus- 
picions. AI she would say to her husband 
was, ‘“ Beware.”’ It is indisputable that wo- 
men are more suspicious than men. How is 
this to be aceounted for? Are they generally 
of a less generous disposition; or is it the 
greater acuteness of their sympathies, that 
enables them to discern with a quicker gaze 
the scoundrel beneath the blandishments of a 
dandy man of honor, or to read hypocrisy 
where blinder man reads consummate virtue ? 

The visitors who honored the Purseys with 
their company unanimously declared that the 
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two Wilsons were the finest specimens of that 
master it had ever been their good fortune to 
behold. At last Henry’s vanity was so tickled 
by this inordinate praise of his friend’s 
presents, that he caused two lamps to be made 
to throw a light upon the rich browns and 
greens of the flattered Buggins. 

The fine fruity port that had been in bottle 
| some twenty years, to the certain knowledge 
of Mr. Macfum (though old Solomon, who 
helped to bottle it, had been in the employ of 
Mr. Moss but eighteen months), was proudly 
treasured by Henry Pursey. In short, Pur- 
sey declared the filthy concoction manufac- 
tured by the Jew attorney to be the finest 
wine he had ever tasted, and he flattered him- 
self he had swallowed some good wine in his 
time. His heart bounded with gratitude 
towards Macfum. It was flattering to his self- 
love that he should have awakened so instan- 
taneous and sincere a friendship as that which 
it was very evident Macfum entertained for 
him ; and he forthwith requested his wife to 
confine her disgraceful suspieions to her own 
bosom, and if she could not think as she ought 
to think, at least to treat his friend with the 
utmost courtesy whenever he might honor 
them with a visit. The wife, as in duty 
bound, promised to obey the commands of her 
husband, though, as she affirmed with some 
pertinacity, she still had her doubts. To 
show his utter disregard of his wife’s suspi- 
cions, as well as to parade his most excellent 
wine, Pursey determined to bring all the re- 
sources of his diminutive establishment into 
requisition, and give a select dinner party, to 
consist of Macfum and two or three of his 
(Pursey’s) young associates.” It was in vain 
that Mrs. Pursey urged the absence of a fish- 
kettle, and the utter inefficiency of the kitchen 
range for the purpose. Henry was firm in his 
resolve — he would give the dinner. Where- 
upon (to do Mrs. Pursey justice) the little 
woman busied herself making the necessary 
preparations, shaping their slender means to 
the end in view with a skill worthy of Miss 
Cobbet. Macfum consented to honor Pursey 
with his company, provided the latter would 
promise not to waste “that choice vintage ? on 
his guests. “ For,” said Macfum, “ the man 
who gives much of his best wine at his dinner- 
parties, is ignorant of its value, and has to 
learn that after a certain point men don’t 
know the difference between good and bad 
drink. And,” added this self-denying indi- 
vidual, “ for my part, I prefer a glass of light 
French wine, this weather. If you insist up- 
on throwing away your port, mind, I shall be 
party to no such criminal proceeding, I warn 
you.” But Pursey had determined to make 


his entertainment in every way worthy of his 
distinguished guest ; he therefore gave no 
heed unto the advice of his generous friend, 
but made up his mind to uncork a dozen of 
his port at least on the occasion. He took 
care, however, out of deference to Macfum’s 
suggestion, to provide some light claret, so 
that his generous friend might indulge his 
preference. The party was to consist of six 
persons only, and on the day appointed for 
the festivity, poor little Mrs. Pursey ‘was in a 
fever of excitement. In the early part of the 
day she was in a desperate state of anxiety 
lest the man she had hired to wait should dis- 
appoint her: then there was the chance of the 
salmon breaking ; and then — who could tell? 
— the chimney might catch fire. In short, 
she was heard to declare to a female friend 
afterwards, that she would not bear so heavy 
a responsibility again for all she could think 
of. Yet maternal responsibilities in no way 
pressed heavily upon this lady’s mind. She 
must have been oddly educated. 

Pursey’s four ordinary associates : were 
punctual to the dinner hour. As they 
declared unanimously on their way to Chel- 
sea, “they were always in time for a feed.” 
Mr. Macfum, however, impressed the company 
with a sense of his importance, after the fash- 
ion of most lions, by keeping the dinner wait- 
ing for half an hour. This delay on the part 
of Macfum was never forgiven by Mrs. Pur- 
sey. Take this for a general rule — a man 
who has once kept a lady’s dinner waiting 
for the space of half an hour, has lost her 
favor irrevocably. 


Pursey’s dinner passed off very quietly. 


With the dessert came the famous port. Mac- 
fum begged to be allowed to keep to the claret, 
as he had been recommended to drink no oth- 
er wine, and very little of that. Pursey 
excused his friend, and passed the kottle on to 
his other guests, severally assuring them that 
they would find that port no common wine. 
They were all young men. They accepted 
the proffered port as of the very finest vintage, 
and tried to persuade themselves that they 
liked it. 

Macfum observed them narrowly, and was 
pleased to find that they agreed with him 
in calling the wine in question a very fine 
glass of port. 

‘“ Deuced fine! upon my honor, Pursey,” 
said Mr. Augustus Porson, a young man with 
an incipient moustache and a lisp. ‘The 
beeswing is perfect.” 

‘ My idea of a fine port, exactly,’ declared 
Mr. Arthur Murton. ‘‘There’s a fine flavor 
of the wood.” Mr. Murton’s distinguishing 
characteristics were a love of the Brixton style 
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of hair-cropping, and a weakness in favor of 
French women. 

‘It’s a nice dry wine — not too sweet,’ 
thought Mr. Muskey, whose mind was wholly 
absorbed in an unceasing contemplation of his 
symmetrical proportions. ‘“ Though I’m al- 
ways afraid of port — it’s apt to discolor my 
face.” 

And Mr. Alum could not appreciate the 
wine, inasmuch as his mouth was out of taste 
— his tongue rough. Thus the five young 
men drank from Pursey’s pet bin ; and, such 
is the force of imagination or blind ignorance 
of youth, they conceived that they were im- 
bibing the very choicest vintage. Macfum 
made a study of this scene, for it was preg- 
nant with a hopeful lesson to him. It was 
strong evidence of the gullibility of human 
nature, and the moral he drew from it was to 
this effect : — If you wish to dazzle a young 
man, you should appeal to his judgment with- 
out allowing him to exercise it. Thus, you 
would say to him, “The best judges have 
pronounced this port to be an exquisite wine : 
I give it to you, for I know you are a judge 
in these matters.” He will then drink the 
most execrable stuff, and declare it to be of 
first-rate quality. You have appealed to his 
judgment, and forestalled it by giving the de- 
cision of the highest authorities on the ques- 
tion. An old man will not be dazzled in this 
way. When you have to deal with a man of 
the world — that is to say, with one who is 
used to the pettiness, the chicanery, and the 
vice of the world — for in the estimation of 
most men he is but a poor authority in any 
matter who is a stranger to the grosser phases 
of life — you must appeal directly to his 
judgment, accept it as final, and, moreover, 
thank him for it. 

The young men, though they vowed that 
they had seldom tasted so finea wine, were par- 
tieularly abstemious while any of it remained 
upon the table. At first they smacked their 
lips as they sippeu it, and passed the bottle 
about merrily ; but very soon their ‘‘ ardor 
effervescent’’ cooled, and they adjourned to 
the claret jug. Macfum noted this effect 
of Moss’s concoction, and chuckled thereat. 
Macfum had a marvellous contempt for human 
nature, a contempt resulting from long study 
of its meaner phases. He was a philosopher 
in his way. Men, to his thinking, were but 
so many chess-men ; life, the chess-board. 
Now the king held all in check ; now the cas- 
tle frowned defiance on the king ; and now, in 
desperate strait, the king took refuge behind a 

awn. And Macfum, in his complacent judg- 
ment, believed himself to be the Staunton of 


the game —the subtle player who could turn 


the tables upon his foe, in spite of the most 
conflicting disadvantages. He felt that he 
could twist these five young men about his lit- 
tle finger, as the saying runs; and so in the 
plenitude of his own power, he contemplated 
their moral weakness— their forlorn gullibil- 
ity, and pitied them. 

The party over, the commotion in Mrs. Pur- 
sey’s establishment gradually subsided, and 
again the tide of time rippled on quiescently. 

In the first flush of wedded’ happiness, 
Henry had given his wife permission to open 
his letters; he now repented of this generos- 
ity. Macfum hadılately persuaded him to re- 
scind the absurd license, if he wished to lead 
a happy life. Macfum urged that it was all 
very well for boys and girls to keep up this 
insipid confidence, but that men of the world 
knew that it was impossible for any length of 
time. ‘‘ Suppose, for instance,”’ said Macfum, 
‘““] want you to join me in a visit to Mdile. 
Dellalanti’s, at Richmond ; how can I write to 
you while your wife opens your letters? The 
thing is impossible. And— hang it! — when 
we want to have a jolly night, how are you to 
be got at, if your wife sees all your letters? 
For her sake, as well as for your own, then, 
you should n’t allow it.” 

Pursey, accordingly, ventured one morning 
to suggest that, as he did not see the letters 
that came to his wife, he thought she should 
restrain herself from opening his. To this 
proposition the wife replied that her husband 
was perfectly welcome to see every line she 
received, and that it was his own fault if he 
did not; and that, as she had always opened 
his letters hitherto, she should for the 
future. Henry met this assertion with a posi- 
tive command that his letters be delivered to 
him unopened. This provoked a truly conju- 
gal dialogue, and the two parted with mutual 
assurances of profound hatred. The bosom 
of Mrs. Pursey heaved with indignation, 
and having turned the matter over in her 
mind, she came to the conclusion that she 
had never been so gressly insulted before, 
and that she had made a wretched mistake 
in selecting for a husband the man whose 
hated name she bore. And then her thoughts 
turned to Pursey the lover, to Henry Pursey 
the devout worshipper at her feet, and she 
wept, and wished their courtship would come 
back again. She went to her bed-room and 
unpacked her wedding garments, and cried 
over them, and thousht of the day when she 
pronounced the fatal “I will.” Presently a 
postman’s knock resounded through the house, 
and Mrs. Pursey started at the sound. She 
had resolved upon maintaining her right to 
open her husband’s letters — at least some 
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semblance of his past confidence should yet 
be hers. 

The letter was marked immediate, and ran 
as follows : — 


‘My pear Harry, —T wish to see you 
immediately on the most important business. 
The Overland Mail is in, and by it I have a 
letter from my uncle: the dilatory old ruffian 
excuses himself from sending any remittance 
per this post, and promises a double supply 
by the next. This is extremely unfortunate, 
inasmuch as the bill to which you were kind 
enough to attach your name for me becomes 
due the day after tomorrow. You know me 
too well to imagine that I would allow any 
harm to come to you if I could possibly avoid 
it. Really, one cannot place the least con- 
fidence in relations; they are so deuced 


| crotchety. Pray meet me to-morrow at Per- 


kins’s: I think I can arrange matters to our 
mutual satisfaction. Assuring you that I 
would make any sacrifice rather than allow 


| you to be saddled with my bill, I am, as 


ever, dear Harry, 
“ Jurius Macrum. 
“To Henry Pursey, Esq. 


“I would not mention the matter to Mrs. 
Pursey. Women do not understand these 
matters. Perhaps it isa great blessing that 
they do not. —J. M.” 


Mrs. Pursey had but the most indistinct 
notion of the nature of a bill. All she did 
know upon the subject was that it was some 
awful instrument that worried men to death. 
She now appreciated Henry’s reasons for with- 
drawing his confidence from her and she made 
up her mind to this, namely, that in married 
life confidence and truth are synonymous, and 
that secretiveness foreshadows wrong. 


CHAPTER IV.— THE RENEWAL. 


‘So, Henry, I can now appreciate your mo- 
tives for wishing me not to open your letters,”’ 
said Mrs. Pursey, on her husband’s return. 
“You see I have opened it,” she added, as 
Henry took up Macfum’s letter. 

‘And, pray, what discovery have you 
made, Madam?” asked the husband, angrily. 

“Read the letter — read it. J knew what 
Mr. Macfum was, long ago.” 

Pursey read the letter, folded it calmly, and 
seatıng himself with portentous deliberation, 
glanced indignantly at his wife. She met his 
look of anger with that provoking indifference 
which women can so well assume when bent 
upon having the best of an argument; and the 
pair sat for some minutes in silence, presenting 
no very encouraging picture of that phantom so 
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bruited about, and called ‘‘ Wedded Bliss !”’ 
At length the husband’s anger oozed out in 
speech, and a tart, connubial tiff ensued. Mr. 
Pursey failed in his attempt to exonerate his 
friend from any dishonest intention in the eyes 
of his wife ; neither did he convince her that 
she had acted improperly in disobeying his in- 
junctions as to the opening of his letters. Mrs. 
Pursey vouchsafed some truly feminine argu- 
ments in justification of her conduct. All she 


‘knew was that she had opened Mr. Macfum’s 
letter, and that she should continue to open 


any letter that came to the house. As she had 
said before, she had her doubts, and he (Pur- 
sey) must not blame her if he was ruined by 
his fine friend. 

Utterly forgetful of his wife’s admonitions, 
and trusting implicitly in the sincerity of Mac- 
fum’s friendship, Pursey betook himself to 
the place of appointment at the hour indicated 
in Macfum’s letter. He found Macfum already 
there, and in a most desponding state of mind ; 
and beside the dolorous Macfum sat Mr. Moss. 
The appearance of this latter personage was 
certainly not prepossessing ; and indistinct ideas 
of his resemblance to the Jew attorneys painted 
by Dickens and others, floated before the men- 
tal vision of the unsophisticated youth. But 
a glance at Macfum reassured him. Pursey’s 
heart swelled with pity, and with a hope that 
he had yet the power to relieve his friend. 
Yes, come what may, he would stand by Mac- 
fum, for he was a fine hearted fellow. 

“My dear boy, how are you?” said Mac- 
fum, in a tone of melancholy that would have 
thawed the coldest heart, as he grasped Pur- 
sey’s hand. “I scarcely know how to meet 
you.” 

A minute observer might have detected a 
smile, or rather a savage grin, upon the oily 
features of Mr. Moss, as Macfum addressed 
Pursey. Pursey assured Macfum that he was 


quite ready to do anything that eould extri- | 


cate him from his trouble. 

“ Extrieate Mr. Macfum !”” interposed the 
Jew, with the demon-grin still upon his greasy 
features ; ‘‘ you are the acceptor of the bill, I 
believe ; are you not?” 

“I am so,’ answered Pursey, in an embar- 
rassed tone, and naturally turning to Macfum 
for a solution of the attorney’s mysterious 
words. 

“Hang it, I shouldn’t care a rap if the 
consequences fell only on me. But it is you, 
my dear boy — it is your being involved in 
the matter, that cuts me to the heart,’ said 
Macfum. 

Still the attorney grinned, and could scarcely 
refrain from clapping his hands, in the huge- 
ness of his approbation. Did he think he was 
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at the theatre? Did he, for the moment, fancy 
himself in the pit, witnessing the performance 
of a clever actor ? 

“ What’s to be done ?”’ at length asked Pur- 
sey, anxious to be relieved from his alarm. 
“To what extent am I involved?” 

‘ Didn’t you read the amount? Here is 
the bill — for one hundred pounds, sir ; only 
a hundred,”’ said the Jew, chuckling. “I dare 
say, you will be glad to take it up for your 
friend, as the amount is not heavy.” 

“ That is no affair of yours, Mr. Moss. You 
will not take it up, I know. I asked you 
here to see if we could come to some arrange- 
Your Jew’s 
heart has no sympathy with a man’s misfor- 
tunes. You'd thrust a writ into the clenched 
hand of a dying man—so utterly are you 
without any feeling beyond your sordid, grasp- 
ing usurer’s love of sixty per cent. You may 
retire, Mr. Moss, to do your worst. And if 
there is one recollection that can sweeten a 
man’s death-bed more than another, it is, that 
on all hands it -is agreed’ that there are no 
attorneys beyond the grave.” 

Mr. Moss rose in obedience to the impres- 
sive exhortation of Mr Macfum, and prepared 
to take his departure. The man’s colorless 
face quivered with rage; but the spirit that 
repels an insult dwelt not in his breast. He 
contented himself with shaking his instrument 
of torture (the bill) before the friends ; and 
growling between his teeth, ‘‘ You had better 
be punctual,” shuffled out of the room. 

‘Is n’tit melancholy to be in the hands of 
such a miscreant ? ” said Macfum, when the 
attorney had effected his disappearance from 
their presence. ‘‘ Doesn’t it put one out of 
humor with human nature to see such utter 
animals, such grovelling brutes, crawl this 
earth, and with brazen impudence style them- 
selves men. I’ve been talking to that fellow 
for the last two hours; I’ve put my case to 
him, talked to him as man to man; but no, 
sir, he didn’t see any distress — couldn’t bring 
himself to sympathize with my misfortune. 
He’s an old lump of ugly granite — the most 
sightless and degraded piece of Nature’s pot- 
tery it has ever been my misfortune to meet. 
Upon my word, Pursey, it does one’s heart 
good to meet you after such a fellow.” 

‘ Come, how can I assist you in this matter ? 
I haven’t sixpence at my command just now, 
so I fear I must be utterly powerless. I’ll do 
anything in my power, but pray screen me 
from that Jew.” 

“My dear boy, you probably know that if 
I dishonor my bill, youare answerable for the 
amount.’ 


« Good God, Macfum !’’ For the first time 


Henry trembled as to the issue of the matter. 
So secure had he felt in Macfum’s manage- 
ment of the business, that it had never struck 
him that he, more than his friend, was in danger. 

““ Pray don’t alarm yourself, my dear Pur- 
sey,’ interrupted Macfum soothingly. “ No 
harm shall come to you, depend uponit. I 
would lose my right hand rather than to see 
you scathed in this matter. 
stake — need I say more ?”’ 

‘* Pardon me, my dear Macfum. You can 
understand my alarm. A demand upon me 
for such a sum”? 

““ Recollect, Pursey, that there is no demand 
upon you for a farthing. I trust you do not 
intend to put forth a supposition prejudicial 
to my honor as a gentleman.” \ 

‘Lam the last man in the world to say 
aught to offend you, Macfum. On the con- 
trary, I cannot express to you the earnestness 
of my desire to be of some service to you in 
this dilemma.”’ Pursey was now perfectly re- 
assured ; he had not mistaken Macfum : Mac- 
fum was a fine fellow. 

‘““I have no favor to ask of you, Pursey,”’ 
said Macfum, somewhat coldly ; ‘and, as it is 
getting late, and I have an appointment at 
seven, I must be going.” 

Pursey was touched at this sudden change 
in the manner of his friend, and now thorough- 
ly ashamed of his own past fears. He insisted, 
therefore, upon detaining Macfum that he 
might thoroughly restore himself in his good 
opinion. Macfum reluctantly yielded to Pur- 
sey 's entreaty. 

‘My dear Macfum,”” said the latter, with 
emotion, “I have, however unwillingly, wound- 
ed your feelings. Weare friends of but short 
acquaintance, yet I trust that, nevertheless, 
we entertain for each other a regard not often 
won so suddenly. I must confess to you that 
you have awakened in me a strong friendship 
for you, and great admiration for your talents ; 
and all I have to beg of you is, that in your 
need you will not withhold from me the pleas- 
ure of serving you to the utmost of my power. 
I see youembarrassed. As your friend, I ask 
you earnestly, can I serve you?” 

“I must own, Pursey, that I felt hurt by 
some exclamations which escaped you a few 
minutes ago. But now I understand you, 
and, believe me, any past feeling of pique 
shall be forgotten. I will be equally candid 
with you, seeing that you are so truly my 
friend, and will at once own that you can serve 
me, and effectively. I would rather not, 
however, put you to the test, since your refu- 
sal must at once put an end to our acquaint- 
ance; inasmuch as it would imply want of 
confidence on your part in my honor.” 
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‘ My dear fellow, I promise beforehand.’’ 

«Well, then, unsolicited by me, you con- 
sent to accept another bill to the amount of 
that previously accepted by you forme. It is 
only a matter of form, to delay the payment of 
the other three months. You see your accept- 
ance of this will enable me to pay that due in 
a few days, so that I shall gain the time that 


| must expire before the arrival of my remit- 


tance”? 

Henry at once assented to this pausible 
proposition, signed the. bill, and took leave of 
his friend, without any misgiving at his heart. 

And Macfum, who always persuaded. Moss 
to cash’ his bills, on the assurance that his 
aristrocratic acquaintance would rather pay the 
amount ten times over than see him (Macfum) 
locked up, wended his way to the Attorney’s 
office, confident in the result of the visit. 


CHAPTER V.— THE ACCEPTOR GETS OUT OF 


THE WAY. 


Henry Pursey returned home on the even- 
ing of his interview with Macfum and Mr. 
Moss, with the consoling intelligence that he 
and his friend had arranged matters to their 
mutual satisfaction. In spite of Mrs. Pursey’s 
affectionate assurance, that she could not be- 


| lieve anything he said now, Henry contrived 


® 


| contribute to lighten his care. 
he felt himself certainly not the ‘ superior an- 


to sleep that and six consecutive nights. On 
the seventh evening, however, he returned 
home in no enviable state of mind ; and Mrs. 


| Pursey was not long in discovering his anxiety. 


Whereupon, he underwent a tedious cross- 
questioning upon the subject, which did not 
That evening 


imal,’’ for it was his duty to be the bearer of 
tidings of his own stupidity. He had that 
morning received the following letter from 
Macfum :— 


‘My pear Pursuy,—T have sad news to 
communicate. I cannot get the second bill 
cashed, and Moss refuses to accept it as pay- 
ment for the first, of course. What the deuce 
is to be done? The bill is due to-morrow 
(Saturday). You had better get out of 
the way for a few days, till I can arrange 
the matter. My dear boy, I am exceedingly 
grieved that you should be put to this incon- 
venience on my account. The world is coming 
to a pretty state of things, is it not, when a 
gentleman can’t get a bill for a paltry hundred 
cashed? Upon my word, I am so tired of the 
rascalities and pettinesscs of London, that I be- 
gin to have serious thoughts of putting a ring 
through my nose, eschewing paletots and 
trousers, being tattooed after an artistic design 
(as a parting lift to native talent), and settling 
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upon the Oronoko with a few squaws and a 
calumet. Joking aside, I would earnestly ad- 
vise you, my dear fellow, to take a run out of 
town for a day or two; and, depend upon it, 
no exertion shall be wanting on my part to 
effect an arrangement with that old sinner, 
Moss.—Yours, as ever, 
Juzius Macrum.” 


“ Tell your wife and family to be careful 


how they open the street door, as one of Moss’s 


men will be lurking about ; and if he gets in, 
it will play the deuce with you.—J. M.” 


Pursey had certainly an humiliating part to 
perform in communicating the purport of this 
letter to his wife. He stammered terribly as 
he began his recital; that is to say, he hinted 
a point, then blundered round about his mean- 
ing, for he dreaded the sarcasms which the dis- 
covery of the result of his acceptance would 
provoke from his shrewd spouse. He still had 
faith in his friend’s integrity, but he could not 
now deny that he had acted foolishly in risking 
the happiness of himself and family to oblige 
a man who was a comparative stranger to him. 

‘ Now, Henry, I must insist upon knowing 
the reason of this gloom. A woman has a 
right to her husband’s confidence.” Mrs. 
Pursey was an earnest advocate of the rights 
of woman, and was so fearful of. being looked 
upon as the slave of her husband, that she op- 
posed his opinions at every opportunity, and 
vindicated the independence of her sex, at the 
expense of her happiness as a wife. At every 
turn the rights of woman were flung in Pursey’s 
teeth ; and at length he declared, that in his 
opinion, the rights of married women appeared 
to be the privilege of tormenting and abusing, 
and setting at defiance the life, the principles, 
and the commands of their lords and masters ; 
and he, moreover, showed his sense of the fal- 
lacy of his wife’s doctrines, by making an 
organ-boy a present of three volumes of Mrs. 
Ellis, which Mrs. Pursey had contrived to buy 
out of the housekeeping money. Mrs. Pursey 
declared, that if it should be their misfortune 
to have a girl born to them, she would try and 
prevail upon the authoress of the ‘ Women of 
England ”’ to educate the little thing. Pursey, 
however, contented himself with this significant 
rejoinder to his wife’s declared determination— 
“Will you?’’ Everybody complimented Pur- 
sey upon his marriage with a strong-minded 
woman : but I am afraid that self-congratula- 
tion was not the long result of his union with 
his wife. A woman who is ever intent upon 
measuring her intellect against her husband’s, 
is a wife whom few can covet, or, possessing, 
can long love. 

‘ T shall leave town for a few days on Sun- 
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day,’ declared Pursey, with affected careless- 
ness. 

“My dress won’t be home before Monday 
night,’’ suggested the wife. 

‘I can’t see what that has to do with my 
excursion.” 

‘ Upon my word, Henry, things have come 
to a delightful pass lw I never, in the whole 
course of my life, heard of such behavior! 
And where are you going, may I ask ?” 

“ P’ve not made up my mind yet. I’m go- 
ing on business.”’ 

“ With Mr. Macfum, I suppose,”’ suggested 
Mrs. Pursey, pointedly. 

‘ On Mr. Macfum’s business, as you guess,”’ 
continued the husband, with assumed compo- 
sure. “In short, that little affair between 
myself and Macfum has accidentally assumed 
a most unfortunate complexion, and it is neces- 
sary for me to get out of the way for a week 
or ten days.”’ 

‘ My dear Henry, I told you how it would 
be! You stupid, good-natured fellow, you'll 
be ruined some of these days by your provok- 
ing easiness.” Pitying her husband’s distress, 
the petty triumph of her prognostications was 
forgotten, and Mrs. Pursey actually gave vent 
to tears of sympathy. ‘Here the woman vin- 
dicated her natural position, and the artificial 
state, to which certain writers would lower her, 
gave way, and she appeared in the true and 
most beautiful sphere of a woman’s influence. 
Will they put you in prison ?”’ 

‘ No, no; nonsense.”” And Pursey affected 
to laugh at the bare idea of such a contingen- 
cy; though, to say truth, visions of an un- 
pleasantly protracted game at racket, had 
crossed h's mind more than once in the course 
of the day. “ Macfum’s strict sense of honor 
will not allow him to see me brought to ruin, 
depend upon it, Mary.” 

“T’ve no such high notion of Mr. Macfum’s 
honor. If he means well, why does he put 
you to the necessity of hiding away from your 
home?” 

‘# It’s only a matter of prudence.”’ 

“Yes, to keep you from the clutches of a 
sheriff’s officer, I suppose.”’ 

“ Everything will be arranged in a day or 
two, I tell you.” 

“And you really leave town to-morrow 
night, do you?” 

‘ Certainly.”? 

‘ A pretty prospect for me! Here am I to 
be left, with only one hit of a servant in the 
house, to watch the movements of two dirty 
fellows who’ll be skulking about day and night, 
and perhaps bribe Ann to let them in; and all 
because you choose to trust the happiness of, 
I may say, your wife, and, if it had been a 


month or two later, your child, to the merey of 
that Mr. Macfum, whom you met in some tay- 
ern, when you had both had more than was 
good for you: Upon my word, Henıy, I 
haven’t patience with you.” | 

‘Its no use croaking over a folly past, 
made by your ungenerous view of it almost a 
crime. I tell you I must leave town to-morrow 
afternoon, that there’s no help for it, and that 
you must not tell anybody where I am gone.” 

‘“ Pretty goings on in a decent house! 
What will the Medlars say? and I asked them 
to take tea with us on Tuesday.”’ 

‘ Then you must put them off—or smuggle 
them in.” 

“They are friends of my family, not of 
yours ; recollect that. And if I smuggle them 


in, as you say, my family is compromised ; 


yours is not so particular.” 

‘ Don’t talk to me about your family and 
friends—a set of nobodies.?? 

After this fashion did this young eouple dis- 
cuss the impending calamity. Mrs. Pursey, 
throughout the morning preceding her hus- 
band’s departure, indulged in alternate fits of 
anger and grief. Now she vowed that her 
husband ought to be ashamed of himself ; and 
now she wondered what would become of him 
amongst a set of foreigners at Boulogne—for 
to this delightful region was Pursey bound ; 
to Boulogne — that convenient refuge from 
duns and ereditors—that blessed retreat where 
brandy is cheap, and where every day is a 
Sunday to the despairing debtor. Late in the 
afternoon Macfum arrived to escort his friend 
to the vessel that was to bear him ‘ beyond 
the seas.” Mrs. Pursey gave her husband’s 
friend a frosty welcome, for which Pursey af- 
terwards apologized, alleging as an excuse his 
wife’s ignorance of legal matters. Macfum 
would have been wanting in generosity, had 
he refused to accept Pursey’s explanation. 
Besides, who knew better than Macfum wo- 
man’s proneness to exaggerate the most com- 
mon legal form into the most agonizing calamity. 
He was wont to relate an anecdote of a lady who 
went into fits when she saw a policeman knock 
at her door with a summons compelling the at- 
tendance of her husband to answer the charge 
of refusing to pay a cabman his just fare. 

Macfum’s dejection on this painful occasion 
was truly touching. To see his most intimate 
friend thus torn, though but for a few days, 
from his dear home, was to him, he said, a 
most harrowing scene. He would give worlds 
to prevent it. But he was, unhappily, for the 
moment, powerless. He intended proceeding 
by the early train on the morrow morning, in 
search of Lord Condiment who was on a shoot- 
ing excursion somewhere in the Highlands. 
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Meantime, he thought, candidly, that Pursey 
had better take a trip to Boulogne: he might 
get back to dine with his wife on the following 


Sunday. Thus reasoned the considerate Mac- 


fum, and his plausible manner of putting the 
circumstances of the case, modified consider- 
ably the harshness of Mrs. Pursey’s judgment 
with respect to him. 

As Mrs. Pursey busied herself (with tears 
in her eyes), cramming shaving tackle, linen, 
&e., into one little carpet bag, Macfum stood 
apart, his eyes steadfastly fixed upon a moss- 
rose in the carpet, his arms crossed, and his 
whole bearing denoting profound regret for the 
trouble into which he had brought his friend. 
Pursey, on the contrary, tried to look uncon- 


SECTS AND SECTARIES OF 
CHARLES 


Civilization has, within a century, made 
rapid strides. Liberty, education, enlighten- 
ment, have made rapid progress. Looking 
back to the good old times, as they are more 
facetiously than seriously called, we find no- 
thing to regret. Famine, pestilence, bloody 
civil war; quarrels of kings and princes and 
priests, setting the world together by the ears ; 
towns, more like ‚lazar-houses than healthy 
dwelling places for man; the poor looked on 
as mere tools and engines of power, swept off 
in thousands by the sword, starvation, and 
plague—their bodies degraded, their minds 
dark rooms where no light ever penetrated ; 
such are some of the features of those days, 
which philosophers in kid gloves and white 
waistcoats are apt to lament. Still we are far 
from having arrived at perfection. Civilization 
and Christianity have much yet to do. They 
must penetrate, not our outward institutions 
only, not our theories only, but they must 
enter into our polity, become our system, and 
be the guide and lamp of our acts. "It is quite 
a modern discovery that government is made 
for the people, and not the people for the 
government. ‘This allowed, it is equally clear 
that we have a perfect right to choose that 
form of government which most suits our 
wishes, our wants, and is best capable of af- 
fording happiness to all portions of the commu- 
nity. No justice can enter into our calcula- 
tions, if we talk or think of classes. We must 
legislate for mankind, whose rights are as sa- 
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| cerned, and gazed and smiled upon his wife 
as she packed all the little necessaries which a. 
man alone would forget, but of which a wife 
invariably takes care. cre 
In vain did Pursey endeavor to engage | 
Macfum’s attention on indifferent subjects. | 
Macfum’s gravity was immoveable. At last 
Pursey arose, took a fatewell of his wife (who | 
by this same time was in the most pathetic 
crying fit,) and, accompanied by Macfum, | 
sought his berth on board the City of Bou- 
logne packet —a fine seaworthy ship, a packet 
accounted safe, commanded by the courteous 
Tune. | 


(To be continued. ) 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


FOURIER. 


cred in the hovel asin the palace. God’s crea- 
tures both, man alone has made any difference 
in them. Both have an equal right to the 
item of power which in society every man pos- 
sesses. But modern society, following in the 
beaten track of mere force, whose exponent is 
money, has not followed this line of policy. 
Government has hitherto been a system of ex- 
clusion. A number of men, more audacious, 
more wealthy than the rest—more cunning, 
more astute than the multitude—have banded 
themselves together, and, under fine names, 
supported by venal fear and the selfishness of 
exclusive humanity, have got into their hands 
land, power, religion, justice, learning, happi- 
ness—everything which makes the world of 
the Almighty precious and great. The masses 
of society have become, in their hands, hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, machines to 
fight, to dig, to sow, to reap; in a word, to 
minister to the wants of the band of audacious 
exclusives, who—aristocracy, patrician, oligar- 
chy—whatever they be called, monopolize ev- 
ery thing good in life, save the hope of the 
next. ’ 

The magnitude of this evil, in no country 
more materially flagrant than in England, 
where, until of late years, a few men monopo- 
lized legislation, army, navy, church, law, 
physic—every road, in fact, which led to hon- 
or and renown, (they could not monopolize 
genius, and hence exceptions)—has led to an | 
opposition on the part of the excluded, of the 
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suffering, of the outlaws from the pale of what 
the aristocracy, whether of birth, wealth, or 
merit, call society and the world. Sensible 
and thoughtful men, the great reformers of all 
ages, those who aim at the real improvement 
of society, have imagined that the evil lay in 
one simple fact—the residence of power in the 
hands of a class. To remedy this, they pro- 
pose to treat all men as men; to spread the 
life of the body politic, not only amid the 
boughs and lofty branches, but into the trunk 
and the roots; and hence the desire for demo- 
cratic progress, which is nothing more than the 
just’ distribution of God’s gift of manly inde- 
pendence and right. All men are equally in- 
terested in the honor and glory and tran- 
quillity of their country. The duke, with 
£ 200,000 sterling per annum has not one 
tithe more interest in preserving order than 
the bricklayer with 10s a week, who, in dis- 
orderly times, must be idle and starve. But 
other men go farther. They say that univers- 
al suffrage is a vain gift. Of course it is. 
But if, with universal suffrage, the nation can- 
not choose men who will do justice to all 
classes, it is then their own fault. But the 
new philosophers argue that the evils are social, 
and not political. Agreed. But as all social 
evils arise from two sources—natural difficul- 
ties and bad government—it is only good leg- 
islation which can provide for the social evils. 
But the new philosophy will accept no me- 
dium. Society is bad altogether. It is rot- 
ten and must perish, and something else be 
constituted in its stead. What? That is difh- 
cult to discover. Fourier says one thing, 
Louis Blane another, Cabet another, Leroux 
another, Owen another, Proudhon another, 
and between all their systems a reasoning man 
finds himself in an inextricable maze of earth- 
ly paradises, amongst which the difficulty is 
only to choose. Most of the schemes have 
little novelty about them, especially in form. 
Plato’s ‘ Republic,” More’s “ Utopia,” Cam- 
panella’s ‘Civitas Solis’? and “ Monarchia 
Messiæ,”” Harrington’s ‘‘Oceana,’’? Hall’s 
“ Mundus Alter,” even Bacon’s ‘ Opus Ma- 
jor,’” Giordano Brun’s ‘‘ Spaeio della bestia 
Triomphante,”’ Cardan, Vanini, Telerio, Nico- 
las de Munster, Savanarola, all, and hundreds 
of others, teach more or less a new system of 
society or of politics. They want, however, 
all the monstrous ideas of modern imitators, 
who, despairing of doing anything in’ reason 
which would be novel, have sought notoriety 
by the mere absurdity of their theories. 
Christianity, though its sublime and pure 
tenets have never yet been fully developed, is 
still the basis of all modern civilization. It is 


from it that we take our respect for morality, 


for chastity, for the ties of family ; it is from 
it that we learn not to covet that which is not 
our own, and to respect the rights of others ; 
from it we learn to love even our enemies. 
Christianity, setting aside its divine origin, is 
the foundation-stone of all that is great, and 
good, and sublime in later human society ; all 
that is evil in civilization are departures from 
the noble tenets of this pure faith ; it is the 
rock of democracy and the banner of the poor 
man. Every form of tyranny and oppression, 
whether monarchical or aristocratic, is anti- 
Christian, and hateful to God. Every dogma 
and idea on which democracy rests are found 
in Holy Writ, which in every page sends forth 
the great truths of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. 

The philosophers of the new eivilization are 
essentially anti-Christian. Charles Fourier, of 
whom we now treat, is more partieularly an 
Hpicurean. His theories, when not absurd, 
are wicked. Some are very old and stupid. 
But the whole form, perhaps, the most mon- 
strous agglomeration which either madness, 
eccentricity, or depravity ever combined to- 
gether. Charles Fourier has the merit of 
being a hard-working student. He was a 
poor man, and probably to a certain extent 
sincere. arly in life he took a dislike to so- 
ciety, as do many uncourageous beings, who, 
conscious of their own superior faculties, have 
not the audace and the energy to make the 
world accept them. Society has a rough touch- 
stone whereby to try merit — success. It is 
not always right, but generally. Men of real 
talent have failed, but not often. If they do, 
they want a portion of talent. The possession 
of superior faculties is not very rare, but the 
art of using themis. Real genius always suc- 
ceeds more or less, because genius is both able 
to conceive and execute. Marat hated soci- 
ety, because it had neglected him; Fourier 
hated society, because it had placed him in an 
humble position ; Louis Blanc, devoured by 
ambition and egoisme, hated society, because 
he suffered young, and thinks himself unap- 
preciated. But this is utter selfishness; and 
society, perceiving this, accepts the small mite 
of good these men contribute, without thanks, 
because it has been attacked in its very roots 
to gratify either the vanity, ambition, or ven- 
geance of a man. 

Of Fourier as a man we must speak rapidly 
—his theories are of more importance. Of a 
morbid, suspicious temperament, without gen- 
tleness and forbearance—I do not go so far as 
the eminent Lamennais, who says he had all 
the vices, and none of the virtues of humanity 
— Fourier viewed only the dark side of society. 
In marriage, he only saw the exception—adul- 
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tery; in politics, the abuse — corruption ; in 
industry, he could not see the happy thousands 
supported by its ramifications ; he only saw 
the misery of the unemployed and overworked. 
He saw in the world nothing but battles, mur- 
ders, death, misery, prostitution, theft. He 
could not see pure love, gentle affection, the 
delights of well-assorted marriages, the ineffa- 
ble charms of paternity, the pleasure of doing 
good, the thousand mercies and blessings 
which God has placed beside the ills of life, 
and most of all, the great hope of the future, 
the radiant aspirations of the imprisoned soul 
for eternity. But Fourier was a dark and 
gloomy theorist, a solitary student, who reject- 
ed marriage and then abused it; who shut 
himself out from society, and then made war 
upon it. 

Practical reformers— those who are ready 
to study the ills that exist, and to do all in the 
power of man to remedy what is defective— 
are far less common than mere system-mongers. 
The possible, the real, the practical, is a diffi- 
cult, and often thankless task. It demands 
rare qualities— knowledge of what is, and a 
practical mind to carry out improvement. Far 
different with your system-mongers and theo- 
rists. Their results are magnificent. They 
promise a paradise on earth. They say, give 
me a certain state of things, and I guarantee 
universal happiness. That is — grant me the 
impossible, and I will give you the impossible 
in return. 

Man is an imperfect and fallible being. 
His existence is a struggle between the animal 
and the spiritual life. His passions, wholly 
unregulated, lead him to crime, to error, to 
misery, to folly, from all of which the mind 
attempts to restrain him. To aid the mind in 
this task, we have education and religion, and 
an innate sense of right, which we call con- 
science. It appears also that our existence in 
this world is one of probation ; hence it is an 
existence of mingled smiles and tears, but, as 
all frank men will allow, with the smiles pre- 
dominating. 

But Fourier cannot see the matter in this 
light. His view is, that we have misunder- 
stood the passions, that we have not given 
them a proper position. He conceives that it 
is in allowing our passions fair play, or rather 
full swing, that happiness is to be reached in 
this world. He believes that we and the 
Creator have misunderstood each other for five 
thousand years. It was under this impression 
that he wrote his “ Theorie des Quatre Mouve- 
ments,” which, published in 1808, is only be- 
ginning now to be much noticed. In this 
work exists his whole system, his other pro- 
ductions being mere expletives. He proposes 


at once to abolish the family home, to substi- 
tute the home of society, to organize mankind 


in phalanxes, and to produce the reign of uni- | 


versal harmony, the result of ‘ L’attraction 
Passionnée,”’ or free liberty given to the pas- 
sions. Agricultural associations, alternated 
labor, short hours of work, cosmogonie phases 
of the globe, remuneration applied to the sci- 
ences, arts, and letters, the principle of uni- 
versal analogy, are all here found. 


Charles Fourier is a kind of materialist ; as | 


Reybaud has said, ‘‘ he was a pantheist in the 
way of St. Simonien, a sensualist of the school 
of Locke and Condillac.”? The mind is much 
less with him than the body; according to 
him, this arises from his desire to reorganize 
the body before he reorganizes the soul; in- 
stincts having to be satisfied like passions, 
wants as well as sentiments. The old prinei- 
ple of the struggle of good and evil, can have 
no connection with a scheme which argues the 
necessity and legitimacy of giving way to all 
the impulses of the mind and of the flesh. 

Fourier thinks that he has settled all objec- 
tions when he states that the summit of his 
system is God. His materialism is not con- 
cealed by this. His notion appears to be, as 
far as we can make it out amid Cis-legomenes, 
Inter-liminaires, ÆEpi-sections, Citer-logues, 
Citra-poses, &e., that God, man, and the uni- 
verse, absolute, infinite beings all, are absorbed 
and confounded. God is all that is, or rather 
God is not at all; such is the meaning of 
what is wrapped up so quaintly. Still, in 
certain passages, as much from habit as any- 
thing else, Fourier talks about the Creator 
and the creature, about God as a being, and 
Christianity as a belief which tends towards 
correct religious notions. 

But all this is trivial in his eyes alongside 
his philososhy. He starts with three prinei- 
ples, eternal and indestructible — God or na- 
ture, matter, justice or mathematics. In the 
all-power of God, he finds the cause, and in 
his justice the reason of all general destinies. 
The universal will is manifested and testified 
by universal attraction ; attraction in human- 
ity, attraction in animality, attraction in inor- 
ganic bodies. It is this attraction which pivo- 
tant sur elle meme, produces incessantly, de- 
stroys incessantly. Hence five movements — 
material movement, attraction of the world ; 
organic movement, emblematic of attraction 
in the perfecting of substances; intellectual 
movement, attraction of the passions and in- 
stincts ; animal movement, attraction of im- 
ponderable bodies; social movement, attrac- 
tion of man towards his future destinies. From 
universal attraction has been born universal 
analogy, resulting, according to Fourier, from 
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a mathematical law. All passions have their 
analogy in nature, from atoms to worlds. 
Thus the faculty of friendship is copied from 


| the faculties of the circle ; those of love from 


the ellipsis! Pure drivelling ! 

His cosmogony is of a similar character. 
Fourier pretends to second-sight. He knows 
all about how the world began, and when it 
is going toend. Other prophets are fools to 


him. The earth will have a duration of eighty 


thousand years; he knows it ; forty thousand 


years of progress, forty thousand of decline. 


Included in this are eight thousand years of 
apogee. It is now scarcely an adult; it is 
only seven thousand years old, and has known 
but the irregular, weakly, irrational existence 


of childhood ; but the world is now on the 


verge of youth; will then become mature, 
when will be the culminating point of its hap- 
piness, afterwards to go down the hill towards 
decrepitude. Fourier knows all this from the 
law of analogy. ‘The world, like man, like 
animals, like plants, is intended to be born, to 
grow, to develop itself, and to perish. The 
only difference is in duration, and that it wants 
the first element of growth, increase in size. 
As to the creation, God made sixteen species 
of men—nine on the o'd continent—seven in 
America —all submitted to the law of unity 
and universal analogy. Nevertheless, in pro- 
ducing the actual world, God reserved to him- 
self the right of successive creations, in order 
to change the face of it. These creations will 
extend to eighteen. All creations are operated 
by the conjunction of the austral fluid and the 
boreal fluid. Hitherto but one of these has 
taken place; the rest are waiting for the 
proper medium, the viable medium, the me- 
dium of harmony. Then men shall have cul- 
tivated the globe to the sixteenth parallel, and 
orange trees will flower in Siberia; a boreal 
crown, a species of ring like that of Saturn, 
will fix itself on the North Pole, dissolve all 
the ice, and render its rivers navigable. At 
the same time, a sudden decomposition of the 
ocean waters will extract the saline portion, 
and make of the living sea a wholesome and 
pleasant drink. Fourier forgets that the ocean 
would: then stink—by no means a desirable 
consummation. But rightly to appreciate the 
philosophy of the head of a great sect, we 
must quote his words : — 

“ To think that the earth,” he says,* ‘ will 
produce no other creations, and will confine 
itself to those which we see, would be to be- 
lieve that a woman who has had one child, 
cannot have a second, a third, a tenth. The 
earth will make successive creations. The 


* Theorie des Quatre Mouvements, pp. 61 to 77. 
Edit. 1898. 
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first creation, of which we see the results, gave 
us an immense quantity of hurtful beasts upon 
the land, and more still in the sea. Those 
who believe in demons, must they not believe 
that hell presided at this ereation, when they 
see Moloch and Belial breathe in the form of 
the tiger and the monkey? And what could 
hell, in all its fury, invent worse than the 
rattle-snake, the bug, the legions of insects and 
reptiles, the marine monsters, poisons, the 
plague, leprosy, madness, the gout, la R 
and so many other morbifie venoms, invented 
to torment man, and make of this globe a hell 
by anticipation? We shall presently see what 
kind of products the future creations of the 
sea and land will give. As for the present, 
we know not how properly to use the little 
good furnished by the first creation, and I will 
quote four quadrupeds as a proof—the Ilam- 
ma, the reindeer, the zebra, and the beaver. 
We are deprived of the two first by our un- 
skillfulness, our maliciousness, and rascality. 
These obstacles alone prevent whole flocks 
of Nammas and reindeer being raised in all 
mountain-chains, where these animals would 
become acclimated, Other social vices de- 
prive us of the beaver, not less precious for 
its wool than the llamma; and the zebra, not 
less precious than the horse for its velocity, 
vigor and beauty. There reigns in our stables, 
and in our social customs, a rudeness, a misin- 
tellisence, which does not allow our under- 
taking the necessary operations for taming 
these animals. We shall see in the eighth 
period of creation, which is the next, zebras 
and quagoas living in a domestic state like 
horses and donkeys; we shall see beavers 
constructing their edifices, and forming their 
republics, in the very centre of their most hab- 
ited cantons; we shall see troops of llammas 
as common in our mountains as flocks of 
sheep. * * Thus this creation, already poor 
and hurtful, is doubly poor for us. ‘By social 
misunderstanding, we are deprived of the ma- 
jor part of the good things which the three 
reigns might offer us. Nevertheless, the earth 
is violently agitated; this may be perceived 
by the frequency of the aurora borealis, which 
are a symptom of the rut of the planet, a use- 
less emission of the prolific fluid. This bore- 
al fluid cannot form its conjunction with the 
austral fluid, until the human race have made 
the preparatory labors. For this the human 
race must have reached the petit complet of 
two thousand millions, which will take at least 
a century, as women are far less fruitful in 
the combined order than in civilization, where 
the life of home has a great tendency to the 
birth of children. Misery eats up one third, 
sickness another. Better produce less and 
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preserve them. This is impossible to the civ- 
ilized. For this reason they cannot cultivate 
the globe; and, despite their frightful in- 
crease, they cannot keep in order the land 
they occupy. As soon as the two thousand 
millions of inhabitants shall have made use of 
the globe to the sixty-fifth degree, the boreal 
crown will appear, to give heat and light to 
the arctic icy regions. This new land offered 
to the human race will bring it to the grand 
complet of three thousand millious. 

“ The Boreal Crown.—When the human 
race have used the land to the sixtieth degree 
north, the temperature of the planet will have 
become much more mild and regular. The 
rut will have acquired more activity ; the au- 
rora borealis, having become more frequent, 
will fix itself upon the pole, and will widen 
into the form of a ring or erown. The fluid, 
which is now only luminous, will acquire a 
new property, that of distributing heat with 
light. The influence of the boreal erown will 
be strongly felt unto one third of its hemis- 
phere ; it will be visible at St. Petersburg, 
Ochotsk, and all the eireumjacent regions. 
From the sixtieth degtee to the pole, the heat 
will go on augmenting, so that the polar point 
will enjoy about the temperature of Andalusia 
or of Sicily.” 

Another result of this change is to be a 
more equal climate. The reasons upon which 
Fourier founds his argument are blasphemous 
or absurd. He talks of “God being ridicu- 
lous’’ if he had not intended this result. He 
asks, too, why we should not have a boreal 
crown, as well as Saturn have rings? Ay, 
why not? Why am I not Emperor of Russia, 
or why was not Fourier Grand Kahn of the 
Tartars? After showing us all the advantages 
of this new kind of creation, he enters into 
minute details which bespeak an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the designs of Providence : — 


“Tt is well understood that these ameliorations 
will be modified by the high mountains and 
neighborhood of the seas, above all at the three 
points of the continent, near to the Austral Pole, 
which will have a new crown, and remain for 
ever buried in cold. This will not prevent the 
lands near this Pole from participating in divers 
ways in the influence of the crown, which, among 
other benefactions, will change the savor of the 
sea, and decompose or precipitate the bitumenous 
particles by the expansion of a boreal citric acid ! 
This fluid, combined with the salt of the sea, will 
give to the ocean water a taste like that of a 
certain lemonade called aigresel. This water 
can then easily be deprived of its saline particles, 
as well as the citric ones, and be brought thus to 


be fresh water. Ships will thus have no need of 
a stock of water.” 


This wonderful result is only preliminary to 
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peopling the ocean with serviceable animals, 
instead of the horrible creatures which Provi- 
dence has placed to float there. These will be 
cut off by the boreal fluid. “A sudden death 
will purge the ocean of these infames crea- 
tures, images of our passions.” The Caspian 
Sea, Lake Aral, and even the Black Sea, 
Lakes Tschad, Jeltonde, and of Mexico, will | 
very slowly feel the operation of the boreal 
fluid; and man, as soon as he catches a 
glimpse of the boreal, is to make anew Noah’s 
ark of them, and there preserve all the use- 
ful denizens of the ocean, while it is going 
through the great remedy. The sea once 
regenerated, and all dangerous monsters ex- 
tirpated, they will be popped back. 

But no man can have any idea of the con- 
ceptions of the master whom Victor Consider- 
ant and others follow, who does not go through 
all his works. One tremendous specimen will 
give a pretty correct notion :— 


“ Let us analyze,” he says,* “ the modulation, 
a series of red fruits, created by the earth and 
its key of five moons, which are, Mercury, Juno, 
Ceres, Pallas, and Phebina, called Vesta, more 
the Ambigué, called Venus. The planets being 
androgyne, like plants, copulent avec eux-memes, 
and with the other planets. Thus the earth, by 
union with herself, and by fusion of her two 
typical aromas, the masculine to the North Pole, 
the feminine to the South, will engender the 
cerisier or cherry-tree and under-pivotal fruit of 
the red fruits, and accompanied by the five fruits 
of the gamut, namely :— 

“ The earth, in union with Mercury, her prin- 
cipal and fifth satellite, will bring forth the 
strawberry. 

“With Pallas, her fourth, the black currant. 

“ With Ceres, her third, the gooseberry. 

“With Juno, her second, the red and white 
currant. 

“With Phœbina, her first, NOTHING, lacune. 

“With Venus, her ambiguous satellite, en 
simple, the blackberry ; en composé, the raspberry. 

“ With the Pivot or Sun, en direct, the grape, 
an ascending pivotal fruit, en inverse, NOTHING ! 

“At the next creation, our five satellites will 
give us, among other wonders, the minimes 
agricoles quadrupeds, the dwarf horse, the dwarf 
bull, the dwarf camel, which have hitherto been 
abortive. * * * Atevery step we recognize 
a great disorder in the actual furniture of the 
world. It is a counter-moulded hatching which 
gave us that amiable country neighbor, the 
wolf, in place of which we should have a magic 
dog, or hypo-chien, fit to run over abysses like 
chamois and goats, and in the same way the 
otter, instead of a destroyer, would be the hypo- 
carter, aiding us to catch fish and to arrange our 
nets. * * * The system of nature would be 
a very vain study for us if it did not give us the 
means of correcting the existing evil, and of re- 
placing the secessionist products, the beings 


* « Treatise on Association,” 1. pp. 519, 524, 531. 
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hurtful to man, by the counter-moulded or useful 


servitors. Of what avail to us to know in what 
order each star has come ınto creation ; to know 
that the horse and the donkey were created by 
Saturn in this modulation ; the zebra and quagga 
by Proteus (a star not yet discovered, but still 
existing, since we see its works ;) that in this 
modulation Jupiter gave us the bull and the 
bison, and Mars the camel and the dromedary ? 
These notions once acquired, we should have 
the unpleasant knowledge that these stars, called 
lazy walkers, have, on the contrary, done on our 
earth seven times too much work in giving us a 
furniture of which seven-eighths are injurious.” 


After this he goes on promising us anti- 
lions, anti-whales, anti-sharks, anti-hippopot- 
ami, anti-crocodiles, anti-phocas — all useful 
animals, which will supersede railways and 
| steamers— or the anti-lion, a kind of horse, 
with which we may start from Calais, break- 
fast at Paris, dine at Lyons, sup at Marseilles, 
and sleep, no one knows where. The horse, 


a kind of waggon alongside an express train, | 


is to become a show beast. These creatures 
ean begin in five years, if we like — that is, if 
we will adopt Fourier’s social system, when 
man, being in a proper state, presto, the aro- 
mal spherical bath will start forth and do its 
work. Fourier himself thinks this difficult to 
be swallowed, and observes— 


“It is no doubt a surprising announcement 
that these new creations may commence at fixed 
periods, whenever it shall please man to give the 
signal. Is not this attributing to man more 
power than prejudice has given to God himself ? 
for these prejudices suppose that the Being who 
has created all actual things, cannot make others 
and less disastrous ones. * * * Every one will 
soon see that a scientific error of our globe, a 
delay in interference, may compromise the entire 
universe, the mass of the planets, and the sun of 
the celestial vault, which for thousands of years 
has received so much injury from our planet.” 


To prove this he argues, or lays down, that 
our earth is the centre of the universe, that 
the earth clogs the sun, in default of aromal 
discharges, which cannot take place because 
mankind is not in harmony, that is, are not 
Fourierists. The sun, which has only Saturn, 
Jupiter, and Herschel perfectly working, is 
‘like a cart without one of its wheels !’’ The 
logical consequence of this is, that it can’t 
catch the comets, which is a pity, ‘‘as some of 
them are very ripe and ready to enter into 
plan.” Herschel, too, has only six satellites, 
and is waiting for two more which we must 
give him. The bottom of all this is, that the 
sun has used up all his tetra-cardinal fluid. 

Thus, the sun can’t catch the comets, the 
comets can’t get into place, Herschel wants his 
two satellites, and all because men, the inhab- 

itants of the earth, won’t be harmonious, and 


enable it to eject tetra-cardinal fluid. A star 
which fell two thousand years before the del- 
uge has some hand in it, but on the whole it 
is we who are to blame. “This crisis, more- 
over,’ we are told, “is inevitable on all the 
globes except the sun; they all suffer by it 
more or less, like children cutting their teeth. 
The earth has suffered so violently as to catch 
a putrid fever, which being communicated to 
Phoebina, she died.”’ 

Still, though dead, she has her use, that of 
‘“mummy, or aromal loadstone;’’ but has 
putrified by long use, and can no longer serve 
in the catching of comets. Should my read- 
ers wish to learn how the end of all this 
anomalous state of things is to be brought 
about, they will consult the learned treatise 
on association. 

In psychology, Fourier believes in the im- 
mortality, or, at all events, the infinite repro- 
duction, of matter. He talks of souls, cer- 
tainly, as before and after life; but, not to 
be deprived of material enjoyments, they 
will always reconnect themselves with matter. 
This is, of course, the old story of transmigra- 
tion of souls. But we are not confined to 
this globe. We hop about in all directions. 
But the only way to do honest justice to Fou- 
rier is to quote him :— 


“The most unfortunate planet is that in 
which the inhabitants have passions dispropor- 
tionate to the means of gratification. Such is 
the vice which now afflicts our globe. It ren- 
ders the situation of the human race so fa- 
tiguing, that even sovereigns are discontented. 
This arises from the fact, that God has given to 
our passions an intensity suitable to the two 
phases of the ordre combiné, which will last for 
about seventy thousand years, and in the course 
of which each day will give to us enjoyments so 
active and so varied, that our souls will scarcely 
endure them. If our destinies were confined to 
our present sad civilization, God would have 
given us flabby and apathetic passions, such as 
philosophy advises us to have, passions suited 
to the miserable existence we endure for five 
thousand years.” 


It is wholly unnecessary to refute blasphe- 
my, infidelity, and anti-Christian views such 
as these, the teachings of an aged voluptuary, 
who conceives nothing but animal sources of 
‘enjoyment. Let us continue :— 


“The question of the enjoyment reserved for 
souls in another life, shows the utter ignorance 
of civilized beings as to the views of nature. 
How ill you know it, when you place future 
happiness in the disunion of two principles, ma- 
terial and spiritual, and when you pretend that 
souls, after the death of the body, will isolate 
themselves from matter sans la concours de la- 
quelle il n'y aurait pour Dieu même aucune jouis- 
sance.” 
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The sensuality, materialism, and blasphemy 
of man could scarce further go. No promise 
of Mahomet is more voluptuous than that held 
out by the paradise of Fourier. I can have 
no patience to quote this portion of his auda- 
cious doctrines any further. It is painful to 
tuin such words into English. Still I must 
continue by giving another view he takes :— 


“ Composed, or metempsycosal immortality, is 
one of the pivots of the system of harmony. It 
would be but an abortion without the solution of 
this problem, in which attraction cannot serve 
us as a guide. Though metempsycosis has been 
ridiculed, it is not the less a general desire.” 

* * * * * * * 


Hence, according to Fourier, it is a logical 
conclusion. This settled, he proceeds :— 


“ General Scale of Metempsycosis, estimated at 
One toa Century. 


1st Phase, 5,000 y’rs 50 cis et transmigrations. 
66 


2nd “ 36,000°“ 360 «& di 

Apogee, 9,000 “ 90 « wk 
3d Phase, 27,000 “ 270 «& ua 
4th 4 4,000 [44 40 [74 66 6s 


— 


810 to be reduced to 405.” 


According to this plan, our souls, at the 
end of the planetary career, will have altern- 
ated 810 times from one to the other world, 
going and coming, in emigration and immigra- 
tion, of which 810 entra-mundaine, and 810 
extra-mundaine ; existence which we must 
reduce by one-half, because during the 27,000 
years of harmony the duration of life is more 
than double in both worlds. But the number 
of migrations is of little matter, since, as a last 
analysis, it is 81,000 years which is in ques- 
tion, of which about two-thirds, or 54,000, will 
be passed in the other world; one-third, or 
27,000, in this. 

He then returns to the figure 810 as conve- 
nient :— 


“720 very happy, with rare exceptions, harm. 
45 favorable in the middle range,  subv. asc. 
45 bad en moyen terme, subv. asc. 


The trans-mundaine life, or future life, is to this 
as waking to sleep. The waking is a composed 
state, in which we combine the exercise of the 
animal and spiritual faculties. Sleep is a simple 
state, in which the body obeys not the soul; it is 
a scission between soul and body. This latter, 
in the state of sleep, fallsinto a state of unreason, 
and has generally but vague thoughts, of which, 
on waking, it has little remembrance. * * * 
The souls take, in the other life, a body formed 
of the element we call aroma, which is incom- 
bustible and homogeneous with fire. It pene- 
trates solids with rapidity, as we see by the aro- 
ma called magnetic fluid, circulating in interior 


rocks and the centre of mines as in the plain 
air.” 
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The great delight of this paradise of Fouri- 
er’s is one which must be delicious promise to 
the idle—it is that of moving about without 
using legs or carriers, or touching the earth— 
the next, that of existing ; but Fourier declines 
to name all the pleasures of the next life, — 
pleasures to be highly enhanced when harmo- 
ny is established. He informs us that we are 
tortoises alongside the dead, who, however, 
now enjoy not one tithe of the luxurious 
state which would ensue under 2’ karmonie 
societaire. 


“The best service to render to the dead, as to 
the living,” he cries, “is to establish, without de- 
lay, the harmonie societaire. The moment har- 
monie shall be organized, the dead, or trans- 
mundaines, will be all the more happy that they 
will not be subject to death to reénter this life. 
The transition will be merely lying down to go 
to sleep. Itis during his sleep that a body is 
prepared for the trans-mundaine in this life ; he 
does not rejoin it at conception, but about the 
time of teething. Until then, the child is animat- 
ed by the great soul of the world.” 


But enough of Fourier’s future. Let us 
continue our review. He cries, ‘ Duty comes 
from man, attraction comes from God.” This 
he proves by the various views taken by dif- 
ferent nations of duty, while all have the same 
passions. Now, the passions are ill-regulated ; 
ultimately they will be the source of our hap- 
piness. ‘Thus all attraction is natural, legiti- 
mate thing, which it is impious to resist. At- 
traction is the human law, as it is the law of 
the world. As many fundamental passions, 
so many attractions are there. According to 
this, give way to our passions, by all means, 
by which we shall learn the right use of them, 
and in harmony arrive at the proper point of 
equilibrium. Attraction will then make all 
go right, and punishments and preventives 
will be all useless. 

Before setting loose the passions ungoy- 
erned on the world, Fourier defines them. 
He recognizes in us three points of attraction 
—luxury, the art to group, and the tendency 
to unity. Luxury, divided into internal and 
external luxury, comprises, under the first 
head, health ; under the second, riches. As 
the five senses are of this species of attraction, 
it is, from these reasons, in subordination to 
the mind. The propensity to group embraces 
love, friendship, ambition, and a fourth passion 
called familism. But above these passions 
which group us, are three others, far more fer- 
tile, according to Fourier—the cabalist, the 
alternant, and the composite. The cabalist 
is defined as the reflecting and speculating im- 
petuousness which tends to divide impulses 
and give them a higher flight, thus fixing the 
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will by complex influence. The alternant, or 


papellone, is the irresistible want of variety, 


which Fourier makes a useful passion. The 
composite, or blind impulse, is the passion 
which produces devotions, inspirations, elo- 
quence, &e. 

By means of these twelve passions, Fourier 
proposes to make men happy ; and this by the 


instrumentality of the societary state. 


It is needless to enter into Fourier’s dismal 
picture of society as it is. All can imagine 
it, by supposing the evils which exist infinitely 
multiplied. All these are to disappear before 
his system of composed or harmonious associa- 
tion. The first of Fourier’s system is agricul- 
ture—towns are his abhorrence—and he pro- 
poses to divide every country into a number 
of phalanges, which, like the sidereal system, 
are to revolve round themselves and round a 
centre. The motive power of the association 
is to be, passionate attraction towards work as 
a delightful amusement. Now, the rich work 
not, and the poor work with dislike ; it is un- 
natural that work should be a necessity, and 
yet be distasteful. From this, he reasons that 
the day is coming when all shall desire to 
work, which shall become an attraction, a pas- 
sion. All shall choose their occupation, twenty 
if they choose ; and this is to arise from asso- 
ciation by groups, and by serves, the associa- 
tion of groups into phalanges. The groups, 
or centre, must be seven or nine; other num- 
bers would be unharmonious. The harmony 
of the group results from the amalgamation of 
attractions ; that of the series, from ideality, 
or opposition in groups. In the latter, friend- 
ship, interest, love, glory, are to be the im- 
pulse; and the groups are to cohere from 
choice. To make a series there must be 24 or 
32 groups, which compose the phalange of 
about 1800 persons. : The dwelling of a pha- 
lange is a phalanstere, which is to be a com- 
fortable and elegant edifice, with wings of 
horse-shoe shape. In these are to be the noisy 
workshops. These are to be within shady 
courts, and in the centre a clock tower, used 
also as a telegraph to the laborers in the fields. 
In this, too, is to be the theatre and the ex- 
change. Around the whole edifice is to be a 
gallery, to run through in winter. 

Everything in the phalanstere is to be de- 
lightful and free ; individual comfort is to be 
consulted as much as the comfort of the whole. 
Everything is to be for the best, kitchens, 
lodgings, cellars, &c. There are to be apart- 
ments for the rich and the poor, so that the 
former may not be proud of his display, or 
the latter ashamed of his poverty. As to the 
expense of the building, it will not, it is said, 
cost more than 400 separate huts, while its 


strength will render it lasting ; to say nothing 
of the economy of one kitchen, one cellar, one 
wash house, all worked by a steam-engine. 

No hedges, no ditches, no marks of servi- 
tude. All is to all, and for all. In exchange 
for this individual property the holders will 
receive shares equivalent to the value brought 
in. The inconveniences of small farms are 
thus done away with, while capital will also, 
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in the work-shops, facilitate labor by the intro- 


duction of machines. The organization of la- 
bor is so simple, that Fourier caleulates on the 
groups working for the general good from em- 
ulation, from love, while everything is to be 
done in a perfection hitherto unheard of. The 
hours of labor are to be short ; of course, when 
men are not working from necessity or from 
desire of acquiring, this must be. Prizes, the 
undertaking in turns of twenty kinds of work, 
are to make labor pleasant. 

The result is, of course, fourfold returns, 
which are to be divided between capital, labor, 
and talent. Capital takes four parts, labor 
five, talent three. This settled, comes the di- 
vision amongst individuals. Capital, of course, 
will have so much per cent. for what it brought 
in, but lahor and talent present difficulties. 
Fourier divides labor into three divisions— 
labors of necessity, ability and of agrement. 
The last will be least rewarded, the seoond 
more, the first most. This is to give an in- 
ducement to the selection of the ruder and 
more disagreeable kinds of labor. This, too, 
is to captivate the suffering masses, at present 
the least paid. Moreover, in the phalanstere, 
every man has a right to food, lodging, cloth- 
ing, and tools. Where is the incitement then 
to work? One plan of Fourier is, by paying 
rude labor much, and delicate pleasant labors 
much, to make capital change hands. 

As all ranks are elective, talent will be 
tested by popularity. Still artists, savants, 
and others, will remain out of this category. 
They belong to no series, group, or phalange ; 
they are of the world and the world must re- 
ward them. All the phalanges of the world 
must pay them a sufficient reward. 

The end of all this, when the world is peo- 
pled by phalanges, is universal monarchy. 
The capital of the universe is to be on the 
Bosphorus. One of the bonds of this grand 
hierarchy will be the industrial armies going 
wherever glory or utility call them. They are 
to make roads, railways, vast edifices, &e. 
The ruler is to be hereditary, but ruled by the 
votes of the world. The hierarchy will ex- 
tend from the unarch, or head of a phalange, 
to the omniarch, or head of the universe. 
There will be duarchs for four phalanx, tri- 
archs for twelve, tetrarchs for forty-eight, and 
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so on until the douzarch reigns over a million. 
Above him is none but.the omniarch or Em- 
peror of the Universe. But, with universal 
election, and unlimited liberty for all passions, 
these titles will be mere moonshine. Their 
power is null. Punishments there can be 
none, where all desires are legitimate, even, 
as has clearly been proved by Fourier’s own 
words, the most infamous. 

The part of woman is the same as that of 
man. All professions, trades, and places are 
open to them. There is no distinction. This 
brings us to the ticklish question of marriage. 
Fourier does not go the lensth of promiscuous 
intercourse altogether. His women are of 
various classes. The classification shows pro- 
found immorality. There are tobe Baccants, 
Bayaderes, Vestals, Damoiseaux, &e. There 
are to be the women who marry wholly, those 
who marry provisionally, those who are legal 
prostitutes, and those who are to be the com- 
panions of old age. The details of this matter 
are purely bestial, and, damning as they are 
to Fourier, I decline entering on them. His 
marriage, however, speaks volumes of itself, 
and will show the morality of this sect : — 


“Loving freedom will come, and will trans- 
form into virtue the greater part of our vices, 
as it will transform into vices the greater part of 
our gentilesses. ‘There are to be divers grades 
in amorous unions. The three principal are :— 
1. Favorite by title. 2. Geniteurs et genetrices. 
3. Husbands and wives. The last should have 
at least two children, the second one, the first 
none. ‘These titles give to the conjoints pro- 
gressive rights on a part of the respective heri- 
tage. A woman can have at the same time: — 1. 
A husband by whom she has two children. 2. 
A geniteur by whom she has one. 8. A favorite 
by whom she has none. No more simple posses- 
sors, who are nobody in the eyes of the law.” 


One would really imagine Fourier making 
laws for some Botany Bay, peopled with the 
offscourings of jails and brothels. And why 
this state of bestiality ? 

“ This gradation of titles establishes a great 
courtesy, and great fidelity. A woman can 
refuse the title of geniteur to one by whom she 
is enceinte.” She can refuse, in fact, any of 
the titles to one of her three husbands. “ This 
prevents all the hypocrisy of which marriage 
is the source.” 

When such are the notions which Fourier 
holds, his careful education of children is a 
curse, and therefore merits little notice, except 
to say that at sixteen he gives them the char- 
acter of men, and sends them forth to do as 
their mothers and fathers have done before 
them. 

The world once fixed, and phalansterianism 
universally adopted, Fourier’s first care is to 


utterly destroyed by Fourier. * 
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pay the English national debt. This is a seduc- 
ing promise, and one likely to get him many 
admirers. Let us see how our financier goes 
about it :— 


“Tt is not by millions, but by milliards that we 
shall now value the products of the earth. It is 
now the turn of eggs which will play a great 
game, and resolve a problem before which have 
paled the learned pundits of European finance. 
With half the proceeds of the eggs of the 
world, and without touching the fowls, we will 
extinguish, on a given day, the colossus of the 
English natıonal debt, by a process which, in- 
stead of being onerous, will become an amusette 
for the globe.” 


He counts the debt at twenty-five milliards, 


and the tax on eggs at Sd. a dozen. Let us 
see the result :— 
‘1000 dozen eggs at half-a-franc 500f. 
Multiply by 200 days, about the aver- 

age of days a fowl lays 200 
Annual product of a canton 100,000 
Multiply by 60,000 phalanxes 690,000 


— 


General product (60 milliards) 60,000,000, 000f.”’* 
Sir Charles Wood should try the experi- 


ment. 

It is the habit of democrats and republicans 
to uphold and support Socialism. Asa dem- 
ocrat and a republican it is that I have under- 
taken to show what Socialism is. What is the 
system of Fourier? An attempt to substitute 
Deism for Christianity, the unlimited indul- 
gence of the passions for the restraint imposed 
by religion and morality, promiscuous inter- 
course for marriage, to say nothing of the 
moral and political impossibilities of his system. 

Labor is a duty, and nothing makes it pos- 
sible but want. No man is incited to labor, 
except in rare instances, for the general good. 
It is for himself, for his home, for his family, 
for his children, that he works. Who ever 
cares for a railway in which he holds shares, 
as for an estate which is his own ? And man’s 
nature renders any change in this impossible. 
Absence from labor is always our pleasure. 
Fourier argues that we should work with as 
much enthusiasm as young girls dance ; but 
those to whom dancing is a profession con- 
sider absence of it a relief, 

The innate desire of man for independence is 
FI "Out 
why reason with a man who shows us the sun 
chasing comets and catching them by the tail ; 
who assists at the lying-in of the stars, and 
warms the north pole by the aurora borealis ; 
who pays our debt by a tax on eggs, and gives | 
the earth a putrid fever ; who makes lions da 
away with railways, and denies the essential 
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soul of the earth, God, making him matter ; 
who makes us change our bodies 810 times, 
and gives us a paradise where wine, and 


Neither in the conflicts between nation and 
nation which convulsed Europe during the ear- 
ly part of the last century, nor in the inroads 
of the strong against the weak undertaken by 
Napoleon while yet in the zenith of his power, 
was there anything so extraordinary, so per- 
fectly unaccountable, and at the same time so 
strikingly demonstrative of the ulterior designs 
of the aggressors, as the easy manner in which 
a handful of United States’ soldiers overran, 
of late, with scarcely the appearance of resist- 
ance, the extensive and important province of 
Mexico. To the rapidity of these overpower- 
ings no European conquest in India can be 
compared ; and if in the same hemisphere a 
parallel is to be found, it is in the achievements 
of Cortez against Montezuma, or in those of 
Pizarro when he landed on the western shores 
of the Pacific. In both cases, however, the 
aborigines offered a long and effective stand 
against their sea-borne enemies, To the as- 
tonishment of every one, the modern Mexicans, 
although now half European, crouched beneath 
the uplifted rod of their neighbors, as if every 
spark of manhood had been extinguished, and 
the national character completely lost. In so 
unexpected and disgraceful a dénowement there 
must be some mystery—some leading cause, 
imperfectly understood on our side of the At- 
lantic. To account for this will not, therefore, 
be deemed an unseasonable task ; though it be 
necessary, in seeking to do so, that we revert 
to a few antecedents. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
Americans were ever satisfied with their stipu- 
lated boundaries on the side of Canada, or 
that, after possessing the two Floridas and 
Louisiana, they did not covet a good slice of 
Mexico. Before the close of the last century 
they wishfully turned their eyes in that direc- 
tion, and the object of their highest ambition, 
ever since, has been the acquisition of more 
territory to the west ; for their inordinate appe- 
tite could not be satisfied with the space over 
which their flag already waved,—the extent of 
which rendered impossible, within a century 
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women, and hunting, and all sensual enjoy- 
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ments, are to delight us— whose philosophy is 
in fact a philosophy fit for none but a nation | 
of mingled knaves, fools, and loose women !— 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


and a half at the soonest, the settlement within 
its limits of even a moderate amount of popu- 
lation. In the provincias internas of Mexi- 
co, aswell asin those distriets more immediately 
bordering upon the United States, the Spanish 
viceroys, owing to distance and the scattered 
state of the population, never exercised any 
real authority. In consequence of the impos- 
sibility of guarding so long and broken a line 
of frontiers, American citizens kept up an ac- 
tive trade with the contiguous Mexican prov- 
inces, often penetrating with their wares a hun- || 
dred and fifty leagues inland, in defiance of 
custom-house guards. In the course of these 
excursions they became acquainted with the 
inhabitants and resources of the country, 
while many a native, oppressed and persecuted 
by the Spanish authorities, sought an asylum’ 
within the territory of the Union. Then it 
was that the disposition among the Mexicans 
to throw off the Spanish yoke first became 
known, and the Americans early prepared to 
take advantage of it. Major Pike, who, in 
1805-7, explored the western territory by 
orders of the Washington Government, allud- 
ing to the subject, thus expressed himself : — 


England would naturally have been the pow- 
er they would have looked up to in order to 
form an alliance to secure their independence, 
but the insatiable avarice and hauteur exhibited 
by that nation in the late descent at La Plata 
has turned their views to other quarters. They 
have, therefore, directed their eyes towards the 
United States, as brethren of the same soil in their 
vicinity, who have within their power ample re- 
sources of arms, ammunition, and even men, to 
secure their independence, and who, in that 
event, would secure to themselves the almost 
exclusive trade of the richest country in the 
world for centuries, and to be her carriers as 
long as the two nations shall exist; for Mexico, 
like China, will never become a nation of mar- 
iners, but must receive. the nations of all the 
world into her ports, and give her bullion in ex- 
change for the productions of their different 
countries. What would not be the advantages 
which the United States would reap from this 
event? Our numerous vessels would fill every 
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port, and from our vicinity enable us to carry 
off at least nine-tenths of her commerce. Even 
on the coast of the Pacific no European nation 
would vie with us. There would be a brisk in- 
land trade carried on with the southern prov- 
inces vid the Red River; and having a free en- 
trance into all their ports, we should become 
their factors, agents, guardians, and, in short, 
their tutelar genius, as the country not only 
fears but also hates France, and all Frenchmen 
and French measures. It therefore remains for 
the people of the United States to decide wheth- 
er, if Bonaparte should seize on the crown of 
Spain, they will hold out a helping-hand to 
emancipate another portion of the western hem- 
isphere from the bonds of European tyranny 


| and oppression; or, by a different policy, suffer 


six millions of people to become, in the hands 
of French intrigue, enterprise, and tactics, a 
scourge to our south-west boundaries, which 
would oblige us to keep up a large and respect- 
able military force, and continually render us 
liable to war on the weakest and most vulnera- 
ble part of our frontiers. Twenty thousand aux- 
iliaries from the United States, under good offi- 
cers, Joined to the independence of the country, 
are at any time sufficient to create and effect 
the revolution. 


About the time these remarks were penned, 
and even previously, it was by no means a rare 
occurrence on the Mexican frontiers, where the 
subaltern Spanish officers ruled with a rod of 
iron, for a leading native, who had been injur- 
ed, and left without the slightest chance of 
redress, to harangue his neighbors and depen- 
dents, and after gaining them over to his views, 
to retire with them in a body to the other side 
of the United States’ boundary, where they 
were sure to find aid and protection. These 
refugees were numerous, and became the im- 
placable enemies of their former tyrants, 
against whom they never ceased to complain’ 
and plot. So alarming, indeed, did these 
demonstrations at length become to the Span- 
iards, that they were made the topics of reiter- 


| ated reproaches addressed to the Washington 


cabinet; but instead of redress, or any at- 
tempt being made to check the evil, it soon 
became apparent that the local authorities 
specially favored this kind of immigration. 
The bright prospects for adventurers on the 
Mexican side of the lines were constantly 
kept in view, and the power of Spain set at 
defiance. 

Thus was a large body of brave and athletic 
crusaders always ready, at a given signal, to 
pounce upon the Hispano-Mexican territory, — 
men bred up to scenes of danger, who made 
their own rifles, powder, and shot, and when 
they went on an expedition carried no baggage, 
depending for food itself upon their guns. 
Such are still the “ backwoodsmen” of the 
United States, and it was a knowledge of the 


feeling above described, as well as of the num- 
bers always ready to join in any enterprise to 
which it pointed, that gave birth to the daring 
project of Colonel Burr, who rose to some 
eminence in his own country. This man and 
his associates contemplated nothing less than 
the dismemberment of the Spanish monarchy 
in Mexico, and had not the Washington gov- 
ernment received timely notice of their plans, 
and, from a dread of involving themselves 
with foreign powers at an unseasonable mo- 
ment, opposed its execution, it is morally cer- 
tain that they would have succeeded. 

The strong feeling, however, was not per- 
mitted to die out, and fresh elements of ag- 
gression accumulated. It is well known that, 
in usurping the throne of Spain, Napoleon re- 
solved to add to it a dominion over the Spanish 
Indies. When the contest between him and 
the Spaniards commenced, the unanimous de- 
termination of all Spanish America was to 
resist the intrusive projects of the French, and 
at the same time send suecors to the mother 
country. These demonstrations were not met 
in a cordial spirit by the Central Junta, then 
governing in the name of Ferdinand VIT. ; 
and the affairs of Spain besides, being at a 
distance, wore a gloomy aspect. The Europe- 
an viceroys and captains-general could not be 
trusted, for, holding their appointments from 
the old Spanish Government, many members 
of which adhered to the French party, it was 
feared that they might commit some treacherous 
act. These apprehensions were soon confirmed. 
by the conduct of several of the functionaries, 
who labored hard to form an European party 
in the country, with the view of strengthening 
their own position and holding the natives in 
check. At length, on the 14th of September, 
1810, a revolt took place in Dolores, a small 
town in Mexico, which soon extended to the 
whole country, and the inhabitants agreed 
among themselves to take the administration 
of affairs into their own hands. 

In other sections of the continent these ris- 
ings were marked by particular features, or 
influenced by local incidents, but their object 
was the same. In Mexico, however, tidings 
of the seizure of Ferdinand and the advance 
of Napoleon no sooner reached Viceroy Itur- 
rigaray, than he became difhdent of powers, 
which, though conferred by Charles IV., had 
been confirmed to him by the Duke de Berg 
and the Spanish ministers in the interest of 
Joseph Bonaparte. Distrust at the moment 
being general, the vice-king foresaw the im- 
possibility of maintaining harmony between two 
powerful parties likely soon to be arrayed 
against each other, and considering, also, that 
his own limited authority was unequal to the 
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emergency, he proposed calling together the 
provincial representatives, as by law ordained, 
in order to determine what form of govern- 
ment should be adopted in case the French 
succeeded in Spain, and at the same time to 
establish an administrative system, in which 
the people might confide. In this he was op- 
posed by the judges of the High Court of 
Justice, all old Spaniards, seconded by the 
European merchants and placemen, who, trem- 
bling for the ascendency which the more nu- 
merous Creoles might gain in any new plan of 
government founded upon popular election, 
stood prepared to frustrate all attempts to es- 
tablish it. A powerful faction of Europeans 
was forthwith formed and armed, the viceroy’s 
person was seized, and himself and family, 
under aggravated indignities, were sent prison- 
ers to Europe. The viceroy’s proposal was, 
nevertheless, in accordance with a formal ap- 
plication addressed to him by the municipality 
of Mexico, dated August 5th, 1809; and 
although on his arrival in Spain he was ab- 
solved from every charge, and his intentions 
thereby proved to have been legal, pure, and 
patriotic, the principal members of the faction 
which put him down were rewarded with dis- 
tinctions, decorations, and higher appoint- 
ments. 

Such was the origin of that intestine divi- 
sion, which soon ripening into open enmity 
between European Spaniards and Mexicans, 
eventually ended in a war of extermination. 
Meanwhile Sultepec, representing the Mexican 
party, sent a proposal to the viceroy, bearing 
date, March 1812, wherein the terms upon 
which they were prepared to agree to a cessa- 
tion of hostilities were set forth, as well as 
certain suggestions made for conducting the 
war—if war there must be—with less ferocity. 
Both proposals were rejected; and whilst 
Spain seemed determined not to submit her 
dispute with the transmarine provinces to the 
mediation of a third party, Great Britain bore 
with tameness every rebuff to her offers of 
mediation. The Cadiz Government preferred 
war, blockades, threats, and persecutions ; 
being deaf to the remonstrances of the South 
American deputies, who declared ‘“ that it was 
cruel and inhuman to send out troops to make 
war upon brethren, without having even first 
appropriated a single hour in the National 
Council to fix upon some plan of conciliation, 
or giving their rights and conduct a fair and 
unbiassed discussion.” 

Under the pretext of ‘reducing insur- 
gents,” every species of excess was in those 
days committed; and a war of brigandage 
followed, worse even than that at one time 
waged against the blacks in St. Domingo. 


To punish the Mexicans, fire and the sword 
were alternately applied ; parents were mur- 
dered by their children, and brothers by the 
hands of brothers. A letter, dated Mexico, 
February 18, 1811, and alluding to the scenes 
there witnessed, spoke thus :—‘‘ The unheard- 
of cruelties are such that posterity will sup- 
pose them fabulous.”? Meanwhile, Mexicans 
flying from persecution sought an asylum in 
the United States, where they experienced 
great hospitality. Their envoys were favor- 
ably received by the Washington Government, 
and privately assisted. Their cause was ad- 
vocated by a large portion of the American 
press ; proclamations, intended for circulation 
in Mexico, were printed in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore ; arms and ammunition were sup- 
plied ; and bodies of adventurers crossed over 
to fight under the banners of the Sultapec 
junta. Thus was a sympathy created and a 
connection formed, of infinitely more value to 
the ulterior designs of the American cabinet 
than anything that could have been done at an 
earlier period through the efforts of private 
individuals. Then, in fact, was laid the basis 
of that policy which has lately been displayed 
in Mexico. 

Independence being now the only alterna- 
tive left, the more enlightened Mexicans began 
to reflect upon the consequences of a separa- 
tion, unless some adequate form of government 


could be established, so as to prevent the coun- 


try from falling into a state of anarchy, and 
being eventually dismembered. All were sen- 
sible that Mexico was not suited to become a 
republic, and hence among a large party of the 
leading men it was agreed to seek a monarch 
having European connections, not only as the 
best means of promoting the permanent inter- 
ests of the country, but also as a counterpoise 
and check upon the United States. The task 
was difficult, owing to the convulsed state of 
Europe ; but in its accomplishment, men be- 
lieved that their sole safeguard against anar- 
chy lay. In general opinion, a Spanish prince 
was preferable, the transition in that case being 
easier ; but several numbers of the reigning 
family were then captives of Napoleon, and to 
the Italian branch there seemed to be insur- 
mountable objections. No time, however, was 
to be lost, and a deputation of distinguished 
natives, after establishing an understanding on 
the subject with their influential countrymen, 
came over to England, where, after mature de- 
liberation, they determined to offer the throne 
to the Duke of Gloucester, undertaking, 
through their own efforts and those of their 
friends, to carry the project into effect. At 
the same time, a statement of the principal 


reasons why Mexico and the other sections of | 
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the same continent were not suited to the re- 

ublican form of government was submitted 
to his royal highness, of which the subjoined 
is an abstract : — 


In all ages and in all countries legislators 
have agreed that laws, in order to be durable, 
must grow out of the character, situation, and 
habits of the people for whom they are framed ; 
that they must be adapted to their peculiarities 
and congenial to their usages and customs. To 
establish a government upon any other grounds, 
were to destroy the salutary effects which it 
was thereby intended to promote, and prepare 
materials for the constant return of anarchy and 
confusion. In considering, therefore, what spe- 
cies of government is best adapted and most 
suitable for the state of society in Spanish Ameri- 
ca, it is necessary to examine its component 
parts, the several stages of mental improvement 
which the inhabitants have attained, and even 
to take into account the climate. According to 
this standard, let us take a retrospective view of 
that part of the continent which was conquered 
and settled by the Spaniards. 

The people of that wide and varied range 
cannot be said to have received any other polit- 
ical education than that which agrees with the 
establishment of a monarchy. Such was the 
primitive form existing in both Mexico and 
Peru, and the first conquerers and settlers knew 
no other. From the time of Isabella the Span- 
ish settlements in America were incorporated 
with the crown of Castile, even on terms more 
favorable than Andalusia or Galicia, for the for- 
mer retained their own rights and privileges, 
whereas the constitutions of the two latter sec- 
tions were absorbed by that of Castile. Arra- 
gon, Portugal, Italy, and Flanders, were at one 
period on a similar footing with the American 
settlements, and in Spain had a separate depart- 
ment togovern them, the same as the council of 
the Indies. / 

The kings of Spain never addressed their 
American Settlements by the name of colonies, 
but always gave them the title of kingdoms ; 
nor is the former denomination to be met with 
in any one law of the Indies. Although Flan- 
ders and Italy were included in his realms, 
Charles V., on his coins, only had engraved 
“ Emperor of Spain and the Indies,” in some of 
Philip IL’s decrees he merely styles himself “ Em- 
peror of the Indies.”  Viceroys was sent over to 
govern them, with the full representation of 
alter ego, a character in Spain given only to the 
Viceroy of Navarre, because that kingdom, like 
those of America, agreeably to the terms of its 
original annexation, was dependent only upon the 
king; so much so that any new law, promul- 
gated in other parts of Spain, was not binding in 
Navarre until accepted by her own cortes. 
Chanceries, universities, municipalities, and high 
courts of justice, were also established in Amer- 
ica, with the same privileges and preéminences 
as those of Spain. The archbishops and bish- 
ops were made independent of the mother-coun- 
try, and even of each other. The two great 
divisions of America, were, moreover entitled to 


hold cortes, although this right was never exer- 
cised. In those for New Spain, Mexico held 
the first place, as Burgos did in the cortes of 
Castile; and in those for the Southern division, 
Cusco, as being the ancient seat of government 
to the Peruvian Incas, had the first seat. The 
right was decreed by Charles V, in 1530, con- 
firmed in 1535, and extended by Philip I, in 
1563; but it will be recollected that about the 
same time the usage of assembling the cortes in 
Spain ceased, or became a mere ceremony to 
swear in a new king. 

Spanish America was governed by a supreme 
council, called, ‘ of the Indies,” equal in honors 
and in power with that of Castile, and so inde- 
pendent of it, as well as of all the other branches 
of government, that no law promulgated in Spain 
was valid in the ultramarine section unless it 
had passed the board. From all the records 
relating to the conquest, settlement, and adminis- 
tration of Spanish America, it may clearly be 
deduced that the relative situation of those dis- 
tant settlements to Spain, originally, was not 
that of dependent colonies on a parent state, 
but that they were, by their own prerogatives, 
and by the laws themselves, made equal with 
Castile, being even placed upon a more eligible 
footing than some of their sister provinces in the 
peninsula, which, like themselves, had been 
added to the crown inherited by Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Humboldt remarked, “ That the kings 
of Spain, by taking the title of kings of the In- 
dies, considered those distant possessions rather 
as integral parts of the Spanish monarchy — as 
provinces dependent upon the crown of Castile, 
than as colonies, in the sense attached to this 
word since the sixteenth century by the com- 
mercial nations of Europe.” ‘The same estima- 
ble writer further observed, “ That each viceroy- 
alty was not governed as a domain of the crown, 
but as an insulated province ; ” adding, “ that all 
the institutions, forming together an European 
government, were to be found there, except 
some important rights in their commercial rela- 
tions.” Solorzano, one of the compilers of the 
laws of the Indies, and besides one of the most 
learned Spanish jurisconsults of his day, con- 
fesses That the Indies were incorporated with 
the crown of Castile as feudatory kingdoms, or 
as the Municipia of the Romans.” The ease 
with which an adequate subsistence is acquired, 
and with careful habits wealth accumulated, 
chieily in the industrial branches of mining and 
agriculture, it must, however, be acknowledged, 
tended greatly to limit the scope of education in 
a country where the climate is by no means 
favorable to intellectual pursuits. 

Among the South Americans in vain, there- 
fore, should we seek for that essential union of 
circumstances necessary for the formation of a 
republic. The principles of democracy involve 
many complex and some highly refined ideas, 
neither suited to the taste nor within the general 
comprehension of aclass of inhabitants so back- 
ward in every species of literature, and so little 
accustomed to think upon serious subjects, as 
are the lower orders in that division of the con- 
tinent alluded to. Its forms also are too simple, 
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too unattractive, for people so long accustomed 
to pomp, pageantry, and show. The adoption 
ofa democracy would consequently be incongru- 
ous in countries where the habits and usages of 
the nations are so much opposed ; where public 
virtue does not abound, and where the political 
education has had a different object and an 
opposite tendency. The Mexicans, more than 
any other people of Spanish America, have been 
habituated to see the chief placed over them 
surrounded by all the show and parade of an 
European court, and would not be easily recon- 
ciled to the simplicity and moderation of an 
opposite form. Any other species of govern- 
ment, therefore, or any other principles, would 
not be consonant to the wishes or in accordance 
with the taste of the great majority whose bene- 
fit it was wished to consult; for it is generally 
allowed that, in order to render the establish- 
ment of a legal authority satisfactory and lasting, 
the support ‘of public opinion is requisite, this 
being the firmest basis, as well as the strongest 
sanction of moral law. 

A change in the administration of public 
affairs in Spanish America, and more particu- 
larly in Mexico, can never be complete and suc- 
cessful unless the laws, and also the manners 
and customs of the people, are made congenial 
to the new order-of things. If the old ones re- 
main, they will continually clash ; at each mo- 
ment they will be remembered and regretted, 
and, should a favorable opportunity occur, a 
restoration would be sought by those most imme- 
diately interested — by “those whom the change 
most materially affected. At once to alter the 
laws, customs and habits of the people of that 
country, situated as they have been, isa work 


| too arduous and too dangerousto be accomplish- 


ed, unless by a series of years and preparing the 
generation that is to come next. Under the pre- 
valence of opinions which they could not dis- 
card, à republican form of government must 
consequently sit awkwardly on the shoulders of 
the Spanish Americans, and they would contin- 
ually sigh for its removal. 

One material” impediment to the establish- 
ment of a democracy, more particularly in Mex- 
ico, is the great disparity in the fortunes of indi- 
viduals. Humboldt assures us that, besides the 
advantages of a large population, New Spain 
has still another very important one, arising out 
of the enormous mass of capitals, possessed by 
the proprietors of mines and persons retired 
from trade. The absence of a monarch could 
not fail to give an undue preponderance to 
the influence of this class, thus in the end pro- 
ducing atyrannical aristocracy, the worst of all 
governments. Besides, if, in the form to be 
established, it should be found necessary to give 
any share to deserving persons, selected from 
the inferior ranks, in order to guard against the 
inconvenience just noticed, it might be appre- 
hended that through the want of a third power, 
destined to produce and support the required 
equilibrium, the struggle of ascendancy between 
two parties so opposite in views and position 
might prove serious, eventually ending i in anar- 
chy. In New Spain as well as in Peru, there 


are many persons in the enjoyment of titles, 
immunities, and distinctions, who naturally 
would object to any new order of things, tend- 
ing to level and confound them with the other 
classes. On this account it is that those of this 
description kept aloof, as if desirous of presery- 
ing a kind of neutral character, from the moment 
they perceived the turn things were taking, 
and the same was observable in the aborigines. 
The great influence of the clergy over every 
part of the population, more especially the In- 
dians, has never been so strongly marked as since 
the cry for independence was raised, and it 
may be readily imagined that the clergy would 
not be favorable to a popular form of govern- 
ment. 

The stages at which the several insurrections 
in Spanish America at present stand (1814,) as 
well as the language hitherto used by the new 
local government, by no means prove that there 
is a disposition among the inhabitants generally 
in favor of democracy, although the first move- 
ments bore that character. The insurr ectionary 
chiefs and their partisans thought that the position 
of their country resembled that of the United 
States at the time of their separation from Eng- 
land, and, without a proper diserimination, 
judged that similar measures would produce the 
same effects. They did not take into account 
the difference in education, t together with a 
variety of other circumstances, in the hurry of 
the moment entirely overlooked. There ıs 
attached to the character of Spaniards, and that 
oftheir descendants in America equally partakes 
of it, something of grandeur and pomp, perfectly 
opposed to the simplicity. of republican manners. 
Both conceive that there is nothing grand or dig- 
nified attached to any other form of government 
than the monarchical one. It would require the 
evolution of ages before the Spanish Americans 
could acquire “sentiments congenial to those of 
the founders of the Swiss Cantons, the Republic 
of Holland, or that of the United States. The 
republican language of the revolutionary juntas 
proves no more than the particular ideas and 
opinions of individuals, who, by their activity or 
position, were called upon to exercise the first 
duties of the magistracy for the time being. The 
caution observed at the commencement by the 
junta of Caracas, and the reserve which marked 
the conduct éf the other new governments, served 
clearly to show that, although the people wished 
a separation from Spain, they were by no means 
prepared for a total overthrow of those principles 
to which they were habituated, or disposed to 
witness anything like a violent transition in the 
form of government. The downfall of the first 
Caracas junta, which some persons erroneously 
attributed to the successful efforts made by 
Spain, was no other than a reaction on the part 
of the people, who, owing to the wild introduc- 
tion of a governing sy stem democratical in the 
extreme, and, consequently, uncongenial to their 
taste and wishes, abandoned a cause which they 
had previously joined with cordiality, in the hope 
of obtaining that redress of which all stood in 
need. They, however, despaired from the mo- 
ment wey saw LU “oes a ec tenant systems 
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beyond their comprehension, and against which 
they entertained long and inveterate prejudices. 

Ir the higher and influential circles, as well 
as au:ong those Spanish Americans who consult 
more than the momentary good of their country, 
the general opinion is, that a limited and well- 
equipoised monarchy is the only government 
suited to their wants., Superstitious opinions in 
favor of such an establishment in fact exist. An 
attempt under Tupac-Amaru to reestablish the 
Peruvian throne of the Incas at one time inun- 
dated that portion of the south division with blood, 
and filled it with confusfon. The Indians in 
general, and the same may be said of the other 
inferior classes, have no other idea of a social 
body than that of king, nobles, and commons; 
indeed, king and government are synonymous 
terms to at least four-fifths of the Spanish Ameri- 
can population. x 


These negociations commenced in the mid- 
dle of 1813, and were conducted to the satis- 
faction of the Duke of Gloucester. His royal 
highness was struck with the novelty and 
immense importance of the scheme, though he 
could not shut his eyes to the difficulties which 
must necessarily attend its accomplishment. 
He felt, however, a more than ordinary inter- 
est in the welfare and future destinies of Mex- 
ico, with the extent, capabilities, and prospects 
of which he made himself acquainted, and 
in the progress of his inquiries discovered that 
there were two powerful parties engaged in 
implacable hostility, the inevitable conse- 
quences of which must be (should the mon- 
archical principle be lest, and the Mexicans fail 
to secure the sympathies and support of some 
leading state in Europe), that they would split 
into factions and become disorganized, or fall 
an easy prey to the first rapacious invader. 
Waiving all views of personal aggrandizement 
as regarded himself, but deeply impressed with 
the magnitude of the interests to Great Britain 
involved in this question, his royal highness 
therefore determined to lay the papers which 
had been submitted to him, before Govern- 
ment, while he expressed no more than a hope 
that, in an age of extensive political combina- 
tions, some means might, through our agency, 
be devised of securing to the Mexicans such 
institutions as should best agree with their 
social character, and thereby preserve the 
integrity of their territory and promote their 
prosperity. 

This he did through the medium of a per- 
sonal friend of his own, at that time a member 
of the administration. The papers were accord- 
ingly placed in the hands of the late Lord 
Castlereagh, and underwent an investigation. 
On a review of the whole case, his lordship 
became convinced that many misfortunes must 
befall the Mexicans, if the great error were 
committed of driving them to the necessity of 
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adopting democratic institutions. Still, under 
existing circumstances, he felt that no plan to 
obviate such an emergency could prove satis- 
factory, which did not obtain the previous 
sanction and concurrence of Spain; and the 
liberation of the Peninsula being now com- 
pleted he naturally conceived that the initia- 
tive of any movement tending to a severance 
of the Spanish empire, ought to be taken by 
the cabinet of Madrid. His lordship seemed, 
indeed, to be of opinion, that the time had 
come for the application of a new policy on 
the part of Spain towards her distant connec- 
tions, such as might, at least, correct the grand 
mistake of the Cadiz cortes: but whilst the 
subject was uppermost in his mind, and a plan 
for action maturing, Napoleon unexpectedly 
returned from Elba; and continental affairs 
again becoming embroiled, we were compelled 
to take an active part in them. As always 
happens on such occasions, less urgent busi- 
ness was thrown aside, and the project herein 
unfolded was never afterwards revived. 

Spain, it will be recollected, continued vis- 
ionary and inexorable as far as her ultramarine 
dominions were concerned. At the close of 
the Peninsular war her army was avowedly 
too numerous, both for the wants and resources 
of the country, and prudence suggested a 
reduction. ‘The manner in which it was pro- 
posed to effect this must not be overlooked. 
To an already over-grown complement of offi- 
cers in each battalion, large numbers who had 
been prisoners in France during the war were 
added, in the character of supernumeraries, so 
that in some regiments there were nearly as 
many officers as men. Regular promotions 
necessarily became suspended, while a host of 
idle and ill-paid young men being thus thrown 
together, soon began to murmur first, and then 
to commit excesses. The measures adopted 
by the Government in order to repress these 
evils were as characteristic as they proved una- 
vailing. An invasion of South America, on 
a grand scale, was decreed, and two large 
armies were marched upon Cadiz to effect it. 
But means of transport were wanting. The 
troops lay idle in their cantonments ; and the 
yellow fever broke out with fearful violence 
among them. Then it was that the memorable 
military revolution of La Isla broke out, when 
the expeditionary troops under Quiroga, Riego, 
&e., instead of embarking, marched to Madrid, 
and compelled Ferdinand VII. to accept the 
Cadiz Constitution. 

In this maner ended the hopes of reducing 
the Spanish army, or bringing back the sections 
of the New World to their former allegiance ; 
and, among the rest, in her own defence, and 
entirely left to herself, Mexico became a repub- 
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lie. True it is that Iturbide, a spirited and 
enterprising native, with good connections, de- 
clared himself emperor, and succeeded in as- 
sembling a small army, and organizing a local 
government, at the head of which he stood for 
some time; but men of substance and res- 
pectability did not join him, nor had he any of 
that prestige or external support without which 
it is impossible to become the founder of a new 
dynasty. His cause failed, although many of 
the eireumstances which attended it proved that 
the eountry wished for, and required, the cen- 
tral agency of a sceptre. 

By the adoption of a line of poliey at once 
so weak and so wicked, Spain lost the oppor- 
tunity of founding a noble empire on either 
side of the equator. Had she consulted her 
own interest, she would have placed upon the 
thrones of the Incas and the Montezumas, ca- 
dets from her own royal house, whom the 
people would have accepted, not only without 
resistance, but gratefully. Spain, however, 
could not see whither the hand of fate was 
pointing ; and the United States rejoiced in 
her blindness. They were always aware that 
in Mexico a popular government would prove 
abortive, and that when this problem was 
solved their own chance would commence. 
The Mexicans struggled on as well as they 
could, but when the histories of all the new 
republics established within the discoveries of 
Columbus are temperately reviewed, the infer- 
ences to be drawn from them are most melan- 
choly. What a picture is presented of anar- 
chy, treachery, and misrule ! From the north 
of the Isthmus of Panama, to the heart of cen- 
tral America, everything is crude, unsettled, 
and dubious. Chief rises up against chief, 
meeting conspiracy on one hand with treason 
on the other ; and all the while the great body 
of the people are becoming, day by day, more 
barbarous. Further South we behold Bolivia 
pitted against Lima, and in the opposite direc- 
tion a gaucho—an unlettered and unprineipled 
herdsman of the Pampas—converted into a 
sovereign de facto, and endeavoring to force 
his hated rule upon the natives of the other 
bank of the river Plata, even in defiance of 
Great Britain and France. The whole picture 
is sickening ; for it cannot be disguised that 
the inhabitants have been fighting among them- 
selves nearly ever since they were freed from 
the presence of their common enemy. 

But to return to the subject more imme- 
diately under consideration. In Mexico the 
lust of ascendency led to frequent contentions, 
yet no man, stout of heart and honest in pur- 
pose, rose up among the combatants. Num- 
bers were always ready to grasp at authority, 
and throw the country into a blaze, merely to 


give currency to their own views or advance 
their own fortunes, while no one was to be 
found disposed to develop the national re- 
sources, encourage industry and commerce, 
or promote union between the distant provinces. 
No means were adopted to educate the people, 
or to show them the advantages of self-govern- 
ment. The struggle to overthrow the dark 
dominion of Spain had served to train up no 
statesmen, to form no patriots, and to discipline 
no armies. It had developed no principles, 
founded no institutions, and raised up no bul- 
warks to protect the prize which had been won. 
A building only of perishable materials was 
left, with no central authority to guard it. 

Such was the state of Mexico when the 
Washington Government determined to strike 
the long premeditated blow. It was, however, 
necessary to proceed with great circumspection. 
During the exigences of the moment the Tex- 
ians were added to the Union by the distribu- 
tion of dexterous agents, instructed to widen 
the breach between them and the Mexicans ; 
to point out the helplessness of their condition, 
and at the same time to impress upon their 
minds the advantages which they would derive 
from an incorporation with the States. The 
scheme succeeded admirably, and served to 
encourage another attempt on a larger scale. 
The disputes between the Mexicans and their 
‘ brethren of the same soil,’’ which eventually 
ended in a declaration of war, strongly remind 
one of the fable of the wolf and the lamb. 

At length open hostilities commenced, and 
an invading army was pushed forward in sev- 
eral divisions ; but, while advancing towards 
the interior, the Americans acted at first with 
caution, as if diffident of their own strength, 
or apprehensive that the seasonable moment for 
action had not yet arrived. Such an event as 
this invasion the Mexicans ought to have fore- 
seen; but, as it was, no effective preparations 
for defence had been made. No high-wrought 
enthusiasm in the contest about to ensue 
showed itself—not a single man of honor and 
eminence stepped forward to direct the com- 
mon cause. The protection of the country 
was, in fact, left to a few volunteer guerillas, 
hastily assembled and commanded by priests. 
Immense distances, on several lines to the very 
capital, were traversed by the invaders with 
scarcely any opposition, the want of a vig- 
orous and preconcerted system on the part of 
the local authorities being everywhere appa- 
rent. All bond of union between the prov- 
inces and the capital seemed broken, as if the 
inhabitants were wearied out with the selfish 
centralism which had hitherto been kept up, 
and from which they experienced nothing but 
oppression. Everywhere the people distrusted 
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such leaders as stepped forward, convinced, as 
it appeared, that the only vital question of 
their political existence had been neglected. 
They felt that a form of government had been 
erected among them which they neither loved 
nor comprehended, and that the prominent 
actors in the various scenes through which the 
country had passed displayed no discretion, no 
disinterestedness, no patriotism ; the great ex- 
igences of the moment being invariably turned 
to a selfish account. In a word, the general 
conviction was, that no materials existed for 
the construction of a government worth de- 
fending. There was a republie without repub- 
licans ; and, as was all along anticipated, in 
the very halls of Montezuma, the invaders dic- 
tated their own terms to the crouching Mexi- 
cans. 

Hostilities having ceased, and the long-cher- 
ished object being now effected, President 
Polk hastened to lay the ‘‘ Queretaro Treaty”? 
before Congress, accompanying his message 
with a retrospective view of the origin and 
conduct of the Mexican war, together with an 
estimate of the advantages likely to arise from 
that glorious achievement. This war, waged 


against a neighbor, supposed, according to pre- 


vious professions, to be under the immediate 
guardianship of the United States, the Presi- 
dent assured his countrymen had been ‘‘ re- 
luctantly undertaken ;”’ and, when once deter- 
mined on, prosecuted for the ‘‘ vindication of 
national honor.” All this manifestly implied 
that the Mexicans had not been submissive 
enough, or, in other words, had done wrong in 
objecting to encroachments upon their territory. 
Mr. Polk then eulogized his own doings, as 
having afforded an opportunity to the Ameri- 
can army of displaying their unequalled brave- 
ry—their tactics, forbearance, and persever- 
ance, during an arduous conflict ; after which, 
he congratulated the contributing States on the 
amount of redress obtained, which was sufh- 
cient to reward all their sacrifices. Such is 
the substance of the memorial of a struggle 
thus triumphantly terminated, the cost of which 
could not, however, be concealed. 

Let us now look to the extent of the acqui- 
sitions immediately achieved by the victors, 
while we glance at some of the principal ob- 
jects prospectively in view. By artifice the 
United States gained Texas, and by hostilities 
—the result of which was never considered du- 
bious—they have obtained possession of New 
Mexico, Upper and Lower California, together 
with the Oregon territory ;—an immense ex- 
tent, embracing full ten degrees, and extend- 
ing, in reality, from a long line on the Pacific 
to the Rio Grande del Norte. True it is, that 
the territories thus surrendered up as a 


peace-offering by the Mexicans were of little 
immediate value to them, a small portion only 
being settled, and the rest scarcely half ex- 
plored ; still there is a native population upon 
them — certainly mixed and weak — which 
should not have been in this manner transferred 
like cattle, to a foreign master, without their 
wishes and feelings being consulted. These, 
as well as many others, are consequences for 
which history will hold Spain responsible. 

On the withdrawal of the American troops 
from the Mexican territory, it is apprehended 
that an insurrection of the rural working class- 
es and the Indians will follow, the central 
Government having evinced so many proofs of 
imbecility and cowardice, that, at a distance, 
its authority is held in contempt. Several out- 
breaks on the part of the aborigines have al- 
ready taken place; and if matters go on, as 
there is every likelihood they will, the Mexican 
Government may have to invite the invaders 
to return and protect them. Those political 
convulsions and transformations so remarkable 
and so frequent in the republics of Spanish 
America, are likely to become more serious in 
the northern division than they have been else- 
where. Among the Indians of Yucatan, there 
seems to be a desperate resolution to reconquer 
that inheritance, of which they were dispos- 
sessed more than three hundred years ago ; to 
undertake which, they, no doubt, feel encour- 
aged by the late pusillanimous conduct of the 
Mexicans. Their bands daily increase in 
strength and audacity, and, if we may judge 
from appearances, are inclined to adopt a war 
of extermination. A new harvest is thus pre- 
paring for the United States, whose warriors, 
as before remarked, may be called back as pro- 
tectors to the helpless descendants of Cortez. 

In the meanwhile, at Washington, the terri- 
torial and administrative arrangements for New 
Mexico, California, and Oregon, are in a state 
of progress. These territories are to be or- 
ganized into separate States, with governors, 
judges, secretaries, and so forth. This done, 
all the available population will be pushed in 
those several directions; and it is expected 
that the new acquisitions will, ere long, 
swarm with adventurers. Moreover, new pro- 
jects arising out of this, are under consider- 
ation, having for their object to secure to the 
United States a virtual control over the Pacific. 
Upper California contains the safe and commo- 
dious harbors of San Diego, San Francisco, and 
Monterey,—the latter of which is said to re- 
semble the beautiful bay of Naples. From this 
point it is proposed to open a new line of navi- 
gation to China, to be called the ‘‘ Great Cir- 
cle Route,” in connection with the steamers 


which already ply between Chile and Panama ; 
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and a contract has in consequence been en- 
tered into for establishing a line, which, passing 
from Panama to the Columbia River, shall 
touch at Monterey. 

A railroad from Savannah and Charleston, to 
Memphis, is already completed, and from the 
latter place to Monterey the distance is fifteen 
hundred miles. If a line of steamers be estab- 
lished to Shanghae, and the railroad opened to 
Monterey, it is caleulated that the rich produc- 


SHOEMAKERS 


As unfortunately it is no longer the fashion 
to go barefoot and naked, we are doomed to 
the misfortune of having shoemakers and 
tailors ; and these shoemakers and tailors are 


man. 

What is a shoemaker? and what is a tailor? 
Answer: A shoemaker is a man who makes a 
shoe or a boot exactly in the way in which it 
should not be made. And a tailor is a man 
who makes a pair of pantaloons or a coat ex- 
actly as it should not be made. 

What do you mean by ‘‘ exactly as’’? 

Answer: 1. The shoemaker. One would 
think that the boot should be made according 
to the shape of the foot. By no means; it is 
not made according to the shape of the foot. 
Why not? Because the shoemaker knows bet- 
ter; he has learned his trade on purpose to 
know better. He has learned to make the 
boot so that it shall have a different shape from 
that of the foot; and he has further learned 
to make it so that it shall pinch the foot, and 
be so long as to be constantly tripping against 
obstacles. The shoemaker’s great aim is to 
make the boot very tight on the instep, and 
very narrow at the toes. And for this he has 
good reasons. As the boot is several inches 
longer than the foot, the foot would crowd into 
the fore part of the boot, and thus leave the 
heel empty ; and'this would make walking even 
more toilsome, than it is already through the 
unnecessary length of the boot. In order to 
avoid this evil, the good shoemaker has learned 
to make the boot very tight on the instep, just 
where the large veins are situated, in order 
that it may pinch there very hard, and so 
make the boot sit close to the foot. But he is 
not content with this; his care extends to the 
whole foot, and he contrives therefore that the 
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unhappily taken from our own kind, the genus | 
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tions of China and Japan would reach the val- 
ley of the Mississippi in thirty days, and in 
little more than half that time be wafted to 
Europe. Thus Brother Jonathan has good 
cause to speak of the destiny of the Union as 
‘one of glorious promise; and it will be 
through no restraints imposed upon his ambi- 
tion by the force of principle, if he fail to real- 
ize it.—Lraser’s Magazine. 
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AND TAILORS. 


boot shall sit quite tight all round. In this 
manner he accomplishes two purposes; in the 
first place, any sharp pebbles, upon which one 
may happen to tread, are felt much more 
acutely ; and secondly, the foot is so thor- 
oughly confined, that all perspiration, which 
is troublesome and unhealthy, is avoided. 
Nay, there is a third, and that a very desirable 
consequence ; for by this means the shoemaker 
is enabled to make the sole of the boot as nar- 
row as he pleases, as narrow as the back of a 
knife. This not only improves the appearance 
of the boot, but is likewise favorable to con- 
venience and security in walking. But shoe- 
makers, not satisfied with learning their trade, 
wished also to be inventive; and, see! ina 
happy fit of inspiration, they invented corns. 
The simple means which they employed for 
this purpose, was to make the boot as narrow 
as possible across the toes; it has been emi- 
nently successful. 

In short, the shoemaker is a fellow-creature 
who is not, what as shoemaker he ought to be, 
or who is, what as shoemaker he ought not 
to be. 

2. The Tailor. The tailor is a man who 
does with regard to clothes, exactly as the 
shoemaker does with regard to shoes. For the 
tailor is also a shoemaker, since the shoemaker 
is nothing but a tailor. The shoemaker is a 
maker of clothes for the feet, as the tailor is a 
maker of clothes for the body. The maker of 
clothes for the body proceeds, accordingly, on 
the very same principles as the maker of 
clothes for the feet; and his first rule is to 
make the clothes of a different shape from the 
parts of the body for which they are intended. 
If the tailor has to make a vest, he is sure to 
have the upper part of the breast and the back 
of the neck uncovered, because it is a princi- 
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ple which he has learned, that the purpose of | a little instrument in one’s pocket, for the pur- 


a garment is, not to serve as a covering, but 
only to be an ornament or a caprice. If the 
tailor has to make a pair of pantaloons, he will 
prove that he is a true tailor by making them 
cut in as tightly as possible where the body is 
widest, and as wide as possible round the thin- 
nest part of the ankles, so that they take the 
form of a bell. If the tailor has to make a 
coat, he does just the same as with the panta- 
loons; round the hips, where the body is 
broad, he makes it as narrow as possible, and 
across the chest, where the body is narrow, as 
wide as possible. In a word, the well-taught 
shoemaker and the well-taught tailor have the 
same fundamental principle ; and that princi- 
ple consists in this, that boots and clothes are 
not made for a covering, nor for a protection 
against the weather ; but, in the first place, to 
give to the body quite a different shape from 
that which nature, in her ignorance, has given ; 
and, secondly, to produce, by means of style, 
| form, and color, an agreeable and picturesque 
appearance. It is the business of shoemaker 


|| and tailor to correct, by their art, the errors of. 


nature. And the mortal who will not ac- 
knowledge this self-evident truth, is short-sight- 
ed, obstinate, mad, a barbarian or a rebel, or 
all these put together. 

Symptoms of rebellion have also been dis- 
| cerned among certain persons who have had 
the hardihood to complain of the shape of 
gloves. These wretched individuals have so 
far forgotten themselves, as to think it absurd 
that there should be an interval of an inch or 
two between the sleeve and the glove, and 
that there should be a little button on the 
glove, and that one should be obliged to carry 


pose of inserting this little button into the but- 
ton-hole. But these poor people have only made 
themselves ridiculous, since the glove-maker 
has proved to them, that nature has been so 
stupid as to make the human hand much too 
large, and that it is, therefore, his business to 
contrive his work in such a manner, that the 
hand shall appear much smaller and shorter 
than it really is. And in this point of view it 
does not signify whether the hand and wrist 
are partly exposed (as is now inevitable) to 
the sun and rain, or not. 

What shall we say to all this? Are shoe- 
makers and tailors our benefactors, deserving 
of our gratitude? or shallwe say that they are 
our enemies, our tormenters, who injure our 
health, and make caricatures of us, and de- 
serve to be expelled from society ? 

That would be a severe punishment, but 
hardly too much so, if we reflect that there are 
persons who have lived three score years and 
cannot remember ever, in their whole lives, to. 
have had a single garment, or a single pair of 
boots which they could wear with comfort ; 
and that there are many who have twenty or 
thirty pairs, and not one that is convenient. © 

We will conclude with two questions. 

Is there an instance of a shoemaker having 
made a pair of boots, or a tailor an article of 
dress, which gave entire satisfaction at the first 
trial? Not one. 

Is there an instance of a shoemaker or a 
tailor, who received a boot or an article of 
dress as a pattern, and was told to make a new 
pair or a new coat exactly like it, and did as he 
was told? Not one can be adduced. 

| Humorist. 
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WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT’S LETTERS. 


There is a story connected with “WW. von 
Humboldt’s Letters to a (female) Friend,” 
which have recently been published. In the 
year 1788, Humboldt, who was then a student 
at Göttingen, spent a few days at Pyrmont, 
and there met the daughter of a country eler- 
gyman. They were both, for their age, some- 
what seriously inclined, and during three days 
interchanged ideas and sentiments in the 
groves and valleys of Pyrmont. The young 
man was then obliged to return to the seat of 
the muses. The deep and extensive studies 


which he pursued, the bustle of the city, 
the revolution, confidential intercourse with all 
the leading spirits of the nation, the occupa- 
tions of a busy political life, which raised him 
to the post of ambassador in several of the 
capitals of Europe, and to the highest offices in 
his own country,—all this effaced for a time 
the recollection of the simple country-girl. 
But it was otherwise with her: she possessed 
nothing to recall him to her mind, except a 
leaf in her album, on which were written 
these words: “A feeling for the true, the 


tune which assailed her. 
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good, and the beautiful, ennobles the mind, 
and brings bliss to the heart ; but what is even 
this feeling without a sympathetie soul, with 
which one may share it? Never was I so 
deeply impressed with the truth of this senti- 
ment, as in the present moment, when I am 
about to part from you.” This token she 
preserved throughout all the reverses of for- 
Separated, while 
yet young and childless, from a husband of 
uncongenial disposition, she lost, through the 
influence of the French revolution, a large 
part of her little property, which she had lent 
to the government of Brunswick in its hour 
of need, and the repayment of which she 
sought in vain, although she held an ackuow- 
ledgment in the Duke’s handwriting. She 
had no one to plead for her. Suddenly she 
resolved to recall herself to the recollection of 
him whom she had never forgotten. He was 
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at that time the ambassador and minister pleni- 
potentiary of Prussia at the congress of 
Vienna. The leaf from her album served, 
after a lapse of six-and-twenty years, to iden- 
tify her ; she acknowledged candidly that he 
had ‘‘ awakened in her heart the feelings of 
first love, a love which was as pure and spirit- 
ual as it always is with the young and noble. 
Her heart tells her that the Prussian statesman 
is still the same as was the youth Humboldt. 
A lofty station and brilliant success may be 
dangerous to many; but neble natures attain 
perfection equally in the sunshine of prosper- 
ity, and in the shades of misfortune.”’ 

She was not deceived. Humboldt, on the 
very day on which he received her letter, sent 
her an answer full of tenderness and devotion, 
and thus commenced the correspondence now 
published, which only ceased with the death 
of that great and good man.— Jahreszeiten. 
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INDIAN TASTE FOR STATUARY. 


At Lucknoo, according to Dr. Hoffmeister, 
(a review of whose travels in India has 
appeared in the Daguerreotype), the people 
have quite a mania for statues, a dozen of 
which, collected without any attempt at design 
or classification, may be seen at every corner. 
They are all of the size of life, and the choice 
is evidently left to the manufacturer, who, 
from copies of some antique French originals, 
supplies shepherds and shepherdesses, English 
soldiers, a Neptune or a gladiator, poodles, 
lions, and other animals. Sometimes you see 
busts of Jean Jaques Rousseau, d’ Alembert, or 
Napoleon, between fauns and the monsters of 
Indian mythology. But that which makes 
these chefs-d’œuvres of sculpture yet more 
remarkable, is the custom of coloring with 
thick black paint the hair, the eyes, and the 
feet; a Venus de Medicis adorned in this 
manner was particularly charming. 


LIBERTY OF TUE PRESS IN GERMANY. 


The ‘‘ sovereign people ? of Altenburg re- 
cently determined, in a popular assembly, not 
to suffer the ‘‘ Dorfzeitung’’ and the “ Deut- 
sche allgemeine Zeitung?” to come into the 
town, because they had contained some articles 
displeasing to their republican Majesties. So 
much for the newly acquired German liberty 
of the press! 


THE SILK TRADE. 


The recent disturbances in France are likely, 
and that soon, to lead to a most important event 
—namely, the removal of the fancy silk trade 
from Paris and Lyons to England. The 
apparent impossibility of conducting either 
this or any ‘other manufacturing establish- 
ment with safety and profit to the capital- 
ists, has already (but only as many had an- 
ticipated) turned the serious attention of some 
French houses engaged in the fancy silk trade 
to look out for some other locality, where their 
operations can be carried on without the inter- 
ference of the Communists. In proof of this, 
there are now parties in Coventry and Man- 
chester, and no doubt in London, recently 
arrived from Paris and Lyons as pioneers ; and, 
from information that may be relied upon, 
there is every reason to believe that several 
establishments will forthwith be removed to Eng- 
land — but which will, in all probability, for 
the present be at Coventry, though London 
and Manchester cannot possibly fail to partici- 
pate greatly in the benefits which this movement 
is sure to create. The Parisian and Lyonese 
workmen will then learn, by bitter experience, 
if in no other way, that capitalists who have 
anything to lose will not permit the interfer- 
ence and dictation of Communists as to the 
mode in which business shall be conducted. It 
is therefore probable that the silk trade of Eu- 
rope will permanently settle in England. 

| Leeds Mercury. 
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À HELP TO ENERGY. 


To-day I found myself compelled to do 
something which was very disagreeable to me, 
and which I had long deferred: I was obliged 
to resort to my “ grand expedient”’ in order to 
conquer my aversion. You will laugh when 
I tell you what this is; but I find it a power- 
ful aid in great things as well as small. The 
truth is, there are few men who are not some- 
times capricious, and yet oftener vacillating. 
Finding that Iam not better than others in 
this respect, I invented a remedy of my own, 
a sort of artificial resolution respecting things 
which are difficult of performance—a means 
of securing that firmness in myself which I 
might otherwise want, and which man is gen- 
erally obliged to sustain by some external prop. 
My device, then, is this :—I give my word of 
honor most solemnly to myself to do, or to leave 
undone, this or that. I am of course exceed- 
ingly cautious and discreet in the use of this 
expedient, and exercise great deliberation 
before I resolve upon it; but when once it is 
done, even if I afterwards think I have been 
precipitate or mistaken, I hold it to be per- 
fectly irrevocable, whatever inconveniences I 
foresee likely to result. And I feel great sat- 
isfaction and tranquillity in being subject to 
such an immutable law. If I were capable of 
breaking in after such mature consideration, I 
should lose all respect for myself; and what 
man of sense would not prefer death to such an 
alternative — Tour of a German Prince. 


A NEAPOLITAN SCHOOL BOOK IN THE YEAR 1846. 


It is affirmed by Adolph Stahr, in a recently 
published work, (A Year in Italy ; Olden- 
burg, 1848,) that in the year 1846 he found 
in use, in the public school of Sorento, a work 
which professed to be a translation of the well- 
known French school book, ‘ Abrégé de 
toutes les sciences,” (Berlin, 1794 !), but exe- 
cuted in the year 1839, and bearing the an- 
nouncement, ‘* Ædizione nuvao, migliorata, 
corretta ed accresciutta.” A large part of 
this book is taken up with heraldry, and a de- 
scription of the different European orders. In 
the department of history it is very defective. 
Under the head of Germany is described, as 
still existing, the Holy Roman Empire, with 
its ten circles and seven electors, with emperor 
and diet sitting at Regensburg, and Francis 
I. as ruling emperor. But on another page, 
all the electors have disappeared except one, 
and the Duchy of Wurtemberg has been eon- 
verted into a kingdom. The Sultan, the Em- 
peror of Russia, and the King of Denmark are 
cited as absolute sovereigns. Portugal is still 
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in possession of the beautiful province of Bra- 
zil ; and Spain owns the Southern part of 
America, and is in receipt of the rich treasures 
of Peru. Greece has no independent exist- 
ence; and the power of the Sultan in that 
country is a “ potenza formidabile!” We 
can easily believe the truth of the assertion | 
made by Adolph Stahr, in another place, that 
since the year 1821 public education in the 
kingdom of Naples has retrograded eighty 
years. 


EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


In no part of the world is education so univer- 
sal as itis in China. In such estimation is liter- 
ature held, that literary attainments form the 
only passport to the highest offices in the 
state. Hach province is furnished with officers 
appointed to examine claimants or aspirants to 
state preferment, who go their circuits twice 
in each year. Each candidate must submit to 
repeated examinations previous to the distinc- 
tion of being placed upon the books for prefer- 
ment. When a man has reached the highest 
class of literary attainment, he is examined by 
the Emperor in person, and if approved of by 
him, he attains the highest honors. It would 
appear that genius or originality is not so much 
admired in China as memory. The power of 
reciting the greatest number of the sayings of 
their ancient sages, is considered the acmé 
of learning. Every literary honor confers 
the rank of a mandarin on its possessor; and 
each grade is distinguished by its peculiar 
dress. Although honors are not hereditary 
(even the emperor selects whom he pleases, 
as his successor, from the royal blood,) yet 
the descendants of men of learning are treated 
with the greatest respect. In proof of this, 
the descendants of Confucius, who died more 
than two thousand years ago, are treated 
with the greatest consideration by all classes, 
from the emperor to the lowest coolee. So 
highly is learning prized, that, very frequently, 
deceased ancestors are ennobled, in compliment 
to the attainments of their descendants. 

Dublin University Magazine. 


A PINT OF ALE AND A NEWSPAPER. 


How strangely the value of different things 
is estimated in some minds! <A few grains of 
toasted barley are wetted, and the juice 
squeezed into a little water, with a taste of the 
leaves of the hop plant—the value of both 
being too small to be calculated ; and a very 
slight tax is laid upon the mixture, which 
costs also so little labor as hardly to be reck- 
oned in our coinage. A pint of this sells, re- 
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tail, for fourpence ; and if of good flavor, it is 
reckoned cheap and well worth the money ; and 
so itis. It is drunk off in a minute or two— 
it is gone. On the same table on which this 
was served lies a newspaper, the mere white 
sheet of which cost one penny-farthing, and 
the duty thereon one penny, with no deduc- 
tions for damaged, crooked, or overprinted 
copies, made ready for sale, and charged, too, 
with carriage from mills and stamp office at a 
distance ; and it is covered with half a million 
of types, at a cost of thirty pounds for itself and 
other sheets printed at the same office the 
same day; and this sells for no more than the 
pint of ale, the juice of a little malt and hops! 
And yet after one person has enjoyed it, af- 
fording him news from all parts of the world, 
and useful thoughts on all that interests him 
as a man and a citizen, it remains to be enjoyed 
by scores of others in the same town or else- 
where; and it promotes trade and finds em- 
ployment, and markets for goods, and cautions 
against frauds and accidents, and subjects for 
conversation; and there are some who think 
this article dear, though the swiftly-gone bar- 
ley-water is paid for cheerfully. How is this? 
is the body a better paymaster than the mind, 
and are things of the moment more prized than 
things of moment? Is the transient. tickling 
of the stomach of more consequence than the 
improvement of the mind, and the information 
that is essential to rational beings? If things 
had their real value, would not the newspaper 
be worth many pints of the best ale ?—Liver- 
pool Mercury. 


TALMUDICAL ALLEGORY. — THE SPIRIT OF 
SOLOMON. 


A venerable old nian toiled through the 
burden and heat of the day, in cultivating his 
field with his own hand, and in strewing, with 
his own hand, the promising seeds into the 
fruitful lap of the yielding earth. Suddenly 
there stood before him, under the shade of a 
huge linden tree, a divine vision. The old 
man was struck with amazement. ‘I am 
Solomon,” spoke the phantom in a friendly 
voice ; ‘‘ what are you doing here, old man?” 
«If you are Solomon,” replied the old man, 
| “how can you ask this? In my youth you 
sent me to the ant; I saw its occupation, and 
learned from that insect to be industrious, and 
to gather. What I then learned, I am follow- 
ing out to this hour.” ‘‘ You have only learn-_ 
ed half your lesson,’ resumed the spirit. “ Go 
again to the ant, and learn from that animal to 
rest in the winter of your life, and to enjoy 
what you have gathered up.” — Jewish Chron- 
tcle. 


REWARDS OF LITERATURE. 


Stowe, the famous historian, devoted his 
life and exhausted his patrimony in the study 
of English antiquities; he travelled on foot 
throughout the kingdom, inspecting all the 
monuments of antiquity, and rescuing what he 
could from the dispersed libraries of the mon- 
asteries. His stupendous collections, in his 
own hand-writing, still exist, to provoke the 
feeble industry of literary loiterers. He felt 
through life the enthusiasm of study, and seated 
in his monkish library, living with the dead 
more than with the living, he was still a stu- 
dent of taste ; for Spenser, the poet, visited 
the library of Stowe, and the first good edition 
of Chaucer was made so chiefly by the labors 
of our author. Late in life, worn out by 
study and the cares of poverty, neglected by 
that proud metropolis of which he had been 
the historian, yet his good humor did not de- 
sert him; for being afflicted with sharp pains 
in his aged feet, he observed that ‘his afflic- 
tion lay in that part which formerly he made 
so much of.” Many a mile had he wandered, 
many a pound had he yielded, for those trea- 
sures of antiquities which had exhausted his 
fortune, and with which he had formed works 
of great public utility. It was in his eightieth 
year that Stowe at length received a public 
acknowledgment of his services, which will 
appear to us of a very extraordinary nature. 
He was so reduced in his circumstances, that 
he petitioned James I. for a license to collect 
alms for himself, ‘‘as a recompense for his 
labor and travel of forty-five years in setting 
forth the Chronicles of England, and eight 
years taken up in the survey of the cities of 
London and Westminister, towards his relief, 
now in his old age, having left his former 
means of living, and only employed himself 
for the service and good of his country.” Let- 
ters patent under the great seal were granted. 
After a penurious commendation of Stowe’s 
labors, he is permitted ‘‘ to gather the benevo- 


lence of well disposed people within this realm. | 


of England ; to ask, gather, and take the alms || 


of all our loving subjects.”’ These letters pa- 
tent were to be published by the clergy from 
their pulpits: they produced so little that 
they were renewed for another twelvemonth ; 
one entire parish in the City contributed seven 
shillings and sixpence! Such, then, was the 
patronage received by Stowe, to be a licensed 
beggar throughout the kingdom for a twelve- 
month! Such was the public remuneration of 
a man who had been useful to his nation, but 
not to himself! — 
Hogg’s Weekly Instructor. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue new SATELLITE OF SATURN.—The ex- 
traordinary manner in which scientific discov- 
eries are made at one time by different persons, 
independently of each other, has often been 
matter of note. In speculation, it is easy 
enough to see that such coincidences are like- 
ly, for many heads are at work upon the same 
stage of knowledge ; and since it is thus toler- 
ably certain, that when the hour is come, the 
man will be at his post, it is not impossible 
that two or more may make an advance to- 
gether, or nearly so. But in a matter of pure 
observation, and in a field in which there is no 
essential reason for there being two laborers at 
the same moment, the coincidence is more 
striking. By letters from America, it appears 
that Mr. Bond, of Cambridge, U. 8., detected 
the eighth satellite of Saturn so nearly at-the 
same time as Mr. Lassell, that the steps of the 
two discoveries run together thus :— 

Mr. Bonp. 

Sept. 16.—Notices a small 
star nearly in the plane of 
the ring between Titan and 
Japetus. Regards it as acci- 
dental, but records its esti- 


mated position with regard to 
Saturn. 


Mr. LASSELL. 
Sept. 16.— 


Sept. 18. — Observes two 
stars near Saturn, of which 
he was unable to determine 
which was Iapetus, the sat- 
ellite he was looking for. 
Makes a careful diagram of 
the system and neighboring 
stars. 

Sept. 19. — Establishes that 
both stars share the motion 


Sept. 18.—Notices the same 
object, and measures again, 
more carefully, but still 
‘ scarcely suspected its real 
nature.’ 


Sept. 19. — Finds that the 
new object partakes in the 


of the planet — that one is 
Iapetus, and the other a new 
satellite. 


retrograde motion of Saturn, 
—and establishes the satel- 
lite. 


It thus appears that there is no priority in 
either observer, as to the first suspieion that 
the new star was a satellite. Mr. Bond had 
seen it on the 16th, but regarded it as aceident- 
al, and did not then even make that “ care- 
ful’ measure which he thought it right to do 
on the 18th. 

On this satellite, our opinion is, that the 
English ought to say it was discovered by 
Bond and Lassell—the Americans by Lassell 
and Bond. The name given by Mr. Lassell, 
Hyperion, will probably not be objected to.— 
Atheneum. 


Tue Prayer Neprune.—Very few words 
will suffice in the way of remark on the con- 
troversy which terminates with M. Leverrier’s 
paper. Our readers may be satisfied, in spite 
of newspaper articles, that the faith of all who 
can understand the researches of MM. Lever- 
rier and Adams never has been unsettled for 


hilation of their result. And, moreover, those 
of them who have the least possible knowledge 
of astronomical processes and of the manner 
in which the great successes of that science 
have been achieved, may see some, at least, of 
the force of M. Leverrier’s reply. It is for 
those who affirm that Neptune ¢s not the planet 
which produced the unexplained motions of 
Uranus to find out the one which does. The 
field is open before them ; let them take the 
discordances, separate the part of them due 
to Neptune—for Neptune exists, and must 
produce some effect—treat the remainder as 
Leverrier and Adams did, and tell in what 
region of the heavens their planet is to be 
looked for. There may be other planets be- 
yond Neptune to which some small part of the 
unexplained motions may be due. But our 
readers may rest well assured that the existing 
Neptune produces the great bulk of all that 
was difficult to account for. 

The direct problem of gravitation was New- 
ton’s: given, a system of planets and the law 
of mutual attraction: required, the resulting 
motions of the system. The inverse problem 
—given, unexplained motions: required, the 
orbit, &c. of the planet which produces them— 
is that of Leverrier and Adams. 
must not imagine that Newton was able at 
once to produce to the world a finished expla- 
nation. The mathematics of his time, even 
such as he had made them, did not suffice to 
show that his law of attraction would produce 
all observed motions. The inverse problem 
has started as successfully as the direct one,— 
which is due to the augmented powers of an- 
alysis: inverse problems are always more dif- 
ficult than direct ones. When Clairaut turned 
his attention to the theory of the moon, finding 
that Newton had not been able to account for 
more than half the motion of the lunar apogee 


| —or the change of place in the heavens of the 


point at which she is farthest from the earth— 
he was at first inclined to suppose that the law 
of attraction was inaccurately expressed. Had 
he jumped at this conclusion, and assailed the 
Newtonian law, he would have taken that place 
in the history of the theory of gravitation which 
we feel safe in predicting is to be occupied— 
so far as Neptune is concerned—by those who 
have called forth M. Leverrier’s exposition. 
But Clairaut thought again, looked further 
into the problem, augmented its resources ; 
and the consequence is, that he is Clairaut, 
such as we have him, and author of an exam- 
ple which we recommend to the imitation of M. 


|| one moment by the puny attempts at the anni- | Babinet. 


Be 


Our readers | 


a) 


Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 


We understand that Prof. Pierce has arrived 
at a new phase of opposition. His first as- 
sault was— Neptune is not Neptune ; that is, 
the planet which bears that name does not 
perform the functions by which it was discov- 
ered. He has now got as far as—Neptune is 
Neptune, but ought not to have been Neptune ; 
the discoverers had no business to find it out 
in the way they did. On this point we will 
tell a story which we know to be quite true. 
At a certain boy’s school, thirty years ago, 
there was a lad whose power at marbles was 
extraordinary ; he hit everything he aimed at. 
A party of his school-fellows were discussing 
his play. Says one of them: ‘‘ I don’t think 

plays better than any of us, much.’ 
‘ Not a bit of it,” says another; ‘‘ he has a 
knack of pimping ’em out—kut he is not what 
I call a real good player.’’ A Leverrier or an 
Adams of any size whatever is sure to find a 
Pierce or a Babinet of the same. If either 
of the latter will pimp out a planet, or any- 
thing else, to begin with, we shall listen with 
more respect when we hear them take success 
to task, for not being failure. 

We have received a letter from Mrs. Bor- 
ren, in which that lady reqests us to remind 
our readers that her claims to the discovery 
that Neptune is not Neptune, are prior to 
those of Prof. Pierce, and referring to her 
printed remarks on that subject. All this is 
perfectly correct; Mrs. Borren has from the 
commencement appeared in print against the 
whole claims of Leverrier and Adams. If we 
have not noticed her in mentioning Prof. 
Pierce and M. Babinet, it is because her writ- 
ings give us no reason to infer that she has 
the knowledge of mathematics necessary to any 
one who would be admitted among the disput- 
ants in a question that involves the use of the 
profoundest analysis.—Atheneum. 


Tue Copyıng T'ececrapx. — Experimental 
trials have been recently made of the copying 
electric telegraph invented by Mr. Bakewell, 
by means of which it is intended to make fac- 
simile copies of written communications, so 
that correspondents in distant towns may re- 
cognize each other’s handwriting. The exper- 
iments were made between the Electric Tele- 
graph Company’s branch station in Seymour 
Street and Slough, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the same amount of electric 
power that works the needle telegraph, would 
be sufficient for the copying process. We un- 
derstand that the result was most satisfactory ; 
and that legible copies of messages written in 
London were received at Slough with double 
the rapidity that could be attained by the 
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needle telegraph. The instruments were much 
smaller than those that will be employed in 
regular work ; and we hear that Mr. Bakewell 
expects to be able to transmit as many as four 
hundred letters of the alphabet, per minute, 
with a single wire. Independently of the great 
rapidity of which this means of communication 
is susceptible, the copying telegraph would 
give greater certainty to such information, not 
only because errors of transmission would be 
avoided, but the agent, on recognizing the 
handwriting of his correspondent, would act 
with more confidence than he can do on re- 
ceiving instructions of the authenticity of which 
there is no proof.—Zaterary Gazette. 


Hatching eggs by artificial heat is well 
known and extensively practised in China, as 
is also the hatching of fish. The sale of spawn 
for this purpose forms an important branch of 
trade in China. The fishermen collect with 
care, on the margin and surface of water, all 
the gelatinous matter that contains spawn of 
fish, which is then placed in an egg-shell 


(which has been fresh emptied) through a 


small hole, which is then stopped, and the 
shell is then placed under a sitting fowl. In 
a few days the Chinese break the shell in 
warm water, warmed by the sun. The young 
fish are then kept in water until they are 
large enough to be placed ina pond. This 
plan in some measure counteracts the great 
destruction of spawn by troll-nets, which have 
caused the extinction of many fisheries.—Med- 
tcal Times. 


The Derry Sentinel describes an instance 
of a phænomenon very rare in northern lati- 
tudes—the apparition in the horizon which in 
Italy is called Fata Morgana, and which in the 
African and Asian deserts is known as ‘the 
mirage.” Two fishermen were the specta- 
tors, out in a boat on Lough Foyle, off Quig- 
ley’s Point. ‘‘ At about two in the afternoon 
the sky was of a more than ordinary dark and 
lurid aspect, so much so that the men were 
apprehensive that there would be a heavy fall 
of rain ; when almost instantaneously the clouds 
to the westward parted, and an opening, as it 
were, of a reddish hue, became visible, to 
which their attention was directed. Then 
there appeared in the heavens a regiment of 
men in uniform ; and so minute was the repre- 
sentation, that the dresses of the officers could 
be easily distinguished from those of the men. 
This passed away in a panoramic manner, and 
was quickly succeeded by the view of two 
large three-masted vessels of war under full 
sail, which traversed the same space as their 
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predecessors in the scene, and at length they 
faded from the sight. The mysterious vision 
was not, however, yet completed ; for their 
wondering eyes now beheld the appearance of 
two human forms, male and female, standing 
with their faces towards each other, as if en- 
gaged in conversation ; and so vivid was the 
outline of these figures, that they distinguished 
the male from the female, the former being 
apparently clothed in a frock-coat. This aëri- 
al personation of humanity occupied about the 
same space of time as the two first-mentioned. 
This most bewildering scene was closed by the 
forms of a swan and a pea-hen moving across 
and disappearing ; after which the sky assumed 
the sombre hue which it wore previous to this 
strange allusion. 


— 


Mr. Murray announces a new edition of 
Pope, with notes by Mr. John Wilson Croker. 
There is certainly room for this. Warburton 
overlaid his text with unnecessary notes, and 
unceasing personalities; Warton emptied his 
two volumes of Essays, his own recollections, 
and such cullings from Spence as he was al- 
lowed to make, into the edition which bears 
his name; Mr. Bowles added very little to 
Warburton and Warton—and that little not 
very accurately ; and very often, we are sorry 
to say, in the worst possible taste; while 
Pope’s last editor, the late William Roscoe 
of Liverpool, only encumbered his author 


Contents. 


to poems which required only a few plain 
words of introduction. Every allusion in 
Pope deserves to be understood ; yet his edi- 
tors have hitherto done little to explain his 
now obscure, but once well-known allusions. 
There is scarcely a line in his Satires without 
some covert reference to persons and circum- 
stances. Why should their meaning be lost, if 
an editor is able and willing to help us in un- 
derstanding them? Mr. Croker is well versed 
(few men more so) in the literature and poli- 
tics of the age of Pope. Nor is he without 
other assistances in his new task. His edition 
will have the peculiar and important attraction 
of including one hundred and seventy-five un- 
published letters of Pope to Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, the Lord Treasurer, and to his son, 
the second Earl of Oxford. This correspond- 
ence, from what we have seen of it, is of 
great value ; throwing important light on that 
dark passage in the poet’s life, the publication 
of his correspondence by the notorious Curll. 
While writing on this subject, we may mention 
that the edition will contain an unpublished 
series of couplets addressed to the Lord Treas- 
urer Oxford, by Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Par- 
nell, and Gay. They form an invitation, on 
one sheet of paper, asking the Lord Treasurer 
to throw his treasurer’s staff aside for the night, 
and join the Scriblerus Club in Arbuthnot’s 
rooms. All the couplets are characteristic, 
and each is in the handwriting of its author. 
Swift signs himself “ The Dean,” Arbuthnot, 


with unnecessary help— adding tedious in- | “ The Doctor.” What a night! What an 
troductions, critical but undiscriminating, | autograph page ! 
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THE CONVENT WITCH.* 


JOHANNES Wrzaezm MeınuorLn, the author 
of the Amber Witch, of several plays, of an 
epic, and of a volume or two of religious poems, 
was born on the 27th Feb. 1797, at the village 
of Retzelkow, in the Island of Usedom, on the 
coast of Pomerania. His father, a poor curate, 


| was a good scholar, but eccentric in his habits. 


At an early age the young Meinhold, who 
had never lived with, or even seen, any 
young people of his own age, was sent to the 
provincial university of Greifswald, with a year- 
ly allowance of one hundred thalers, or fifteen 
pounds sterling, upon which income, however, 
he managed to become one of the students 
most notorious for rioting or renommisterei. 
His dinner was provided for him by the uni- 
versity ; and a kind-hearted inn-keeper gave 
him the run of his hostel for suppers, upon the 
promise of future payment, —a promise which 
Dr. Meinhold faithfully kept. 

He seems to have passed his examination in 


his twentieth year (proministerto) with suc- 


cess, and to have very soon published some 
poems, which gained him the approbation of 
Goethe. He was first appointed to a small 
living at Coserow, a name familiar to the read- 
ers of the Amber Witch, and then to that of 
Crummin, formerly a Cistercian convent. Here 
he passed sixteen years, apparently the most 
unhappy time of his life. In the year 1838-9 
he composed the Amber Witch, which, besides 
its intrinsic merit as a work of art, was written 


| for the purpose of taking in the modern school 


of criticism in Germany, especially those who 


applied their skill to Biblical lore. 


Dr. Meinhold detests the system adopted by 
modern German philologists, of deciding at 


| once by mere verbal criticism upon the gen- 
| uineness or unauthenticity of this or that book 


| critics. 


| to be genuine. 


Bt) 


in the Bible. Ancient and modern history had 
taught him to distrust the dicta of the greatest 
Muretus palmed upon Scaliger some 
of his own verses for those of the ancient 
comic poet Trabea. Erasmus also, one of the 
learned men of this day, had fallen into like 
blunders. Casaubon, Sealiger, and Meur- 
sius, the best critics of the age of the Refor- 
mation, held the verses of Apollonius Cellatius 
Dr. Meinhold, therefore, de- 
termined to try if he could not mystify the 


* Siodonia von Borcke, die Klosterhexe. Ange- 
bliche Ertilgerir des gesammten herzoglichen Pom- 
merschen Regentenhaus: herausgegeben von Wil- 
helm Meinhold. (Sidonia von Borcke, the Convent 
Witch.) 
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learned world as well as Muretus ; and gave 

out the Amber Witch as a genuine old trial 
for witcheraft. He fully succeeded in his 

object ; and in many German universities the 

Amber Witch was indexed as a criminal law 

book. Among others, the present King of 
Prussia was taken in, and wrote to Dr. Mein- 

hold to discover the truth of the story. This 

produced a letter from Meinhold, in which he 

eonfessed to the imposition he had practised 

upon the learned world. Frederic William, 

struck by the talent displayed by the author, 

offered to provide for him at Berlin ; but Mein- 

hold preferred a country life, as more suited 

to his simple tastes, and he now resides at 

Rehewinkel, near Stargard, in Pomerania. 

Of all the trials and executions for witch- 
craft in Germany, few have been so famous as 
that of Sidonia von Borcke, who was charged 
with having employed her magie art in the ex- 
termination of the whole ducal race of Pome- 
rania. Such wasthe feeling against Sidonia, 
and the horror excited by her execution at the 
time, that contemporary historians, like Mi- 
eraelius and Rentich, do not mention her name 
at full length, but content themselves with 
giving her initials only. This was done out 
of regard to the illustrious family of Borcke, 
as well as to the duke Ernest Ludwig of Wol- 
gast, between whom and Sidonia the most inti- 
mate connection had once existed. The Pom- 
eranian nobles, disgusted at the prospect of 
an unequal match between Sidonia and Ernest 
Ludwig, forced the duke to marry Hedwig of 
Brunswick: Sidonia, in despair, then entered 
the convent of Marienfliess. In the eightieth 
year of her age, she was seized by order of 
Franciscus, bishop of Camyn, the reigning 
duke of Pomerania, a bitter enemy and perse- 
cutor of witches; and in spite of the earnest 
remonstrances of the neighboring courts of 
Brandenburg and Saxony, and indeed of the 
whole Pomeranian nobility, Sidonia was exe- 
cuted on the Ravenstone at Stettin, on the 
19th August, 1620. 

The papers containing the details of this trial 
— for Sidonia confessed on the rack all the 
crimes and misdemeanors laid to her charge 
— disappeared for a century, and were only 
lately discovered in the Berlin Library ; as 
two or three copies of the depositions were 
known to have existed, it is uncertain whether 
the one discovered by Berthold is the original 
or not. However, Dr. Meinhold has left us 
in the dark whether he has used any of these 
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three depositions, or whether he has drawn 
entirely upon his own imagination. 

In the present tale the author has displayed 
the same remarkable power of minute detail, 
and has retained the same vivid appearance of 
truth, as in the Amber Witch; moreover, as 
far as a foreigner can pretend to judge, Dr. 
Meinhold has most admirably preserved the 
old language of the time. He carries» us to 
the small court of Wolgast, in Pomerania : we 
live with the noisy, mischievous junkers, or 
young nobles — the old master of the ceremo- 
nies, Ulricus von Schwerin, appears almost in 
the flesh— we think we can swear to Dr. 
Gerschovius and his catechism: last, but not 
least, we are introduced to the old Dowager- 
Duchess Maria herself, with her ever-recurring 
and tiresome story of Dr. Martinus Luther 
and her wedding ring. Maria, the daughter 
of the Elector of Saxony, was married at Tor- 
gau on the 27th Februrary, 1536, to Phil- 
ip I. of Pomerania, by Martin Luther himself; 
and we shall have occasion in the course of the 
story, on introducing Sidonia to the court at 
Wolgast, to give a specimen of the widow 
duchess’ power in the art of boring. 

The tale is supposed to be a report drawn 
up for the information of Bogislaff XIV., by 
Dr. Theodorus Plönnies. ‘This functionary 
had been sent with a roving commission, em- 
bracing all Pomerania, to seek out and exam- 
ine those who could give him ‘ certain informa- 
tion touching the notorious and accursed witch 
Sidonia von Borcke, and to bring the same 
into a connexum.”’ 

Accordingly, Dr. Theodorus Plönnies starts 
on his commission on ‘‘ the Thursday after the 
visitatio Marie, 1629 ;’’ and wherever he 
goes he finds old and young, noble and peas- 
ant— all Pomerania, in short — mourning 
over the impending extinction of the old prince- 
ly race. But twenty years previous, the family 
consisted of six stalwart sons : now only one 
was left of a race, which did not hold its terri- 
tory like other German potentates in fief from 
the emperor, but whose history as reigning 
sovereigns went back hundreds of years, until 
it was lost in the remote and fabulous times of 
heathen mythology. 

Dr. Theodorus Plönnies rides first to Star- 
gard, a town near the birthplace of our heroine, 
where he hopes to hear something of Sidonia, 
although ninety years have now elapsed since 
her birth. There he learns from old Zabel 
Wiese, mine host (“ who dwells in the Pelzer- 
strasse’) that the only man then living who 
can give him any information to be relied up- 
on about her is Claus Uckerman, an old man 
ninety-two years of age. In early life, this 
man, like the rest of them, had run after Sido- 


nia. Claus’s memory fails him in all that 
had happened in the last sixty or seventy years 
of his life; but ‘what had occurred in his 
youth comes as glibly to his tongue as his Pa- 
ter Noster!” 

Dr. Theodorus Plönnies accordingly goes 
to Dalow, a village near Stargard, and finds 
old Claus sitting musing in the chimney-cor- 
ner, with hair ‘‘as white as driven snow.’ 
Dr. Theodorus Plönnies for some time listens 
patiently to the garrulous old man, and then 
cunningly turns the conversation upon the 
subject of his mission, namely, upon Sidonia ; 
and Claus, for two consecutive hours, pours 
out a torrent of words without order or con- 
nection, about her and her father. This Dr. 
Theodorus Plönnies reduces into a connected 
narrative. By this account the junker Otto 
von Borcke appears to have been, a lawless, 
pestilent fellow, and a Socinian to boot. On 
one occasion, about Martinmas, 1560, Otto 
von Borcke declared before a large company 
in the middle of a drunken carouse, that 


Christ was a man lıke other folk, and it was the 
sheer stupidity of men, item, the greedy covet- 
ousness of the parsons, that made him into a 
God. For this cause they were not to put their 
trust in what the canting hypocrites of parsons 
prosed to them of a Sunday, but make use of 
their own understandings and of their five 
senses. If he had his will, he would, that very 
day, send all parsons to the devil. 


A junker at table, one Claus Zastrow, puts 
in a good word for the twelve apostles who 
left all to follow their Lord, whereupon Otto 
von Borcke said, ‘ if they were not covetous, 
then were they stupid devils.”” Hereupon a 
murmur arose in the hall, and the aforenamed 
Claus Zastrow answered, unabashed, ‘that he 
wondered, then, how the twelve stupid apos- 
tles had done more than twelve times twelve 
wise men of Greece or Rome.” The quarrel 
waxes stronger, until Borcke, apparently get- 
ting the worst of the argument, loses his tem- 
per, plucks his poock (a small dagger worn 
by the nobles,) out of its sheath, and, before 
his opponent could draw his and defend him- 
self, throws him down on a bench and stabs 
him. Every one is horror struck except Otto 
von Borcke, who laughs aloud, boasting that 
he will teach his inferiors to contend with him, 
stamps On the dying man’s feet as they kick 
convulsively in the throes of death, and, final- 
ly, spits in his face. No one dares to inter- 
fere ; Otto purchases immunity from the fiscal 
by presenting him with a massive gold chain ; 
moreover, his great wealth, ancient lineage, 
and his reputation for utter recklessness, are a 
further protection to him. This proud noble’s 
chief pleasure was to encourage his lovely 
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daughter, Sidonia, in her pride as a Burg- 
und-schloss-gesessene Jungfer, or noble baroni- 
al maiden. He gloried in asking the child— 


What did her father do to his enemies? 
Whereupon the maiden stiffened her finger, 
passed it over her father’s loins, and said, 
“Thus doeth he!” This did delight her father, 
who thereupon laughed aloud, and inquired, 
“what did the squire then do?” Whereupon 
the child threw herself upon her back, pulled 
her face, rolled her eyes wildly, bubbled the 
saliva out of her mouth, and moved her feet and 
arms convulsively. Hereupon her father laugh- 
ed, lifted her off the ground, and kissed her lips. 


Such was the education of this young girl, 
a fitting preparation for her after-career. We 
had almost forgotten to add that Sidonia’s 
father had frequently asked her whom she 
would marry ; and her answer had invariably 
been,— 

None but a man of equal birth. Tile: Who, 
then, was equal to her in birth in all Pomerania ? 
Illa: None save the dukes of Pomerania and 
the counts of Ebersburg, Ille: Right! there- 
bre must you on no account take any other but 
these. 


The old man, Claus Uckerman, warms with 
his story, his eyes glisten as he describes the 
exceeding beauty of the maiden; she appears 
to him as she was some seventy-five years 
back, when it was an acknowledged fact that 
‘in all Pomerania there was no more beauti- 
ful creature in stature, presence, eyes, figure, 
or in bewitching smiles, than she.” He tells 
how there was a famous bear-hunt to procure 
a bear’s head and brawn wherewith to grace 
the marriage-feast of Sidonia’s eldest sister, 
to which Claus is invited. At this bear-hunt 
Claus saves Sidonia’s life. For this he thinks 
himself amply repaid by sundry stolen kisses, 
but is rendered furiously jealous by seeing 
that other junkers, especially a young cousin 
of Sidonia’s, are equally well treated. At the 
ball given after the hunt, Sidonia flirts, ogles, 


and kisses everybody, and ends by driving | 


Claus out of the house in a fit of jealous des- 
pair. However, the poor moth cannot keep 
away, and goes next day again to Ottto von 
Borcke’s castle to witness the wedding of 
Clara von Borcke with the Vidante von Mes- 
seritz. Duke Barnim the elder, of Pomera- 
nia, is expected to grace the marriage with his 
presence. Barnim is notorious for evil living, 
and was reported to have ‘‘a cage full of 
women in his house behind St. Mary’s Church.”’ 


Next morn (says old Claus to Dr. Plönnies) 
the castle was filled with noise and unquiet even 
before break of day, and by stroke of ten all the 
nobiles, with their spouses and young damsels, 
were assembled together in the great hall ; item, 


the bride in her garland; em, Sidonia too, 
stepped in, who, for the pearls and diadems 
wherewith she was bedecked, could scarce be 
known. About her neck she wore a collar of 
ermine, with a gown of scarlet silk, insomuch 
that methought I should die for sheer silly love, 
more especially seeing that as she came into the 
hall she greeted me, smiling sweetly. Mean- 
while Otto von Borcke, the lord of the castle, was 
sore displeased that the prince’s highness tarried 
so long, insomuch as he already had sat one 
whole hour awaiting him upon his chair, the 
which he had adorned after the fashion of a 
throne, namely, in this wise. At the further 
end of the hall there was a raised dais, spread 
with bearskins, upon the which his chair was 
placed, and over it a canopy of yellow velvet 
(inasmuch as yellow was the-color of his liv- 
ery). Here, then, he sat in his red doublet, and 
wearing a hat the which was partly black and 
partly red, with long black and red laces which 
hung down to his great beard. He looked as sol- 
emn as any judge, and every minute he sent a 
serving-man up upon the keep in order to spy 
whether the prince’s highness did not yet draw 
near; and having grown more and more weary 
of waiting, he said to his guests, ‘ Mark my words! 
ye will see that Master Turner has been cutting 
and carving to his heart’s content upon the road. 
The Lord have mercy upon such a mechanical 
duke !” — For in truth the prince’s highness did 
naught but carve during his hours of leisure, 
more especially while travelling in his coach. 
Wherefore he rejoiced exceedingly when he 
came upon deep sand, so that the coachman was 
forced to drive slowly, and reviled him when 
they came upon even ground so that he could 
trot. When at last the news was brought that 
some six coaches were seen coming out of the 
wood, the knight cried out from the chair where- 
on he sat, “I sit here as lord of mine own do- 
main. Clara and Sidonja shall advance to meet 
the prince’s highness in my name; and so soon 
as the prince’s highness shall enter the room, my 
next heir and kinsman shall ride into the hall 
and towards me on horseback in full armor, 
holding his pennon in his hand. Jtem, all my 
vassals on horseback, and carrying their pen- 
nons, shall follow after him, and place them- 
selves in a row against the windows. Do ye 
throw open the topmost windows that the wind 
may play in the pennons, and the show may 
look well.” 


Barnim now arrives, and has eyes only for 
Otto von Borcke’s two daughters. ‘He was 
a small man with a gray beard, and he thrust 
his head out of the coach when he entered the 
castle yard. Under his arm he carried a doll 


as long as a man’s arm, representing Adam, | 


at which he had been vigorously working with 
his knife, and which he was carving in wood 
for the Conventual Church of Kolbatz.”’ He 
was accompanied by his superintendens gene- 
ralis, M. Fabianus Timacus, who sat with him 
in the coach (the truth was, his princely high- 
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ness, Barnim the elder, was on his way to the 
provincial diet at Treptow, a fact which Otto 
von Borcke’s pride had carefully concealed 
from his inferior guests). Sidonia accident- 
ally hears from one of her admirers that there 
had lately been great rejoicings at Wolgast, 
where the dowager-duchess kept her court. 
These had been caused by the arrival of her 
dear son Ernestus Ludovicus, after a prolonged 
absence. The young prince is described as a 
fine, handsome youth, with a brilliant red-and- 
white complexion, and playing so well on the 
lute that he is compared by the court ladies to 
the heathen god Apollo. Sidonia is rendered 
pensive for a moment, and Barnim the elder 
takes the favorable opportunity of attempting 
to get a kind word and a kiss from her ; from 
which attempt the superintendens generalis, 
recalls his highness by means of sundry punches 
with his elbow in the ribs. On taking his 
leave, however, Barnim the elder invites Si- 
donia to visit him at his court at old Stettin, 
an honor which Otto von Boreke, who knows 
what this implies, refuses with sundry sug- 
gestive leers; but Sidonia, whose head was 
full of ambitious projects and designs upon 
Duke Ernestus Ludovicus, now comes forward 
and begs her father to let her go to old Stet- 
tin, or, at any rate, to Wolgast, ‘‘ seeing that, 
after the wedding, she would never again see 
any one at the castle but grooms and keepers.” 
Barnim promises to use his influence with his 
princely cousin, the widowed Duchess of Pom- 
erania, to receive Sidonia as one of her maids 
of honor at Wolgast. He forthwith goes to 
the provincial diet of Treptow, where he meets 
the chamberlain, Ulricus von Schwerin, pre- 
fers his request, and is refused. N othing 
daunted, however, at a second refusal from the 
duchess herself, he takes Sidonia with him in 
a fast-sailing boat from Stettin, and lands at 
the water-gate of the palace at Wolgast: they 
enter the castle and go up stairs. 

But while yet without the door they could hear 
how my gracious lady with all her women was 
spinning, and how she sang the while at the very 
top of her voice a psalm set to one of Lobwas- 
ser’s tunes, the which psalm tune her ladyship’s 
spinning-wheel — which Duke Barnim had him- 
self turned for her — did also play upon a little 
set of bells, so that it sounded right merrily. 
After some waiting my gracious lord knocked 
at the door, the which one of her highness’s 


maids that set close beside the door did hear, 
and cried, “ Come in.” 

Hereupon they did both enter, the which so 
affrighted her princely highness that she let fall 
her spindle, and cried aloud, “ Dear cousin, is 
this, then, Sidonia?” examining her the while 
from head to foot. And when my lord did 
excuse himself in that he had promised the girl’s 
father, her princely highness did break into my 


lord’s discourse, and say, “Dear cousin, Dr. 
Martinus did aver at my marriage that he never 
suffered himself to be interrupted in his prayers, 
seeing that it did always portend mischief. You 
have hindered us in our prayers: sit ye, there- 
fore, down with the damsel, and join in the Psalm 
136, if so be ye know it.” Her princely high- 
ness, after adjusting the threads and striking 
the little set of bells, did join in the chorus with 
a clear voice; item, the damsels did the like. 
But Sidonia did sit still the while, and looked on 
the ground. 

When the psalm was ended, her princely 
highness crossed herself on the head and breast, 
and did address herself to Sidonia. “ Since you 
are here you may stay at court, but have a care 
not to turn your eyes upon the young men. 
For such is an abomination in mine eyes, and 
‘as a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a 
fair woman which is without discretion,’ ” 

Hereupon Sidonia did blush; but my lord, 
who doth delight in such swine (so goeth the 
common report, ) was angered, and besought her 
highness not to be alway so sour in spirit, nor so 
melancholy on the account of her beloved hus- 
band. Whereupon she did reply, “ Dear cousin, 
as long as I live I can never forget my Philip, 
more especially as my fate was foreshadowed 
unto me at my betrothal.” 

My lord did then pretend as though he knew 
not that which had then occurred, albeit he had 
heard it a hundred times, as indeed had every 
one else. He answered and said,— 

«What mean ye, my dear cousin ?” 

“Ha!” said she; “hear then the wondrous 
tale. When Dr. Martinus was about to ex- 
change our rings, my ring did strangely fall; 
whereupon he did stoop, blow on it, and did mut- 
ter to himself, ‘ Dost. hear me, Satan ? it doth 
not concern thee.’ Alack, it did concern the 
archfiend, seeing that I— wretched widow that 
Jam—did bury my beloved husband in his 
forty-fifth year !” 3 

Hereupon her princely highness did sob griev- 
ously, and did wipe away her tears with her 
kerchief. 


Barnim comforts her by talking of the hap- 
piness she has in her five sons, and the widowed 
duchess, somewhat cheered by this, alludes 
especially to the handsomest of them all— to 
Ernestus Ludovieus. Sidonia ‘shows symp- 
toms of uneasiness, rocks about on her chair, 
while her eyes suddenly glare like two torches. 

Barnim now twitsthe widow with remaining 
unmarried ; the young maids of honor giggle, 
and Sidonia bursts into a loud fit of laughter. 
This conversation is interrupted by the court 
band striking up Bogislaff the Tenth’s heroie 
march, which had been played when that prince 
was proceeding along the via dolorosain Jeru- 
salem. This tune was always played halfan- 
hour before dinner. Sidonia beats time with 
her feet, and nods with her head. The cham- 
berlain, Ulrich von Schwerin, announces din- 
ner. There is some difficulty about Sidonia, but 
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Barnim insists upon her sitting by him at her 
highness’ table. He puts the figure of Eve 
(at which he had been carving the while) un- 
der his arm, — the said Eve bearing, alas! a 
striking resemblance to Sidonia. Ernestus 
Ludovicus now enters, and sits on the other 
side of Sidonia, who blushes scarlet. She is 
called upon to say grace, but colors, hesi- 
tates, and ends by sitting perfectly silent, 
while the young prince says grace for her. 
This is attributed to shyness. People mali- 
ciously remark, however, that her shyness 
wears off during dinner, and she finds plenty 
to say to her handsome neighbor Ernestus. 
After dinner Barnim proposes a kiss all round ; 
he jokes every one, and then retires, holding 
Sidonia under one arm and Eve under the 
other. 


The following day happened to be Sunday, | 


and the dowager-dutchess having caught a cold, 


sends all the maids of honor except Sidonia to 
church: this was done partly to observe the 
damsel more narrowly, partly to make use 
of her in finding the lessons. “But, alas! 
great God! when her princely highness said, 
‘Look out the prophet Isaiah,’ Sidonia turn- 
ed over the leaves in the New Testament! 
Item, ‘Look out the Gospel according to St. 
John,’ she did the same in the Old Testa- 
ment.” The old duchess is scandalized at this 
second proof of Sidonia’s ignorance in matters 
of religion: ‘‘ Yesterday you did not know a 
prayer which the least among the little ones 
can say, and to-day you cannot tell between the 
Old and the New Testament.” But the cun- 
ning baggage wept, threw all the blame upon 
her father, who would not allow her to learn 
any Christian doctrine, and hints that the real 
reason why she sought refuge in the palace of 


Wolgast was to learn piety and good works. 


Dr. Dionysius Gerschovius, a strict divine, is 
now sent for to examine Sidonia in her Cate- 
chism ; but she begs for fourteen days’ grace 
to enable her to prepare for her examination. 
A young maid of honor, Clara von Dewitz, is 
also appointed to sit by Sidonia, and see that 
she does her taskwork. Clara was one year 
older than Sidonia, ‘‘ cool, collected, and cold 
by temperament, a pious Christian, and who 
always wore a stiff, high ruff, out of which her 
head could scarce force its way, and a very 
long gown.” Instead of learning her task, 
Sidonia worms out of her companion all about the 
young men at court, more especially whether 
Ernestus Ludovicus is married ; whether she 
herself (meaning Clara) had a lover ; whether 
the old chatterbox (by which irreverent phrase 
she indicated the dowager-duchess) always be- 
haved as she had done since she was at court ; 
whether there never were any games or dances ? 


During this conversation the Cathecismus 
Gerschovii was contemptuously flung under 
the bed and trampled under foot. 

Meanwhile Sidonia makes herself a general 
favorite with all the old and young idlers 
about the court; she flatters some, has a good 
word for every one, and inspiresa deep passion 
in the heart of the young duke Ernestus Ludo- 
vicus. All the junkers, except her cousin 
Marcus Borcke, the betrothed of Clara Dewitz, 
are more or less in love with the new comer. 
Sidonia plays her part well, and while she 
looks kindly on all others she is reserved, 
haughty, and cold to Ernestus Ludovicus. Her 
prime favorite is a young man of the name of 
Appellmann, of whom we shall hear more 
anon, who bore a bad reputation in Wolgast 
on account of sundry low amours. 

The first serious mischief which Sidonia 
causes in the court of Wolgast originated in the 
jealousy she excited among sundry of her ad- 
mirers. Daggers are drawn, and Appellmann, 
the favored lover, oppressed by numbers, jumps 
over a bridge into a boat, in order to escape 
two of his most eager pursuers, who in follow- 
ing him miss their footing, and are drowned. 
This mischief is clearly traced to Sidonia, who 
falls into disgrace, but Ernestus Ludovicus in- 
tercedes for her, and in a short time hears from 
her lips a confession of her love for him. Va- 
rious are the arts and wiles which Sidonia now 
practises. She blushes scarlet and sighs when- 
ever she meets the young prince, which conduct 
makes his blood to pour through his veins like 
molten lead, and he seeks every opportunity 
of gaining admittance into her room. 

The quiet of the court is now interrupted by 
the arrival of the duchess’ son Bogislaff, from 
Camyn, who comes sailing up the river, em- 
braces his mother, wishes her joy on her birth- 
day, which he had come on purpose to celebrate, | 
and entreats her to give a ball. This she at 
first refuses, as she had never put off her 
widow’s weeds for her Philippus primus. 
She at last yields a reluctant consent, and a 
ball is accordingly to be given. 

At this piece of information Ulricus von 
Schwerin shakes his head, and is convinced, 
that when the young mei get a little wine into 
their heads the scandalum with Sidonia will be 
greater than ever. Her highness, however, 
to put a stop to this objection, determines to 
lock her up in her room during the whole 
day, as a just punishment for her light conduct. 

We have not space to describe the various 
amusements that took place at Wolgast to cel- 
ebrate Bogislaff’s arrival ;—the deep drinking, 
the eighty drummers and forty trumpeters that 
played the heroic march of Bogislaff the Great, 
the fountains running with beer, the bill of 
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fare for the feast, which would make an alder- 
man’s mouth water :—for all these we must 
refer our readers to the book itself. But to 
return to poor Sidonia, mewed in her solitary 
room, and unable, in the uproar of the drunken 
revelry, to make herself heard. 

The eighty drummers and forty trumpeters 
are playing Bogislaff’s march with such vigor 
that the plaster drops from the ceiling and the 
pictures shake on the walls ; the people, mad 
with delight, are dancing, not alone in the cas- 
tle, but in the market-place, when Ernestus 
Ludovicus, who was already more than half 
drunk, remembers Sidonia, and determines to 
release her. He takes with him three junkers, 
bursts open the door, and carries Sidonia in 
triumph to the ball-room. 


They entered the large hall while old Ulricus 
was dancing with her princely highness. He was 
instantly aware of what had happened, albeit he 
showed it not; but placing her princely high- 
ness’ hand in that of some of the young nobles, 
Ulricus said he must go awhile, seeing that the 
noise made his head swim. He ran along the 
passage to the castle-yard, thence to the guard- 
house, and bade the officers send the executioner 
with six stout assistants, who, together with the 
soldatesca, were to rush into the ball-room with 
torches in their hands when he should thrust his 
hat out of the window. 


The duchess also now becomes aware of the 
presence of Sidonia, whom old Ulrieus recom- 
mends to be immediately sent back to her room. 
Sidonia begs forgiveness, and Ulricus gives her 
a box on the car, which fells her to the ground. 
It is impossible for any firebrand thrust into a 
powder-magazine to cause a greater noise than 
this box on theear. After a short pause, dur- 
ing which every one stood open-mouthed with 
astonishment, the young nobles all called out, 
‘ Vengeance !”? and ‘ To arms!” They who 
had daggers drew them; they who had none 
ran to fetch them. The young prince Ernestus 
Ludovicus is held fast from behind by his 
brother Bogislaff, and is thus prevented from 
running the aged Ulrieus through the body. 
Ulrieus’ chief object now was to gain the win- 
dow. In this he succeeds, and holds his hat 
out until those who were below saw the signal. 
In the confusion, Ulricus seizes Sidonia by the 
hand, and, with the assistance of her princely 
highness, almost succeeds in forcing the culprit 
out of the room, when Joachim Budde strikes 
her highness on the arm. Ulrieus cries out, 
‘Treason ! treason!’’ and rushes upon Budde. 
The old chamberlain, in the mélée, is borne to 
the ground, and would have infallibly been 
killed, had not the soldatesca and Master Hans, 


the executioner, with his red mantle, rushed 
to his assistance. 


Her princely highness exclaimed, “ Help! 
help! the chamberlain!” Whereupon the young 
nobles left him, and the old man was able to get 
on his legs again. 

But not so Joachim Budde, who meanwhile 
sat him on a bench, and in his drunkenness made 
sport with the old man. Ulricus did inquire of 
him whether he knew that he had struck her 
highness with the drumstick? With a thick 
speech he answered, “ Yea, and she should have 


more blows, seeing that she treated the darling 


little tit-bit like a cinder-wench. Where was 


the old baggage ? he would soon teach her some- | 


thing with the drumstick.” 


Joachim Budde was about to rise from the 
bench, when Ulricus winked to the executioner. 
Master Hans let drop his red mantle, which 
had hitherto concealed his sword ; the weapon 
glimmers for a moment like lightning in the 
air; the next minute the junker’s head rolled 
on the floor. The women faint, and so great 
is the silence, that the convulsive movement 
of the dead man’s hands and feet are distinctly 
heard. Such is the bloody termination of the 
festivity, and by this act of power Ulricus von 
Schwerin asserted his falling authority. 

Ernestus Ludovicus is conveyed a prisoner 
to his own room, while Sidonia is sent that 
same night, in disgrace, to Barnim the elder 
at Stettin. In revenge, the Junkers maim poor 
old Ulrieus’ horse, break his windows, and 
knock him down ; his reverence, Dr. Gerscho- 
vius, is treated’ in the same manner; and a 
goat is turned into the glebe with a copy of the 
detested catechism hung round its neck, the 
leaf turned down at the sixth commandment ! 
The junkers are all dismissed in disgrace ; 
Krnestus Ludovicus is furious with Ulricus von 
Schwerin, and with his mother the dowager- 
duchess, who call Sidonia all sorts of vile names. 

‘ Alas!’’ exclaimed her highness, ‘she 
was born to misfortune! Wherefore had not 
Doctor Martinus Luther clutched his fingers? 
why did he let her ring fall? That was the 
cause of all her misfortunes! If Sidonia were 
but a good, honest, and chaste maiden, she 
would not mind. But the hussy ran after all 
the men, and would keep her marriage vows 
much as a dog keeps a fast-day, and would fill 
the princely cradle with bastards !”’ 

Ernestus ends by falling on the floor, and is 
carried out in strong convulsions. The court 
physician, Dr. Pomius, is called in: he was a 
long, dry, bony man, ‘‘ boastful, puffed up, 
full of pride and blasphemy, stubborn, and un- 
forgiving,” and consequently detested in the 
town of Wolgast. The doctor feels the prince’s 


pulse, lays his forefinger to his nose, and pre-. 


scribes ass’s dune seethed in wine, which, 
mixed with laudanum Paracelsi, he asserts 
will be an infallible cure. All, however, is in 
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vain : Ernestus is pronounced to be bewitched, 
raves after Sidonia, repudiates the idea of 
Hedwig of Brunswick, who is proposed to him 
as his bride; and to save her son’s life, the 
poor duchess is at last forced to send a messen- 
ger to fetch Sidonia back from Stettin. 
Shortly after Sidonia’s triumphant return to 
Wolgast a most strange circumstance occurs— 
a ghost in full armor walks in the corridor 
every night, and disappears mysteriously close 
by Sidonia’s room. Of course the apparition 
frightens away all the servants, and no soldier 
will mount guard in the passage. Meanwhile, 
Ernestus Ludovicus has completely recovered, 
and a great bear-hunt is to take place in honor 
of this event. During the sport, the young 
prince manages to escape from his lynx-eyed 
mother, and proposes to Sidonia a clandestine 
marriage. The prince rides over to Crummin, 
arranges the matter with a willing priest, and 
a day is fixed for the secret wedding. The 
priest had entrusted the secret to the unsafe 
keeping of his wife, who repeats the tale to an 
old Catholic nun ; who immediately walks over 
to Wolgast, and denounces Ludovicus’ inten- 
tion to the dowager-duchess: every precaution 
is taken to interfere with the scheme. The 
lovers had already settled a night on which they 
were to escape by a trap-door in the corridor, 
when Clara Dewitz accidentally discovers who 
and what the apparition was, and his object in 
thus walking at that witching hour of night. 


The damsel’s shoestring was untied, and she 
nich fell as she was entering her room ; she there- 
fore placed her foot on a barrel which stood in 
a corner near Sidonia’s door. At this moment 
half the body of the apparition came up through 
a hole, and looked cautiously round. On see- 
ing Clara, it crept down again, and she heard 
it fall heavily to the ground. At first the dam- 
sel was much affrighted; but on reaching her 
bedchamber, the thought struck her that the 
armed man could never be a ghost, seeing that 
it fell heavily to the ground. She prayed God 
to help her in her need, and as she could not 
sleep, she arose from her bed to examine whether 
there was a hole near Sidonia’s chamber. She 
findeth the hole, and on looking down sees 
that it leads to the stables where her highness’ 
carriages stood. 


Clara naturally imagines that Ernestus Lu- 
dovicus must be the ghost ; but while she still 
is wrapt in thought, the young prince himself 
comes into the passage, and knocks at Sidonia’s 
room: she comes to the door, and a slight 
whispering is heard. Sidonia refuses to admit 
Ludovicus, who, after a time, returns to his 
own room. Clara, convinced that Ernestus 
Ludovicus cannot be the apparition, but that 
he likewise is deceived, determines to sift the 
matter to the bottom, and watches another night 


till twelve, when the ghost makes its appear- 
ance through the trap-door, walks along the 
corridor, and knocks thrice at Sidonia’s door. 
The door is opened, the ghost admitted, whis- 
pering is heard, and the door is again carefully 
bolted from within. Hereupon Clara flies for 
advice to her lover, Marcus Borcke. Ulrieus 
von Schwerin, the chamberlain, is consulted ; 
and it is agreed to watch the ghost into Si- 
donia’s room next night, and catch the guilty 
ones, flagrante delicto. Hight strong fellows 
are told to be in readiness to force open Sido- 
nia’s door on the command of Ulricus von 
Schwerin. This accordingly is done, and the 
ghost is discovered to be none other than Jo- 
hannes Appellmann. Meanwhile, the noise 
and confusion attract Ernestus Ludovicus into 
Sidonia’s room, and he falls to the ground as 
if stabbed to the heart on witnessing Sidonia’s 
dishonor. On being brought to his senses, he 
exclaims,— 

‘ Ts it possible, O my Sidonia ? — is it pos- 
sible, O my Sidonia ?”’ 

The old chamberlain, Ulricus von Schwerin, 
now takes Sidonia by the hand, and scoffingly 
leads her up and down the room, saying,— 

‘ Behold the illustrious and high-born lad 
Sidonia, Duchess of Pomerania,—of the Wends 
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and of the Cassuben,— Princess of Riigen,— | 


Countess of Gutzkow,— our high and mighty 
mistress ! 


brats ! ’’ 


See how she intends to increase | 
the ducal family with a brcod of base-born | 


Sidonia in vain attempts her own defence by | 


throwing all the blame upon her lover. 

Appellmann, however, says, ‘‘ Let the shoe 
pinch in the right place;’’ and accuses her 
of leading him into temptation. Sidonia rushes 
at him like a wild cat, calling him a har, a 
traitor, and the like. Master Hans, the execu- 
tidner, in his red mantle, now appears, accom- 
panied by six stout assistants, and is ordered 
to take charge of the culprits till next morning, 
when they were to be branded, and then con- 
ducted beyond the frontiers.  Ernestus Ludo- 
vieus again intercedes for Sidonia, who is con- 
sidered to be already sufficiently branded. 
Appellmann, likewise, is excused this degra- 
dation. But both the delinquents are in- 
stantly sent out of the Wolgast territory: 
Sidonia goes to Stettin, to her admirer, Bar- 
nim the elder; and Appellmann is discharged, 
on making vehement promises to reform. 
Such is the end of Sidonia’s sojourn at the 
court of Wolgast. 

We must now return to her father, Otto 
von Borcke. 

That turbulent junker, having exacted from 
old Barnim a sort of promise of the gift of the 
tolls on the river Ihna, determines to have his 
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dues, arms his followers, and makes a raïd into 
| the district of Stargard, between the citizens 
of which town and himself there was a feud of 
long standing. But Jacobus Appellmann, 
| the burgomaster of Stargard, aware of the 
junker’s claims, and of his intention to enforce 
| them, arms his good citizens of Stargard, lies 
in ambush near some brushwood for Otto von 
Borcke, discovers him plundering some Star- 
gard boats, attacks, and makes him prisoner. 
Curiously enough the boats contain Sidonia 
and her lover, Johannes Appellmann (the old 
burgomaster’s profligate son,) who had con- 
| trived to come together again after being 
turned out of Wolgast, and had preferred 
going by water to Stargard, to crossing the 
wild and dangerous heaths. The three are now 
conveyed as prisoners to Stargard — Sidonia is 
shut up in one room, Johannes Appellmann in 
another, and the junker, Otto von Borcke, im- 
prisoned in an old tower on the ramparts. 
During the night the men keeping guard in 
the old tower are alarmed at a terrible whirl- 
wind, which sweeps up the Ihna water. The 
mystery is solved next morning — Otto von 
Borcke had killed himself during the night. 
The room was strown with papers, and a will 
was discovered, by which he left everything to 
his son, except the small farm of Zastrow, which 
he bequeathed to Sidonia, to keep her from 
starving ; the will ended by cursing Sidonia as 
the cause of all his misfortunes. The two 
other culprits are summoned into the presence 
of the burgomaster. Jacobus Appellmann’s 
son refuses to marry Sidonia, seeing that she 
is now a beggar; and Sidonia refusing to go 
to Zastrow is forthwith sent to Barnim the 
elder, at old Stettin, and becomes a tenant of 
one of the little suspicious-looking houses be- 
hind the church of St. Mary. Great was the 
noise and the scandal among the other women 
at the arrival of the new comer. 

To return to the young Ernestus Ludovicus, 
whom we left for dead in Sidonia’s room at 
Wolgast. The doctors are in despair: Dr. 
Pomius, convinced that there is some devilry 
in it all, looks over his books, and is deter- 
mined, as a last resource, to try the recipe of 
Petrus Hispanus Ulyxbonensis, who after- 
wards became pope, under the name of John 
XXII. This infallible remedy consisted in 
fumigating the sufferer with the tooth of a 
dead man: the delirium amatorium was sup- 
posed always to yield to this application. Dr. 
Pomius’s remedy, nevertheless, fails ; but a 
man sentenced to be burnt for witchcraft,— 
which at this period was rife in Pomerania, — 
succeeds in curing the young prince, whose 
love for Sidonia is turned forthwith into bitter 
hate. On the recovery of Hrnestus Ludovi- 
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cus, the whole court of Wolgast proceeds to 
Wollin, where Barnim the elder, now an 
old man, has convened the KHstates, with 
the intention of resigning the cares of 
government. After the ceremony, all the 
young nobles carouse, get drunk, and with 
great difficulty Ernestus Ludovicus is prevent- 
ed from rushing, in his mad, drunken fit, to 
the house where Sidonia is kept, and from 
stabbing her. Sidonia had accompanied Bar- 
nim to the diet at Wollin, whither, likewise, 
Jacobus Appellmann, the just old burgomaster 
of Stargard, had gone. His son takes this 
opportunity of escaping from the iron rule of 
his old father, finds out and visits Sidonia at 
Wollin ; the intrigue is discovered by Barnim, 
and the two incorrigibles are again turned 
loose upon the world. 

Meanwhile the riotous living of Johannes 
Frederieus, Barnim’s successor, has brought 
ruin and famine upon Pomerania; the Estates 
refuse to grant any more supplies, and in re- 
venge the duke pronounces the ¢nterdictum 
sæculare over the land, closes the criminal 
and judicial courts, and announces that this 
will last until the estates vote the supplies 
necessary to keep up his riotous manner of life. 

This state of things exactly suits Johannes” 
Appellmann and Sidonia, who raise a band of 
lawless outcasts, at the head of which they 
rob travellers, plunder churches and houses, 
and become the terror of Pomerania; the 
courts of justice being closed, there is no 
remedy. We will not follow them in their mad 
career. In one of these midnight expeditions, 
—an attack upon the castle of Saatzig, belong- 
ing to Marcus Borcke, who had married Clara 
Dewitz,—Sidonia is taken ; her life is not only 
spared at her old friend Clara’s intercession, 
but she is again admitted into her friendship. 
Marcus von Borcke is now called upon to 
attend the diet of Wollin, and before going 
gives strict injunctions to his wife not to trust 
Sidonia too implicitly : Marcus leaves his wife 
on the point of lying in. Clara forgets her | 
husband’s injunctions, and allows Sidonia to 
nurse her during her confinement. Sidonia 
appears to pay her friend every attention ; but 
under the pretext of giving Clara some nour- 
ishment, she mixes for her a sleeping potion. 
The husband on his return finds his wife ap- 
parently dead, and a grand funeral service is 
performed. Sidonia slips into the church, and 
dances on her friend’s coffin in the vault, sing- 
ing the 109th Psalm. Clara wakes out of her 
torpor at this moment, and is left to suffocate 
by Sidonia, who then leaves the disconsolate 
widower, Marcus von Borcke, utterly uncon- 
scious of her crime. By bad luck she again 
meets her old lover, Johannes Appellmann, 
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in a village pot-house, at Rehewinkel. After 
another course of wild life, she and her lover 
are taken by a stratagem of Jacobus Appell- 
mann. The stern old father, like a second 
Brutus, condemns his son to death: we will 
give part of this striking scene : — 


Ere long another carriage halted at the door; 
several voices came nearer, and when the doors 
were opened the first that entered was the old 
burgomaster, Appellmann, with Mag. Vitus Dia- 
conus of St. John’s, who were followed by the 
executioner and his six assistants, bearing a black 
coffin. 

When Johannes saw this he became as white 
as a sheet, and trembled like an aspen leaf; he 
said never a word, and sank down against the 
wall. The room was perfectly still, and Sidonia 
was in no better a state than her lover. Whilst 
the assistants placed the coffin on the ground, 
the old father stepped up to the table, and spake 
after this manner :—“ Thou reprobate child— 
thou thrice-lost son! how oft have I endeavored 
to chastise thee !—how oft have I trusted to thy 
promises! Thou art no better, but rather worse, 
and the poison of thy wickedness hath increased 
day by day, as doth the poison of the young 
adder. Thy ruthless hands are stained with 
robbery, murder, and lust unspeakable.” 


* He then enters into a detail of all his son’s 
abominations in Poland and elsewhere: and 
the miserable culprit rolls in the dust before 
his stern father’s feet. It is, however, too late. 
On finding his father inexorable, the wretched 

oung man begins to curse and to swear so 
fearfully that the hair of all present stands on 
end. He ends by invoking the devil himself 
to come and seize him before the face of his 
stern old father, who utters a long and feeling 
extempore effusion; the son trembles, sobs 
violently, humbles himself, and of his own free 
will accompanies the priest into a room. This 
ecclesiastic confirms the young man in his pen- 
itence. ‘Ah, father!” says he, “life is 
sweet, and death is bitter, but since the Holy 
Spirit hath been with me, since I have tasted 
the body of our Lord, I say, Death is sweet 
and life is bitter. And now off with my head. 
But I see another law in my members warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me 
into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members.” 

To avoid temptation, he earnestly begs his 
father to have him executed forthwith. The 
wretched father gives the word, and the whole 

arty—executioner and all—leave the spot. 
The father sinks exhausted to the ground. 
The son remains steadfast to the end. Sidonia, 
on seeing the head fall, laughs a loud laugh, 
exclaims, ‘‘ Wretched renegade !’’ and disap- 
pears while the rest are singing a pious hymn. 

We now lose sight of Sidonia for some time. 
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At the end of thirty years’ wandering she re- 
turns to Stramehl, and claims aliment money 
from her brother and relations, who treat her 
request with scorn. Hereupon she seeks Er- 
nestus Ludovicus, her former lover, who was 
now the reigning duke of Pomerania, of the 
Wolgast line, intending to demand of him a 
prebenda in the convent of Marienfliess. The 
first person she encounters at Wolgast is the 
young Elizabeth Magdalena, the daughter of 
Ernestus Ludovicus and of Hedwig of Bruns- 
wick ; this young princess was affianced to 
Duke Frederick of Courland. After much 
sputtering and muttering, Sidonia kisses Mag- 
dalena’s hand, and obtains an interview with 
Ernestus. This meeting is fatal to both father 
and daughter. Magdalena is shortly possessed 
by a devil, as is plainly proved by the follow- 
ing circumstances. The young girl has fits, 
during which she falls to the ground, stamps 
with her hands and feet, speaks with a deep 
gruff voice like a man, blasphemes God, and 
reviles her parents: moreover, her stomach 
swells, and the evil spirit can be plainly felt 
working up and down—her eyes start out of 
her head, and her tongue hangs discolored out 
of her mouth. 


fiem—Oftentimes she spake in the Latin 
tongue, albeit she hath never learned the same, 
wherefore many a one, especially the magister 
Michael Aspius, the court preacher, (seeing that 
his reverence, Dr. Gerschovius, had meanwhile 
departed this life,) did avow that the works of 
the devil were hereby made manifest. 


The writhings and contortions of the poor 
victim were such that it required eight strong 
fellows to hold her down on her bed. Prayers 
are said in vain, Dr. Aspius summons to his 
aid one Magister Joel, a learned professor at 
Grypswald, who comes and drives the demon 
out of her, by pronouncing a tremendous exor- 
cism outof the Clavicula Salomonis, and by 
drawing a tetragammaton with his forefinger 
upon her breast. The devil leaves Magdalena 
with a tremendous clatter : a whirlwind shakes 
the whole church, and upsets the bag contain- 
ing the offerings. 

In spite of all these evident signs of witch- 
craft, there were still some few free-thinkers 
about the court who asserted that the maiden 
was simply ill, and not bewitched ! 

Other wonders, however, are in store for the 
ducal family at Wolgast. “ I mean,” says the 
narrator, ‘ the strange event of the three-legged 
hare, which did appear at the death of Bogis- 
laus the Great, and which invariably shows 
itself previous to the death of any of the reign- 
ing family.” One curious circumstance is, 
that this three-legged hare never was seen by 
any but the court fool! and so it happened in 
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this case. A dwarf dressed in black, and wear- 
ing red boots, comes—hop—hop—hop—riding 
on a three-legged hare, stares impudently at 
the court jester, and goes hop—hop—hop back 
again behind a beer barrel. From that hour 
his highness Ernestus Ludovicus gets gradually 
worse, and dies on the 17th of March, 1591, 
in the forty-sixth year of his age. Some free- 
thinkers again attributed the death of Ernestus 
Ludovicus more to his deep potations than to 
Sidonia’s witchcraft, or the three-legged hare 
and his rider. In the sixteenth century the 
nobles of Pomerania were notorious for drunk- 
enness and hard living, and none more so than 
the old ducal race. 

Ernestus’ son, the young Duke Philippus 
Julius, is left to the charge of his uncle, Johan- 
nes Fredericus, the reigning duke of the Stet- 
tin branch of the family, and Sidonia now plies 
him with memorials to give her the long-desired 
prebenda in the convent at Marienfliess. 

In the Year 1600 the winter was of unexam- 
pled severity, and the reigning duke of Stettin 
had a grand hunting-match on the ice with his 
cousin, Joachim Frederick, the elector of Bran- 
denburg, and his uncle, the old Duke Ulrich 
of Mecklenburgh. He determines to go with 
sledges on the Haff, as far as Wolgast, and 
visit his sister-in-law and his ward. Were it 
not that it would swell the present notice be- 
yond all limits, we would extract an interesting 
description of the humors of this magnificent 
sledging expedition. By some accident the 
wild course of the sledges is delayed for a 
moment, and the hated and feared Sidonia— 
now a hideous old woman—poorly dressed, 
comes forward and asks the duke to give her 
the prebenda of Barbara von Kleist, lately 
deceased, in Marienfliess. 

The brother ofthe deceased nun, Dinnies von 
Kleist, pushes her out of the way, saying “ Go 
to the devil: the prebenda of my sister Bar- 
bara you never shall have !’’ The old hag spits 
and sputters, and it was soon seen what all this 
meant. Dinnies von Kliest, to show his pro- 
digious strength, flourishes the banners of Po- 
merania and Brandenburg, one in each hand ; 
and as this had somewhat delayed him, in order 
to come up with the cavalcade, he makes a 
short cut across the ice. He crosses a hole 
recently frozen over: the ice breaks, and his 
throat coming into violent contact with a strong 
crust of firm ice on the other side of the hole, 
he beheads himself. The banner of Pomerania 
sinks into the hole, while that of Bradenburg 
floats proudly over the expanse. This strange 
event predicts the extinction of the ancient Po- 
meranian race, and the absorption of their pos- 
sessions by their cousins of the house of Bran- 
denburg. One of the ducal race, however, in 


the midst of all the speculations on this abstruse 
question, tells his brethren that he thinks the 
god Bacchus has more to do with the threatened 
extinction of their race than Sidonia, or any 
other witches. | 

Signs and prodigies now succeed one another 
in Pomerania. Strange coins are discovered 
with Reape omnia scratched upon them: again 
the ominous hare with three legs and its cokold 
rider are seen. Johannes Fredericus, on 
hearing this, faints, and shortly after dies in his 
fifty-seventh year. The same sledge which 
had conveyed him well and strong to Wolgast, 
transports his corpse to Stettin for burial. His 
two successors, Barnim the Tenth, and Casi- 
mir, live but a few months. Bogislaff the 
Thirteenth, alarmed at these successive deaths, 
all of which he attributes to the magie art of 
Sidonia, at length on her plagueing him with 
the request made to his predecessors, gives her 
the long-wished-for præbenda at Marienfliess. 
The other nuns are in a state of consternation. 
Once before she had impudently gone thither, 
asserting that Duke Barnim had given her 
the præbenda, and when the lie was detected. 
had been indignantly expelled. The nuns, 
therefore, feared the notorious baggage’s ran- 
cor for the slight that had been put upon her! 
Sidonia drives up to the convent of Marien- 
fliess in triumph, accompanied by her lame old 
maid, Wolde, also a notorious witch. 

Sidonia had not been long in the convent at 
Marienfliess before she has occasion to exhibit 
her propensities for mischief. The Ampt- | 
shauptmann, or sheriff, Sparling, whose duty 
it was to inspect the convent, sends his maid 
with a quantity of flax, which Sidonia is order- 
ed to spin by Christmas time. The sheriff, 
moreover, desired that the linen might be as 
fine as possible, as he wanted it for shirts for 
his own wearing. Sidonia flies into a passion, 
kicks the flax, and the old woman bringing it, 
out of the room. The sheriff himself now 
comes, armed with brief authority and a dog- 
whip, but is speedily routed by Sidonia, who 
breaks his head with a besom. He takes ref | 
uge with the abbess, Magdalena von Peters- 
dorff. A memorial to the Duke is written, in 
which all Sidonia’s transgressions are minutely 
detailed :— how she took possession of the 
vestry-room, sent for the abbess, bullied the 
other nuns, and beat the sheriff. The memo- 
rial is sent to the Duke Bogislaff, with a press- 
ing request that the old hag Sidonia be dis- 
missed from her prebenda, and again sent to 
beg her bread in the wide world. Sidonia 
receives Bogislaff’s letter in answer to the 
memorial, and puts it behind the fire without 
reading it. She then spits and sputters after 
her usual witch fashion, and the poor abbess 
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and the sheriff are immediately visited with 


violent pains in the limbs and joints. Salves 
and medicaments are applied in vain ; and the 
abbess endeavors, by sending Sidonia all sorts 
of delicacies, to bribe her to take off the 
charm. Meanwhile Sidonia and her lame old 
maid dance frantically about the room.  Sido- 
nia visits the abbess, and promises to relieve 
her from her miseries upon certain conditions ; 
viz., she is to be left in quiet possession of the 
vestry-room, and made under-prioress of the 
convent : moreover, no further complaint is 
ever again to be made to the duke. On these 
demands being conceded, the pain, wonderful 
to relate, leaves the abbess’ limbs. 

Sidonia now hears by accident that the mar- 
riage of Philippus Julius, the young lord of 
Wolgast, was to be solemnized that very day. 
Rage takes entire possession of her soul. She 
summons her lame old maid into her presence, 
curses, and storms. ‘‘ The bastard of Ernestus 
Ludovicus may perhaps have a child,” if this 
marriage be consummated at Berlin before she 
can interfere to prevent it. She now invokes 
her familiar demon, Chim, and abuses him as 
a worthless imp for not having informed her 
of the occurrence in due time. One of the 
nuns, Anna von Apenborg, sees the whole of 
this scene from a sort of skylight commanding 
the vestry-room, where Sidonia has fixed her 
quarters, and hears her beat something which 
squeaks like a hare. Wolde, the maid, is told 
to take the lock outof the trunk; she does so, 
remarking, however, that it is now too late. 
Sidonia tells her that, although it is midnight 
in Pomerania, it wants a quarter to twelve by 
Berlin time ; that the marriage guests had as- 
suredly not yet separated, nor the bridal pair 
retired for the night, and she should arrive in 
time. She was determined to exterminate 
the whole of the odious Pomeranian ducal 
race, root and branch. 


Hereupon she took the loek, and muttered 
some words over it, whereof Anna von Apen- 
borg understood naught save the words Philip- 
pus, Franciscus, Bogislaus, Georgius, Ulricus, 
all which were the sons of Bogislaff XIII, and 
who verily all died childless. During her con- 
juration the lights upon the table burnt blue, 
and the creature she had beaten quacked with 
a different sort of voice; the clock struck, and 
the bells on the towers rung, but very softly ; 
Anna Apenborg sank down upon her knees, and 
held her breath for very fright. Hereupon the 
witch gave Wolde the lock and key, telling her 
to throw it that very night into the sea, and to 
mutter the charm,— 


‘ So longe blifft die See, 
\ Kumm nimmer in die Hoth.” * 


* « As long as the waves remain, 
Never come up again.” 
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All atonce Anna Apenborg is aware of seeing 
three shadows instead of two flit on the white- 
washed wall. She plucks up a heart to look 
again, when she sees all the three dancing and 
hears them singing with a loud voice, Ho, ho! 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! while the shadows on the wall 
flit backwards and forwards. Before long, how- 
ever, a deep bass voice exclaims,—“ Hey-day ! I 
smell the blood of a Christian! I smell the blood 
of a Christian!” Whereupon the before named 
Anna, dreadfully alarmed, crawls back on her 
knees to the stairs, while wild unearthly laughter, 
loud enough to break the windows, resounds on all 
sides of her. She could not get a wink of sleep 
all that night. 


Anna, of course, tells all that she saw to 
the abbess, and consultations are held as to 
future proceedings. Meanwhile Sidonia, as 
sub-prioress, tyrannizes over all the inmates of 
the convent ; —even the abbess can make no 
head against her. The death of the porter is 
attributed to her arts of magic; at the funeral 
sermon the pastor hints as much: to avert sus- 
picion, Sidonia demands to have the sacrament 
administered to her,— 


Seeing that her witchcraft was as clear as the 
sun at noon-day, it is manifest that she not only 
desired the Lord’s Supper from hypocrisy and 
in order to dazzle the eyes of the public, but 
likewise to feed with the body and blood of our 
Lord the toads which she hath concealed in her 
cell :—it is well known that witches do secretly 
place the Sacrament in their mouths with this 
intent. These vermin have been seen to suck 
it as a child sucks at the breast. Anna Apen- 
borg did see this through the key-hole. 


The report of witchcraft is so rife through- 
out the province, that commissioners are sent 
to examine into the matter. So much comes 
to light that the old abbess is reprimanded for 
not having sooner denounced Sidonia to the 
ducal court. The neighbors’ cows are mys- 
teriously sucked dry; their bees are decoyed 
away ; those who offend her suffer severely 
from illnesses and sores. The commissioners 
were about to proceed to extremities with the 
old hag; the pitch-plaster for her mouth was 
prepared—the sturdy churls were ready to 
hold her down, when the shadow of a toad 
crawls slowly over the paper upon which the 
depositions were taken down. The commis- 
sioners are aghast, and, looking up, they per- 
ceive Sidonia at the window, accompanied by 
her evil spirit, Chim, in the shape of a black 
cat, watching their proceedings.  Fright clears 
the room of all save the boldest—Doctor 
Schwallenberg. He had boasted that with 
recipes from Albertus Magnus, Theophrastus, 
and Paracelsus, he knew how to break Sido- 
nia’s spells. But the doctor is no match for 
her ; he sickens and dies in a few days of the 
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self-same disease—a sort of black vomit— 
which had killed the porter of the convent. 
The sheriff, likewise, is carried off by fever. 

The several members of the ducal family 
| now assemble at old Stettin, to consider what 
is be done. Nothing but signs and wonders 
are of daily occurrence ; children with long 
beards, and other strange, misshapen wretches 
are born into the world. Bishop Franciscus 
of Pomerania, advises the rack, fire, and wa- 
ter to be used, and ‘‘recommends his own 
executioner to be sent for, who. fears neither 
witch nor devil: they had delayed long enough 
already.” Sidoniais summoned, and appears 
before the assembled princes, bishops, and 
magnates of the land at old Stettin. When 
she enters the room, Bishop Franciscus, with 
apiece of chalk, draws his symbolum on the 
table before him,—‘‘ H. H. H.,” Help, help- 
er, help, —threatens to have Sidonia torn 
limb from limb, and her accursed members 
thrown to the dogs. She, however, does not 
lose her courage, hut answers all the questions 
put to her with singular tact, accounting for 
all that is laid to her charge as witcheraft by 
natural causes. She fairly silences them all, 
even the violent Bishop Franciscus; and is 
finally dismissed with only a reprimand. 

On the 16th July a violent revolt broke 
out in Stettin, which again is laid to Sidonia’s 
charge. The excise on beer had been increas- 
ed, and the populace rose, headed by an old 
woman—of course Sidonia—who, after Jack 
Cade’s fashion, says that everything shall be 
cheaper. The authorities are forced to fly; 
the Duke Philippus does not recognize his 
Stettin subjects. ‘‘ Had it been the people of 
the Sound, I could have understood it; but 
my subjects of Stettin !”’ 

Meanwhile matters are going on badly enough 
at Marienfliess. Dorte Stettin is possessed, 
and creates a scandalum in church by her 
violent cries and unseemly conduct. The 
parson is sent for, who tries to exorcise the 
demon: he finally succeeds in somewhat paci- 
fying the evil spirit. His honor the parson is 
now seized with fever, and dies, and his body 
is half devoured by a were-wolf, which is 
shrewdly suspected to be none other than Si- 
donia. Magister Joel, of Gryppswald, a great 
theologian, and somewhat of a necromancer to 
boot, together with Franciscus, bishop of 
Camyn, now take counsel together, and deter- 
mine to gain possession of the charm, ‘‘ Shem 
Hamporasch,’”’? which was known to exist in 
old Stettin, where it was carefully preserved by 
the Jews. Whoever possessed this charm could 
summon the angel Metatron, who was able to 
turn stones into diamonds, and clay into solid 
| gold. They enter the synagogue, are discoy- 
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ered, severely handled, and ignominiously 


kicked out. 

Magister Joel, of Gryppswald, is now driven 
to other resources, For his present purpose a 
pure virgin is necessary, and Diliana von 
Borcke, Clara Dewitz’s granddaughter, is dis- 
covered to be a maid in thought and deed. 
She accordingly is selected to perform the 
grand opus magicum. Strangely enough, while 
Magister Joel is trying his hand at white mag- 
ic, with the laudable object, however, of taking 
off the curse of barrenness from the ducal fam- 
ily—Christian Lüdeke is appointed to be the 
chief commissioner for the ‘‘ drowning, racking, 
and burning of all witches.’”? This new com- 
missioner sets about his work in right earnest ; 
and every year many poor devils —no matter 
whether guilty or innocent, young, or old — 
are sent to the stake in Pomerania. Christian 
Lüdeke now ventures to Marienfliess, and 
seizes Anne Wolde, Sidonia’s lame old maid, 
upon whom he is about to inflict summary jus- 
tice ; when Sidonia, attended by her evil spirit, 
Chim, in the shape of a cat, with his hinder 
quarters decently attired in red breeches, sud- 
denly appears, puts the whole posse comitatus 
to flight, and rescues her maid. Lüdcke, 
however, is not to be thus beaten: he returns 
with his assistants, and in three weeks no less 
than three unfortunate old women are burnt 
just beneath Sidonia’s window. ‘The smell 
of human flesh,’” says Dr. Plönnies, ‘‘ was 
perceived for a distance of some ten miles; 
the smell is a sickly, sweet, and loathsome | 
smell, easily distinguishable from the smell of | 
other flesh.’ Lüdcke is an executioner after 
the devil’s own heart. He one day forgets a 
poor witch he had hung up by the feet before | 
a slow fire. He is discovered by a kind heart- 
ed priest drinking and carousing with some 
others as bad as himself. ‘ Thunder and light- 
ning!” said he, “I had clean forgotten the 
accursed old baggage ! ”’ 

Signs and wonders multiply. Some women 
at Pyritz are making a sort of porridge with 
meal and peas; this turns to blood; when 
bread is baked the crumb congeals into gore ! 
In the Sound the very stones are stained with 
blood ; nay, the multitudinous sea itself is ‘‘ in- 
carnadine ; making the green onered.”’ Ser- 
mons are preached on these portents ; butin vain. 
Diliana is now sent for to old Stettin to perform 
the grand opus magicum Her lover, George 
Puttkammer, and her old father Jobst Borcke, 
ask Magister Joel of what use was the opus 
theuricum, or the angel who is to appear? We 
can perform, say they, what is wanted without 
his assistance, and can bring Sidonia either 
alive or dead. Magister Joel, however, over- | 
comes their scruples, and after due perform- 
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ance of the proper magical prayers and in- 
cantations, the angel of the sun, in the shape 
of a beautiful youth öf about twelve years of 
age, majestically appears and answers the 
questions that are put to him. In the middle 
of the ceremony the angel is suddenly sum- 
moned off to Nineveh, and Duke Franciscus, 
bishop of Camyn, who is present at this scene, 
ventures to ask the spirit before he goes, 
‘ What, then, will become of mine ancient fam- 
ily? will it beextinet?”’ ‘‘ Hold your tongue, 
you old drunken blood sucker !’’ was the an- 
gelic reply, which rendered the duke furious, 
and makes him accuse Magister Joel of having 
more to do with black than with white magic. 

We must hurry, however, to a conclusion. 
Wolde is at length taken and burned ; Sidonia 
herself is seized and placed in the Witches’ 
Tower at Saatzig. She is then transferred to 
the Oderburg at old Stettin. 


“ God be praised,” says Dr. Theodorus Plon- 
nies, “that I have brought Sidonia to the Oder- 
burg. Her long imprisonment there, her trial, 
and lastly her torture, I will pass over, seeing 
that your princely highness and your highness’ 


There are many enthusiasts in the cause of 
Poland, who may learn a wholesome lesson 
from the following communication, which we 
have received from a correspondent, a Roman 
Catholic inhabitant of West Prussia. He 
writes : 

‘ A question which at the present time at- 
tracts much attention in Germany, and which 
agitates the public mind, especially in the 
northern and southern districts,—a question 
which will yet bring much misery to Germany, 
but which assuredly does not deserve the 
enthusiasm which it excites, is that which con- 
cerns Poland. If you knew the Poles as we 
know them, your enthusiasm would speedily 
grow cool. I value nationality as sincerely as 
any one can do, as the greatest good which a 
nation can obtain ; I desire, as ardently as any 
one can do, to see a united Poland, which 
would be the strongest bulwark of Germany 
against northern despotism; I desire to see a 
free Poland ; but I am convinced that there is 
no prospect of it. If you could see this so- 
ealled nation with your own eyes, your enthu- | 
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brothers were yourselves present, and did stand 
within the green closet. also, Theodorus Plön- 
nies, was there present as sheriff, and when I 
recall to mind her cries, and how her old dfy 
bones cracked and trembled on the rack, nothing 
but green and yellow spots float before mine 
eyes.” 


Her advocate did his best to defeat the ends 
of justice, but in vain, and at four o’elock of 
the afternoon on the 28th of July, 1620, Si- 
donia confessed seventeen articulos inquist- 
tionales while she lay on the rack, and was duly 
executed on the Ravenstone at old Stettin on 
the 19th August, 1620. 

We have thus endeavored to give our read- 
ers an outline of Dr. Meinhold’s strange tale. 
By paring it down to a mere narrative, much 
that is valuable— the sly humorous hits at mes- 
merism and at Meinhold’s old enemies of the 
Rationalist school of Germany, as well as much 
strange antiquarian lore, have necessarily been 
omitted ; but we trust that we have said enough 
to induce German scholars to get the book and 
read for themselves. 

Fraser's Magazine. 


Translated for the Daguerreotype. 


THE POLISH QUESTION. 


siasm would soon die away. There are noble, 
there are truly great men among the Poles ; 
men, to whom the love of their country is the 
one idea of their lives ; but ask them, wheth- 
er they believe in the freedom of Poland. 
Dembinski remains in Belgium ; Chlopicki 
and Skzrinecki make no movement; Mieros- 
lawski was almost stoned when he invited the 
Poles to express their gratitude to Germany 
for the sympathy which she had shown with 
them. A Polish government was organized 
for Posen! another for West Prussia, a coun- 
try originally German; a country in which 
five-sixths of the inhabitants are Germans, 
and in which one-half of the remaining sixth 
consists of Cossuben, who never belonged to 
Poland, but to Pomerania ; whom the Pole 
despises, and whose language, a compound of 
German, Wendish, and Polish, the Pole can 
hardly understand. It would be ridiculous if 
it were not too serious. What has been the | 
consequence ? A strong reaction of the Ger- 
mans in West Prussia and Posen; we will 
remain Prussians, and above all Germans. | 
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This reaction is now producing hatred ; and 
woe to the Poles, if they compel Germany to 
become their enemy ! 

Do not believe that it is the mass of the 
Polish nation which desires a free Poland; 
the Polish peasant is very far from wishing for 
the restoration of Polish government. The 
Polish nobleman lives upon the recollection of 
the glorious days of the electorate; he still 
treats his peasants as serfs, and they well know 
what would be in store for them. Do not 
believe, then, in a constitutional Poland ; that 
is not the intention of the nobles. A Polish 
electorate, in which the nobility should govern, 
is what they desire. It will be asked perhaps, 
whence then the armies of Poles, the twenty 
thousand seythemen ? (The number is truly 
Polish, i. e. much exaggerated). I will tell 
you the motive which is now goading the low- 
er classes of the Poles into motion ; it is 
Religion. Catholic and Polish, Protestant 
and German are to them, in their common 
conversation, synonymous terms; and it is 
religion by which the nobles and the priests 
excite the masses of the people. Liberal 
promises and the hope of plunder have like- 
wise brought many into the field. But the re- 
action has already commenced ; the peasant is 
turning his arms against the noble, and I fear 
that we shall witness a repetition of the scenes 
enacted in Gallicia ; for the peasant finds that 
he has been deceived by his leaders. 

The Poles, in fact, through their own con- 
duct have allowed the only favorable oppor- 
tunity for achieving their independence to 
escape. I regret it for the sake of the poor 
people, and for the sake of Russian Poland, 
which is groaning under a heavy yoke.”’ 

Another correspondent, who writes from the 
Gallician frontier, expresses the same senti- 
ments. ‘Let us not, for a moment, deceive 
ourselves concerning that which is so evident. 
All Poles, including those of Gallicia, desire 
a restoration of their free country within those 
boundaries which it had in the times of its 
greatest prosperity and its greatest extent. 
They desire to have what they consider their 
Poland, and that as speedily as possible. And 
this is the one single thread which binds to- 
gether all the unconnected parties which are 
unceasingly formed and dissolved. These 
parties, if they are not quickly guided by a 
better spirit of moderation, will again bring 
unspeakable misfortunes over their much-tried 
country, and we sincerely wish that the mo- 
ment may not, as seems likely, be at hand, 
when a noble Pole may exclaim, and that for 
all eternity, as Kosciusko did: Finis Polonie. 
How many voices have been raised for Poland 
since the thirteenth of March! what strong 


sympathies have been manifested in her cause ! 
With a clear and determined voice Germany 
has declared: You shall have your Poland 
again. Germany, strong, united Germany 
will give it to you; but Germany must have 
time to grow strong and united. Have pa- 
tience and moderation ; the object of your 
wishes will be attained, and until the moment 
of your political regeneration shall come, you 
can enjoy all the liberty which Germany her- 
self posseses and can give. A vain desire, a 
vain enterprise, the one idea, which has 
brought death to so many noble Poles, is 
leading them now, too, to the conflict, but not 
to victory. Scarcely had the national reor- 


ganization of the grand-duchy of Posen com- 


menced, when it degenerated into injustice, 
oppression, and open enmity towards Ger- 
mans. Those very Germans who gave the sig- 
nal for the freedom of Poland, are now to feel 
the whole weight of the Poles, who are in 
appearance stronger. It is only an interchange 
of parts — in a tragedy. Everywhere was 
heard the watchword, ‘away with the Ger- 
mans,’ although they carried on their lips the 
fine phrase of ‘fraternization of nationalities.’ 
It is said that the German bureaucracy has ex- 
cited the peasants in Gallicia, so that they are 
ready at any moment to fall upon the nobles. 
But, let the bureaucracy have been ever so bad, 
this much is certain, that the peasant will never 
forget the fearful oppression which during three 
centuries he endured ; he will look forward 
with terror to the time when the dominion of 
the nobility shall recommence. Poland shall 
be free, but the moment is not yet come ; for 
if freedom were this day granted to Posen, 
it would be the signal for a terrible conflict 
between Germans and Poles; and if Austria 
were this day to resign her dominion over Gal- 
licia, a bloody war between peasantry and 
nobles would be the consequence. We will not 
inquire how Russia would act in such an 
event; but assuredly it is not without a pur- 
pose that she has been making enormous prep- 
arations upon our frontiers. What, then, is 
needed? Patience and moderation ;— but 
they are impossible. Let the noblest men, the 
most honored apostles of Polish freedom 
preach this truth, and they will receive the 
same treatment which fell to the lot of the 
self-sacrificing Dr. Trentowski after two days 
residence in Cracow. And yet, if matters go 
on thus, Polish nationality will be lost to all 
eternity.”’ 
FREIKUGELN. 


To some persons, it is a satisfaction to know 
the worst, because it is never so bad as their 
fears. — Zuthanasy. 
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LORD BROUGHAM’S LETTER ON THE LATE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


Lord Brougham, who is only not a citizen 
of the French Republie, because M. Cremieux, 
the Minister of Justice under the Provisional 
Government of the Republic, point blank re- 
fused him the privileges he sought, unless upon 
his entire renunciation of the privileges of an 
Englishman, takes, nevertheless, so deep an 
interest in the affairs of that country, as to 
judge them worthy of a long and elaborate let- 
ter to his friend the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
We have perused the document with much at- 
tention. It is impossible that anything Lord 
Brougham writes can be otherwise than inter- 
esting. His isa mind of which the workings 
are at all times curious or instructive. We 
think that in the present pamphlet they are 
both ; and we can conscientiously affirm our 
belief that if the reader be not improved by it, 
he will most certainly be amused. 

Lord Brougham, of course, loudly condemns 
the French Revolution. It cannot be expected 
that he should praise it, although he might, at 
this time, have been a French citizen, a repre- 
sentative, and a candidate for the Presideney— 
if his own wishes alone had been consulted in 
the matter. He manifests, however, so com- 
plete an ignorance of the state of the popular 
mind of France during the whole reign of Louis 
Philippe, and more especially for the two years 
immediately preceding the Revolution, as to 
deprive his condemnation of all value as a re- 
proof. In his grief for the results of the Rev- 
olution he goes upon surer grounds, because he 
judges by what he knows; and in that grief 
the great majority of the French people no 
doubt would willingly sympathize with him. 
In considering his pamphlet, we shall point out 
a few of the unpardonable mistakes and gross 
contradictions into which he falls, in his blind 
admiration of Louis Philippe and M. Guizot, 
and shall endeavor, at the same time, to do full 
‚Justice to the many excellent things that are 
scattered through its pages. 

His Lordship commences by stating that he 
‘thinks it a duty incumbent on one who has 
at various times been a leader in political 
movements, and had some hand in bringing 
about the greatest constitutional change that 
ever was effected without actual violence, to 
enter calmly but fully upon the consideration 
of the most extraordinary revolution which ever 
altered the face of affairs in a civilized country.” 
We draw particular attention to this passage, 
because we think it will explain the radical 
defect in his Lordship’s judgment of French 


affairs, and show his want of impartiality in 
treating of them. No doubt the Reform Bill 
was carried without actuaL violence ; but there 
did not need the extraordinary letter of Mr. 
Thomas Young to General Napier, which has 
just been exhumed at the trial of Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, to inform the country of the well- 
known fact, that actual violence was only pre- 
vented, in the memorable year of the Reform 
Bill, by the timely concession of the King and 
the House of Lords. Of course Lord Brough- 
am “had a hand’’ in those events; and we 
must suppose, from all we know of his history 
and doings at that time, that he would have 
gone with his party ; that he was cognizant of 
the state of the public mind, and of the prepa- 
rations of the Reformers, and that what Lord 
Melbourne and Lord John Russell approved, 
was not unknown to Henry Brougham, their 
prospective Lord Chancellor. We would, 
therefore, ask his Lordship, as a writer aspiring 
to be considered impartial, what the state of 
Great Britain would have been (and with the 
concurrence and aid, be it remembered, of men 
who now wield power in this country, ) if re- 
sistance to the Reform Bill had been persisted 
in? The country knows the answer that truth 
would dictate: it knows that timely concession 
prevented a violent revolution. The confiden- 
tial babbling of Mr Thomas Young, of the 
Home-Office, so curiously revealed in our day, 
but confirms a fact that was tolerably well 
known at the time, and has repeatedly been 
affirmed since. Lord Brougham, however, 
forgets that the case of the English people in 
1831-2 became the case of the French people 
in 1847-48, Luckily for England, in 1831-32, 
she had a Monarch who acted constitutionally, 
and knew how to yield before it was too late. 
Unluckily for France, in 1847-48, she had a 
Monarch who acted unconstitutionally, by 
becoming his own Prime Minister, and who 
did not know how to yield, until it was very 
much too late. The concession of Reform by 
William IV. and the Peers of England pre- 
vented a violent revolution, as we all know: 
the obstinate resistance to reform made by Louis 
Philippe and M. Guizot caused a violent rev- 
olution, as most people know except Lord 
Brougham. Our case was fortunate—that of 
the French unfortunate ; but they are more to 
be pitied than condemned, and the blame should 
be cast upon the head of the guilty causes, 
rather than on those of the unlucky sufferers 
by the change. Their Revolution is a great 
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misfortune : they know it—they feel it—they 
do not cease to deplore it. But, however 
foolishly they may have since acted, how- 
ever wild may be the dreams of the dream- 
ers who have aspired to govern them, and how- 
ever long and arduous the struggle that may 
yet be before them, we should not cease to re- 
member, that the Revolution was forced upon 
them ; that if the small and just reforms re- 
quired by the party that organized the memora- 
ble Reform Banquets of 1847 and 1848 had 
been conceded, Louis Philippe would have been 
King of the French at thismoment. Knowing 
these things, the French, and the impartial 
amongst ourselves, will consider the following 
paragraphs of his Lordship’s letter as coming 
with an ill grace from a man who “‘ had a hand”? 
in the Reform agitation. They either show an 
utter ignorance of the state of French politics 
under the Guizot administration, or they are a 
willful perversion of plain facts :— 


“Instead of attempting to reform the system 

by lawful means, or to change the Ministers who 
had given offence, or to exact punishment by the 
course of justice for that offence, the indignation 
of the multitude in Paris suddenly bursts forth, 
because the police threaten to stop a dinner and 
a procession; an armed mob resists the author- 
ities ; an incident renews the conflict, after it had 
of itself died away; another accident occasions 
unnecessary shedding of blood; the populace, 
further exasperated, march to the National As- 
sembly, and without the assent of any regular 
body whatever, proclaims a Republic, of which 
no one had dreamt an hour before, and names 
as its chiefs some half-dozen men, of whom no 
one had dreamt at any time, as rulers of the 
state! Then this work of some half-dozen artisans 
met in a printing-office, and Jeading on two or 
three thousand in a capital of one million souls, 
and a nation of five and thirty, is at once per- 
ceived to have the very probable consequence 
‚of uniting the ten or twelve thousand felons, 
chiefly discharged galley-slaves, who are always 
under the watch of the police, but always hover- 
ing about, ready for any mischief; a national 
alarm is excited, that the Monarchy having been 
destroyed in one contest, all Paris may be sub- 
jected in another to fire, pillage, massacre. So 
by universal consent, the inhabitants of that great 
capital submit to the absolute dominion of the 
dictators thus suddenly appointed by a handful 
of armed ruffians, headed by a shoemaker and a 
sub-editor, and adopt, as if it had been their own 
work, the new Government thus proclaimed by 
that most insignificant band, without even affect- 
ing to ask the consent of any human being, or 
even to apprise any one beforehand of what they 
intended to do—nay, very possibly without hav- 
ing five minutes before formed any precise inten- 
tion at all. à 

“Yes! yes! this is the truth—the terrible 
truth! The like of this never was before wit- 
nessed among men—I will not say men living in 
a state of eivil society, but among any collection 


of rational beings, connected by the slightest tie, 
and joined together for the common purposes of 
their joint defence, or their joint operations of 
any kind whatever. That a total change in their 
social condition should be the sudden work of a 
moment—a change prepared by no preceding 
plan—prompted by no felt inconvenience—an- 
nounced by no complaint; that all which had 
before been adopted by the approval, more or 
less general, of the nation, at any rate submitted 
to in peace by all, should be instantaneously re- 
nounced, rejected, cast off, and every vestige be 
swept away of what had existed with unusual 
acquiescence, and an entirely new order of 
things, an order in all particulars new, devised 
without the least deliberation, struck out at a 
heat, created off-hand as quick as a ready-speaker 
can off-hand utter half a dozen sentences un- 
premeditated; that a few minutes by the clock 
should intervene between the old, obsolete, 
annihilated, and the span new, untried, and even 
unthought of—truly this is a convulsion to which 
no former revolution ever known in the world 
offers the least parallel.” 


His Lordship says, ‘‘ Yes, yes, this is the 
truth.”” But those who are impartial in their 
judgment of the French say, ‘‘ No, no.” His 
Lordship is evidently not ignorant of the abuses 
that existed under Louis Philippe, and which | 
M. Odillon Barrot, M. Duvergier d’Hauranne, 
and other leaders of the opposition, sought to 
remedy by the strictly legal and constitutional | 
means of public dinners, for the expression of 
opinion. He says :— 


“] must, however, frankly confess, that there 
were grave fanlts committed since the restoration, 
and even since the change in 1830. The Peer- 
age for Life I reckon one; and the allowing the 
National Guards to choose their officers another 
—both faults of the same description, as tending 
to weaken the Executive power, and undermine 
the Monarchical principle. I say both—because 
although the Peerage for Life seems at first sight 
to strengthen the Crown’s influence in the Upper 
House, its ultimate effect must be to impair the 
dignity and lessen the weight of the aristocracy, 
and to deprive the Crown of a protection against 
the people, far more available than such an in- 
terposed body can ever be to the people against 
the Crown. The aristocracy of France, from its 
poverty, required every support.» The infinite 
subdivision of land is, if possible, more fatal to a 
patrician order than to agricultural improvement; 
and the depriving it of hereditary tenure, so as 
to leave it wholly dependent on the Crown, con- 
verted the Chamber of Peers into a feeble re- 
flection of the Monarch’s own separate powers— 
a body of Royal nominees, with little more per- 
sonal weight than so many pensioners. 

“But it was a greater fault, and one in an 
opposite direction, to resist all attempts at im- 

roving the constitution of the popular assembly. 
he multitude of placemen who there had seats, 
gave an illegitimate influence to the Crown, and | 
alienated the affections of the people from those 
who should have been trusted as their represent- 
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| atives. Still more, the judicial funetionaries who 
were allowed to canvass for votes in the very 
distriets where by their oflice they should only 
have distributed justice, and to sit in the Cham- 
ber as members, partaking of all the heats and 
of all the intrigues of the most factious times— 
both injured the character of the Lower House, 
and incalculably operated to corrupt the admin- 
istration of the law. Some change in these 
particulars was imperatively required; the ex- 
clusion of magistrates altogether from the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and the restrietion of the other 
placemen, especially those holding office during 
pleasure, seemed to be a change almost of course 
and absolutely necessary in the present day, when 
such glaring abuses can no longer find defenders 
among any class of the community. The very 
limited number of persons possessing the elective 
franchise was an equally important defect in the 
constitution. In all France there were not 
above 250,000 voters, not a fifth part of those in 
England, regard being had to the relative num- 
bers of the inhabitants. It was earnestly urged 
upon the late Government by their real and 
zealous friends—of whom I certainly accounted 
myself one—that the franchise should be ex- 
tended considerably. This and the exclusion 
of placemen to a certain degree, would have 
made the Government as popular as could 
reasonably be required.” 


Yet Lord Brougham, having confessed these 
evils, either ignores the banquets which were 
intended to reform them, or sneers at the efforts 
of the eautious men who performed vainly for 
France in 1847 the task that Henry Brougham, 
Lord John Russell, and other Whigs and Whig 
Ministers performed successfully for England 
in 1831. He contradicts his own previous 
admissions by asserting— 


“ The Sovereign could not stir without an 
effectual constraint upon all his motions—the 
law could not be violated by any minister, or 
any public functionary—the affairs of the nation 
were subjected to constant discussion in a public 
and independent assembly, responsible only to 
the country—the conduct of every person in the 
service of the State was liable to be examined, 
and his demerits not only exposed, but punished, 
by persons whom the voice of a considerable 
portion of the people commissioned to perform 
that duty. Compared with these virtues which 
the constitution undeniably possessed, all its vices 
shrink into nothing. Compared with the solid, 
practical good which it secured, all the further 
advantages which might have been desirable, 
were really hardly worth a struggle—assuredly 
worth no struggle that could endanger the first 
of all blessings, the country’s peace.” 


It was the great grievance of the French— 
the grievance not of the rabble of Paris—not 
of the journeymen shoemakers and sub-editors, 
nor of the escaped felons that did the dirty 
work of street convulsion ; but of the merchants, 
bankers, agriculturists, manufacturers, profes- 
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sional men, and shopkeepers of France, that 
the legislature was Nor “responsible to the 
country.” Lord Brougham himself confesses 
as much. There were 250,000 electors. 
There were more than 250,000 places in the 
gift of the Crown; and these places were no- 
toriously reserved for and ereated for the re- 
ward of the political subservieney of this hand- 
ful of the people. The legislature was only 
responsible to 250,000 placemen holding 
emoluments as bribes directly from the Gov- 
ernment. That was the grievance. That 
was the evil which the Government obstinately 
refused to reform—a disgust at which made the 
shopkeepers of Paris and the bulk of the middle 
classes refuse to lift a finger in defence of the 
dynasty when the evil day came. Not that 
alone, but the gross corruption pervading the 
whole administrative offices of France. The 
King’s own intrigues in the Spanish marriages, 
the recent exposure of the shameful venality 
of M. Teste, a judge and Minister of Justice— 
the suicide of M. Bresson, and the cause that 
led to it; to say nothing of the previous ex- 
posure in the case of M. Gisquet and others ; 
all these disgraceful and unhappy circumstances 
combined to deprive the Government and the 
dynasty of moral weight. It was not the mere 
street convulsion—it was not physical force 
alone that overthrew them. It was the moral 
force arrayed against them, and which absolutely 
left them without a friend capable of making 
an effort to serve them when calamity and de- 
struction menaced them. His obstinate blind- 
ness to these facts is the great flaw in his Lord- 
ship’s pamphlet; and we cannot help regret- 
ting either that a more intimate knowledge of 
the history of France from 1830 to 1848 did 
not form a portion of his Lordship’s mind ; or 
that his determination at all hazards to praise 
his ‘‘ friend,”’ the King, caused him to wander 
from the strict line of truth, before he ventured 
upon an exposition which aspires to be highly 
philosophical and strictly impartial. 

In other respects there is much in his pam- 
phlet to approve. The short history and the 
eulogium of the British Constitution are both 
admirable ; and his defence of a House of Peers, 
or Second Chamber, is able, well-considered, 
and convincing. One of his illustrations of the 
uses of a Second Chamber is highly character- 
istic of the writer, and will cause a smile :— 


“Our own House of Lords has again and 
again prevented remediless mischief from being 
worked by the hasty, ill-considered bills sent up 
from the Commons in seasons of calm, when no 
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unanimously. One would have punished, by dis- 
franchisement, a borough with 1300 voters, be- 
cause a case of bribery had been proved against 
twenty or thirty, and the counsel for the Bill 
admitted that he could not carry his case further : 
the Commons had collected a mass of hearsay 


|| rumors, which they sent us up as proof, and the 


moment we sifted it, all vanished away. Another 
put in hazard every borough in the kingdom, 
enabling the Commons to disfranchise, by a sin- 
gle vote, whatever constituency should be ac- 
cused before it; and thus the Lords, prone 
enough to abolish the recently-formed electoral 
bodies, would at once have been able to get rid 
ofthem. The third bill would have suspended 
the whole administration of criminal justice at 
sessions. The first of these bills I threw out, 
after trying the whole case by evidence, as I 
should have done sitting at Nisi Prius; I was 


|| assisted by the Chief Justice ; and the Peer who 
| had charge of it admitted that no other course 


could be taken than to reject it.” 


In other words, I, Lord Brougham, a Peer, 
corrected errors that were allowed to pass un- 
challenged by the whole of the representatives 
of the people. Ergo, a House of Peers is nec- 
essary, but it must have a Brougham in it. 

Q. E. D. 

The following is just, and well expressed :— 


“The want of a privileged class from which a 
Senate deserving the name may be chosen, and 
the inconsisteney of a Senate chosen for life with 
the spirit of Republican Government, must 
greatly lessen the benefits of the Second Cham- 
ber. But this only shows in another way the 
evils of a Republic; and inculcates the great 
lesson of all political experience, that none of the 
pure forms of Government is desirable. Indeed, 
none of them can, unless in countries very pecu- 
liarly circumstanced, have a long duration. They 
all carry in their bosoms the seeds of destruction 
by violent change, or of decay by degenerating 
into other forms of polity. The people in a pure 
democracy, intoxicated with power, are borne 
away into violent courses that end in anarchy, 


UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


It is odd, that while all the wise men of 
Europe are anxiously casting about for devices 
to secure or restore peace, that should be 
precisely the easiest task in the world : at least 
so it should seem from the letter which Mr. 
Cobden has recently published. A congress 


| has been sitting at Brussels to establish univer- 


sal peace ; in this mode— by introdueing an 
arbitration clause into international treaties, by 
establishing a congress of nations for the con- 


| struction of an international code, and by the 


mutual disarmament of nations. 


Mr. Cobden 


you need only publish in 


Universal Peace. 


which makes men seek for order and repose 
under a Monarch; the patricians in a pure aris- 
tocracy domineer over the people, and confine 
the Government to a few of their own body ; the 
Sovereign in a pure monarchy encroaches on the 
natural rights of his subjects, and erects a des- 
potism on the ruins of a constitutional kingdom. 
But though thus it is, and though it be true that 
checks are insufficient long to save any of these 
systems, being makeshifts rather than solid se- 
curities, that is no reason for despising them or | 
rejecting such benefits, how limited soever, as 
they offer—there being nothing more certain 
than that they are better than no security at all, 
and that they render it possible to hope for some 
protraction of the Government’s existence, which 
without any such checks would be wholly im- 
possible.” 


We have not space, or we should gladly 
make further extracts from the portions of the 
pamphlet. We cannot conclude, however, 
without expressing our entire belief in his Lord- 
ship’s statement, that the pamphlet ‘‘ has been | 
dictated by any feelings rather than those of 
disrespect or of the least unkindness towards 
the French nation.” The fact seems to be, 
that friendship for individuals has prompted 
him to write; and that, although he may feel 
kindly towards the French people, he still feels 
more kindly towards his personal friends, Louis 
Philippe and M. Guizot. In the Provisional 
Government Lord Brougham recognizes no one 
whatever as being known to fame, or deserving 
to be known, ‘‘ except his illustrious friend 
M. Arago’’—certainly not a whit better 
known, and certainly by no means so able a 
mar, as M. de Lamartine, whom he does not 
even mention. Ä 

Friendship is a great virtue, but it borders 
upon vice, when it blinds the eyes of men to 
the beauty of impartiality, and to the lustre of 
truth and justice. London News. 


is invited to attend ; but he scarcely thinks it 

worth while. He adopts two of the propositions 

leaving the middle one in doubt ; he: 

gests separate treaties for pe 
stead of the arbitration clause, 
tual disarmament, you wo 
might be accomplished byt 
of his letter. You ha 
eyes of all the nations 
mous expense and was 
standing armaments: to a 
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nental languages a few simple facts” ; and 
| then he has a long paragraph of statistical de- 
| tails, showing that throughout Europe there 
are four millions of men in arms, and that the 
cost of those armies, forts, &e., is 200,000,0007. 
sterling per annum. It would be interesting to 
seethe vouchers for these calculations ; but, how- 
ever cogent they may be, we suspect it needssome- 
thing more than “only to publish” statistical 
details in order to abolish the apparatus of war. 


The time particularly chosen by Mr. Cobden 
has not escaped the ridicule to which it is ob- 
viously liable. The thirty-three years’ duration 
of peace shows the desire of nations to avoid the 
inflictions of war ; the very efforts now made 
in the universal confusion attest the sincerity 
and endurance of that wish, but also display 
the difficulties of continuing to satisfy it. For 
thirty-three years the nations have been striv- 
ing, with enormous expense of mutual negotia- 
tion, compromise, and toleration, to postpone 
armed discord ; and Mr. Cobden steps forth in 
the year 1848, to suggest peace as a bright 
idea that has just occurred to him. A still 
more summary plan might be suggested for 
curing the ills arising from the errors and 
crimes of mankind: why does not Mr. Cobden 
write a letter propounding the advantages and 
economy of wrtue? It is only ‘‘ to open the 
eyes of men to the enormous expense and 
waste ’’ occasioned by wickedness, and ‘to 
accomplish this object you need only publish 
in the different Continental languages a few 
simple facts ;’’ for indeed, the advantages of 
virtue, social and economical, might be made 
apparent in a single one of Mr. Cobden’s para- 
graphs. Unfortunately, however, he has omit- 
ted almost every element of the calculation, 

excepting the most superficial and least power- 
ful—the one of economical advantage. Al- 
though so matter-of-fact a man, he has over- 
looked almost every fact in history ; which 
would show him, that nations as well as men 
are very partially governed by mere questions 
of economical interests ; that they are governed 
much more powerfully by their desires, their 
passions, mutual sympathies and antipathies, 
| spirit of contest, and a thousand other influences, 
ö which the consideration of profit is univer- 
peremptorily sacrificed. From the 
-er-Rahman, who walled up his 
mistress in uncemented ingots 
h she was to appropriate on con- 
1, down to the last scapegrace 
ag at Newmarket or in Jer- 
sses of men have been wil- 
ofit for any favorite object. 
of men, and have their 
ess Algeria and Mexico. 


Every volume of history is a review of the in- 
cessant sacrifices made by nations of their sober 
interests to their passions and prejudices. In 
the exclusive contemplation of his fixed idea, 
the matter-of-fact Cobden chooses so completely 
to ignore the facts, that he becomes what Charles 
Lamb called ‘a matter-of-lie man ;’’ for does 
he not go so far as to assert, that “to open 
the eyes” of Europe to his philosophy, you 
have “only to publish,” &e.? 

The project is essentially unsound, since it 
can only rest for enforcement on the very meas- 
ure which it prohibits. Perpetual peace has 
been the professed object of repeated treaties 
on the close of war ; and there always Las been 
peace—till the next war. Whether you stip- 
ulate it by ‘‘arbitration clauses” or by sep- 
arate treaties, you can do no more than secure 
for it the same contingent duration, namely, a 
duration till the next war. What appeal in the 
last resort would there be in case the compact 
were broken? None, except to war. You 
would therefore have the absurdity of a peace 
ratificd with extraordinary solemnity, purport- 
ing to be universal and perpetual, yet resting 
on the guarantee of war. 

As to the congress of nations to form an in- 
ternationalcode, Mr. Cobden very justly doubts 
its feasibility ; though it would in fact form the 
only court of appeal for the peaceable enforce- 
ment of his peace treaties; so that we do not 
see why he can object. We have, indeed, as it 
has been observed, books and precedents, which 
somewhat supply the place of an international 
code. And there is no present hope of obtain- 
ing greater perfection under that head. The 
reason why international jurisdiction remains 
vague and imperfect is, not only that there ex- 
ists no higher power capable of adjudicating 
and enforeing its judgment, but also that the 
nations are not really agreed upon the bases or 
conclusions for an international jurisdietion or 
code. You cannot, for example, persuade 
the Mussulman to abandon conversion by the 
sabre ; the Roman Catholie to waive the spirit- 
ual infallibility of the Pope ; you will not make 
France condemn political propagandism ; nor 
Russia abandon the divine right of kings. 

Without a guarantee for the duration of 
peace, or a court of appeal for the settlement 
of international disputes, anything approaching 
what is indicated by the terms ‘‘ mutual dis- 
armament”’ must be impossible. Mutual dimi- 
nutions of armies and fortifications have not 
been uncommon on the conclusion of war ; but 
such partial abandonment of warlike apparatus 
cannot be what is meant by the new Cobdenite 
invention—the general disarmament of nations, 
in order to save the money expended on the 
maintenance of standing armies; at which he 
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to the nation than the incalculable waste of 
labor which occurred when the lords and their 
peasantry were summoned from their homesteads 
and fields to perform military service. We 
cannot discontinue standing armies without re- 
arming the good men and true throughout each 
country : a plan perhaps not altogether without 
its advantages, but certainly not recommended 
by greater thrift in the money way. 

As to the notion of simply disarming nations, 
it is the folly of monomania. Perhaps no na- 
tion is prepared for such a step; but certainly 
Europe, with its mixed population, its Babel 
of tongues, its contemporaneous existence of so- 
cial conditions belonging to different ages, can- 
not in safety be disarmed. And when we re- 
member that the proposal really is to disarm 
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Raglan Castle in olden days numbered 
amongst the strongest fastnesses of Britain. 
Within its towers feudal nobles fortified them- 
selves, and defied the foe in war, or dwelt in 
rude splendor in times of peace. 

It is connected with many a history of the 
past. But Raglan stands dismantled now, 
the abode not of feudal chieftains or ‘faire 
ladyes,”’ but of the night owl and the bat: the 
lizard shelters in its stones, and the goat grazes 
around its towers. 

The ruin stands to preach the passiveness 
of earthly things, to tell of mutability, wreck, 
and decay. 


‘“ Changed in all save name” 


is the once mighty Raglan! Nay, changed in 
very name ; for Raglan is, in common parlance, 
corrupted into Ragland. 

The ruin, in the irregularity of its form, 
festooned with creepers, stained by weather, 
and presenting broken lines, is beautiful and 
fair. There is a calm, solemn, picturesque 
loveliness in it, and in the scene around it, 
which charms the eye, even while thought is 
wandering far away, to those bygone times when 
the walls of the fortress rang with sounds of 


mirth, dance, and song ; 
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sneers as a modern innovation. Now he should 
be too good an economist not to know that 
standing armies are a product of the modern 
economical improvement called ‘ division of 
employments ;”’ and that the distinct payment 
of a standing army is in reality a far less cost 

| 


or echoed the ery of 


those nations which are the pioneers of civiliza 
tion, it looks like a suggestion of the Arch 
Enemy to betray the whole of what mankind 
has gained since the middle ages. Preach as 
we may, there are some nations to whom such 
a precept would be an unknown tongue, or, if 
understood, ridiculous. Russia, whose Auto- 
crat we this week see speaking as the interpret- 
er of Divine authority, and receiving the pros- 
trate submission of superstitious slaves, will 
hardly abandon the army of bean-eating bar- 
barians which is to him so cheap and so con- 
venient for keeping his nobles in order. The 
remoter provinces of Eastern Europe—Hunga- 
ry, for instance—are literally in a social con- 
dition not unlike that of Europe when it emerg- 
ed from the dark ages, and as little likely to 
comprehend the virtue or the policy of forget- 
ting the sword. To disarm Western Europe, 
therefore, would be deliberately to place that 
region in the position of degenerate Rome, be- 
fore the Goths and Huns of the nineteenth 
century. Spectator. 


the sentinel given and returned, the noise of 
weapons, and the clang of armor. 

As the beholder, versed in history and the 
classic past, stands contemplating the crumbling 
mass, his thought must stretch backwards to 
times now numbered 


“ With the years beyond the flood,” 


and to men who represented our race in the 
days of Raglan’s glory. Memory will crowd 
upon memory —one and another of those 
whose names once filled Britain will rise be- 
fore the mental vision, binding him in close 
bonds of interest and feeling with the departed 
and the past. II 
Such recollections are good for man. They || _ 
temper in his mind the engrossingness of pre- || _ 
sent things, the materialism of the age. The || 
melancholy evidence of decay reminds him || 
that earth is not forever. II 
It will not be uninteresting to picture Rag- || 
lan in some of its brighter and most courtly || 
days—those just preceding its fall; and then || 
to place it before the reader’s eye as it stood || 
beleaguered and wasted by that despoiling || 
host which wrought so many ruins in Britain. | _ 
The powerful race of Clare once owned the | 
fortress ; in their sway it was a terrifie strong- II 
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hold. Their possession of it is tied with many | not a little tempered the adversity of his 


histories of blood and contest. 

Richard Strongbow was the last of their 
line who held it. In the time of the second 
Henry, he gave it to Walter Bloet. From 
Bloet it passed into the family of Berkely, 
and from that family it came to the house of 
Somerset. 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, was the 
progenitor of the Somersets, who sprang from 
his natural issue by Catherine Swynford. He 
caused her children to be styled Beaufort, in 
memory, he asserted, of their- birthplace in 
Anjou; they were subsequently legitimatized 
by act of Parliament; and in 1306 Sir John 
Beaufort was created Harl of Somerset, when 
the name of Beaufort was dropped, and the 
appellation of Somerset assumed in its place, 
as the family name. 

Ata later date, ducal rank was conferred 
upon this left-handed line of royal descent. 
Henry IV. was a little jealous of it, and in 
ratifying the patent of legitimacy, which had 
been taken out in its favor, he inserted the 
words ‘‘excepta dignitate regium regina.” 

With the accession to ducal rank, the fam- 
ily again took up the name of Beaufort, and 
the representative of the Somerset House is 
Duke of Beaufort. The Somersets have al- 
ways been a fine race—able in politics, brave in 
war, loyal and true. 

We pass on to the eventful days when 
Raglan castle stood in possession of Henry 
Somerset, who in 1642 was-created first Mar- 
quis of Worcester, and in his father’s life-time 
was called to the upper house. He was aman 
well calculated to grace the dignity and to do 
honor to the new creation. 

With his advent to the pecrage, troublous 
times were drawing on. 
in them faithfully, and sank with them. Con- 
nected as he is with the history of Raglan, a 
brief description of him will not be misplaced. 

He was of gigantic stature. His features 
were handsome and aquiline; his manners 
rather grand and stately than elegant; and in 
keeping with them, his attire and general 
bearing were magnificent. The soul which 
inspired or created this exterior was filled with 
honor and chivalry. The marquis possessed 
strong sense, an expansive mind, an honest 
conscience, and a most noble and generous 
spirit; qualities which were proved in him 
throughout a long eventful life, and especiall 
and most signally in his devotion to his falling 
king. 

He was marked by a determination at all 
times, and at all costs, to do his duty ; and he 
possessed a vein of rough humor, which in his 
tempest-tossed career never left him, and which 


He played his part. 


closing days. 


One of the stanchest friends of the unfortu- | 
nate Charles, he saerificed all in his cause. | 
Before the fatal issue of affairs, he often gave 


the monarch admonitions and counsels, not al- 
waysunmingled with the remonstrance that may 


be permitted byasovereiyn to awell-tried friend. | 


Sometimes he caused the courtiers to: look 
strange, to bite their lips, and to wince; but 


he cared not; he knew his duty, and would | 


not be balked of his honest purpose. 
Charles several times visited him at his cas- 


tle of Raglan, and passed there some of the | 


latest days before his captivity. 


But it is time to describe Raglan itself. | 


There is a straggling hamlet of that name, 
now dignified as a post town. It lies a mile 
from the ruin. The castle stands on a gentle 
eminence, in the midst of an extended plain. 
This position, in exception to ‘the common 
ideas which governed the choice of sites for 
old fortresses, is*the more striking, because 
in the lovely county of Monmouth, of which 
Raglan forms one adorning feature, flats are 
few. Rock, hill, and water, with continually 
undulating ground, characterize that softly 
beautiful semi-Welsh, semi-English province. 

Raglan, however, did not frown from the 
summit of mountain or craig; but, from a 
gentle acclivity, looked down upon a smiling 
plain. We must be pardoned for writing it 
in its venerated ancient name. It was moated 
around. The building consisted of five sto- 
ries; the walls, of which a considerable por- 
tion still stand, are ten feet thick. Around 
them are raised terraces, which served as a 
favorite promenade for the brave or fair denizens 
of the castle. 

These elevated terraces caught the balmy 
air, which came scented with perfume from the 
surrounding flowery plains. Within niches in 
the walls which defended them were statues of 
sundry of the Roman emperors. 

On these terraces cavalier and damoiselle 
have trod side by side. There, perhaps, the 
maiden blushing and trembling in her joy, has 
heard the vows of her devoted knight, and 
spoken the words which have sealed her des- 
tiny for life. There childhood’s light step 
and merry laugh have gladdened the matron’s 
heart, and the youthful son has stayed the steps 
of his age-stricken sire. 

It was on these terraces that the clever, 
creative, imaginative Glamorgan, albeit some- 
what credulous and rash, was wont to pace, as 
he mentally conned his various ‘‘ scantlings,”’ 
quickening his step as the happy thought or 
new idea struck him, which was to originate, 
remodel, or improve some invention; then 
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slackening it again, or coming to an abrupt 
pause, as a difficulty occurred to him, as he 
struggled with some obstacle which he did not 
on the moment see how to surmount. 

There the stately Somerset has walked by 
the side of his ill-starred royal guest, whilst 
they held friendly communion together, talking 
on religious or philosophie subjects or holding 
counsel on the affairs of state. There the flag 
waved in the breeze from the summit of the 
castle, and the body-guards presented arms as 
the monarch passed. There, too, Charles 
would walk alone, mourning over the distract- 
ed state of his kingdom, and, perhaps, over 
his own errors, and that want of strength and 
wisdom which had marked some passages in 
his career, and had originated results so fatal. 

More weak than wicked, and still more the 
victim of others’ sins, than of either his own 
weakness or errors; always intending well, but 
ofttimes misjudging ; and, till his latest hour, 
never seeing clearly ; lenient to others and se- 
vere upon himself, the unhappy Charles spent 
many an hour of selfreproach and penitence, 
and some of these—so tradition says—were 
passed upon the terraces of Raglan. 

Quitting these pleasant promenades, we pass 
now to the other parts of the castle. 

The walls of the citadel were defended by 
bastions, and, of course, perforated by loop- 
holes. The grand entrance was a magnificent 
portal, with a massive pointed arch. On each 
side were two hexagonal towers, giving to the 
whole a stately and warlike show. These tow- 
ers still stand, no longer flowing in martial 
strength, but mantled in ivy and tenanted by 
night-birds. The mailed knight passes there 
no more, but the goat, a native of the spot, 
goes and comes at pleasure. At some little 
distance is a third tower. Within this state 
entrance is the first court, on whose pavement, 
where once charged the hoofs of war-horses, 
or of hunters’ steeds, the brier strays un- 
checked, and mingles with coarse rank grass, 
foxgiove, and eglantine. There, too, the blue- 
eyed veronica just raises its modest head, and 
says, in the language of its own name, as if in 
memory of the dead and gone it bloomed 
there, ‘* Forget-me-not.”? What lettered visit- 
or, cognisant of the storied past, could, on 
such a spot, forget them? Within the court 
are the grand hall and the various ranges of 
apartments. 

The state apartments were on the southern 
side. On the east and north were those devot- 
ed to domestic offices. 

The hall, of much more recent date than 
the main portion of the castle, was built in the 
days of Elizabeth. It is, in consequence, 
less ruined than are some other portions of the 
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structure. Above the mantel-piece are seen 
in bold relief, though somewhat dilapidated by 
the injuries of weather and of time, the ar- 
morial bearings of the house of Somerset. 

In the days of the gay Queen Bess, we may 
picture many a scene of revelry and carousal 
within that hall. Those were somewhat gross 
days, when, instead of “the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul,’ which now usually 
grace the tables of aristocratic circles, it was 
considered good breeding to hold silence during 
the important and absorbing avocation of 
feeding ; and that avocation over, jollity and 
buffoonery, not always the most refined, suc- 
ceeded. And yet there was much of benev- 
olence, and chivalry, and love of country, 
mingled with the rude coarseness of those 
times. 

Beyond this hall of state, or banqueting 
hall, as it might be, there is another extensive 
court. It, also, is surrounded by ranges of 
apartments; and the mouldering tracery and 
fretwork there is still beautiful. 

From a western door of the hall, a way 
leads to what was once the chapel,- little of 
which now remains. It would appear that in 
the days of the first Marquis of Worcester, 
the Romish and Protestant services were 
alternately performed there. That noble 
was a convert to the Romish faith ; his son, 
created by Charles, Earl of Glamorgan, and 
who has been already mentioned, was a zealous 
Papist. 

In the inner court of which we have spoken, 
a fountain continually played ; the buildings 
around it were very strong, and were those 
which mainly accommodated the garrison when 
the castle was keeping its character of a place 
of strength. 

During the disastrous times of the civil 
wars, Monmouth was the last county which 
surrendered tothe Parliament. The Monarch’s 
stanch and trusty friend, the castellan of Rag- 
lan, kept it in allegiance and awe by an army 
of eight hundred men, whom he appointed and 
maintained at his own cost; this he did, 
besides lending to his sovereign munificent 
sums when the royal purse ran low, and the 
call for money was urgent. 

When at length siege was laid in form to 
the castle, the Marquis saw himself compelled 
to drain his forces from their various hosts, in 
order to concentrate them within the walls of 
his fortress. Thus the open country became 
a prey to the besiegers. 

Every part of the buildings of Raglan was 
in princely style. Down to the lowest 
offices, all were superb ; and the appointments 
of the interior—of which no vestige remains 
—were, says tradition, corresponding in mag- 
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nificence to the hall which contained them. 
We learn that cloth of gold and tapestry, 
paintings, and gems adorned the walls; whilst 
the floors were overstrewn with sweet herbs 
and fragrant flowers. We are permitted to 
imagine that they were removed before the 
dance commenced. 

But whilst towers, buttresses, halls, and ranges 
of fair apartments rose in magnificence above 
the earth, beneath its surface were dungeons, 
which, in various days of that castle’s history, 
have, doubtless, witnessed tales of cruelty and 
woe. The dungeons of Raglan, like those of 
some other castles of cotemporaneous date, im- 
press the beholder with horror, as he comtem- 
plates them in all their dismal gloom, and as 
he sees how utterly hopeless of escape would 
be the captive once immured ; for, from those 
subterraneous caverns no cries for mercy could 
reach the air, no sentinel could be gained, no 
passing jailer wrought to pity; from their 
deep, dark, impure recesses, not the utmost 
exertion of the most powerful voice could 
reach the upper air. The victim was thrust 
down an inclined plane into the dungeon ; at 
its base this declivity was so steep, that no 
man could, unaided, make his ascent.. There, 
then, he remained, breathing the heavy vapory 
air that hangs imprisoned in such a den, pour- 
ing out, perhaps, his cries to that Father of 
mercies from whom no hole of earth can hide 
his creature; or, perhaps, if his spirit were 
unchastened from above, in the ravings of his 
frantic despair, cursing the so-called men who 
placed him there ; or, stupified by the excess 
of his grief, lost to reason and insane, waiting, 
in the most hopeless form of idiocy, the*death 
which to one immured in tombs like these is 
seldom long delayed. 

The sufferings and sorrows of a Silvio Pel- 
lico, a Maroncelli, a Count Audrayne, and 
other names, but to hear which draw thoughts 
of sympathetic pity, must have been light 
compared with those of the doomed captive of 
Raglan’s dungeons, if no touch of remorse 
moved his inhuman jailer to save him whilst 
yet it was time. 

Let us trust that, as awaiting death, he sent 
up his piteous plaint to heaven from the depths, 
some drops of consolation might be infused 
into his soul, and that, whilst totally removed 
from converse with his brother men, he might 
seven then be favored with communion with the 
Father of Spirits. 

But not in the days of the loyal subject and 
servant of Charles, I., the gallant Henry, first 
Marquis of Worcester, were similar horrors 
wrought. 

The grounds around this baronial residence 
were laid out in the style of the times. The 
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gardens were such as the taste of the day 
pointed out as constituting supreme beauty ; 
and the richly fertile district beyond sump- 
tuously supplied the granaries and batteries 
with home produce. 

At a very late period in Charles’s career, 
he paid a visit to Raglan. There he learned 
sundry heavy tidings, and bore them with that 
noble grace which goes far to palliate his faults 
and errors. His eyes were not then open to 
the true position of a King of England with 
respect to his people, or to his own position in 
particular. His ideas of royal rights were 
exaggerated to the end of his career ; but he 
had learned many lessons, and was daily learn- 
ing more. This was after the battle of Nase- 
by. The King felt himself secure, at least at 
Raglan, under the roof of the true-hearted 
Worcester. To his son, also, whom he had 
created Earl of Glamorgan, Charles was much 
attached ; and the unhappy issue of the real or 
supposed compact between him and the Earl, 
with regard to his Irish commission, or his Irish 
expedition, by no means disturbed the friend- 
ship. 

The Marquis, on the occasion of this visit, 
received his royal guest with perhaps more than 
the state and form which he might have em- 
ployed had Charles been in the usual circum- 
stances of a King. In his adversity nothing 
should be wanting to prove the devotion and 
sympathy which animated his own spirit. He 
had indeed risked his life, his liberty, and his 
honors in his Sovereign’s cause, and already 
had spent in it a vast portion of his fortune. 
On this present meeting the King thanked his 
subject for a considerable pecuniary loan. 
Somerset replied with magnanimity character- 
istic of himself :— 


“Sire, I had your word for the money, but I 
never thought I should have been so soon repaid ; 
for now that I have your thanks, I have all I look 
for.” 


The weeks which followed were calm and 
pec though saddened by ill tidings. The 
{ing daily spent hours in devotional exercises ; 
some time was given to recreation, bowls, or 
chess, that favorite game of Charles; other 
hours the Monarch spent in converse with his 
hosts; now religious—for Charles and the 
Marquis would discuss points of doctrine on 
which they differed—now philosophical, and 
now political. Then, again, Glamorgan would 
earnestly advise with him respecting his sundry 
‘* scantlings,’’ would seek, almost passionately, 
to convince his Majesty, if he were incredulous; 
or would enjoy to the full his triumph, when 
the royal listener entered into his idea and 
thought it feasible, or at least hopeful. He 
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would talk about the replenishment of empty 
coffers from the inventions with which his brain 
abounded, and about the parliamentary patents 
and acts which were to secure to him and to 
his heirs (devoting a certain portion to the 
Crown) the fruits of his own “ scantlings’’ for 


It is in one case certain, and it is highly 
probable in others, that the original idea of 
discoveries, of which we are now reaping the 
full benefit, arose in this rude, rough state, in 
the fertile brain of Glamorgan. 

One of them which he at this time discussed 
with Charles, and from which he himself looked 
for great results, was a ‘‘ stupendous water- 
work,” which unquestionably embodied, just 
two centuries ago, the first notion of the steam 
engine. On this he built much, and not too 
much, as posterity has proved; though it was 
not given to him to digest and perfect his 
rough idea, or to realize its fruits. He not 
only talked with the King on these subjects, 
but he wrought various experiments to exem- 
plify and prove them, in the royal presence. 
He had a notion of a moveable fortification, 
which was to have effected wonders in war, 
scarce inferior to those promised by Captain 
Warner ; then, again, he had a proposition for 


|| a pistol or carabine, which, though it was not 


to execute the wholesale devastations of the 
steam-gun, was yet, by repeated discharges, to 
work havoe in hostile ranks. He had a theory 
for an ever-going watch—an idea welcomed by 


|| the King, who cordially loved mechanics. 


Glamorgan did not despise the useful. He 
could furnish a chandler with the key to the 


|| production of five hundred candles in one day 


by the agency of one pair of hands alone. In 
short, bis inventive genius was widely discur- 
sive, and it embraced a range of notions, from 
the medium of holding: intercourse with the in- 
habitants of the moon, (for in a lunar popula- 
tion he was a believer,) down to contrivances 
for the amusement of the leisure hours of a lady 
and child. He was assuredly a believer in the 
truth and power of his own discoveries, and 
was thankful to God for them and for his genius. 
In his remarkable book, dedicated to the gay 
Charles II., in which he enumerates and mag- 
nifies his “ scantlings,’’? he introduces that 
which he truly considered as the most impor- 
tant of them, with these words :— 


_ “By Divine Providence and heavenly inspira- 
tion, this is my stupendous water-commanding 
engine, boundless for height and quantity.” 


The words, as applied to our completed 
steam-engine of two centuries later, hardly ap- 
pear extravagant. 
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sequent to that of the first Charles, much con 
trivance and many thoughts respecting tele- 
graphic communication, or a language that 
might consist only of tones and musical notes, 
without the agency of words, and which might 
be carried on at a distance. 

During his stay at Raglan, Charles was ac- 
customed to spend his Sabbaths apart from his 
hosts, and much alone, that he might the better 
give himself to devotion. He also, after he 
had retired to his chamber, and his night-lamp 
was trimmed, eurtailed his sleeping hours by 
those of private prayer and study of the Scrip- 
tures. After he had left the castle halls, and 
his hosts, and Herbert, who was lodged in the 
antechamber, had paid his last visit, and the 
little page, who slept within his apartment, was 


deep in slumber, he would remain upon his 


knees sometimes till much of the night was 
spent. Like Alfred the Great, time was 
marked to him (at least it might) by indications 
in his night-light ; though, more blessed than 
Alfred, his watch also was always near at hand. 

The time came for him to leave Raglan ; 
his accumulated personal woes and the ruin of 
the loyal Marquis quickly followed. 

Already the greater number of the counties, 
towns, and strongholds of England had sur- 
rendered to the Parliamentary forces, or been 
conquered by them, when in the summer of 
1646, Henry, Marquis of Worcester, found his 
castle invested by a corps of the Parliament 
army under the command of a leader whom 
Charles had formerly tried and pardoned. 
Charles had been recommended to bring Sir 
Trevo® Williams to the block; he had shown 
the merey, and spared the life which Sir Trevor 
craved. | 

In June 1646 Colonel Morgan was com- 
manded by his Parliament master to summon 
Raglan to surrender. It need scarcely be told 
that the summons was ineffectual. The gallant 
Castellan was not to be scared away by the 
first cry of the vulture that hovered about his 
towers; and the Parliament, understanding 
that they had a tough spirit to deal with, and 
advised of the strength of the fortress, sent 
Fairfax two months later to sit down before it 
with his host. — 

Having swept over England with his de- 
structive host, razed many a tower of strength, 
and insured the transmission of his name to 
posterity, along with records of ruin, Fairfa 
went to Raglan as his crowning work. The 
reduction of the ‘ Tower of Gwent,” so Rag- 
lan was otherwise called, and the taming of the 
gallant Marquis, were deeds worthy to com- 
plete his trophies. 

Chepstow, another possession ofthe Somersets, 
having several times passed from hand to hand, 


He and Bishop Wilkins had, at a date sub- 
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now finally remained in those of the Parliament. | 
It was held as the key of South Wales—Rag- 
lan must not still remain in the King’s cause, 
a contradiction to Chepstow, an insult to other 
conquests. It is said that Fairfax had his mis- 
givings as he planted himself before it ; but be 
that as it may, assuredly he did his work reso- 
lutely. 

Already it had been assailed by the cannon 
and the force of Colonel Morgan and Major 
General Langhorne; and after the taking of | 
Oxford, Morgan had been reénforced by a body 
of two thousand men. He had then sent in a 
new summons to surrender, which was met by 
the brave but courteous and unprovoking an- 
swer, that the Marquis would rather choose 
(if itso pleased God) to die nobly than to live 
with infamy. Then came Fairfax himself and 
repeated the summons. — : 

Now, the force before the castle was so great, 
and the hope of successful defence so faint, (if 
indeed such hope could be supposed to exist at 
all,) that the Marquis, driven to extremities, 


‘began to consider on what terms he might de- 


liver up his castle. He wrote to Fairfax, re- 
minded him of his own personal friendship with 
his (Fairfax’s) noble grandfather, now long 
since dead ; besought permission to communi- 
cate with the King, and concluded :— 


“T have that high esteem of your worth, no- 
bleness, and true judgment, that, knowing you 
will offer nothing ignoble or unworthy for me to 
do, as the case stands with me, I desire to know 
what conditions I may have, and I will return 
you present answer.” 


. Fairfax replied in dry and haughty language, 
and in a tone which spoke his confidence that 
the castle was his, whether the Marquis might 
hold out for longer or for shorter time. Such, 
indeed, was the truth; the Royal cause was 
hopeless ; Raglan must succumb before the 
mighty force which besieged it. Terms were 
offered, but Fairfax would not guarantee that 
the soldiery should be restrained from plunder ; 
he would hear nothing of communication with 
the King; he was imperative in his demands, 
and dictatorial in his conditions. The terms 
and tone of his letter were little pleasing to the 
Marquis. He had small faith in either the 
honor or the mercies of the Parliament, and 
he hesitated to trust. Again, some of the 
officers of his garrison were averse to surr2nder. 
He paused, therefore, before he could determine 
how to reply to the haughty Republican who 
lorded it over him at his own gates. His sov- 
ereign, his family, his friends, his honor, his 
own prospective, houseless age, (for he had 
no other place left to which to retreat) his small 
remaining fortune, the bad faith of the Parlia- 
ment, which had been displayed in several 


cases, all presented arguments to his gallant 
mind, and resisted against the hard neces- 
sity which pressed upon him; meantime, 
from day to day the work of destruction was 
continued. The walls were battered, one 
tower fell upon another, and the arrogant foe 
lay little injured, and almost at ease, fattening 
upon the rich produce of the surrounding lands, 
consuming the Marquis’ prospective revenues, 
and eating up his poor retainers’ and tenants’ 
live and farm stock. 

At length, in despair, the Peer wrote again 
to the General. But his letter was not final ; 
he neither accepted nor rejected the terms pro- 
posed, but hinted at the objections of his officers, 
and spoke clearly-of his distrust of Parliament, 
pointing to cases which had too well warranted 
his doubt, as that of the Harl of Shrewsbury 
and others, wherein terms had been broken. 
He concluded by asking roundly, whether, in 
case of his surrender, he should be left to the 
mercy of parliament ; intimating that if so, he 
would still hold out. 

Fairfax replied, ‘‘ What I grant I will un- 
dertake to be made good.” 

A few more days passed in indecision. Then 
the Marquis proposed a cessation of hostilities, 
whilst he should send conmissioners to the 
General to treat with him. Fairfax consented 
to entertain Somerset’s commissioners, and to 
grant a cessation of arms from ten in the morn- 
ing till two in the afternoon, whilst they should 
come and go, and remain with him, though he 
haughtily intimated that he had “offered his 
terms.” x | 

Somerset was nettled, and sent his proposi- 
tions without his commissioners; he resumed 
his dignity. Despair ofttimes regains the loft- 
iness which was lost in part, so long as hope 
remained. 

Fairfax at once refused the propositions, and 
repeated that he had offered his conditions, 
and he had no change to make in his terms, 
though if anything was obscure he would ex- 
plain it. 

Three or four days more elapsed before the 
Marquis could resolve. Then, as he looked 
upon his thinned garrison and battered ram- 
parts, and considered his sovereign’s case be- 
yond. hope or help, he yielded to his fate, and 
sent in his surrender. 

A bitter day was that, when in warlike file, 
with martial music and flying colors (for so to 
the praise of Fairfax’s generosity or sympathy, 
he had consented it should be) the armed and 
mounted garrison marched forth, vanquished 
and homeless, their cause ruined, and they, 
almost the last men who had stuck to it, com- 
pelled to yield ; whilst only a few vain words 
stood between them and the vengeance of the 
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insolent and enraged Parliament, and its still | taken under surveillance by the Parliament. 


more insolent armies. 

By the side of the defeated Marquis rode his 
sixth son, Lord Charles Somerset (the only one 
of his children who was with him at the time, ) 
with his friends Dr. Bayley, Sir Philip and 
Lady Jones, and Commissary Gwilt; then 
there were the officers of the garrison, a nu- 
merous body still, and about 700 fighting men. 

The keys were given over to Fairfax, the 
colors lowered, the arms yielded up, and the 
Marquis and his train departed, under license 
to go to any place within ten miles of the gar- 
rison, which the General should determine. 

Very shortly after this scene, the Peer was 


Despoiled as he was, his was too brave and 
loyal a spirit to be at large. They placed him 
under the custody of the Usher of the Black 
Rod. His family motto seemed inscribed upon 
his brow, and in his conduct till the last—‘‘I 
scorn to change or fear.” Ruined and pow- 
erless, he was to his latest breath a faithful 
and loving subject of his King. 

He suffered these great reverses with pa- 
tience and even with cheerfulness, but he did 
not long survive them. He died a captive. 

The ruined towers of Raglan stand a perpet- 
ual monument of the bitterness of civil war. 

Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
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Gutzkow, one of the most talented and pop- 
ular writers of ‘‘ Young Germany,”’ has lately 
produced a drama, which has been favorably 
received, and which has for its subject a little- 
known but very important and interesting period 
of German history. With Jürgen Wullenwe- 
ber, the first Lutheran Burgomaster of Lübeck, 
the old Hansa-capital reached the culminating 
point of her prosperity, and also its decline. 
The dictatorship of Wullenweber gave to Lü- 
bec the supremacy of the North Sea and the 
Baltic; he was the head that planned, and 
Marcus Meier, the military commandant of the 
Hansa-town, the hand that executed. Lübeck 
made and deposed sovereigns in the Scandina- 
vian kingdoms. The northern erowns appeared 
to be playthings for the little republie of 
burghers, and with their sympathy for the new 
doctrines of the Wittenburg Reformer their 
moral power, and their connection with the 
spirit of progress which was abroad in northern 
Europe, seemed to be established upon a firm 
basis. Jürgen Wullenweber was the consul 
who bestowed this greatness upon the little 
State. It was a remarkable age to which he 
belonged. A Gustavas Vasa, whose cradle 
had been the manger of a barn, ascends the 
throne of Sweden, while the last scion of the 
house of Sture, a tender youth, who seeks his 
happiness in domestic affections, is a poor and 
dispirited wanderer in distant countries. The 
throne of Denmark is empty, and the nobility 
seck some one to occupy the high post, and to 
be the organ of their will. They seek him in 
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the free town of Lübeck, in the person of Mar- 
cus Meier, the victorious commandant, who had 
formerly been a shoe-smith at Hamburg. A 
clique at Copenhagen, at the head of which 
stands the wife of the chancellor of State, 
strives to entrap the republican, while at 
the diet Wullenweber is defending the rights 
of Lübeck, in the presence of the deputies of 
two kingdoms, and of the emperor, with all 
the pride and determination of a free citizen, 
and as the champion of Lübeck throws down 
the gage of battle to the whole world. But 
the fortune of war now deserts him; his own 
policy mars the success of his plans. He makes 
the Count of Oldenburg, a relative of the de- 
posed kings of Sweden and Denmark, com- 
mander of the forces of the republie, in order 
to give dignity to the cause of Lübeck. His 
plebeian friend, the whilome shoe-smith, Mar- 
cus Meier, thus thrown into the back ground, 
is nevertheless subsequently sent to the assist- 
ance of the count, but falls a sacrifice to Dan- 
ish intrigues upon a desert island in the ocean, 
while the sun of Wullenweber’s glory rapidly 
declines, as the destruction of his army is im- 
mediately followed by his own fall. 
Faithlessly deserted by the men of the re- 
public, deposed and flying, but still laboring 
for the restoration of his country, still striving 
to gain support for the cause of her liberty 
and honor, he is suddenly attacked by a body 
of cavalry, and carried before the bigoted 
Catholic Duke of Brunswick at Wolfenbüttel. 
Here the last act of Gutzkow’s drama finds him ; 


and this, in an artistie point of view, is the best 
if notthe only good one. Deeply interesting as 
is the subject, there are so many different actions 
going on throughout the whole piece, that the 
attention is wearied rather than aroused ; but 
the final act, while it affords a striking picture 
of the state of society, and of the momentous 
questions at issue in those stirring times, arrests 
at the same time the imagination and engages 
all our sympathies in behalf of the magnani- 
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mous and unfortunate hero. The scene is laid 
in the castle of Wolfenbüttel. Wullenweber and 
his companions are in the dungeon ; the cham- 
pion of the burghers and of liberty of faith. is 
deserted by his country; and a bitter curse 
is pronounced over Lübeck by the brave Count 
of Oldenburg, who in the disguise of a soldier, 
bas gained entrance into the dungeon, in order 
to console his friend. 


COLONEL DONIPHAN’S CAMPAIGN IN NEW MEXICO. 


On the ‘‘ Macedon and Monmouth’’ princi- 
ple, the striking similarity of the names Doni- 
phan and Xenophon have induced our transat- 
lantic brethren of the pen to institute a curi- 
ous comparison between the expedition and 
retreat of the famous ‘ Ten Thousand”’ and the 
victorious march of the American brigade into 
New Mexico. We see little of similitude be- 
yond that which suggested the comparison. 
Col. Doniphan’s invasion and conquest of the 
vast countries of New Mexico and Chihuahua 
with a mere handful of raw volunteers, few of 
whom had ever before seen the fire from an 
enemy’s lines, if not one of the most brilliant 
passages in recent military annals, is, however, 
a curious example of what a few determined 
men, with good morale, can effect against the 
most formidable obstacles and overwhelming 
superiority of numbers. The American writer 
calls upon Col. Doniphan to write an account 
of his campaign equal to that of his ancient 
rival ; but pending the appearance of such a 
record, Mr. Frank S. Edwards volunteers the 
present. It is written with considerable spirit 
and ability —and with the graphic manner of 
an eye-witness and actor in what is described. 
The event itself has subsequently acquired a 
greater importance than it seemed to possess 
at the time; as it will be remembered that a 
vast portion of the countries traversed and con- 
quered by the little band has now been ceded 
to the United States — and consequently this 
conquest will form in the after-history of the 
country one of its most important epochs. 

Our readers will remember that at the close 
of the Texian war against Mexico, the Rio 
| Grande, or Red River, was decided upon as 
the frontier of the two republics by the victori- 
ous General Houston ; the northern boundary 
being pushed as far as the White Mountains, 
in order to obtain possession for Texas of the 
rich valley of Tuos — containing Santa Fé and 
other cities — centres of the vast commerce 


carried on between Northern Mexico and the 
United States. But although the Texians as- 
serted a right to this district, they have never 
been able to subdue and occupy it. How- 
ever, when Texas joined the great Federal 
Union, it became a point or moment to sub- 
stantiate this claim ; and, as part of the system 
of military operations against Mexico, an army 
of volunteers was ordered to be raised in the 
nearest state, Missouri, and pushed across the 
intervening thousand miles of prairie to occupy 
Santa Fé and coöperate with the other divis- 
ion of the invading force. The regiment was 
soon raised. The military spirit which slum- 
bers in the Saxon, even in times of profound 
tranquillity, was no sooner appealed to than it 
blazed up. Hach volunteer found his own 
horse and equipments, except arms; and the 
band sallied out to face the desert and the 
rising masses of Indians who peopled it. Their 
sufferings in the wilderness for want of food 
and water, the excessive fatigue of the march, 
and the minor military operations, we must 
pass without notice. Mr. Edwards speaks 
with great contempt of the Mexican men, both 
as to their courage and their honesty — the 


‚women are rather more favorably estimated. 


After one of the battles — 

“It was rumored that there were two Mexican 
women in the action serving at the cannon; and 
that a rifle ball striking one of them in the fore- 
head, the other bore her off the field. I do not 
doubt it. The women have much more courage 
and even sense than the men.” 


Mexico is well known to be the most. 
priest-ridden country in the world : —Spain, 
Belgium, and Portugal seem free from such 
domination by comparison with Mexico. The 
result of priestly omnipotence is seen in the 
corruption which the possession of absolute 
power always brings. 

“The priest’s house which I saw the inside 
of while on another visit to Albuquerque, is the 
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best adobe dwelling I observed in the country. 
The priests are high in position, and always 
rich; but in morals and character they are, with 
few exceptions, even below their followers. It 
is not unusual for them to have three or four 
wives, all living in the house with them, who, as 
well as the other people, manifest the most ser- 
vile attention to them. It really used to make 
my blood boil to see these poor wretches come 
into the room where I might happen to be in 
conversation with the padre, and after kneeling 
down and kissing the hem of his garment, stand 
on one side, hat in hand, awaiting the moment 
when he might condescend to speak to them ; 
while the rascal was trying, with all his skill, to 
cheat me in the bargain I was making with him; 
not scrupling to tell the most abominable false- 
hoods, if they became necessary to aid his plan. 
Even in the street, the people will frequently 
kneel and kiss his robe, as he passes them, while 
he manifests, outwardly, no knowledge of the 
salute, passing on as if he had attracted no no- 
tice.” 


An anecdote — which by no means, how- 
ever, goes to the credit of the Americans, 
—1is told by Mr. Edwards, still further illus- 
trative of the mental condition of the masses 
in Mexico.— 


“Our men, while at the grazing camp at Ga- 
listeo, were kept two days, accidentally, without 
their regular supplies of food; and, therefore, 
were obliged to forage upon the corn-fields 
around, especially as the inhabitants had previ- 
ously refused to sell any to us; and it had also 
been our constant habit to boil a pot of maize 
each night just before going to sleep, and, sitting 
round the fire, to eat and talk. The surround- 
ing corn-fields began to look rather unproduc- 
tive, much to the astonishment of the natives; 
so, to remedy this, the figure of the Virgin Mary 
was carried around the fields, in solemn proces- 
sion—solemn, perhaps, to the poor Mexicans, 
but by no means so to us. The figure, which 
was very fantastically dressed, was carried by a 
woman in the same manner as she would have 
carried a child, and over them was held an old 
red umbrella, the only one in the village, and 
reserved for great occasions like the present. 
At the head of the procession walked the priest, 
book in hand, sprinkling holy water on all 
sides, followed by two musicians with squeaking 
fiddles, and also by two men firing off continually 
a couple of old rusty fowling-pieces, to the great 
admiration of the young folks. After them came 
the figure; and the procession was closed by all 
the rest of the inhabitants. At every twenty or 
thirty steps they would all kneel down and pray 
audibly. We smoothed our faces as we best 
could, not wishing to be supposed to know any- 
thing about the maize just then.” 


_ Our readers will remember a circumstance 
similar to this told of the Dyaks of Borneo. 
We may observe that our volunteer does not 
care to mince matters about his countrymen: 
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he writes of their deeds and misdeeds with the 
frankness of a soldier. Thus, for example.— 


“ A poor Spaniard came to the colonel and com- 
plained that a soldier, standing by, had stolen 
his pig. The commander turned to the man 
and asked him whether this was true? ‘The 
soldier replied ‘ Yes;’ adding also, ‘and pray, 
colonel, what are you going to do about it?’ 
This blunt mode of response, mixed with ques- 
tion, rather puzzled Colonel Doniphan, who, 
after some hesitation, said, ‘ Well, I do n’t know, 
unless I come and help you to eat it” Iam 
sadly afraid the complaining party got no re- 
dress.” 

These are somewhat lax notions of discipline 


—to say nothing at all about the morals. Our 
military men will probably smile at this.— 


“While we were in this city, a Council of 
War was called. We had expected to have 
here met and joined General Wool; however, 
we had done our work without him. But what 
course were we now to take ? for there was dan- 
ger at all points! A few of the officers pro- 
posed staying in Chihuahua, others were for 
trying to join General Taylor, and some sug- 
gested a retrograde march to Santa Fé; most, 
however, were in favor of pressing home by way 
of Monterey. No ultimate decision was at that 
time had ; but a short time afterwards, another 
council was held, and, at this time, most of the 
officers were for remaining in quarters. Doni- 
phan heard them for some time, but with impa- 
tience, and at last, bringing his heavy fist down 
on the table, he gave the board to understand 
that they might possibly have found fair reasons 
for staying, ‘ but, gentlemen,’ added the Colonel, 
‘I’m for going home to Sarah and the children.’ ” 


We had marked for extract a deseription of 
the notable battle of Sacramento — but the de- 
mands upon our space forbid our giving it. We 
conclude with a passage suggestive of other 
thoughts. Remembering what a curse the 
presence of the Spaniard has been in America 
— how the entire history of his dominion on 
that continent has been traced in blood and fire 
—there does seem something like a fitting 
though a fearful retribution in such scenes as 
the following passage opens up. — 


“The yard in which we were here quartered, 
had some years before been the scene of a mas- 
sacre. The governor induced twenty of the 
chiefs of the Apache Indians to enter it, when 
they were murdered by soldiers who had been 
concealed in the buildings. The governor paid 
the penalty of his treacherous conduct; as he 
gave the order ‘ maten à los carahos !’ (kill the 
scoundrels!) a chief sprang forward, and stab- 
bing him, cried out, * Entonces moriras tu pri- 


mero, Carajo ! (then you shall die first, Cara- 


jo!) ‘These Indian warriors died bravely, after 
killing several Mexicans. This tribe is the 
most powerful of all the Mexican Indians. It 
inhabits the range of mountains called the Sierra 
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ra from those of El Paso and Chihuahua — and 
on each side of this range is its extensive forag- 
ing ground ; the country further south being un- 
der the control of the Camanches. I do not 
think the Apache Indians are naturally brave; 
but having been long unopposed, they have be- 
come bold ; so much so as to visit large cities ami- 
cably, and otherwise in small parties. The fact is, 
they so heartily despise the Mexicans that they 
say they would kill them all, were it not that 
they serve as herdsmen to them — meaning this, 
that they themselves neither hunt nor plant, and 
being of roving habits, they do not overburden 
themselves with cattle, preferring to descend 
from their mountain fastnesses and help them- 
selves out of the first Mexican herd they come 
across — first killing the herdsmen, if possible. 
The latter have an instinctive dread of these In- 
dians. The word Apache is enough to make a 
Mexican herdsman tremble, although he goes 
armed witha sabre, carbine and lance, and is 
always mounted. One thing which has princi- 
pally served to make this tribe powerful, is the 
fact of one State frequently arming it against 
another. Some tribes of these Indians live en- 
tirely on mule and horse flesh, whilst others eat 
the prairie wolf, but there is no doubt they pre- 
fer fat cows and steers, frequently running off 
several thousand head at a time. Ifa quarrel 
arises on the foray about the ownership of an 


The new revolution at Vienna will be felt 
in every part of Hurope. It gravely modifies 
the whole view of Continental politics; and 
although we regard it on the whole with re- 
newed hopes for the development of national 
energies and liberties, we cannot shut our eyes 
to the manifest dangers. Assuredly, the sane 
statesmen of Europe will devise some General 
Congress to take counsel, or the crowned heads 
will finish the business of royalty without hope 
of redemption. 

By exposing the utter feebleness of the Im- 
perial Government, the flight of the Emperor 
casts loose the reins of government, leaving 
each province to rule itself; the empire is 
again dissolved into its elements, and Vienna 
ceases to be a great capital. The threats con- 
veyed in the proclamation which the Emperor 
left behind him add spite to impotence. The 
intrigues of the anonymous statesmen hy whom 
the Emperor was surrounded, which had played 
off party against party in Austria to deceive 
all, had set race against race in the provinces, 
had outraged the official usages and decencies 
of Vienna in issuing proclamations signed by 
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des Mimbres, which separates the State of Sono- | 
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animal, they kill the creature, leaving it where 
it falls, and, of course, the dispute with it. Their 
track can be traced by this frequent mark of a 
quarrel. The government of Chihuahua at one 
time set a price on every Apache scalp ; it was, 
I believe, one hundred dollars for a man, fifty 
dollars for a squaw, and twenty-five dollars for a 
papoose. ‘This plan was afterwards abandoned ; 
and an Irishman, named James Kirker, was 
hired, at a high salary, to attempt the extermi- 
nation of the tribe. This was rather an extensive 
operation, as they numbered about fifteen thou- 
sand. However, he, with a band of Americans 
and Mexicans, soon made the Apaches fear him. 
The Mexicans look upon him as almost super- 
human ; but I have heard from credible authori- 
ty, that his bravery is rather lukewarm, and that 
his victories have always been achieved through 
cunning. He has never risked a fight, unless 
when his own party has greatly outnumbered 
the Indians, or when he could catch them asleep 
—and even then he himself prudently keeps 
in the background. He joined us the morning 
after the fight of Bracito, having given up hunt- 
ing the Indians, in consequence of the govern- 
ment having forgotten to pay him.” 

In conclusion, we can recommend this little 
work as a spirited account of one of the most 
interesting episodes in recent history. 

Atheneum. 
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the lunatic hand of the Monarch and counter- 
signed by no Minister—the intrigues which 
had disgraced the Imperial Court, reducing it 
to the low character of scheming adventurers 
which had done all this, and failed — have 
stamped the Imperial Government with a char- 
acter of worthlessness that nothing could re- 
trieve, even under the most triumphant resto- 
ration, except a change in the person of the 
Monarch and a thorough weeding of the Court. 

But the fall will have its effect beyond the 
Austrian empire. In all Germany and Italy, 
the authority of Kings is newly shaken by the 
degradation of the royal class in the person of 
so great a potentate; a counterpoise, there- 
fore, is removed from the agitation of the ex- 
treme demagogues, to the danger of true polit- 
ical development and freedom. In Berlin, 
the violent classes are gaining courage. The 
Sicilians will know that the Neapolitan Bour- 
bon has a prop the less. France is al- 
ready putting her “army of the Alps’ on 
the move for action. The deceney of Kingly 
authority has been betrayed by its impersona- 
tor at Vienna — has been trampled in the mud, 
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and hunted away in ignominious flight : but 
Kingly authority has been the type of settled 
order throughout the larger part of Europe, 
and the possible consequences of its decline 
are formidable: in many provinces, the por- 
tent means not Republicanism, nor Commun- 
ism, but anarchy — a renewal of the dark 


ages when Rome had disappeared. 


It is a mistake to talk of these popular out- 


bursts in Europe as if they were the capricious 
excesses of a few individuals, wantonly wick- 
ed: they are the final explosion of causes 
long maturing ; the immediate actors are them- 
selves the sport of events ; some of those now 
borne along by the torrent of revolution, have 
given, and still would give, all their sympathies 
to order. But there is no contending against 
such suicidal obstinacy as that which has 
possessed the Government at Vienna. Twice 
to be detected in attempting to cajole the peo- 
ple, the second time detected in more criminal 
conspiracies than before — twice to be defeat- 
ed, twice to fly — is to shatter every hold on 
popular respect or traditional affection. A few 
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more such events might be fatal to Royalty 
throughout Europe ; might force the statesmen, 
like those of France, to ‘‘ adopt the Republic ; ”’ 
and by rendering the restoration of Monarchy 
impossible, might plunge the whole of the 
Continent in that sea of troubles from which 
France has no rescue — the tentative efforts 
to reconcile Republican fancies with the exist- 
ing Monarchical framework of society, and to 
construct an enduring commonwealth while the 
speculative citizens are fighting over disputed 
theories and seeking the bubble conviction in 
the cannon’s mouth. - 

This is indeed a condition of affairs for the 
statesmen of Europe to ponder diligently, and 
on broader grounds than those of established 
precedent or diplomatic etiquette. There is 
no precedent for the emergency, there is no 
etiquette for such a hurricane; forms are 
blown to the winds; and no guide can lead 
out of the chaos but the unerring clue of 
truthful sincerity and hard-handed reality. 

Spectator. 


, THE PROGRESS OF A BILL. 


BY W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


CHAPTER VI. — THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 


Mrs. Pursey had received the strictest in- 
junctions from her husband to be careful— 
extremely careful—that there was nobody lurk- 
ing close by when Ann opened the door. Her 
fears prompted obedience, and the servant was 
duly cautioned. Some days elapsed, however, 
ere the nervous housemaid espied any suspicious- 
looking persons in the neighborhood ; and, on 
a nearer inspection, she one morning discovered 
that the man who had left the wine at her 
master’s, was the person in earnest conversation 
with the individual on whom she had kept her 
eye during the last few days. This discovery 
disarmed suspicion, and when she presently saw 
the two men approaching with a truck loaded 
with hampers of wine, she felt convinced that 
her fears were groundless. 

“Well, Mary,” said old Solomon, “this is 
all right, ain’t it? This is Mr. Pursey’s.”’ 

‘ Yes,’’ answered the girl. 

‘““Here’s some wine he ordered of Mr. 
Moss.” And, without further ceremony, the 
old trickster, aided by his friend, invaded Mr. 
Pursey’s home; and, in less than ten minutes 


afterwards, old Solomon was ensconsed in Mrs 
Pursey’s little parlor as 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 


Mrs. Pursey was from home when this blight 
fell upon her household; and Old Solomon, 
to beguile the hours until her return, sought 
to ingratiate himself with the girl whom he 
had duped. But Ann was too frightened to 
listen to the ‘‘ soft nothings” of this toothless 
Romeo. 

“Well, my dear, what’s the use of taking 
the matter to heart, eh? There are plenty of 
places in the world. If that’s all, ZU give 
you a character,” said old Solomon, by way 
of beginning. 

“ You!” answered the maid, scornfully ; 
“I should think a character would be too pre- 
cious a thing for you to give away. You look 
peop gh you were sadly in want of one your- 
self.”’ 

‘I, my chicken !’’ retorted the old man, 
with repulsive playfulness ; ‘oh no, it doesn’t 
want a character for my purfession.” 

‘Then you be just suited for your business, 
you ugly old wretch,” said the girl, pertly, 
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adding, in a deeply sorrowful tone, ‘ What 
will missus say ?”’ 

‘ Why, she’ll be deuced pleased to see me, 
o’course,”’ continued the old sinner, chuckling. 
‘ Everybody’s glad to see me. I say, my 
little Wenus—my rosy little angel—can’t you 
give us summut to eat, eh? Just a tit-bit. 
You haven’t such a thing as the back and wings 
of a cold fowl in the larder, have you?’’ 

“No; and if I had, you should n’t have it.”’ 

** Bless me, what a pity it is I an’t a p’lice- 
man or a grenadier. If I was one or t’other, 
I might have had the run of the kitchen before 
this time. Ah! you’re a cruel vixen, you are.” 

At this moment a double knock resounded 
through the house, and Ann, to her consterna- 
tion, recognized it as that of her mistress. 

“Is that your missus?’ asked old Solomon, 
with stolid calmness. 

“ Yes; oh dear, dear me, won’t she be ina 
way !”” exclaimed the maid, in a terrible state 
of perplexity. 

‘ Well, fetch down the smelling-bottle, and 
let her in. She can faint in the front parlor ; 
it won’t disturb me. I’m used to them little 
surprises.” 

‘ You're an unfeelin’ old wretch,” said 
Ann, as she went, not without trepidation, to 
let her mistress in. 

‘ Please, mum,’’ the girl commenced, trem- 
blingly, ‘‘ there’s the man in the house who 
brought master’s wine last time. He says 
he’s come on a very different errand now, and 
won't go—not for some time. He’s in the 
back parlor, mum.” 

“Ugh! you good-for-nothing creature !”’ 
said Mrs. Pursey, addressing the wretched 
maid. “This comes of your carelessness: a 
pretty business you’ve made of it.”’ 

«‘ Please, mum”’ 

“Oh! don’t talk to me. Go down to your 
work. Where is this man ?”? 

‘ In the back parlor, mum.” 

Hereupon Mrs. Pursey went into her back 
parlor, when she discovered old Solomon at 
full length on the sofa, reading her husband’s 
pet edition of Byron. 

«Well, sir,” said Mrs. Pursey, advancing 
to the centre of the room, and assuming the 
most imposing attitude, ‘ what is your business 
here ?” 

‘Oh! you’re the missus of this place, are 
you?” said the old man, slowly reassuming an 
erect position. “ Well, now I look again, so 
you are. I thought I’d seen your face afore ; 
you know, when I brought some wine from 
Moss’s. I’ve come on a different errand now, 
ain’t I?” | 

“No impertinence, sir; I ask you your 
business.” 
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‘ At the suit of Mr. Moss, madam—Mr. 
Macfum’s affair. Do you understand ? ” 

“That will do. Your place is the kitchen, 
sir.”’ 

“I beg your pardon, mum; this is my place, 
and here I shall stay.” 

So saying, the veteran resumed his recum- 
bent position on the sofa, and went on reading. 
Against such determined conduct as this there 
was no appeal, and Mrs. Pursey left the man 
in undisturbed possession of her usual sitting- 
room. As all Mr. Pursey’s little necessaries, 
which no housewives are without, and which 
they term their ‘things, were in the room 
which old Solomon had appropriated to himself, 
she had occasion to enter the apartment very 
often ; and each time she was compelled to in- 
trude upon the usurped piracy of Mr. Solomon, 
he had some taunt, some wounding remark 
ready upon his tongue. One time he told her 
that he admired her chairs, that he thought her 
choice of legs admirable ; so admirable, in fact, 
that he had not made up his mind whether he 
should purchase them or not. Another time 
he volunteered his opinion of her husband’s 
portrait, which hung above the mantle-piece, 
assuring her that it was wonderfully flattered. | 
“Why, to begin, mum, if my memory does n’t 
deceive me, your husband has a decided pug 
nose, has n’t he?’ 

If, of all the shades of character which the 
large family of man presents to the observer, 
that of the old, hackneyed, brazen men in the 
employ of the sheriffs be not the most degraded, 
humanity is indeed capable of a degradation 
too horrible to contemplate. Have you watched 
those vicious specimens of your kind skulking 
about the lanes and alleys round about Chance- 
ry-lane? Have you seen them, old, halt men 
with some sixty years upon their heads, shuf- 
fling about the byways of the Law Courts, 
seeking eagerly for a job. True, the law must 
be vindicated—the creditor must have his due ; 
but how is it, if law be the vindication of jus- 
tice, that its humbler instruments are either 
picked from among a dissolute body, or debased 
in the pursuit of their calling? Old Solomon 
was, perhaps, the most hideous specimen of an 
old man—who, in the natural course of things, 
would probably be church-yard clay within four 
seasons—it is possible to conceive. Thus he 
was spent of strength; and with haggard 
leathern features and toothless gums, dedicating 
the short span that remained between him and 
a mystery to which his thoughts never turned, 
to that soulless trade in the shackles of which 
he had spent his manhood and hastened his 
decay. A man was never more enamored of 
his art than was old Solomon of his vocation. 
He recounted his exploits with the gusto and 
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the pride of a man who had performed extraor- 
dinary marvels for the good of his race: not 
that he was impressed with the majesty of the 
law; on the contrary, he was delighted with 
its intricacies, and the shelter it afforded to 
rogues learned in its byways. Under the 
healthful guidance of such a man as Mr. Moss, 
it must be at once understood that it was no 
difficult matter to become a sharp sheriff’s man. 
One day helping to draw a victim into the net, 
and on the morrow sent by the sheriff to take 
care of the victim’s property—such was the 
active life of old Solomon. 

Mrs. Pursey lost no time in communicating 
to her husband the fact that an entrance had 
been effected in their house, and that the im- 
pudence of old Solomon was unbearable. 


CHAPTER VII. ——- THE ACCEPTOR BECOMES AN 
INMATE OF THE QUEEN’S BENCH. 


At Boulogne, Pursey found time hang very 
heavily. There was no lack of amusement 
in the place; and in the suburbs there were 
quiet, calm retreats, cradled in richest land- 
scape — such as you may find at every turn in 
Kent. Peaceful, luxuriantly wooded nooks, and 
gurgling ‘ translucent’ streams—as poets 
love to call clear water — give to the Valle 
du Denacre the appearance of an English dell. 
It must be confessed that the chief adornment 
of Pursey’s home has not been painted in the 
most flattering light hitherto: and the saga- 
cious reader may picture Pursey at Boulogne 
revelling in the enjoyment of a temporary 
bachelorhood. Be it the province of the writer 
to set him right on this head, and in parenthe- 
sis to assure all bachelors and maidens, that a 
home must be truly and insufferable wretched 
ere the husband finds protracted happiness else- 
where. 
then, I must declare my firm conviction, that 
Pursey (apart from the anxiety upon the mat- 
ter which had compelled his temporary exile) 
felt acutely this separation from his strong- 
minded wife. As they were about to separate 
they had felt fully the extent of their depen- 
dence upon each other for their mutual happi- 
ness; and if separation from a beloved object 
have no other beneficial effect, it has at least 
that of measuring decisively the intensity of 
one’s devotion. 

If I could persuade myself that the long re- 
cital would prove a delectable composition to 
the reader, I might indulge in a right senti- 
mental and flowery description of the emotions 
mirrored in Pursey’s face as he turned his seri- 
ous gaze towards England — not England the 
mighty mistress of nations to him then — but 


England that held the wedded mistress of his 
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heart. But I must forbear: the limitsof my 
history, and the impatience of the reader, bid 
me take up the thread of my narrative. 

Ten days after Pursey’s arrival at Boulogne, 
the gay debtor-protecting town received Mac- 
fum into its hospitable bosom. The advent of 
his friend was wholly unexpected by Pursey, 
and was not, therefore, the less weleome. 

‘You have come to set me free, I hope?” 
said Pursey. | 

‘“ Alas! no, my dear fellow. I am on my 
way to Paris in search of Lord Condiment or 
Sir George — they are both there.” 

“T understood you to say that Lord Condi- 
ment was on a shooting excursion in the High- 
lands.” 

“So he was; but he embarked in Lord 
Carton’s yacht at Dumfries, and endured a te- 
dious voyage to Antwerp, whence he proceed- 
ed to Paris. I only heard this when I was 
half way to the Highlands. It’s a confounded 
nuisance — is n’tit ?”’ 

‘I canassure you Macfum, that this delay 
will compromise me fearfully.” 

‘ By heavens! you don’t say so! My dear 
Pursey, I cannot express to you how I have 
cursed myself for having brought you into this 
trouble. Did ever man suffer such a series of 
mishaps as I have had lately? It’s enough 
to make a man do something desperate.” 

“ We must make the best of matters, how- 
ever, I suppose. Didn’t you get the other 
bill cashed ? ”’ 

“No. Hanged if there’s faith enough in 
all the bill discounters in London to book a 
little nigger boy for heaven. Have you heard 
from your wife ?”’ 

‘“] hear every day.” 

‘That must be a source of great consola- 
tion to you, old fellow. Does she bear up 
against it pretty well? Of course, she feels 
your absence ; but I mean, does she write in 
pretty good spirits? ”’ 

Yes.” 

At this moment a letter was put into Pur- 
sey’s hand : it was from his wife, and bore to 
him the news of old Solomon’s residence in 
his house, and the fellow’s discourteous conduct 
to Mrs. Pursey. Macfum watched the change 
that passed over Pursey’s features as the latter 
read the letter, and was prepared for his 
friend’s anger. The preparation was not in 
vain, inasmuch as Pursey burst into a vio'ent 
passion, and called Macfum the accursed cause 
of his utter ruin. 

‘This is a pleasant result of my willingness 
to oblige you, sir.”? 

“I can understand your anger, Pursey, and 
will not therefore hold you answerable for any 
disrespectful language you may have addressed 
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to me in the heat of your passion. I am fully 
aliveto the misery I have brought upon you; 
and.am deeply, profoundly grieved that all my 
efforts to ward off this calamity have failed as 
yet. Butlet me call to your recollection. the 
fact that it is not playing the part of a gener- 
ous man to taunt an innocent friend, (for I am 
innocent in intention) with the willful ruin of 
your prospects. I repeat again, emphatically, 
what your generosity should not allow me to 
repeat ; namely, that no.effort of mine shall be 
wanting to restore to you, in a few weeks, any 
loss you may sustain now on my behalf. Let- 
ters to the ‘ Poste restante’ will reach me in 
Paris. Fare you well!” 

And, without waiting for a reply, Macfum 
disappeared precipitately, leaving Pursey to 
indulge in no very bright hopes for the future. 

Pursey at once resolved to return to Eng- 
land, at all hazards. At worst, he could but 
begin the world again. His furniture would 
realize the amount of the bill; and he might 
return to his old furnished lodgings a more 
wary, if not a wiser man. He could scarcely 
believe, even now, that he had been fascinated 
by an ingenious scoundrel, and had, as the 
saying goes, been done. He was still inclined 
to look upon the author of his ruin as an un- 
fortunate gentleman whom he was bound to 
pity, and whose name he should exonerate from, 
all blame in the matter. In this state of doubt he 
returned home, in the confident hope that as his 
goods (which were worth more than the sum dis- 
trained for) were in the possession of the 
sheriff, he, personally, was safe. ~ Blissful de- 
lusion ! | 

His wife was glad enough to see him once 
more at home ; a happiness in which old Solo- 
mon by no means participated, particularly 
when he was informed by Pursey, that, if he 
did not behave himself while he was there, he 
would, in spite of his years, give him the 
soundest thrashing he had ever received. This 
hint was not thrown away upon the old man. 
It amused Solomon, however, to watch the con- 
fident air of security with which Pursey trod 
his parlor carpet. It was.a delectable study 
to that man, versed in villainy, to note the un- 
concern with which the unsophisticated Pursey 
opened his door to receive the gentlemen who 
were to bear him to that exquisite retreat for 
‘‘ fast ” men, called the Queen’s Bench. 

‘ You have my goods, which are worth more 
than the amount. What do you want — what 
claim, then, have you upon me ?”’ 

«You are mistaken, sir,” replied the most 
gaudily dressed of the pair; “the appraiser says 
they ain’t worth a farthin’ more than seventy.”’ 

“The Jew! Why I paid one hundred and 
fifty pounds only last year for them!” 
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‘“ Dare say, sir; but the law ain’t answera- 
ble for the weakness of gents. ’Cos one gent 
doesn’t know nothing about furniture, his fel- 
lows ain’t compelled to share his ignorance. 
You see, it’s all right,” added the fellow, pro- 
ducing the document that gave him power to 
consign Pursey to the tender mercies of the 
governor of the Queen’s Bench. 

Hereupon Mrs. Pursey burst into an uncon- 
trollable flood of tears, and clung to her hus- 
band, vowing that they should not be sepa- 
rated. 

‘No more you need n’t. Youcan get snug 
quarters there together : can’t they, Jem?” 

“O’ course they can— provided they’ve 
got the necessary needful,’’ answered the sec- 
ond functionary. 

‘Now, mum, it’s all nonsense crying in 
that manner ; we’ll take care on him, depend 
upon it. He shan’t be run over, or lost in a 
crowd.” 

‘Silence ! fellow. Confine yourself to the 
strict fulfilment of your duty.” 

‘ Well, then, that is to see you safely lodged, 
you know where. So come along.”’ 

Pursey drew his wife aside, whispered some 
words of comfort to her ; then unfolded him- 
self from the arms that bound him to her heav- 
ing bosom, and followed his captors. 

Having undergone the usual formalities, Pur- 
sey was at length lodged in the Queen’s Bench 
Prison, with no very definite idea as to the 
probable length of his compulsory sojourn there. 
Having had a long interview with his lawyer, | 
who assured him he should soon be set.free, 
and written a letter to his employers contain- 
ing a candid statement of his case, he began 
to look about him with some composure. He 
strolled into the racquet-ground, where he 
found a number of moustachioed men playing 
with some dexterity. He noticed that the 
seediest man of the party was the best player ; 
and he naturally imagined that this skillful in- 
dividual owed his dexterity and shabbiness to a | 
long residence in the prison. This shabby | 
person was a captain, of course. What man 
who wears a moustache and runs in debt is not? 
Well, this man was perhaps a scamp, a rogue, 
a heartless debauchee ; but he was the life and 
soul of his fellow-prisoners, and deserves some 
consideration on this score. He had the most 
wonderful flow of humor: talked with indiffer- 
ence of his release ; and when once he was set 
free, exclaimed in a parting speech to his fel- 
low-prisoners, ‘ Never mind ; no fond regrets 
—no moist eyes. I shall soon be among you 
again.” This jovial captain, perceiving with 
his practised eye that Pursey was a new comer, 
accosted him with, “Good day! Glad to 
meet you under such extremely favorable 
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auspices. Do you intend to make a long 
stay ?” 

“I hope not.” : 


‘‘Complimentary, truly. Gentlemen,” con- 
tinued the captain, raising his voice that all 
persons in the ground might hear him ; ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen, here is a visitor who declares that he 
| has come on a flying visit, and that he hopes 
soon to tear himself from us. He appears to 
be ajolly fellow, however, and we must humor 
him as a novice ; for I feel convinced that he 
will remain to be worthy of the honor which 
the sheriff has this day conferred upon him ; an 
honor which must be doubly gratifying to him, 
since I feel assured it was unsolicited.”’ 

This speech was received by the company 
with considerable applause ; and Pursey, halt- 
bewildered, yet somewhat annoyed at the liber- 
ty that had been taken with him, bowed his 
acknowledgments. The place was so utterly 
strange to him, that he was fearful of commit- 
ting some blunder that would make him ridicu- 


lous in the eyes of his fellow-prisoners ; and, - 


taking the captain’s conduct to be the custom 
of the prison, he resolved to make the best of 
it. 
The limits of this history do not permit me 
to give the reader a narrative of Pursey’s so- 
journ in the Queen’s Bench. Sufficient is it for 


the moral which the reader is expected to gather , 


from this progress, that Pursey remained in 
confinement about four months ; and that dur- 
ing that time he had leisure to ponder over the 
means by which he had brought himself there ; 
and.to declare that he hoped that irretrievable 
beggary might come to him and his if he ever 
signed his name again upon a bill stamp. While 
in the Bench he also learned that Macfum had 
cashed the second bill, and that when he met 
him at Boulogne he was making his way to 
Paris with the money he had obtained on it. 
The discovery that the celekrated port was from 
the cellars of Mr. Moss, completely dispelled 
any doubt that yet remained in Pursey’s mind; 
and when he next wrote to his solicitor, he had 
no hesitation in writing Mr. Julius Macfum 
down a scoundrel. . 


— 


CHAPTER VIII. — [THE CLIMAX OF THE DRAMA. 


In due course of time Mr. Henry Pursey 
appeared at the Insolvent Court, and was op- 
posed by Mr. Moss for £45, and by another 
Jew attorney for the value of the second bill 
cashed secretly by Mr. Macfum. Pursey was 
described as connected with a mercantile firm 
in the city, and in the receipt of £250 per an- 
num. 

Pursey’s legal adviser submitted that his 
client was entitled to the protection of the 
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Court, inasmuch as he had been the victim of 
one of those adroit and highly-educated swind- 
lers with which this metropolis unhappily 
abounded. As for the gentlemen who now 
opposed Mr. Pursey, the Commissioner knew 
them well enough, and would not therefore 


give much weight to their claims, which were 
certainly legal, but certainly not the result of 


fair dealing. They had made usurers’ bar- 


gains, and deserved their loss. It was well 
known that there was a set of men ready to 
cash any bills, without regard to the means of 
the parties whose names were attached to those 
bills. 0 
The Commissioner read Pursey a most 
wholesome lecture on the imprudence of 
which he had been guilty. There he was, a 
young man, stripped by his imprudence of all 
he possessed in the world, and, as he (the 
Commissioner) understood, deprived of his 
situation. What stared him in the face? At 
best, a hard and passionate struggle to keep 
the wolf from his door ; whereas, had he listened 
to the dictates of prudence, and not been 
blinded by the condescensions and representa- 
tions of a man who had been instrumental 
in sending more than one person to that court, 
he might have still been in the enjoyment of 
his modest but easy income, and have remain- 
ed a happy man. As it was, he must begin 
the world anew— no cheerful prospect toa 
man on whoma family depended for their sub- 
sstence. His (Pursey’s) legal adviser had 
thought proper to urge as a reason for the len- 
iency of the Court towards him, that the indi- 
viduals who had cashed his (Pursey’s) bills 
were reckless usurers. In his opinion, this 
did not in any way influence the culpability, 
or, rather, the utter imprudence of his (Pur- 
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He had put his name toa | 


bill, knowing that he had not wherewithal to | 


pay it, should it fall upon him. This consti- 
tuted the imprudence (he would not apply 
a harsher epithet) of which he had been guilty. 
He would make no comment upon the accept- 
ance of the second bill, inasmuch as herein 
he had become the dupe of an artful man ; but 
he would earnestly counsel him, and, through 
him, others, to take a lesson from his present 
misfortune. He thought he had suffered and 


would suffer sufficient punishment for his im-. 


prudence, without his suspension of the Court, 
and he should therefore grant him the protec- 
tion he sought. 

It forms no part of this history to paint the 


struggles and the hardships that marked Pur- | 


sey’s new battle with the world. Perhaps, 
considering the amount of experience he gained 
by the calamity that felled, as with a light- 
ning stroke, his early prospects, it was not 
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dearly purchased: for that experience is of 
large value which teaches us to make or mar 
friendships on certain foundations, and to rec- 
ollect always, that, however willing we may 
be to serve afriend, we have no right to in- 
dulge this inclination, to the prejudice of those 
whose legitimate support we are. That man 
is esteemed generous who scatters his substance 
abroad ; while he who, in a spirit of honesty to 
| those who by blood and tie are dependent upon 
him, gathers and keeps his substance exclu- 
sively for them, is called either a close-fisted or 
a worldly man ; but, in truth, he is the more 
generous of the two. The former is generally 
actuated as much by the praise of the world 
as by the goodness of his nature; while the 
latter is always impelled onward by motives of 
purest generosity. And if Pursey’s experi- 
ence of Macfum turned the tide of his better 
feelings to their proper channel, and convinced 
him of the truth of the sentiment which de- 
clares that true charity springs from a man’s 
own hearth, and should be ever concentrated 
there, then, I say, he did not purchase his ex- 
perience dearly. He endured (the fact must 
not be hidden) years of severest penury, ere 
he freed himself from the net in which Mac- 
fum had entangled him; but the spirit of 
youth, strong within him at the outset of his 
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struggle, carried him through the ordeal, and, 

though the cynic’s sneer came upon his lip at 

times, his heart had lost little of its early, and, 

therefore, its best impulses. I say its early, 

and, therefore, its best impulses ; because it is 

part of my human creed to believe that the 
heart of man never gains good feeling as it 

grows old — that a selfish, badly-disposed strip- 

ling never, whatever opportunities he may 

have, becomes a fine-spirited man ; in short, 

that in youth are developed all the grander 

parts of our nature, and that knowledge of the 

world never betters the human heart, though 
it may expand the intellect and ripen the judg- 

ment. 

I should distort human nature, therefore, (in 
my opinion,) were I to tell the reader that 
Pursey’s experience developed any fresh feel- 
ing in his heart — that henceforth he was a 
better man. That it concentrated the good- 
ness of his nature in its proper channel, I have 
already affirmed : and in thisrespect alone was 
it valuable to him. Being married, the result 
of his folly was presented to him daily, in the 
trouble and misery to which he had reduced 
his wife. And so Pursey became a prudent 
man, and cheated the crown of many three- 


and-sixpences by resolutely refusing ever after 
to Accept a Bill.—Illust. Lond. News. 


MOTHER AND SON. \ 


FROM THE FRISIAN OF HANDRIC TZVELK, 


I. 


“ Hie to the wood and seek thy sister, 
Son for ever gay ! 

Hie to the wood, and tell thy sister 

She bring home her mother’s breast-knot, 
Son for ever gay !”’— 


—“ Wandering in the wood I missed her, 
Golden mother grey! 

In the wood I lost and missed her, 

Where she bides I guess and guess not, 
Golden mother grey !” 


II. 
—‘‘ Fare to the mill, and seek thy brother, 
Son for ever gay! 
Fetch him home to his mourning mother ! 
See! the eve grows dark and darker, 
Son for ever gay! ”’— 


—‘‘ Mother now he hath found another, 
Golden mother grey ! 

Even the Holy Virgin Mother! 

Stark as death he lies, none starker— 
Golden mother grey! ”’— 


vals 


III. 


—‘‘Hence! and find thy staflless father, 
Son for ever gay! 
Green herbs went he forth to gather, 
’Mid the dews of morning early, 
Son for ever gay!” 


—‘* Vainly might I seek my father, 
Golden mother grey ! 
Heavenly herbs he now doth gather, 
Where the dews shine brightly pearly, 
Golden mother grey !’— 


IV. 


—‘* When shall I again behold them, 
Son for ever gay ? 

When again shall I behold them ? 

Oh! when fold them to my bosom, 
Son for ever gay ?”’— 


—‘ To thy bosom shalt thou fold them, 
Golden mother grey ! 

Thou shalt once again behold them 

When the blighted tree shall blossom, 
Golden mother grey !”’— 
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Vv 


—“ When shall blossom tree once blighted, 
Son for ever gay ? 

When can blossom tree once blighted ? 

Blighted tree may nought and none raise, 
Son for ever gay ! ”’— 


— “When the Morn shall first be lighted, 
Golden mother grey ! 

When the Morn shall first be lighted 

In the West by western sun-rays, 
Golden mother grey !”’-— 
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Le 
— When shall dawn that wondrous morning ? 
Son for éver gay ! 
When shall break that wondrous morning ? 
When be seen that western sunrise, 
Son for ever gay ? ”— 


—‘ When the Archangel’s Trump gives warning 
Golden mother grey ! 
When the JUDGMENT PEAL gives warning— 
When the dead shall every one rise, 
Golden mother grey ! ” 
Dublin University Magazine. 


THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH IN IRELAND. 


In a paper, to which Mr. Wills’ ‘‘ Lives of 
Illustrious Irishmen’’ gave a title, in our last 
November number, we took a rapid review of 
the early history of this country, and the re- 
markable men connected with that history, 
concluding with Gerald, sixteenth and last earl 
of Desmond. Resuming the subject, we shall 
briefly advert to a few of the distinguished 
native chieftains of the same period. The 
Desmond Fitzgeralds are generally conceded 
the first place in power and preéminence 
among the Norman settlers, who established 
themselves in this country. The house of 
O’ Nett may justly claim the same station 
among the native inhabitants. From the ear- 
liest periods to which our records reach, they 
had possessed territories of immense extent in 
the north of Ireland; and would appear even 
beyond the limits of those extensive territories 
to have established their dominion, though not 
the right of property ; exacting from the sur- 
rounding chieftains an acknowledgment of 
their supremacy. At first they had resisted, 
afterwards refused to acknowledge, the sove- 
reignty of England : finally, after long resist- 
ance, they yielded an apparent submission, 
cherishing in secret the most inveterate enmity. 
Hugh O’Niall disturbed the reign of John 
with frequent insurrections. Con O’Niall, 
who married a sister of the eighth Earl of Kil- 
dare, Tirlogh O’ Niall, and Art O’ Niall, succes- 
sively through the reigns of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. waged war with the lords deputies. 
Con Boccagh O’ Niall first sought and received 
a confirmation of his title from the British 
government ; he was made a knight, and for 
several years continued peaceable, and pro- 
fessed fidelity to the British connection : after- 
wards he joined in the rebellion of his kinsman 

| Silken Thomas ; and being thus once estranged 
from loyal influences, it became an object with 
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the enemies of King Henry VIII. and the 
Reformation, to gain his alliance. A letter 
was addressed to him by the Bishop of Metz 
and foreign cardinals, in these singular words: 


“My Son O’Nrazr,—Thou and thy fathers 
were ever faithful to the mother Church of Rome. 
His holiness, Paul, the present Pope, and his 
council of holy fathers, have lately found an 
ancient prophecy of our St. Lazerianus, an Irish 
archbishop of Cashel. It saith, that the Church 
of Rome shall surely fall when the Catholic faith 
in Ireland is overthrown. Therefore, for the glory 
of the mother church, the honor of St. Peter, 
and your own security, suppress heresy, and op- 
pose the enemies of his holiness. The council 
of cardinals have, therefore, thought it right to 
animate the people of the holy island in this sa- 
cred cause, being assured, that while the mother : 
church hath sons like you, she shall not fall, but 
prevail for ever, in some degree at least in Brit- 
ain. We commend your princely person to the 
protection of the Holy Trinity, of the Virgin, of 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and all the host of heaven. 
Amen.” | 


Con for some years continued in hostility. 
with various success ; at last, wearied of ef- 
forts which led to no decisive result, he made 
terms with the Lord Deputy, surrendered his 
estates to King Henry—received from him the 
earldom of Tyrone, and a grant of the country 
of Tyrone. The patent limited the earldom 
to him for life, with remainder to his son 
Matthew. The legitimacy of this Matthew 
was denied, and another son, Shane O’Neill, 
assuming to be heir of the estate, by Irish 
law, though by the patent excluded from the 
title, engaged in war against Matthew, in his 
father’s lifetime, and put him to death. 

Thus commenced the career of John, better 
known by his Irish name of Shane O’Neill, 
the great leader of the disaffected in Ulster, 


during the earlier part of Elizabeth’s reign, 


| of independence. 
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and one of the most remarkable and dangerous 
of the chiefs who have at any time rebelled 
against the English supremacy. 

Possessed of prodigious physical strength, 
he was able to endure any fatigue, and indulge 
in any excess. His mental abilities, naturally 
considerable, were little indebted to education ; 
but he had those natural qualities which, when 
sharpened by exercise and intercourse with 
men and business, supply the defects of edu- 
cation, and conduct their possessor, if not 
with equal honor, often with greater success, 
through intricate affairs—quickness of appre- 
hension, foresight, prudence, and the power 
of dissembling. Thus fitted for the stirring 
scene on which he was to act, he found the 
circumstances of the time and the temper of 
men’s minds admirably adapted for his views 
The English language and 
laws had made little progress among the mass 
beyond the immediate neighborhood of Dub- 
lin. The Norman and native chiefs were 
equally unwilling to submit to any yoke, or to 
be guided by any rule except their own arbi- 
trary wills. The lower classes rather existed 
than lived ; barbarous, beyond any other dis- 
trict in Europe, in their habits, and utterly 
unenlightened by any knowledge or informa- 
tion whatever, more than was requisite to pro- 
vide their miserable subsistence from day to 
day. The Reformation had been introduced 
within the English pale, and under the preach- 
ing of Browne, Archbishop of Dublin, and 
many of his clergy who embraced its doctrines, 
had made some progress in Dublin, and to such 
extent around it as the English language was 
spoken. Everywhere else the ignorance of 
the peasantry and clergy, and their natural 
hostility to any system that came from those 
masters against whose political predominance 
they were, however unsuccessfully, still per- 
tinaciously struggling, opposed insurmountable 
obstacles to its dissemination. | Erroneous 
views, prevalent at that period, and shared in 
by but too many of the best and ablest states- 
men, of the duty of the state to proselytize, 
and use even force, if necesssry, for the pur- 
pose, produced measures that were met by ob- 
stinate resistance ; and the intrigues of foreign 
ecclesiastics, and the ambition of individual 
chieftains, perverted and inflamed the antipa- 
thies of religious discord. 

Of these materials for civil war, Shane 
O’ Neill took that advantage which might have 
been anticipated. While engaging in an ex- 
tensive confederacy with the discontented in 
every part of the island, he had the prudence 
to veil his designs, and actually pass over to 
London to pay his homage to the queen. 
Thence returned, he continued steadily to 
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strengthen his own power, and awaited only 
the favorable moment to break into rebellion. 
At length he burst upon Armagh with flame 
and sword, and advanced southward as far as 
Dundalk. Receiving there a check, he re- 
turned home, only to meet new enemies in the 
neighboring chieftains, who had risen against 
him, and took advantage of his retreat to press 
him on every side. Abandoned by his old 
allies, conscious he had offended Elizabeth too 
deeply and too repeatedly to be again forgiven, 
he sought refuge with the Scots who had es- 
tablished themselves in Antrim, and whom he 
had, a few years previously, assailed with his | 
whole force. | 

A drunken quarrel, eventuating in an armed |! 
conflict, between his followers and a party of | 
the Scots, terminated at once his life and his | 
intrigues. Piers, an English captain, who not | 
improbably fomented the dissension, cut off 
the head of the deceased chieftain, and carried 
it to the Lord Deputy to Dublin. His head- | 
less trunk was buried near Cushendun, on the 
coast of Antrim ; and tradition still points out | 
the grave of the great Shane O’ Neill ! 

On the death of Shane, there were two 
claimants for his power and position—Tyrlogh 
O’ Neill, his uncle, and Hugh O’Neill, son of | 
Matthew, who had been slain by Shane. Tyr- | 
logh claimed to be the O'Neill, by virtue of | 
the Irish laws, and also on account of the al- 
leged illegitimacy of Matthew; Hugh derived 
his claims by the patent from the crown, which 
limited the estates and earldom, on the death 
of Con O’Neill, the first earl, to his son 
Matthew and his issue. Eventually the 
claims of Hugh prevailed. 

Hugh O’Neill was bred in England; and 
his first occupation was in the queen’s service, 
as captain of a troop in the war with Desmond. 
While engaged on that service, he is said to 
have attained a high reputation for military 
talent. He was at all times remarkable for 
dissimulation, whether natural, or acquired by 
the circumstances in which he was placed. To 
this, and to his conciliating address, and flat- 
tery used unsparingly and dexterously on a 
visit to Elizabeth, was due his being estab- 
lished in his ancestral possessions, with the 
reservation merely of two hundred and forty 
acres foran English garrison. The Irish par- 
liament, at the same time, declared him entitled 
to the earldom of Tyrone, which had been 
granted to his grandfather. 

Much controversy has taken place between 
historians respecting the origin and causes of 
the subsequent quarrel between O’Neill and 
the English government. Some lay the blame 
on him ; others on the lord deputy ; and Mr. 
Wills pretty equally on both. O’Neill, un- 
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questionably, had within the English pale a 
bitter enemy in Sir Henry Bagnall. He had 
carried off and married the sister of this 
knight, and, to enable him to do so, had 
divorced his own wife. And it is not unlikely 
that the conduct of O’Neill was subject to 
misrepresentation and suspicion, generated by 
the vindictive feelings of Bagnall. It seems, 
however, certain, that he was but too well 
inclined to seize on any excuse to shake off 
the yoke; and that, during all the period at 
which he made the loudest professions of 


 fidelity to the government, he carried on secret 


communications of a very different tendency 
with the insurgent native and Anglo-Hibernian 
chiefs, and even with the king of Spain. 
Some of his insurrectionary tendencies were 
certainly due to O’Donnell, another northern 
chieftain, who had been seized by Sir John 
Perrott, under circumstances of disgraceful 
treachery, and who, escaping from imprison- 
ment, fled to O’Neill, and infused into the 
north his own ardent and just indignation. 
O'Neill, indeed, wrote to the government 
that he would persuade O'Donnell to loy- 
alty, and in case he were obstinate, serve 
against him in person; but it was ere long 
seen that the principles of his guest found 
from him a ready sympathy and support, not 
the less dangerous because disguised. Private 
orders were issued to Sir William Russell, the 
then deputy, if practicable, to seize O’ Neill ; 
and the language of the court became, in 
the words of Spencer — ‘ O'Neill, though 
lifted by her Majesty out of the dust to that 
he hath now wrought himself unto, playeth 
like the frozen snake.’? Deeming boldness 
the best defence, he suddenly appeared in 
Dublin, confronted his -accusers, intimidated 
the viceroy, and, before orders were received 
from England, or measures were sufficiently 
prepared at home to enable his arrest with 
safety, returned again to his own country, 
having, by his courageous conduct, disheart- 
ened his enemies, and infused new vigor into 
his allies and friends. 

As soon as the queen received information of 
what had occurred, she expressed, in strong 
terms, her displeasure at the irresolution of the 
council, and the error they had committed in 
permitting so dangerous a person to escape ; 
and perceiving that the daring of O’Neill 
gave but too sure indications of the strength 
he had acquired, and the preparations he was 
making, determined to check the growth of 
his influence, and anticipate the hostilities of 
the insurgent party, by establishing a chain of 
fortresses, well stored and garrisoned, across 
the North of Ireland. O’Neill and O’Don- 
nell, foreseeing that were this once accom- 


.to its foundation. 


plished, their designs could never be realized, 
resolved, if possible, to prevent the measure 
being effected, and broke into open war. 
The former suddenly appeared, with a large 
force, on the Blackwater at Portmore, where 
an English fort curbed the surrounding dis- 
trict, stormed and seized the fort, expelled 
the garrison, and driving them before him, 
advanced through O’Reilly’s country with 
unresisted success. O’Donnell simultaneously 
invaded Sligo, and devastated a vast extent 
of country with fire and sword, sparing no 
English adherent. The insurrection, with 
various incidents, and with considerable inter- 
vals of truce, continued for a lengthened period 
without any definite result. A victory of consid- 
erable importance was at length gained by 
O’Neill and the confederates near Clontibret, 
and subsequently another near Portmore, and 
lastly one attended with the loss of fifteen 
hundred English soldiers, and thirteen cap- 
tains (among them Sir Henry Bagnall), near 
Armagh, called by some the battle of the Yel- 
low-ford, and by others of the Blackwater. 
Contemporaneous with this defeat, the 
flame of rebellion was kindled in the south 
by James Fitz Thomas, known as the Sugan 
Earl of Desmond ; and the historians of the 
period describe the British authority as shaken 
‘ The general voice,”’ says 
Moryson, ‘‘ was of Tyrone amongst the Eng- 
lish after the defeat of Blackwater, as of 
Hannibal among the Romans after the defeat 
of Cannæ.” The queen, alarmed by the 
advancing success of the rebels, sent over her 
favorite, the Earl of Essex, with the largest 
and best appointed force ever sent to Ireland, 
numbering no less than twenty thousand foot, 
and two thousand horse. This nobleman, so 
eminent for valor, generosity, and all the 
accomplishments of his station, was by no 
means, in judgment and discretion, equal to 
his other attainments. Vain and ambitious, 
it was at all times easy for designing persons 
to impose on his open-hearted nature, and 
make use of his popular talents to accomplish 
their own ends. -We have stated that the 
rebellion had broken out in the South, as well 
as in Ulster; and it happened that the estates 
of the nobles and council in Dublin lay there. 
They, therefore, diverted the attention of 
Essex to that quarter, and induced him to 
lead his forces where, though predatory incur- 
sions, injurious, no doubt, to their properties, 
were to be apprehended, no constant, or 
really dangerous revolt, was likely to continue. 
O’Neill, the true source of the danger, left 
unmolested, increased in strength and audaci- 
ty: the English forces were weakened and 
diminished in number by disease, and by 
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being‘ divided into garrisons; and at length 
Essex consented to a conference with O’Neill, 
in which that wily chief appears to have daz- 
zled and deceived the romantic spirit of the 
earl. The conference took place at the ford 
of Ballyclinch, O’Neill riding into the water 
to his saddle — Essex remaining on horseback 
on the bank. It was at this conference Eissex 
is said to have made the well-known reply, in 
answer to O’Neill’s assertion of grievances on 
the score of religion —‘ Hang thee, thou 
carest as much about religion as my horse !’’ 
The correspondence at this time between 
Elizabeth and Essex is preserved, and is too 
characteristic of the time to be omitted : — 


“TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

“When this shall come to your majesties 
hands, I know not; but whensoever it hath that 
honour, give it leave (I humbly beseech your 
majesty) to tell you, that having now passed 
through the provinces of Leinster and Munster, 
and been upon the frontire of Connaught 
(where the governour and the chiefe of the prov- 
ince were with me), I dare begin to give your 
majesty some advertisement of the state of this 
kingdome, not as before by heare-say, but as I 
beheld it with mine owne eyes. The people in 
general have able bodies by nature, and have 
gotten by custome ready use of arms, and by 
their late successes boldnes to fight with your 
majesties troopes. In their pride they value no 
man but themselves, in their affections they love 
nothing but idlenesse and licentiousnesse, in 
their rebellion they have no other end but to 
shake off the yoake of obedience to your majes- 
ty, and to root out all remembrance of the 
English nation in this kingdome. I say this of 
the people in generall ; for I find not onely the 
greater part thus affected, but it is a generall 
quarrell of the Irish, and they who do not pro- 
fesse it, are either so few or so false, that there is 
no accompt to be made of them. The Irish nobil- 
ity and lords of countreys, doe not onely in their 
hearts affect this plausible quarrell, and are di- 
vided from us in religion, but have an especiall 
quarrell to the English government, because it 
limitteth and tieth them, who ever have been and 
ever would be as absolute tyrants as any are un- 
der the sunne. The townes being inhabited by 
men of the same religion and birth as the rest, 
are so carried away with the love of gain, that 
for it, they will furnish the rebels with all things 
that may arme them, or inable them against the 
state or against themselves. The wealth of the 
kingdome, which consisteth in cattle, oate-meale, 
and other victuals, is almost all in the rebels’ 
hands, who in every province till my comming 
have been masters of the field. The expecta- 
tion of all these rebels is very present, and very 
confident that Spaine will either so invade your 
majesty that you shall have no leisure to prose- 
cute them here, or so succour them that they will 
get most of the townes into their hands, ere 
your majesty shall relieve or reinforce your 
army ; so that now if your majesty resolve to 
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subdue these rebels by force, they are so many, 
and so framed to be souldiers, that the warre of 
force will be great, costly, and long. If your 
majesty will seeke to breake them by factions 
among themselves, they are so courteous and 
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mercenary and must be purchased, and their } 


jesuits and practising priests must be hunted out 
and taken from them, which now doe sodder 
them so fast and so close together. If your 
majesty will have a strong party in the Irish 
nobility, and make use of them, you must hide 
from them all purpose of establishing English 
government till the strength of the Irish be so 
broken, that they shall see no safety but in your 
majesties protection. If your majesty will be 
assured of the possession of your townes, and 
keep them from supplying the wants of the reb- 
els, you must have garrisons brought into them, 
able to command them, and make it a capital 
offence for any merchant in Ireland to trade 
with the rebels, or buy or sell any armes or 
munition whatsoever. For your good subjects 
may have for their money out of your majesties 
store, that which shall be appointed by order, 
and may serve for their necessary defence ; 
whereas if once they be tradable, the rebels will 
give such extreme and excessive prices, that 
they will never be kept from them. If your 
majesty will secure this your realme from the 
danger of invasion, as soone as those which 
direct and manage your majesties intelligences 
give notice of the preparations and readinesse 
of the enemy, you must be as well armed and 
provided for your defence ; which provision con- 
sists in having forces upon the coast inrold and 
trained ; in having magazines of vietuall in your 
majesties west and north-west parts ready to be 
transported; and in having ships both of warre 
and transportation, which may carry and waft 
them both upon the first allarum of a discent. 
The enrolling and training of your subjects, is 
no charge to your majesties owne cofers; the 
providing of magazines will never be any losse, 
for in using them you may save a kingdome, and 
if you use them not you may have your old 
store sold (and if it be well handled) to your 
majesties profit. The arming of your majesties 
ships, when you heare your enemy armes to the 
sea, is agreeable to your owne provident and 
princely courses, and to the pollicy of all princes 
and states of the world. But to return to Ire- 
land againe, as I have showed your majesty the 
dangers and disadvantages, which your servants 
and ministers here shall and doe meet withall, 
in this great work of redeeming this kingdome ; 
so I will now (as well as I can)represent to your 
majesty your strength and advantages. First, 
these rebels are neither able to force any walled 
towne, castle, or house of strength, nor to keepe 
any that they get, so that while your majesty 
keeps your army in strength and vigor, you are 
undoubtedly mistresse of all townes and holds 
whatsoever; by which means (if your majesty 
have good ministers) all the wealth of the land 
shall be drawn into the hands of your subjects ; 
your soldiers in the winter shall be easily lodged, 
and readily supplied of any wants, and we that 
command your majesties forces may make the 
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warre offensive and defensive, may fight and be 
in safety as occasion is offered. Secondly, your 
majesties horsemen are so incomparably better 
than the rebels, and their foot are so unwilling 


to fight in battle or grope (howsoever they may 


be desirous to skirmish and fight loose), that 
your majesty may be alwaies mistresse of the 
champion countries, which are the best parts of 
this kingdome. Thirdly, your majesty victual- 
ling your army out of England, and with your 
garrısons burning and spoyling the countrey in 
all places, shall starve the rebel in one year, 
because no place else can supply them. Fourth- 
ly, since no warre can be made without munition, 
and this munition rebell cannot have but from 
Spaine, Scotland, or your owne townes here, if 
your majesty will still continue your ships and 
pinaces upon the coast, and be pleased to send 
a printed proclamation, that upon paine of 
death, no merchant, townes-man, or other sub- 
ject, Coe trafficke with the rebell, or buy or sell 
in any sort munition or armes, I doubt not, but 
in a short time I shall make them bankerout of 
their old store, and I hope our seamen will keepe 
them from receiving any new. Fifthly, your 
majesty hath a rich store of gallant colonels, 
captains, and gentlemen of quality, whose ex- 
ample and execution is of more use than all the 
rest of your troopes. Whereas, the men of 
best qualitie among the rebels, which are their 
leaders and their horsemen, dare never put 
themselves to any hazard, but send their kerne 
and their hirelings to fight with your majesties 
troopes ; so that although their common soldiers 
are too hard for our new men, yet are they not 
able to stand before such gallant men as will 
charge them. Sixthly, your majesties com- 
manders being advised and exercised, know all 
advantages, and by the strength of their order, 
will in all great fights beate the rebels ; for they 
neither march, nor lodge, nor fight in order, but 
onely by the benefit of their footmanship, can 


| come on and go off at their pleasure, which 


makes them attend a whole day, still skirmish- 
ing, and never engaging themselves; so that it 
hath been ever the fault and weaknesse of 
your majesties leaders, wheresoever you have 
received any blow, for the rebels doe but 
watch and attend upon all grosse oversights. 

Now, if it please your majesty to compare 
your advantages and disadvantages together, 
you shall finde, that though these rebels are 
more in number than your majesties army, and 
have (though I doe unwillingly confesse it) better 
bodies and perfecter use of their armes, than 
those men which your majesty sends over, yet 
your majesty, commanding the walled townes, 
holdes, and champion countries, and having a 
brave nobility and gentry, a better discipline, 
and stronger order than they, and such meanes 
to keep from them the maintenance of their 
life, aud to waste the countrie which should 
nourish them, your majestie may promise your- 
selfe that this action will (in the end) be suc- 
cessful, though costly, and that your victorie will 
be certaine, though many of us your honest ser- 
vants must sacrifice ourselves in the quarrell, 
and that this kingdome will be reduced, though 
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it will ask (besides cost) a great deale of care, 
industry, and time. But why doe I talke of vic- 
torie, or of successe ? Is it not knowne that from 
England I receive nothing but discomforts and 
soules wounds? Is it not spoken in the army 
that your majesties favour is diverted from me, 
and that already you doe boad ill both to me 
and it? Is it not beleeved by the rebels, that 
those whom you favour most doe more hate me 
out of faction, than out of dutie or conscience ? 
Is it not lamented of your majesties faithfullest 
subjects both there and here, that a Cobham, or 
a Raleigh (I will forbeare others for their places’ 
sake) should have such credit and favour 
with your majesty, when they wish the ill suc- 
cesse of your majesties most important action, 
the decay of your greatest strength, and the de- 
struction of your faithfullest servants. Yes, yes, 
I see both my owne destiny, and your majesties 
decree, and doe willingly imbrace the one, and 
obey the other. Let me honestly and zealously 
end a wearisome life, let others live in deceitful 
and inconsistent pleasure; let me beare the 
brunt and die meritoriously, let others achive 
and finish the worke, and live to erect trophies. 
But my prayer shall be, that when my sove- 
reigne looseth me, her army may not loose cour- 
age, or this kingdome want phisicke, or her dear- 
est selfe misse Essex, and then I can never goe 
in a better time, nor in a fairer way. Till then, 
I protest before God and his angels, that I am a 
true votarie, that is sequestered from all things 
but my duty and my charge: I performe the ut- | 
termost of my bodies, mindes, and fortunes 
abilitie, and more should, but that a constant care 
and labour agrees not with my inconsistent health, || 
in an unwholesome and uncertain clymate. || 
This is the hand of him that did live your dear- | 
set and your majesties faithfullest servant, 

“ Essex.” 


“ ELIZABETH REGINA— By THE QUEEN. 

“ Right trusty and right well beloved cosen 
and councellor, and trusty and well beloved, we 
greet you well. Having sufficiently declared 
unto you before this time, how little the manner 
of your proceedings hath answered either our | 
direction or the world’s expectation ; and find- 
ing now by your letters by Cuffe, a course more 
strange, if stranger may be, we are doubtful what | 
to prescribe you at any time, or what to build up- 
on by your owne writings to us in any thing. For 
we have clearly discerned, of late, that you have 
ever to this hower possessed us with expecta- 
tions that you would proceede as we directed 
you; but your actions show alwaies the contrary. 
though carried in such sort as you were sure we 
had no time to countermand them. 

“Before your departure no man’s counsell 
was held sound which perswaded not presently 
the maine prosecution in Ulster—all was no- 
thing without that, and nothing was too much 
for that. This drew on the sudden transporta- 
tion of so many thousands to be carried over 
with you, as when you arrived we were charged 
with more than the liste, or which wee resolved 
to the number of three hundred horse; also the 
thousand which were onely to be in pay during 
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the service in Ulster, have been put in charge 
ever since the first journey. The pretence of 
which voyage appeareth by your letters, was to 
doe some present service in the interim, whilst 
the season grew more commodious for the maine 
prosecution, for the which purpose you did im- 
portune, with great earnestness, that all manner 


| of provisions might be hastened to Dublin against 


your return. 

“ Of this resolution to deferre your going into 
Ulster, you may well thinke that we would have 
made you stay, if you had given us more time, 
or if we could have imagined by the contents of 
your own writings that you would have spent 
nine weeks abroad. At your returne, when a 
third part of July was past, and that you had 
understood our mislike of your former course, 
and making your excuse of undertaking it onely 
in respecte of your conformitie to the council’s 
opinion, with great protestations of haste into 


| the north, we received another letter of new 
| reasons to suspend that journey yet a while, and 
| to draw the army into Ophalia ; the fruit where- 


of was no other at your coming home, but more 
relations of further miseries of your army, and 
eater difficulties to performe the Ulster warre. 
‘hen followed from you and the counsell a new 


| demand of two thousand men, to which if we 
| would assent, you would speedily undertake 
| what we had so often commanded. When that 


was granted, and your going onward promised 
by divers letters, we received by this bearer 


| now fresh advertisement, that all you can doe is 


to goe to the frontier, and that you have provid- 
ed onely for twentie daies’ victuals. In which 


| kind of proceeding wee must deale plainly with 
. you and that counsell, that it were more proper 
| for them to leave troubling themselves with in- 


structing us, by what rules our power and their 
obedience are limited, and to bethink them if 


| the courses have bin onely derived from their 


counsells, how to answere this part of theirs, to 
traine us into a new expence for one end, and 
to employ it upon another; to which wee 


| could never have assented, if wee could have 


suspected it would have been undertaken before 
we heard it was in action. And therefore wee 
doe wonder how it ean be answered, seeing your 
attempt is not in the capitall traytor’s countrey, 
that yow have increased our list. But it is true, 
as wee have often said, that wee are drawne on 
to expence by little and little, and by protesta- 
tions of great resolutions in generalities, till they 
come to particular execution: of all which 
courses, whosoever shall examine any of the ar- 
guments used for excuse, shall finde, that your 
owne proceedings beget the difficulties, and that 
no just causes doe breed the alteration. If lack 
of numbers, if sicknesse of the army, be the 
causes, why was not the action undertaken 
when the army was in a better state? If 
winters approach, why were the summer 
months of July and August lost? If the spring 
was too severe, and the summer that followed 
otherwise spent—if the harvest that succeeded 
was so neglected, as nothing hath beene done, 
then surely must we conclude that none of the 
foure quarters of the yeere will be in season for 
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you and that counsell to agree of Tyrone’s pros- 
ecution, for which all our charge was intended. 
Further, we require you to consider whether 
we have not great cause to thinke that the pur- 
pose is not to end the warre, when yourself have 
so often told us, that all the petty undertakings in 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, are but loss 
of time, consumption of treasure, and waste of 
our people, until Tyrone himself be first beaten, 
on whom the rest depend. Doe you not see that 
he maketh the warre with us in all parts by his 
ministers seconding all places where any at- 
tempts be offered ? Who doth not see, that if 
this course be continued, the warres are like to 
spend us and our kingdome beyond all modera- 
tion, as well as the report of the successe in all 
parts hath blemished our honor, and encouraged 
others to no small proportion. We know you 
cannot so much fayle in judgment as not to un- 
derstand that all the world seeth how time is 
dallied, though you think the allowance of that 
counsell, whose subscriptions are your echoes, 
should serve and satisfie us. How would you have 
derided any man else that should have followed 
your steps? How often have you told us, that 
others which preceded you had no intent to end 
the warre? How often have you resolved us, 
that untill Loughfoyle and Ballishannin were 
planted, there could be no hope of doing service 
upon the capitall rebels? We must, therefore, | 
let you know, that as it cannot be ignorance, so 
it cannot be want of meanes, for you had your 
asking—you had choice of times—you had pow- 
er and authority more ample, than ever any had, | 
or ever shall have. It may well be judged with 
how little contentment wee search out this and 
other errors; for who doth willingly seeke for 
that which they are so loth to find—but how 
should that be hidden which is so palpable ? 
And, therefore, to leave that which is past, and 
that you may prepare to remedy matters of 
weight hereafter, rather than to fill your papers 
with many impertinent arguments, being in your 
generall letters, savouring still, in many points, 
of humours that concerne the private of you our 
lord-liefetenant, wee doe tell you plainly, that 
are of that counsell, that we wonder at your in- | 
discretion, to subscribe to letters which concerne 
our publike service when they are mixed with 
any man’s private, and directed to our counsell 
table, which is not to handle things of small im- 
portance. 

‘To conclude, if you will say though the army 
be in list twentie thousand, that you have them 
not, we answere then to our treasurer, that we 
are ill served; and that there need not so fre- 
quent demands of full pay. If you will say the 
muster-master is to blame, we much muse then 
why he is not punished, though say we might to 
you our generall, that all defects by ministers, 
yea, though in never so remote garrisons, have 
been affirmed to us, to deserve to be imputed to 
the want of care of the generall. For the small 
proportion you say you carry with you of three 
thousand five hundred foot, when lately we aug- 
mented you two thousand more, it is to us past 
comprehension, except it be that you have left 
still too great numbers in unnecessary garrisons, 
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which doe increase our charge, and diminish 


your army, which we command you to reform, 
especially since you, by your continual reports 
of the state of every province, describe them all 
to be in worse condition than ever they were 
before you set foote in that kingdome. So that 
whosoever shall write the story of this yeere’s 
action, must say that we were at great charges 
to hazard our kingdome, and you have taken 
great paines to prepare for many purposes which 
perish without understanding. And therefore, 
because we see now by your own words, that the 
hope is spent of this yeere’s service upon Ty- 
rone and O’Donnell, we doe command you and 
our counsell to fall into present deliberation, and 
thereupon to send us over in writing a true 
declaration of the state to which you have brought 
our kingdome, and what be the effects which this 
journey hath produced, and why these garrisons 
which you will plant farre within the land in 
Brenny and Monaghan, as others, whereof we 
have written, shall have the same difficulties. 

“Secondly, we looke to hear from you and 
them jointly, how you think the remainder of 
this year shall be employed; in what kind of 
warre, and where, and in what numbers; which 
being done, and sent us hither in writing with all 
expedition, you shall then understand our pleas- 
ure in all things fit for our service ; until which 
time we command you to be very careful to 
meet with all inconveniences that may arise in 
that kingdome where the ill-affected will grow 
insolent upon our ill successe, and our good sub- 
jects grow desperate when they see the best of 
our preserving them. 

“We have seene a writing, in forme of a cartel, 
full of challenges that are impertinent, and of 
comparisons that are needless, such as hath not 
been before this time presented to a state, ex- 
cept it be done now to terrify all men from cen- 
suring your proceedings. Had it not bin enough 
to have sent us the testimony of the counsell, but 
that you must call so many of those that are of 
slender experience, and none of our counsell to 
such a form of subscription. Surely howsoever 
you may have warranted them, wee doubt not 
but to let them know what belongs to us, to you, 
and to themselves. And thus expecting your 
answere wee ende, at our manor of Nonsuch, the 
fourteenth of September, in the one-and-fortieth 
yeere of our raigne, 1559.”* 


The Queen’s anger being thus displayed, and 
the difficulties of the Irish government increas- 
ing, Essex resigned and returned to England, 
there to meet the tragic termination of his 
eventful career, known to every reader of his- 
tory. 

Essex was succeeded by Charles Blount, Lord 
Mountjoy, one of the ablest commanders of the 
reign of Elizabeth, and, as events afterwards 
proved, not less able in the council. O’ Neill, 
during the interregnum. that followed Essex’s 
return, had strengthened himself by alliance 
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with the Spaniards, and had largely increased, 


and effectively disciplined his forces. He was 
abundantly supplied with money from Spain, 
and the zeal and confidence of himself and his 
followers were elevated by the favor of the Pope, 
who had sent a phœnix-plume to him, as the 
champion of the faith. 

To record the various incidents of the strug- 
gle which ensued, would occupy a greater 
space than we can afford : suffice it to say, that 
for two years it continued ; and that, notwith- 
standing Spanish aid, to the number of four 
thousand men, the conduct, valor and persever- 
ance of Mountjoy, were eventually rewarded 
by the complete defeat of the Irish at Kinsale, 
the capitulation of the Spaniards, and the com- 
plete subjugation of the whole island. O’Neill 
himself, the last to yield, at length submitted 
—renounced the name and privileges of an 
Trish chieftain—accepted from the crown a new 
grant by letters patent of a part of his old ter- 
ritories—and allowed the county of Tyrone to 
become ‘‘shire-ground,” in which English 
judges, and sheriffs, and juries, might thence- 
forth administer and execute justice. 

The Queen died almost immediately after 
the treaty with O'Neill: it was confirmed by 
James, and, for a short time, O’ Neill lived in 
apparent cordiality with the English govern- 
ment. Rumors, then, began again to spread 
of northern rebellion ; stories were whispered 
that the veteran chief would not be inactive ; 
and the privy councillors in Dublin were de- 
liberating on striking some decisive blow, to 
crush the disaffection spreading through Ulster. 
In the midst of their discussions and prepara- 
tions, O’ Neill and Roderick O’ Donnell, Lord 
of Tyrconnell, both fled to the Continent, 
whether to seek foreign aid, or to escape the 
malice of their enemies, is not very clearly as- 
certained. Be this as it may, from the Con- 
tinent they never returned, and the future des- 
tiny of O’Neill is involved in uncertainty. 
The more generally received account represents 
him as dying in Rome, at the age of eighty, 
and assigns to the same place the graves of his 
two sons, and of O’ Donnell. 

Of the same era with the chieftain whose 
fortunes we have just recorded, united to him 
by sympathy of sentiment, and the companion 
of the most important portion of his career, || 
was Hugh Roe O’Donnerl. The house of 
O’ Donnell was only less celebrated and power- 
ful than that of O’Neill. Hugh was the el- 
dest son of Sir Hugh O’Donnell, chief of 
Tireonnell, and succeeding early to an inheri- 
tance of vast power and extent, it became an 
object to every party to secure his adhesion. 
His fosterage, that strange custom of the 
Irish, which, separating the child from the 
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parent, entrusted the direction of the first 
years to a stranger, had been passed with Cahir 
O’Dogherty, a chief connected with O’Neill. 
Knowing the position this youth would fill, 
and hearing fresh stories every day of his 
youthful popularity, Sir John Perrott and his 
council formed a design, as infamous and as 
extraordinary as any in history, to seize him 
while yet a lad; and a ship laden with sack, 
of which the Irish were extravagantly fond, 
was sent to Lough Swilly. Thither flocked 
the neighboring chiefs and people, and among 
these Hugh. Unsuspecting any design, he 
and his friends went on board ; were at once 
seized ; the vessel stood out to sea, reached 
Dublin, and delivered Hugh to the council. 
He was thrown into a dungeon, and for three 
years held fast in prison. At length, in com- 
pany with Henry and Art O’Neill, sons of 
Shane, who had also, on another occasion, been 
seized, he escaped from his jailers, eluded 
their pursuit, and; after three days of unpar- 
alelled suffering from the most inclement 
weather, during which Art Q’Neill perished, 
arrived with scarcely life remaining, at Glen- 
dalough, the fastness of the O’ Byrnes, then 
in alliance with O’Neill. By their aid, and 
under the guidance of a confidential servant of 
O'Neill, he contrived to elude the vigilance of 
the English garrisons, and crossing the Liffey 
at a ford above Dublin, passed through Meath 
and Louth, and so on to Dungannon, where 
Hugh O'Neill himself, in person, received 
him. 

To relate the career of O’ Donnell, down to 
the period of the defeat of the Spaniards, at 
Kinsale, were but to repeat the story of 
O'Neill. After that fatal blow to the rebel 
struggle, he appears to have abandoned the 
hope of prolonging the contest with such troops 
as he and O'Neill could then bring into the 
field : and, accordingly, he embarked with Don 
Juan and the Spaniards for Spain. He was 
kindly received by Philip, and promised ample 
assistance of men and money ; but, after wait- 
ing nine months at Corunna, in expectation 
that the king would fulfil his promise, his im- 
patient spirit could rest no longer, and he start- 
ed for Valladolid, where the King then was. 
On the journey, he was seized with a fever, of 
which he died, the 10th of September, 1602, 
at the early age of twenty-nine years, leaving 
behind him a reputation for valor, military tal- 
ent, and political foresight, second only to 
O’ Niell — and for independence, disinterested 
and straightforward truthfulness of conduct, 
incomparably the first of his countrymen. 

Of the queen’s captains opposed to these 
chiefs, the most celebrated, and the most suc- 
cessful, was Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy. 
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To the energy, prudence, military skill, and 
determination of character of this general, 
more than to any other cause, the complete ex- 
tension of the dominion of England over this is- 
land may be ascribed. He was of noble birth, 
being the second son of Lord Mountjoy ; was 
originally intended for the bar ; and had studied 
at Oxford, with the highest distinction. A 
singular instance of his early aspiring and self- 
confidence is narrated by Moryson: ‘ While 
yet a child, his parents having had his picture 
taken, he insisted on being drawn with a trowel 
in his hand, and the motto, ‘ Ad re-edifican- 
dam antiquam domum.’’’ In 1594, his elder 
brother died, and he succeeded to an inheri- 
tance, embarrassed by the folly of three 
generations. His grandfather had accompa- 
nied Henry VIII. to the field of Cloth of Gold, 
and shared in all the extravagance of his 
reign ; whatever property survived his expen- 
diture had been either lost by the neglect 
of a father, who, indulging the expensive 
dreams of alchemy, had no leisure to bestow 
on the ordinary affairs of life, — or dissipated 
by the profligate career of a brother, who, in 
afew years, effectually ran through his life 
and his means. Aspiring, taughtin the disci- 
pline of adverse fortune, self-denial, and study, 
Lord Mountjoy became the architect of his own 
greatness. In his domestic affairs unhappy — 
for his ardent attachment to the daughter of 
Essex had been rejected by her father, and the 
lady coerced to marry Lord Rich — his whole 
mind was bent on action. Sparing in his con- 
fidence, reserved, self-relying and self-possess- 
ed, slow of anger, and determined in his pur- 
pose, he steered his way successfully through 
the currents of faction and intrigue, and over 
the obstacles of a narrow fortune, and unpros- 
perous circumstances; and having at length 
obtained in Ireland an adequate field for the 
exercise of his great qualities, acquired an 
eminence of fame and station, inferior to no 
general or statesman of the age. James, among 
whose faults illiberality in rewarding those who 
served him cannot be reckoned, created him 
Earl of Devonshire, and bestowed on him a 
considerable grant of lands. 

After his return from Ireland, he, unfortu- 
nately for his own fame and her honor, met 
Lady Rich, the object of his early affection. 
Her divorce from Lord Rich ensued, and was 
followed by her marriage with Mountjoy. Their 
youthful attachment, the unjustifiable cruelty 
of Lord Essex in serving them, and, if we 
credit the annalists, much to condemn in 
Lord Rich’s own conduct, unquestionably sof- 
ten the culpability of this error, but cannot 
wholly excuse it, or remove the shade it throws 
on Mountjoy’s character and reputation — a 
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| character and reputation otherwise of unblem- 
| ished lustre. 

| On the stormy period of which we have 
| treated, only one name of those connected in 
| any degree with Ireland, sheds the soft and 
| humanizing light of literature—the name of 
| Spenser. At Kilcoleman in the county of 
Cork, his great poem was penned ; and from 
| the beautiful country which surrounded his 
dwelling he derived no little of its scenery. 
| It was there, too, that Raleigh paid him that 
| visit, which has been celebrated in his own 
| immortal verse, where the earlier books of the 
““ Faëry Queen’’ were read, and the praises of 
his guest stimulated its completion. That 
meeting would, indeed, be a scene and subject 
for Mr. Landor’s next imaginary conversation. 
The two worlds of reality and of imagination, 
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of action and of contemplation, rise in their 
whole extent before us, as we pronounce the 
names of the discoverer of Virginia and the 
author of the ‘‘ Faëry Queen.” Kindred in 
their genius, kindred in their fates—what did 
they not accomplish? The hero, from whose 


energy the spirit of British enterprise received 


the impulse which has extended its supremacy 
to the remotest extremities of the globe ; the 
poet, whose genius gave the first inspiration to 
a literature the noblest in the world. What 
too, did they not suffer? Raleigh perishing 
on the scaffold, after years of imprisonment, 
the victim of calumny and injustice ; Spenser 
terminating a life which experienced every 
variety of human vicissitudes, by a death of 
want and sorrow.— Dublin University Maga- 
zine. 
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* 
VIADUCT ACROSS THE DEE. 


We feel pleased to have it in our power to 
notice one of the most daring and stupendous 
efforts of skill and art to which the railway has 
given rise. We refer to the great viaduct now 
in course of completion across the valley of the 
Dee, in the vale of Llangollen, the dimensions 
of which surpass anything of the kind in the 
world. Its vastness of proportions may be bet- 
ter conceived when it is stated that in magni- 
tude it far exceeds what is considered the great- 
est effort of human skill in connection with rail- 
way communication — the Stockport viaduct. 
The Dee viaduct is upwards of 150 feet above 
the level of the river—being 30 feet higher 
than the Stockport viaduct and 34 feet higher 
than the Menai Bridge. Itissupported by 19 
arches of 90-feet span, and its length is upwards 
of 1,530 feet, or nearly one-third of a mile. 
The outline of the structure is perhaps one of 
the handsomest that could have been conceived, 
both as regards its chaste style and attractive 
finish, and its general appearance is considera- 
bly enhanced by the roundness of the arches, 
which are enriched by massive coins, and the 
curvilinear batter of the piers. This style of 
architecture imparts a grace and beauty to the 
| structure without impairing its strength. The 
greatest attention seems to have been paid to 
the abutments—the only part of the erection, 
in reality, where any decorative display could 
be made. Inthe middle of both, on each side, 


there are beautifully executed niches in the 
Corinthian order, in addition to some highly 
finished masonry. With the exception of the 
intrados of the arches, which are composed of 
a blue sort of brick, the whole structure is 
built of beautiful stone, if not as durable, equal 
in richness and brilliancy to Darlydale. The 
viaduct has an inclination from end to end of 
10 feet, and connects that part of the Shrews- 
bury and Chester Railway between Rhos-y- 
Medre and Chirk. It has been erected by 
Messrs. Makin, Mackenzie & Brassy, contract- 
ors, at a cost of upwards of 100,000/., being 
upwards of 30,000/. more than the Stockport 
viaduct. The cost of the timber required to 
form scaffolding, &c., for its erection, was 
15,0007., and between 300 and 400 masons | 
alone were employed during the whole time of || 
construction. — Liverpool Mercurg. 3 


OAKS. 


The following are said to be the largest || 
British oaks which we have on record :— || 
The Cowthorpe, in Yorkshire, which measures || 
forty-eight feet in circumference at a yard from | 
the ground; the Shrewsbury, forty-four feet at 
the bottom ; the Essex, thirty-six feet at the 
bottom, and known by the name of ‘‘ Fairlop ;”’ 
and the Hatfield, thirty-eight feet in eircum- 
ference, and one hundred and twenty feet 
high. — Builder. 


In a recent lecture at Liverpool, Mr. G. 
Dawson said, ‘I believe some of the best 
prophecies are to be found in the great poets. 
If I were asked whether I would consent to 
the destruction of our great historians or our 
great poets, one being obliged to go, I would 
choose to retain the latter. The historian is a 
teacher of facts, the poet of truths. 


CANINE SALMON FISHERS. 


A very remarkable custom, said to be one 
of remote antiquity, exists here. The Ewen- 
ny joins the Ogmore a little below Ogmore 
castle ; the river is shallow, contains a number 
of pools, and at its sea-side diffuses itself over 
the sand. When the river is low and the tide 


In the last number of the Journal des Savants 
M. V. Cousin calls the attention of philoso- 
| phers to the long-lost MS. by Roger Bacon, 
which remained buried for several centuries in 
the Abbey of Corbey—but which is now placed 
| in the Library at Amiens. M. Cousin gives 
| some account of the MS., which he states bears 
| on the first sheet this title :—Æogerius Bacon, 
| ordinis minorum, de rebus physicis, monas- 
| tertt sancti Petri Corbeiensis. The MS. con- 
| sists of 193 folio sheets of vellum ; the writing 
is that of the fourteenth century, and abounds 
| with abbreviations. It is principally devoted 
|| to. an examination of the physical philosophy 
| and metaphysics of Aristotle—and cannot fail 
to throw considerable light on the genius and 
philosophy of Roger Bacon. M. Cousin, who 
has carefully examined the MS., is of opinion 
that it demands the deepest study; and his 
| object is to draw the attention of philosophers 
| to so precious a document, in the hope that 
| some savant will be tempted to make it known 
to the scientific world. 


The commitee of the London Literary and 
| Scientific Institution have offered two prizes, 
of £10 and £5 respectively, to the authors 
of the best essays ‘‘On the Characteristics and 
Advantages of Literary and Scientific Institu- 
| tions, their Claims to the Support of Society, 
and the best Means of extending their Useful- 
ness.”’—Mr. Grote, Dr. Southwood Smith, 
and Mr. James W. Gilbart are to act as adju- 
dicators. 


Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 
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the sewin and salmon as they endeavor to 
escape across the shallows to the sea. The 
dogs are trained to seize the fugitives, and the 
struggle of men and animals constitute an 
animated and entertaining scene ; the dogs 
often leave an ugly mark in the back of the | 
fish. — Look of South Wales. 


NATURAL CRITICISM. 


I always listen with pleasure to the remarks 
made by country people on the habits of ani- 
mals. A countryman was shown Gainsbor- 
ough’s celebrated picture of the Pigs. “To 
be sure, said he, “they be deadly like pigs, 
but there is one fault—nobody ever saw three 
pigs feeding together, but what one of them 


is on the ebb, the fisherman station themselves | had his foot in the trough.’’ — Jesse’s Glean- 
with their cur dogs at the mouth, and “ club’’ | ings. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The following suggestion has been addressed 
to the English Journals by Mr. Alfred Novel- 
lo:— “It has long appeared to me that it 
would be very convenient to number the hours 
of the day from 1 to 24, beginning at mid- 
night; as the additional words, ‘‘morning,”’ 
‘“ afternoon,’”’ ‘evening,’ ‘‘.A.M.,” and 
‘ P.M.,” at present essential to specify the 
time, might be dispensed with, and we should 
then have a distinct name for each hour ina 
day. This is becoming more necessary to the 
proper understanding of railway time-bells, 
especially for the long lines. The proposed 
numbering would take no extra room in any 
tables, — as four figures are already required 
for the hours and their fractions. No difficulty 
would occur even with the clocks, which could | 
easily have the additional figures placed in an 
outer or inner circle on the face. —In England, 
I think this change would find universal adop- 
tion if two establishments would agree to adopt 
it — I mean the Post Office and the railways. | 
The announcement, ‘‘ The packet sails Sept. 
16 at 14 o’clock,”’ would completely explain 
the time, — instead of saying 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


—— 


The Council of the Art Union of London 
have offered the sum of £100 for an original bas- 
relief in plaster, on a base of twenty-four inch- 
es by eight inches high, to be afterwards en- 
graved by the anaglyphograph process for gen- 
eral distribution. The models are to be sent 


in by the Ist of March, 1849. 
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Benpa’s Hypravuıc Pipe Tue. — Until 
now the luxury of the hookah has been con- 
fined to the oriental and the luxurious rich ; 
but a simple and economical invention by Mr. 
Benda of Camomile street, has furnished the 
smoker with a stylish pipe-tube, constructed on 
the principle of the oriental hookah, the merits 


| of which, as is well known, consist in the de- 


struction of the disagreeable smell of the to- 
bacco oil, and the cooling of the tobacco 
smoke. All these advantages are combined in 
the small compass of the tube alluded to. The 
system of its operation is simple ; the smoke 
is conducted from the bowl into an inner tube, 
also of glass, from which it passes into the 
water contained in the outer cylinder, thence 
(cleansed and cooled) into the mouth. This 
is an invention calculated to perform the part 
of an intercessor between inveterate smokers 
and those who have an antipathy to the habit. 
Even ladies may be mollified towards smoking 
by the presence of an elegant ornament like 
the glass pipe, and the absence of the strong 
odors of the narcotic weed. 


The Jersey Times records the death, at the 
early age of 36, of Mr. John Le Capelain, the 
painter of the Album presented last year by 
the States of the island to the Queen. “Mr. 
Le Capelain,’’ says a correspondent of the 
Jersey Times, ‘‘was a rival of the first artists 
of England as a painter in water colors. Asa 
scenic artist he leaves a name behind him which 
will not soon be forgotten in the world of Art, 
and works which willbe everywhere cherished 
as household treasures by their possessors ; and 
in him Jersey has lost one of her most highly- 
endowed sons.”’ 


Platina having been discovered in the Alps 
by M. Gueymard, a retired mining engineer, 
the Conseil-Général des Mines has authorized 
searches to be made in that part of the Alps 
which is on the frontier of the department of the 
Isere. M. Gueymard supposes from the nature 
of the soil, that deposits of platina will be 
found in several localities.— Galignant. 


Short Reviews and Notices. 


The Brussels Herald mentions that a prize of 


1,000 francs is about to be offered by the lead- 


ers of the Peace Congress, recently assembled 
in that capital, for the best essay on the several 
subjects debated during its sitting. The Peace 
missionaries, meantime, are proceeding with 
their work, undeterred by the talking birds and 
singing trees that beset their path to turn them 
back by ridicule or by disdain. They remem- 
ber perhaps that the same sort of arguments 
have been employed—and in the same quar- 
ters—against other movements which originat- 
ed what are accepted truths of to day ; by none 
asserted so loudly and ostentatiously as by the 
said talking birds, who finally followed and af- 
fected to lead those whom thöy failed to tum 


back.—A meeting of the friends of peace is 


advertised to be held at Exeter Hall on Tues- 
day next, at which the President and Vice 
President of the Brussels Congress will be 
present. The object of the present assembling 
in London is, to present to the British Minis- 
try the address to the Governments of Europe 
and America voted in the Belgian capital. It 
will be followed up, it is understood, by like 
meetings in some of the large provincial towns, 
—and Paris and Frankfort are afterwards to be 
similarly canvassed in the interests of the cause. 

CARICATURES IN Romr.—The question of 
caricatures is foremost just now among the de- 
batable topics of Roman jurisprudence. Ros- 
si, whose countenance somewhat resembles that 
of La Mancha’s melancholy caballero, had taken 
time by the fore-lock and begun his reign by 
an interdiction of the prevalent freedom of the 
fine arts in political phyzziography. He found 
out that, in granting liberty of the press no 
mention was made by the Legislature of unli- 
censed lithographs, and he has, therefore, put 
forth his ban on this sort of fun. Alas! he has 
only drawn on his devoted head a swarm of 
hornets, and Don Pirlone (our Punch) comes 
out to day with the premier in his most unat- 
tractive aspect. The press in general takes up 
the cudgels for their brethren the wood cutters. 
— Roman Correspondent of the Daily News. 
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SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


GENERAL PrincıpLes or Tur Pumosorny 
or NATURE: with an Outline of some of its 
recent Developments among the Germans, em- 
bracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling, 
and Hegel, and Oken’s System of Nature. 
By J. B. Stallo, A.M., lately Professor of 
Analytical Mathematics, &c. in St. John’s 


College, N. Y. Boston; Crosby and Nichols. 


nn 
om mo men. 


The Philosophy of Nature (a very different 
thing from what is known in ‘this country un- 
der the name of Natural Philosophy) has, in 
modern times, found but few students except 
in Germany. Many reasons might be assign- 
ed for this fact; but the most obvious is, 
that the master minds of other highly eivilized 
countries have for a long time been forced to 
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give themselves up to a consideration of more 
ne and stirring subjects. In France, in 

ngland, and in America, the intellect of the 
age has principally been engrossed in the solu- 
| tion of questions having reference to the inter- 
ests of the passing moment, tariffs, banks, 
reform-bills, or navigation-laws ; and even if it 
has been permitted by the pressure of the 
times, to ascend to higher subjects, isolated 
points of doctrine, stated in arguments which 
appeal to the popular understanding, have 


been its sole alternative. But in Germany the. 


case has been very different. Arbitrary gov- 
ernments have rendered all political discussion 
of practical questions useless, as well as im- 
possible ; and, as freedom of worship has been 
| totally unknown, religious controversy, in so 
far as it may concern topics of practical inter- 
est, has been equally impracticable. The Ger- 
man, naturally of a contemplative disposition, 
has therefore spent the last century in theoriz- 
ing where he has not been able to act ; in ex- 
amining the very foundations of that political 
and religious structure, respecting the mere 
ornaments and minute details of which he has 
been forbidden to express an opinion. The 
result has been, that speculative philosophy 
has been the favorite study of almost all those 
who have received a liberal education. As 
with us, and in England, every man is more 
or less a politician, so in Germany, every one 
is a philosopher. The events now passing in 
that country, prove how great a mistake has 
been committed by the absolute powers, in 
thus forcing the attention of their subjects to 
first principles. Far better would it have been 
for them to have allowed external forms to 
have been the subjects of discussion ; the na- 
tion would not then have arrived at the con- 
elusion, which now, it is painfully visible, is 
widely prevalent, that the whole existing sys- 
tem of government and religion is contrary to 
nature and to sound reason. 

But we are wandering from our subject. 
We purposed merely to account for the fact 
that, in turning their attention to the philoso- 
phy of nature as a science, the students of all 
countries must for the present, and probably 
for a long time to come, resort to Germany for 
instruction. And, this being the case, the 
volume before us will certainly be a very use- 
ful manual for the beginner in this branch of 
science. The author has endeavored to bring 
before his readers the results of the most dis- 
tinguished philosophical systems of Germany, 
in clear and intelligible language. He has, 
on the whole, done so with considerable suc- 
cess ; only those who have attempted to render 
German philosophical writings into intelligible 


English, can form an idea of the extreme diffi- 
culty which their terminology presents to the 
unfortunate translator. 

We will not attempt to enter into a more 
minute examination of the contents of the 
work, as our limits would by no means allow 
us to do justice to it. If we were permitted 
to indulge in criticism, we should be disposed 
to maintain that the author is somewhat un- 
duly prepossessed in favor of Hegel, whose 
philosophy he asserts to be ‘‘ neither Panthe- 
ism, nor Spinozism.”? It is difficult to state 
with any degree of precision the religious 
teaching of Hegel, for, while on the one hand 
he shows us God as being only the indwelling 
or ‘immanent ” principle of thought and ac- 
tion in man, and the reason of man, therefore, 
as Deity in the highest grade of development, he 
represents him on the other hand, as a ‘‘trans- 
cendent,’’ self-existent Being. And so difficult 
is it to reconcile these two ideas, that it has 
very generally been believed that the philoso- 
phy of Hegel contains two sides; one exoterie, 
which is intended for the public at large, and 
avows a belief in the Christian creed, and the 
other for the initiated, esoteric, which has 
arrived at the most perfect scepticism. (See 
Biedermann, Deutsche Philosophie, vol. II. 
p: 462.) Hegel himself certainly avoids the 


gross Pantheism of Schelling’s early teaching ; | 


(we say early, because Schelling in his later 
years has struck into an entirely new course) 
he returns rather to the system propounded long 
since by Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Zeno, 
and teaches akosmism, the non-existence of the 
world. The only thing that is, is that which 
is thought (begriff;) but this principle he 
shrank, as we have seen, from applying in its 
full force to religious doctrines. Z’hat has 
been done by his followers, who have applied 


his method to the foundations of Christianity, 


with such fearless consistency, that negative 
criticism seems in them to have reached its cul- 
minating point. Hegel’s system must, like 
every other system, be judged in connection 
with its natural results; and those results are 


to be found in the works of the /ung-Hegeli- 


aner, among whom, Strauss, Bruno, Bauer, 
and Feuerbach, stand foremost. The latter 
crowns the achievements of this school, when 
he asserts that ‘‘ Religion is a dream, since it 
is our own conceptions that appear as existen- 
ces external to us.” (Die Religion ist ein 
Traum, indem unsere eigene Vorstellungen 
als Wesen ausser uns erscheinen.) - 

We know not any work which gives so clear 
and distinct an outline of the principal systems 
of philosophy which have been taught in Ger- 
many from the time of Kant to that of Hegel. 
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Marmvrra: A Legend, wherein are con- 
tained Homilies, Conversations, and Incidents 
of the Reign of Edward the Sixth. By Wil- 
liam Mountford, Clerk. Boston : Crosby and 
Nichols. 

Since we reviewed Euthanasy in a recent 
number ofthe Daguerreotype, we have enjoyed 
the advantage of becoming acquainted with 
Martyria, a former publication by the same 
author. It does not contain so many passages 
of striking beauty as Euthanasy ; the subject, 
perhaps, does not afford so much scope for it. 
But the style is equally remarkable for purity 
and elegance; there is the same vigor of 
thought, and vividness of imagination, and 
there is even more of practical application, and 
instruction in the graces of a Christian charac- 
ter. To very many readers, it will also pos- 
sess a greater degree of interest, as being ‘‘ A 
Legend,’’ conveying much curious and valua- 
ble, as well as deeply interesting information, 
respecting the early years of Protestanism, and 
many touching incidents from the lives and 
deaths of those holy men, who watered the 
Church with their blood. 

It will be observed by our readers that we 
speak of this, as of all other works, only with 
reference to its literary merits. Respecting 
the religious tenets of the author, and of the 
American Editor, it does not become us, as 
conductors of a Magazine of General Litera- 
ture, to express an opinion. 


Crristranity: The Deliverance of the 
Soul, and its Life. By William Mountford, 
A.M. Boston: Crosby and Nichols. 

Another little volume by Mr. Mountford. 
The reason assigned in the concluding para- 
graph of the last notice, must prevent us from 
doing more than calling the attention of our 
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readers to this publication. Mr. Mountford 
cannot write anything from which even those 
who differ from him in opinion, may not de- 
rive pleasure and advantage ; and, as he never 
speaks slightingly or disrespectfully of any re- 
ligious belief, there is no danger that the most 
fastidious reader will meet with anything to 
shock his feelings. We hope that we are not 
departing from our rule when we quote a single 
sentence, which strikes us as being expressed 
with peculiar force and elegance: ‘In the 
eighteenth century, in France, Diderot was 
not more disqualified for judging of purity and 
disinterestedness, than a son of this century 
is for estimating the a griori probability and 
propriety of a miracle.” 


Tur Marrrace Orrering : A Compilation 
of Prose and Poetry. Boston: Crosby and 
Nichols. 

À pretty little volume, containing selections 
in prose and poetry from the works of authors i in 
all ages and all countries, who have written,— 
and what author has not?—of love and marriage. 
Passages from the Bible, hymns by Heber and 
Keble, and scraps from many of the old wor- 
thies of the English Church, as well as from 
modern theological writers, give, on the whole, 
a serious and solemn tone to the work; but 
there are also selections of a lighter character ; 
and we are pleased to find among those to | 
whose writings recourse has been had, the 
names of Shakspeare, Thomson, Montgomery, | 
Southey, Tennyson, Burns, Moore, and Wash- 
ington Irving. | 

Those who may have to perform the usually 
puzzling task of selecting a slight token of re- 
gard for some fair and happy bride, will find 
this to be a very appropriate and tasteful pres- 
ent. 
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Vor, EL... oNo®s: 


THE ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND. 


_ À discovery has of late been made by our 
mob orators (or rather, we believe, has been’ 
borrowed by them from the French Republican 
writers, who are more properly entitled to the 
patent, ) that the great cause of all the evils of 
England is its aristocracy ; that the ““ people” 
are the mere slaves of this omnipotent, omnivo- 
rous, cruel, detestable, though rather shadowy, 
monster, which crushes them, tortures them, 
and grinds their bones to make it bread; and 
that there is no hope for the country until this 
same ‘‘ aristocracy ’’ has been annihilated, or, 
at least, deprived of the power of trampling on 
the ‘‘ people”’ any longer. Of this school of 
philosophers, “Mr. John Hampden, junior,”’ 
(as he calls himself,) in his work entitled, 
The Aristocracy of England, a History for 
the People, * is the acknowledged Coryphæus ; 
on that account we have thought it part of 
our duty to make ourselves acquainted with 
the yolume, and we now invite our readers to 


| accompany us, not indeed in a review of it (for 


that would require more space than Fraser 
can afford to the demolition of vermin, ) but in 
a short razzia which we propose making into 
the wilderness of falsehood, absurdity, and 
wickedness, which its pages present to the dis- 
gusted student. 

We must say at once what we think and feel 
about this book, though at the risk of deter- 
ring the reader from favoring us with his com- 
pany any further. It is the most painful dis- 
play of utter malevolence and badness of heart, 
deliberately indulging itself in heaping abuse, 
and with it the hatred of the ignorant, the un- 
happy, and the excitable, on the heads of the 
objects of its aversion, regardless of truth, 
honor, or even of consistency, that we ever 
had the misfortune to meet with. 

The work has one sole and simple object, 
though pursued by somewhat complicated and 
laborious means; which is to express and to 
excite in the rest of mankind, a hearty and utter 
abhorrence of that class of individuals common- 
ly called in advertisements, “the nobility and 
gentry.”” The means employed consist chiefly 
of varied and profuse applications of that species 
of argument or no-argument, known to logi- 
cians as the Fallacia medii non distributi : 
a sufficiently old and vulgar rhetorical artifice, 
to be sure, yet one which seldom fails in pro- 
ducing its effect upon the sympathizing audi- 


* The 
People. 
pp. 336. 
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ence. The method isas follows : — First, the 
people to be abused are invested with some 
vague general name ; if one which is already 
rather invidious, so much the better; say, 
““ aristocracy :”’ next, a great number of other 
people, who are, or have been, or might have 
been, also called “ aristocracy,’’ are approved 
(or asserted, which does quite as well) to have 
been guilty of all kinds of tyranny, misgovern- 
ment, oppression, crime, and abomination : 
then comes a little mistiness in the argument, 
something like that which is observable about 
a conjuror’s hands just before the orange be- 
comes a live pigeon, with the lady’s watch tied 
round its neck, but which the reader is re- 
quested, and indeed expected not to notice ; 
and lastly, there comes a grand burst of indig- 
nant denunciation, in which all the tyranny, 
misgovernment, oppression, crime, and abomin- 
ation, committed by ‘‘ aristocracy’ in gener- 
al, are heaped upon the unfortunate head, 
shoulders, and back of ‘‘ aristocracy’’ in particu- 
lar ; and the ‘acute and high-spirited British 
people,” ““the people, the fruitful soil of all 
imagination, of all constructiveness, of all valor, 
daring enterprise, success, and national glory,” 
are called upon to shake off and annihilate these 
‘€ mere vermin that ride in the lion’s mane,”’ 
this ‘‘ one great and hideous evil of England ;”’ 
these men who ‘‘ have lived and fattened on 
the blood of the whole world,” who have 
‘‘heaped murder and crime on themselves and 
this nation for the selfish purposes of their own 
aggrandizement ; ” these ‘ great vultures who 
rey on the rich and ever springing liver 
of the bound Prometheus of Great Britain ;”’ 
these ‘‘ impudent pick-pockets ;’’ these ‘‘ cor- 
morants who feast on and drink the very life’s 
blood ”’ of John Bull; these ‘‘ usurpers whose 
property is wholly made up of fraudulent acqui- 
sitions from the Crown, the Church, and the 
People ;”’ these ‘‘ locusts ; ?” this ‘ herd of the 
Epicurean sty, who through their thefts, their 
frauds, and their oppressions, have sent mil- 
lions of resplendent souls, in groans and tears, 
through the narrow places of this world ;”’ 
this ‘‘ effeminate, stupid, and imbecile class ; ”’ 
these ‘‘ beasts of prey ;”’ this “rabble of im- 
postors!”’ And the author, in “a transport 
of patriotism and universal philanthropy,”’ ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Free do we call ourselves, while we 
stand in the eye of Heaven shaking our chains, 
and the very angels blush at the ignominious 
spectacle ! ”’ 
The following passage will give a tolerable 
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The Aristocracy of England. ' 


notion of the animus of the writer, and the 
professed object of the work : 


What, indeed, are these kings, lords, and com- 
mons? ‚Where does the power, said to be in- 
vested in them, really reside ? Let the people 
of England ask themselves that great question, 
and they will find in its answer the one great 
root and source, the one great mystery, of all 
their troubles. They will find that their boasted 
House of Commous is but the engine of aristoc- 
racy, to cheat them with a show of freedom, 
while they, through its means, rob, and plunder, 
and scourge them to their hearts’ content. They 
will find that they have not the power to move 
a finger of the House of Commons: that the aris- 


urious aristocracy, as the world never before saw 
— are, in truth, the possessors of all and every 
thingin England. They possess the Crown, for 
itis the great bauble and talisman of all their 
wealth and honors. They possess the House of 
Commons, by their sons, their purses, and their 
influence. They possess the Church and the 
State, the Army and the Navy. They possess 
all offices at home and abroad. They possess 
the land at home, and the colonies to the end of 
the earth. And, what is more, they possess the 
property and the profits of every man; for they 
have only to stretch out their great arm in a vote 
of the House of Commons, and they can take it 
as they please. 

If there be a man who doubts this awful state 
of things; who doubts whether England — the 
great, indefatigable, high hearted England — be 
the patrimony and possession of the aristocracy, 
let him attempt to check any act of extrava- 
gance ; to work any necessary reform; to extend 
in the slightest degree, the liberty of the subject, 
through the medium of the House of Commons. 

For my part, it shall in this volume be my 
task to lay bare the one great and hideous evil of 
England ; to show the one great cause of all our 
derangements, and all our distresses, — the usur- 
pation of the total powers of the constitution by 
an overgrown aristocracy, and the strange mon- 
strosities which, in the course of this usurpation, 
it has perpetrated.— (P. 7.) 


To a book conceived in this spirit, and 
worked out by these means, the author has the 
cool impudence to annex the name of John 
Hampden! Cool impudence is, in truth, 
nearly as great a characteristic of this writer, 
as audacious misrepresentation or deliberate 
malevolence. John Hampden, indeed! No, 
no: right or wrong, patriot or rebel, John 
Hampden was, at all events, a gentleman, and 
would have scorned to take a weapon against 
the deadliest enemy out of your armory, Mr. 
suppose we say, Flamden? Yes, that 
shall be your title for the future ; we will not 
dishonor a great historic name by linking it with 
the dirty and wicked stuff with which we have 
to deal. 

There are two words which, whenever one 


meets with them in modern writings, one ‘may 
feel pretty sure that some fallacy, more or less 
intentional, is about to be perpetrated. One 
is ‘ Aristocracy,’’? and the other “ People.” 
The words are in themselves so vague, and 
have been soled, misused, and twisted about 
in social and political discussions, now terms of 
abuse, now of boasting and praise, now mean- 
ing one thing, now another, now a whole, now 
a part, that they have become positive nuisances ; 
and it is high time to dismiss them altogether 
from the language. Our demagogues, how- 
ever, will never give up such useful weapons ; 


it is so very convenient to have an abstraction. 
tocracy — such a mighty, and wealthy, and lux- | 


to denounce and defy, without any misgivings 
about the attorney-general ! | 

What a curious list of definitions we should 
get if we could oblige everybody who has 
used this word ‘‘ aristocracy,”? for the last six 
months, to set down what he meant by it! It 
may mean simply the peerage ; it may mean 
all the upper classes ; it may mean a privileged 
and exclusive class, like the old nobility of 
Venice or Poland. A French Red Republi- 
can would say, it was everybody attached’ to 
any existing constitution. When a drunken | 
blackguard is sent to the treadmill for making 
a disturbance, his friends are informed at the 
next meeting of the Open Air Debating Soci- 
ety that another victim has been sacrificed at 
the altar of the aristocratic Moloch ; meaning 
thereby, the policemen and magistrate. To 
the Celtic patriot, the aristocracy are the sup- 
porters of the trebly-accursed Union ; to the 
tuft-hunter, people who live in Belgravia, and 
are considered desirable acquaintance ; General 
Foy (as quoted and approved of by Flamden) 
said, in the French Chambers, that it was ‘‘ the 
league, the coalition of those who wish to con- 
sume without producing, live without working, 
oceupy all public places without being compe- 
tent to fill them, and seize upon all honors 
without meriting them ;” and finally Flamden 
himself gives such an extended sense to this 
hateful noun substantive, that one cannot help 
wondering sometimes, as one reads his books, | 
Who are the People, if all these are the Aris- 
tocracy ? 

The following extracts will show whom he 
includes under, the term, at least for the pur- 
poses of abuse, and so far as they have been 
guilty of any available crimes, oppressions, or 
follies :— 


At this hour, spite of the Reform-bill, which 
was to annihilate its aggressions, it [the Aristoc- 
racy] stands the great triumphant Colossus of all 
property, all government, and all power in this 
country. Ifany one should ask me what the 
aristocracy possesses in this nation, I would ask 
him what it does not possess? THE Arisroc- 
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RACY OF ENGLAND POSSESSES EVERYTHING 
IN THIS COUNTRY. We have traced its history, 
let us now trace its possessions. These are : — 
1. The Crown; 2. The State, with all its offices, 
taxes, and pensions; 3. The Army and Navy; 
4. The Church in England, Wales, Ireland, and 
the colonies, with all its dignities and livings; 
5. The crown-lands, and nearly all the land of 
England; 6. The publie charities; 7. Ireland 
and the colonies, India, Canada, Australia, the 
West Indies, the Cape, the Mauritius, &c. &c.— 
(P.219,) 

Again, — 

The crown was usurped by the Tudors, a 
branch, and a very insignificant branch, of the 
aristocracy in the fourteenth century, and re- 
mains with their descendants ; and ıs, THERE- 
| FORE, itself only a portion of the great and tow- 
ering aristoeracy of England. —(P. 221.) 


What logie, by the way! And if we are 
| not mistaken, we recollect reading, at p. 102, 
when the immediate object was to show what a 
| set of contemptible dogs our monarchs have all 
|| along been, that only three generations before 
Elizabeth’s time the Tudors were “ an incon- 
| siderable family of Welshmen;” therefore 
(quite as conclusively,) the crown is only a 
portion of the PEOPLE. 

But never mind, let us get on with our ex- 
tracts : — 


It has sueceeded in possessing itself of every- 
thing belonging to the British people,— govern- 
ment, colonies, offices, taxes, pensions, public 
charities, corn-laws, and in fact, of everything. 
—(P. 46. 

Every Aida man who looks well into the 
actual state of facts, will see that this [the Bri- 
tish] constitution has long ceased to exist ; that 
there is no such thing as the British constitution, 
| according to the popular idea of it; that the 
people have no house, and the monarch little or 
no political existence, but is the mere gilded 
puppet of Darby and Joan. We will go a little 
nearer, and trace some of the most striking 
means by which this grand delusion has to this 
hour been so successfully kept up, and by which 
the aristocracy have contrived in reality to pos- 
sess themselves of everything in this country, — 
of the Church and the State ; the House of Lords 
and House of Commons; the sovereignty in the 
cabinet, and the possession of all offices; the 
army and the navy; the colonies abroad and the 
land at home; in a word, of everything in Eng- 
land but the debt which they have bestowed on 
the people and left them to pay; and the trade 
which they despise, yet continue to extract the 
sweets of, through the medium of taxation, in 
office, salaries, and pensions. —(P. 166.) 


Now it is pretty plain that all this may be 
either perfectly true or perfectly false, accord- 
ing to the definition which you choose to affix to 
the word. Of course, if every minister is an 


aristocrat, it is quite true that the aristocracy. 
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are in possession of the government: 7f every 
holder of church preferment is an aristocrat, 
itis quite true that they have seized upon the 
Church, and so on through the whole list; 
and in this point of view the whole of the book 


Bw 


is nothing more or less than a mere dilated | 
truism ; and all its grand declamation, histori- | 


cal learning, and statistical demonstration, 
amounts, when it's fried (as Sam Slick would 
say,) just to this, — that in this oppressed 
and unfortunate country, ever since the Nor- 
man conquest at least, influential men have 
always had influence, and powerful men have 
always had power; that the cruel have fre- 
quently committed cruelties, and the ambitious 
have often been grasping ; that all the property 
in England is entirely in the hands of the 
proprietors thereof: that the bench is monopo- 
lized by the judges, and the church by the 
clergy ; that all the commissions in the army 
and navy are held by naval and military offi- 
cers; that the peerage has the exclusive pos- 
session of the House of Lords; and that the 
ministry and other government functionaries, 
with their officials, absolutely engross all public 
salaries, pay, and pensions. 

This is all that the book really proves ; but, 
of course, it is not all nor any part of what 
Flamden wishes to prove ; and his great strug- 
gle throughout is so to shuffle, mystify, and 
ring the changes on this one unfortunate word, 
‘‘ aristocracy,’ as to be able to make it ap- 
pear that what is true of it in one of its mean- 
ings is true of it in another‘; and so to jumble 
up the aristocracy (nobility and gentry) with 
the aristocracy (possessors of everything, ) and 
the aristocracy (of England in the present day) 
with the aristocracy (of every country under 
the sun since the world began,) so as to pro- 
duce the impression that he has proved of the 
one what is in fact only ¢dentical with the oth- 
er: in other words, that the nobility and gen- 
try of the present day are the possessors of 
everything in England ; and if they did not 
commit, are responsible for, and must bear the 
odium of, all the sins that anything else called 
aristocracy ever committed. 

Before we go further, let us just ask in our 
turn, What is this aristocracy of England ? 
The simple fact is,— we are almost ashamed 
to state gravely such notorious truths, but it is 
not our fault,—the simple fact, as every hon- 
est man who knows anything of our social and 
constitutional condition, and is not misled by 
words, must be aware is, that there is not, 
properly speaking, in England any aristocracy 
at all; there are only upper classes. It is 
true the senate is hereditary, but that alone 
does not constitute an aristocracy. There are 


no noble or privileged races here ; there is no 
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line drawn through the middle of society, di- 
viding it into two sections, neither of which 
may mingle with the other, and of which the 
upper alone is capable of power and property. 
Every place, every prize in Church or State, 
army or navy, on the bench or in the legisla- 
ture—rank, wealth, and honors, are open to 
every man in these kingdoms alıke ; open not 
only in constitutional theory, but in practice 
and in fact. It is not, to be sure, very likely 
that, exceptin times of great social convulsion, 
any one man should ascend from the bottom 
of the ladder to the top of it in his own per- 
son; but that two or three generations should 
do it is not only possible but common : we see 
it every day. What is the use of reasoning 
with men who will not take cognizance of the 
most obvious facts under their very eyes? 
Look round you ; make a list of all the men 
who are at this moment in possession of pow- 
er, place, wealth, dignity, or any one of the 
desirable things of this world ; and say how 
many of them can, in any conceivable sense, 
be classed among an exclusive and privileged 
aristocracy ? Why, it is notorious that three 
fourths of them at least are not three genera- 
tions removed from the ranks of “ the people,” 
from which they and their ancestors rose by 
their talents and energiés, as a matter of course, 
in the career which is open and free as air to 
all. What obstacle, or ghost of an obstacle, 
does society or law place in the way of any 
man, high or low, who would better his 
condition and raise himself from the station 
in which he was born to a higher one? On 
the other hand, fast as the sons of the middle 
and lower classes are rising into the upper, 
the sons of the ‘‘ aristocracy” are sinking into 
the common mass of the nation. Every son, 
every descendant of the ‘‘ haughtiest”’ peer in 
the realm, except one individual in each gen- 
eration, is a mere commoner, and, wken one 
or two degrees removed, ceases to have any 
connection with the ‘‘aristocratic’’ stock from 
which he sprang. Primogeniture, which many 
declaimers, and be sure our author among the 
rest, denounce as an aristocratic contrivance 
for keeping up class distinction, is, in truth, 
a highly democratic element in our social status ; 
it sends down at once three-fourths of our best 
blood into the ranks of ‘the people.” In 
countries really governed by an aristocracy, 
that is by a privileged race, all the sons of 
nobles are noble too; a noble can no more 
become a plebeian than a plebeian can become 
a noble. What have we of this here? Our 
aristociacy (if you will use the word,) is only 
an aristocracy of social station, not of caste or 
privilege ; it is, in short, nothing but the up- 
per classes for the time being. Whether the 


laws of England are more favorable than they 
should be to the upper classes for the time be- 
ing, at the expense of the middle and lower 
classes for the time being ; whether the upper 
classes for the time being have in times past 
done, or now do, all that they ought; are 
questions important, indeed, but which cannot 
be disposed of by calling them aristocrats and 
then denouncing aristocracy, inasmuch as up- 
per classes in some form or other, and under 
some name or other, there must be in every 
society, and wherever they are the same con- 
siderations must arise. 

In the presence of facts so notorious, one 
may feel pretty certain that any attempt to 
make out a case against ‘the aristocracy 
of England’ on historical or genealogical 
grounds, must be a ridiculous failure, leading 
the writer into a string of absurdities and self- 
contradictions. This task, nevertheless, Flam- 
den undertakes ; and it must be conceded to 
him, that what he lacks in conclusiveness he 
fully makes up in virulence. Virulence, how- 
ever, may make a man trip a little now and 
then ; and in this case it leads our author into 
a second or inner circle of inconsistencies, which 
get involved with the greater system in a way 
which it really gives one a headache even to 
contemplate. For at the same moment that 
he is anxious to connect the present aristocracy 
with the aristocracy of all preceding ages, so 
as to give the former the benefit of all the 
crimes of the latter, he is also so eager to mor- 
tify the haughty tyrants on what he conceives 
to be their tender point, namely, the pride of 
birth and ancestry, that he is perpetually 
showing that their lordships are, after all, the 
merest contemptible upstarts, sprung from the 
dregs of the people ; and vice versa, while he 
is loudly exalting the virtues, power, genius, 
courage, and strength of the ‘‘ people’’ above 
the ‘‘ poor hocuspocus of aristocracy,” he, 
nevertheless, cannot refuse himself the gratifi- 
cation of pointing to the low origin of enno- 
bled families for the purpose of abusing and 
degrading them. Now, adopting your division 
of the nation, how can sons of the people be 
aristocrats? Adopting your scale of merit, 
how can it be a reproach to be a son of the 
people? There is a dilemma for you to medi- 
tate upon, Mr. Flamden. Since the work 
must thus, from its very nature, be made up 
of inconsistencies and contradictions, it is not 
necessary to give any extracts from it to 
complete the demolition and exposure of the 
writer ; but as it is amusing to see a man (me- 
taphorically, at least) deliberately sawing at 
his own throat, and cutting down the branch on 
which he is sitting, let us follow him in detail 
through a few pages of this precious production. 
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The principal part of the work consists, as 
we have said, of a genealogical and historical 
attempt to make the aristocracy of the present 
day responsible for, or at least to give them 
the benefit of all the odium of, every crime, 
fault, or folly committed by any member of 
the aristoeraey since the Norman conquest. 
Our author opens, acecordingly, with a denun- 
ciation of ‘‘ the wretched fallacy of blood and 
descent, the most wretched and miserable fal- 
lacy,” he says, ‘‘ which ever cursed the human 
race ; being the pretext for every insolence and 
every species of tyranny amongst men, and 


being besides the most hollow bubble that ever 


was blown by pride: for there is no beggar 
who, if he could trace his pedigree, would not 
find himself descended from kings, and no 
king who is not descended from beggars.”’ 
Very good. But if it is a hollow bubble 
when blown by pride, how comes it that it is 
not equally hollow and equally a bubble when 
blown by malevolence? Ifa man has no busi- 
ness to claim consideration on account of the 
virtues, talents, or eminence of his ancestor, 
what right have you, Mr. Flamden, to hold him 
up to publie detestation on account of the mis- 
deeds or stupidity cf his ancestor? If every 
beggar is descended from kings, and every king 
from beggars (which is very possible, and may 
be very true,) why then, according to your 
own definitions, every beggar is an aristocrat, 
and every king a son of the people. And now 
what becomes of the whole scope and argument 
of your book? But, stay! blood and descent, 
it seems, make up no such wretched fallacy, 
after all, provided they be of the sort which 
Flamden approves of: ‘the blood of the mid- 
dle classes, ‘ earth’s best blood’ ?” is an excel- 
lent thing, and a man may well be proud to 
have that flowing in his veins (as if every man 
had not!); and yet not quite the middle classes 
either ; we ought to go a little lower :—‘‘ Never 
let the glorious truth be forgotten that the good 
and the salvation of the world always come, and 
always have come, from the Hur. Christ 
came thence ; the patriarchs, the prophets, and 
apostles, came thence ; the greatest sages and 
philosophers, the true founders and builders 
of national wealth and glory, of the power and 
the happiness of man, have come thence in all 
ages.” —(P. 325.) An uncommonly fine 
piece of writing that, Mr. Flamden ; and since, 
as you truly observe, there is no king, and, of 
course, & fortiori, no aristocrat, who does not 
come thence also, we are glad to find that 
kings and aristocrats have at least a little of 
the right ichor within them, though, of course, 
a good deal adulterated by the infusion of the 
“purer” article. But hold again. Where 
does this purer article itself come from ? There 
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really seems to be some little confusion in your 
argument here, Mr. F. ; something very like 
reasoning in a circle. But no doubt you can 
clear it up. Hut or no hut, it is certain that 
an aristocrat can have no good in him. That 
you have proved so very satisfactorily that we 
Le not mind such a trifling inconsistency as 
this. 

‘The period from which the English aris- 
tocracy dates its origin is that of the Norman 
conquest. Aristocracy, indeed, there was in 
the country before ; but that was annihilated 
by the Normans, and this epoch was the 
vaunted birthday of our nobility.—(P. 8.) 
It is not often that we can accuse our author 
of too great forbearance ; but really, in the 
present case, we must say that he is very unwise 
in giving up so recklessly such a copious source 
of invective as the history of the Saxon times 
would have afforded him. Think of the ravages 
and tyranny of Hengist and Horsa, and their 
followers! These surely constituted too good 
a theme to be thrown away, even if you were 
not inclined to go back to the human sacrifices 
of the Druids (which might have furnished an 
excellent argument against the present bench 
of bishops,) or the defeat of Cassivelaunus by 
Cæsar (which might have gone far to show that 
the Duke of Wellington is no great shakes of 
a general after all.) What though the Saxon 
aristocracy were annihilated by the Normans 
(which, however, nobody who has read Jvanhoe 
will believe)? that was no reason for leaving 
them out. The Norman followers of William 
the Conqueror have all been annihilated too ; 
at least there is no ground for ‘‘ the proud pre- 
tence of our proud nobles,’”’ that they “ for- 
sooth, are descended from the gallant and 
chivalrous Normans,’’ as you yourself demon- 
strate with the utmost vigor and satisfaction ; 
and yet you bring them on the stage with ad- 
mirable effect, and in a way which must be 
perfectly convincing to every reader, provided 
he agreed with you before he began, and posess 
the faculty of forgetting what he has seen on 
one page before he turns over to the next. 

But, however, so be it. Let the period from 
which the English aristocracy dates its origin 
be the Norman conquest. Here, then, in a.p. 
1066, we take our stand: here the broad, 
unmistakable, and impassable line is to be 
drawn : the aristocracy are ranged on one side, 
and the people on the other. Here are the 
oppressors, there are the oppressed ; here the 
vultures, there the lambs. Let us now trace 
the two streams through the eight centuries 
that succeed ; they can never mingle, of course. 
Aristocracy remains aristocracy, and people 
people ; let each class be judged by the deeds 
of its own sons ; and let the curtain rise. 
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Well, it must be confessed that this aristoc- 


racy of ours ¢s a terribly bad set. In the first 
place, they (that is, the Normans who came 
over with William the Conqueror, it is all the 
same thing) were ‘‘a swarm of the most des- 
perate and needy adventurers, a rascal rabble 
of vagabond thieves and plunderers.”’ (AI 
the nearer to the hut, Mr. Flamden, so we are 
surprised that youshould reckon that areproach ; 
but let us get on.) As for being Normans, 
‘they were not, in fact, one half of them what 
they pretended to be, Normans ;’’ and if they 
had been, “Who are the Normans? Why, 
the Danes! Yes, the proud aristocracy of 
England—such of them as have any long known 
descent at all, are actually descended from the 
Danes! They are the legitimate issue of this 
bloody and barbarous people!’ It is hard to 
stand up for the aristocracy of England after 
such a conclusive blow as that: but we must 
proceed in the horrid exposure. The leader 
of these ‘‘ vultures,”’ William of Normandy, 
‘one of the bloodiest tyrants in history, was 
so much for his blood—a bastard, the son of 
one Harlotta, a tanner’s daughter, of the town 
of Falaise.” So much for his blood, indeed! 
It does not seem to have occurred to you, Mr. 
F., that this is a pretty good proof that the Aut 
can produce bloody tyrants as well as the castle 
sometimes! These pseudo-Normans, “the 
sweeping and refuse of all Europe” (the hut 
again !) headed by this ‘‘ Frenchified Dane, this 
bastard of pure blood, commenced a general 
war of extermination and confiscation,” to trace 
which at length “would be to write a volume 
of the most unmitigated horrors which ever 
blackened the page of history.” ‘‘ This army 
of human fiends—of what an old Norman calls 
a host of ‘ Normans, Burgolouns, thieves, and 
felons,’ went on in a fury of carnage over all 
Northumberland, burning towns, villages, 
houses, and crops, and slaying men, women, 
children, and cattle, with indiscriminate rage.”’ 
What abominable villains! Besides, William 
made them a speech, which is ‘‘in every way 
a most remarkable speech, and one which ought 
never to be forgotten by Englishmen. It pro- 
claims to them, in most unequivocal language, 
that great truth, which I shall have only too 
frequent occasion in the course of this volume 
to illustrate, that the aristocracy of England 
hold their property and privileges by right of 
conquest, and that we, the people, are, in fact, 
to this day, the slaves, not only of conquest, 
but of a Danish conquest.’? The infamous 
thieves! We are really getting quite excited 
against this intolerable aristocracy. The weight 
of historical evidence, and of Flamdenian elo- 
quence, is perfectly overwhelming! Down 
with the ‘‘ Franco-Danish wretches !’’ “The 
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all that those followers had got was taken away 


ruthless Conqueror divided the whole country 
amongst his equally ruthless Norman followers. 
All lands passed gradually by confiscation into 
their possession ; and ruus did the aristocracy 
of England acquire the bulk of the lands of the 
nation.”’ It is really too bad! But stop a 
moment. What is this that we read in the 
next page? “ Great numbers of his (the Con- 
queror’s) chiefs, glutted with spoil, preferred 
returning to enjoy it in their own country. 
William was highly enraged at this desertion. 
He confiscated again the estates which he had 
granted to such men in this country.” Pres- 
ently afterwards, ‘‘in the reign of Rufus, other 
causes thinned out this original Norman stock, 
without introducing others.” When William 
Rufus had prevailed over the party of his 
brother Robert, ‘ all those barons who had op- 
posed him fled, and their estates were confis- 
cated. After that, a great conspiracy broke 
out against him among those barons who re- 
mained. These were defeated and destroyed 
in various ways, or escaped in troops to the 
Continent; and their estates here were confis- 
cated.”” Presently afterwards, again, Henry | 
(Beauclerc) ‘‘ pursued the same. policy, and 
this caused a still greater clearing out of the 
Jirst race of Normans ; till,” says the historian, 
“one by one, nearly all the great nobles, the 
sons of the men who had achieved the conquest | 
of England, were driven out of the land as | 
traitors and outlaws, and their estates and hon- 
ors were given to new men, to the obscure 
followers of the new court.”’ 

Here Flamden comes out with a grand flour- 
ish, thinking that the reader will not perceive 
how completely he is cutting his own throat 
thereby. ““ What now,” he exclaims, ‘‘ be- 
comes of all the boasts of high blood? Of 
descent from those victorious Normans who 
won England at Hastings? Here we have the 
clear declaration of history, that these, and the 
sons of these, had either gone out, or were driv- | 
en out, till scarcely one of them remained.” 
Very well. But what also becomes of your 
fine descriptions of the atrocities committed by 
these victorious Normans, if the present aris- 
tocracy have nothing to do with them? How 
is it that the division of the country by the 
Conqueror among his followers is the source 
from which “ the aristocracy of England ac- 
quired the bulk of the lands of this nation,” 
if, within a few years after that division, 


from them, and they themselves expelled the 
kingdom? We have made a little slip there, 
Mr. F.; perhaps we had better cancel the last 
few pages in our next edition, and take our 
history up a little later; and, if the space 
must be filled up with something, we might 


| put in a few passages from the records of At- 


tila, or Timour the Tartar : they admit of be- 
ing quite as highly seasoned with virtuous and 
patriotic indignation, and are just as much to 
the purpose. | th 

‘ But,” says our author, as if anticipating 
some such little expostulation as we have ahove 
ventured upon, “if the proud blood of the 
present day be not descended from those first 
conquerors, as it appears evident enough that 
it is not, there is every reason to believe that 
it is descended from a much meaner, but 
equally rapacious brood, thieves, parasites, 
low adventurers, and raffians of all descrip- 
‘tions, which continued at all possible oppor- 
tunities to stream over from the Continent for 


| ages, and to slip into the service and favoritism 


of a succession of the worst monarchs that 
ever sat on any throne.” And thus taking a 
fresh start, off he goes again in the same strain. 
Is not this utter coolness and impudence, with 
which a self-convieted liar proposes that we 
should change the subject, without a word of 
explanation or apology, really too bad? Truly, 
he must have great confidence, either in the 
stupidity or the uninquiring sympathy of his 
readers ! 

We cannot, of course, follow the writer 
through the whole history of England down to 
the present time. The use he makes of it may 
be guessed from the specimen we have given 
(which is an abstract of but ten or eleven pages 
of the book; within so small a space does he 


i not scruple to insert such a mass of inconsist- 


ency and absurdity!) ; we have throughout 
the same strain of insane rant, the same deter- 
mination to attribute all the evils of the country 
to one exclusive cause, the same spirit of bitter 
yet suicidal malevolence, so eager to avail itself 
of every possible topic of abuse, that it cannot 
bear to omit one, though it is absolutely con- 
tradictory to another. One would have thought 
that even a demagogue would not have impu- 
dence enough to attempt at the same time to 
prove that the aristocracy has always been a 
distinct, exclusive class, whose history can be 
traced apart from that of the people, and that 
the aristocracy has nothing in the way of pedi- 
gree or race to boast of, and is all sprung 
from the middle and lower classes—yet so it 
is; and it is really almost amusing to see the 
number of times that he shifts his ground, and 
contradicts himself on this one head alone. We 
have seen how coolly he discards the Conquer- 
or’s followers, after making such use of their 
sins as suits his purpose, and substitutes a new 
set of invaders in their stead. Scarcely has 
he taught us to detest the aristocracy for the 


| misdeeds of these, than we find that we have 
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avain been wasting our antipathies, for these 
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are not the root of the aristocracy either. 
During the Tudor times, the whole of the old 
race was lopped off, and a new growth of 
“ wolves and leeches,”’ “‘ asses in lions’ skins,” 
‘toads’? and ‘‘ salamanders”? (as they are 
called, with quite an embarras of metaphori- 
cal riches), came in; so that, at page 77, we 
have once more to dismiss all that we have be- 


ss) 


fore read about the aristocracy, as nothing to | 


the purpose, and to begin again from, say, the 
middle of the sixteenth century. But only to 
be again disappointed : from this position also 
we are to be dislodged. For we find at page 292, 
that what ““ knocks the whole pretentious system 
completely on the head is, that George IIT. 
manufactured, as may be seen in any book of the 
peerage, no less than five hundred and twenty- 
two peers! Now, take from the present num- 
ber five hundred and seventy-three — these 
manufactures of George III.—and there re- 
main but fifty-one which could possibly be of 
prior date ; and this is completely corroborated 
by the fact, stated by both heralds and peer- 
ages, that, at the end. of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, there were not fifty-six nobles.” So 
that, after all, it is no use to go further back 
than the days of George III., and we may 
just forget, as fast as we can, all that we have 
read up to page 290, or thereabouts. But we 
might have spared ourselves the trouble of cul- 
ling this posy of anomalies from separate pas- 
sages, for the author very complacently sums 


up for us his own series of contradictions in. 


these words :— 


“We have shown in this history how vain and 
ridiculous are all the pretences of pure blood, 
and of Norman descent. We have shown that 
that very Norman descent is but a descent from 
the savage Danes. We have shown further, 
that even the few who can trace their genealo- 
gy up to Norman times, can claim no distinction 
there. We have shown how, from age to age, 
fresh swarms from the Continent, of such des- 
perate and characterless adventurers, entered 
the army and service of our monarchs in the 
most distracted @#imes, and filled up the lists 
of the titled. We have shown how every title 
of note has successively rested on the heads of 
traitors, murderers, and the vilest of men. So 
that even those who can trace themselves to 
Norman times, trace out only their own infamy, 
affiliating themselves on some monster disgrace- 
ful to his country, or to the mere bakers, and 
butchers, and cooks, of the lordly Normans, 
&e.—(p. 290.) 


And all this in the same book in which the 
English aristocracy is called a “ corporate 
body,” which “ has sustained nearly eight hun- 
dred years of daring assumption of exclusive 
wealth, honor, and privileges” (p. 219) ; 
and with a glorious stretch of audacity, or, 


perhaps, in this case, of ignorance, is even 
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compared with an institution which not only is 


| utterly unlike it, but is its direct opposite— 


that of the Hastern caste, which our author 
takes the opportunity to denounce, en passant, 
as ‘‘the worst, the most malignant, the most 
disastrous spirit, which ever issued from the 
regions of perdition.’’—(P. 6.) 

We need not trouble the reader with de- 
monstrating how utterly one half of all this 
destroys the other. The professed object of 
the book is to exalt the ‘‘ People”’ over the 
‘“ Aristocracy ;’’ and the whole tendency of it 
is to show, that to make any distinction of the 
kind is impossible, and that the aristocracy is 
continually being renewed out of, and continu- 
ally sinking into, the ranks of the people; 
that the people of one generation supply the 
aristocracy of another, and the aristocracy of 
one generation the people of another. Is it 
not rich to hear a man in the same breath ridi- 
culing upstarts, and yet denouncing the pre- 
tensions of rank ; proclaiming the immaculate 
virtues of ‘the people,” and yet filling a book 
with a list of the tyrannies, baseness, and 
crimes, committed by sons of the people ; call- 
ing the aristocracy a corporation eight hundred 
years old, and the next minute proving that it 
is a mere mushroom growth of yesterday! 

But the grandest and most sweeping instance 
of self-immolation remains to be noticed. To- 
wards the end of the book, tie author pro- 
poses to show what an infinitely superior thing 
the people is to the aristocracy ; and ‘‘ to put 
the matter,’’ as he says, ‘‘to the test of plain 
and literal fact,” he proposes to ‘‘ take from, 
our annals the names of those who have been, 
in every track of knowledge or of life, the 
real builders and founders of the national 
glory, and see whence they spring;”’ and he 
then gives, in parallel columns, lists of great 
lawyers, statesmen, patriots, philosophers, 
great churchmen and religionists, poets, dis- 
tinguished authors, &c., great commanders, 
and so forth, showing how many of these have 
been aristocrats, and how many sons of the 
people. And what do we learn from these 
lists? Why, this astonising fact. That although 
England, with all its lands, legislature, and 
dependencies, the Crown, the State, the Army 
and Navy, the Church, &c. &c. are the posses- 
sion of the aristocracy ; yet, nevertheless, it 
has so happened that, since the Norman Con- 
quest, all the successful lawyers, all the great 
statesmen, except six, all the ‘‘ great Church- 
men and religionists,”’ except one (namely, 
Lady Huntingdon !), all the great command- 
ers, except two, have been simple Commoners ! 

The lists are rather queerly made out, to be 
sure ; but let us take them as we find them, 


| and is it possible to conceive a more complete 
Bi 


refutation of all the nonsensical declamation | 


about the grasping, usurping, exclusive aris- 
tocracy, than this? If commoners can rise to 
the highest positions in the State, the Church, 
the Army, and Navy, not only concurrently 
with, but almost to the exclusion of, aristocrats, 


how on earth can you make out, Mr. Flamden, 


that the Aristocracy monopolize all these good 
things, and will not let the unfortunate but 
noble People have the least taste of them ? 
Will it be believed, that in these lists (the au- 
thor writing now with a different object from 


that which inspired him in the former part of 


his work) many personages are claimed on the 
people’s side, who not only would come under 
some description of aristocracy as previously 
defined, but have actually been declaimed 
against and denounced by name elsewhere as 
utter aristocrats? Thus there is nearly a page 
(the forty-ninth) devoted to a description of 
the reckless extravagance of the chancellor 
and aristocrat, Thomas à Beckett; yet, at p. 
314, we find him claimed for the people as a 
great Churchman! Bacon; Finch, lord Not- 
tingham ; Burleigh ; Walsingham» Sir Robert 
Walpole, all figure in the body of the book as 
the very types of aristocratic baseness, tyran- 
ny, and corruption ; and yet, inasmuch as they 
were great statesmen, it is discovered presently 
that they were but commoners, after all! | Was 
there ever such impudent and yet shuffling 
dishonesty as this since the art of lying was 
first invented? One dirty little attempt to 
evade conviction on this charge (for, once or 
twice, some misgivings that his book might 
fall into honest hands seem to have crossed 
the Flamdenian mind) we must notice and 
expose. In order to insure the nominal truth 
of his lists, he professes to distinguish, not 
between aristocrats and people but between 
commoners and born lords, though three-quar- 
ters of his commoners, -in those careers which 
generally lead to titles and publie honors, at- 
tained peerages before they died, and were, 
therefore, of course, included in the aristoc- 
racy, when it was necessary to shew that the 
aristocracy were ‘‘ the possessors of everything 
in England.” We need hardly point out that, 
notwithstanding this verbal loophole, lords and 
commoners are meant to be equivalent to aris- 
tocracy and people in the effect produced by 
the comparison of the two classes, — else what 
argument does it supply at all? 

We must mention one more circumstance 
connected’ with these precious catalogues. 
When engaged in ridiculing James I., and 
‘the host of mushroom knights and nobles 
that he made during bis reign,’ our author 
classes baronets, as a matter of course, with 
the aristocracy. ‘‘ He actually created a new 
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order of knights, called baronets. - It does not 
| reflect singular lustre on this particular branch 
of the aristocracy that they owe their exist- 
ence as a titled class to this disgusting old 
fool,” &¢@ This is at p. 110, but at p. 322 
we find the following : — 

It will be seen in these catalogues that there 
are specimens of a certain amphibious sort of 
animals, called knights, or baronets, who, though 
not acknowledged by the constitution as more 
than commoners, are by property, by a degree 
of rank, and often still more by association, 
birth, education, or interest, mixed up regularly 
with the aristocracy of the Upper House. I have 
been a good deal puzzled what to do with 
these intermediates, — on which sideof the page 
to throw them. But when I came to see that, 
| of these, the number who are born baronets, or 
even to the certainty of a baronetcy, is so very in- 
significant, — not, probably, making altogether 
half-a-dozen, I resolved to stand by the constitu- 
tion, and rank them with the people, out of whom 
the majority of them spring: seeing, moreover, 
that the people in the bulk, and in the best 
sense, are all that portion of the population 
of this now civilized and educated country who 
are not bound up hand and foot with the Hospi- 
tal of Incurables. 

Is not this excellent? So far as they have 
faults, baronets belong to the aristocracy ; 
so far as they have merits, to the people: and 
then this impudent piece of jugglery is coolly 
confessed and commented on in the tone of a 
man whose case is so strong that he can af- 
ford to make a liberal concession to his antago- 
nist ! 

Shortness of space obliges us to be sparing 
in our collection of these ‘‘ elegant extracts.” 
In the few that we have made we have con- 
fined ourselves almost entirely to passages in 
which the writer has himself furnished the ma- 
terials for his own exposure and condemnation. 
But it must not be imagined that these convey 
anything like an adequate idea of the real 
character of the book ; indeed, we have more 
than once been tempted to lay down our pen 
from the feeling that it was impossible, within 
the limits that we can devote to such a subject, 
to do any justice to the work, — that it was 
impossible, by any words, however powerful, 
to generate, or to convey any conception of 
the mingled feelings of ridicule, scorn, and 
disgust, that a perusal of this infamous publi- 
cation must excite in every honest man, what- 
ever his party or political opinions. 

We cannot, indeed, recommend our readers 
to buy the book and judge for themselves ; but 
we can assure them, that unless they do so 
they must be content to rest with but a very 
imperfect notion of the extent to which auda- 
cious misrepresentation, dishonest insinuation, 
false reasoning, rant, cant, and willful perver- 
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sity, can be carried at the dictation of a ma- 
levolent and corrupted heart. One scarcely 
knows how to treat and how to deal with such 
a book ; it is truly one at which the reader 
may, ‘as his nature prompts him, weep or 
smile.” The absurdities provoke our laugh- 
ter, the fallacies our contempt; but the cold- 
blooded malice, the perfectly demoniacal spirit 
of ell-well towards men, must excite graver 
and more painful feelings. The Tooley Street 
thunderer, hurling his penny crackers with the 
air of a Jupiter against the old monarchs of 
the forest,—the fearless patriot, telling King 
John to his teeth that he is a ‘‘ contemptible 
and diabolical scoundrel,’’ and giving Henry 
VIII. a piece of his mind, viz., that he is “a 
bloated load of corrupted carrion,” regardless 
of the terrors of their racks and myrmidoms, 
—the laborious historian and statist, discover- 
ing and propounding alternately things that 
everybody knew before and things that nobody 
ever knew, nor ever will, a series of mares’- 
nests and pikestaffs,—all these are purely 
comic; but, on the other hand, to see a man 
deliberately devoting his thoughts for ten 
years, and his pen for six (as he himself tells 
us in his preface), to the task of creating envy, 
hatred, and uncharitableness, in one class of 
his fellow-countrymen against another,—to de- 
ceiving the ignorant, misdirecting the already 
excited passions of the unhappy, falsifying the 
lessons of history, and defiling his own soul 
by revelling in the free indulgence of the worst 
and meanest passions of humanity,—is surely 
a lamentable spectacle, and one at which the 
‘‘angels’’ are much more likely to ‘ blush,” 
than even at the sight of a, country in which 
Mr. John Hampden, junior, ‘‘stands in the 
eye of Heaven, shaking his chains.”’ 

Suppose some pampered son of luxury 
were to think proper to write, ‘ The People of 
England ; a History for the Aristocracy. By 
Strafford, jun. !’’ Suppose he were to show out 
of Hume and Smollett that all the unworthy fa- 
vorites, corrupt ministers, grasping churchmen, 
bloody soldiers, ‘‘ vultures,” ‘‘ drones,’’ and 
‘< beastsof prey,’’ that have disgraced the name 
of Englishman for the last seven or eight centu- 
ries, have sprung, either directly, or, at fur- 
thest, through a transition state of two or three 
generations, from the ranks of the people !— 


suppose he were to give long and glowing de- || 


scriptions of the lawless ravages of Jack Cade 
and his followers, or prove that scarcely any 
of the middle and lower orders in King John’s 
time could read or write, and deduce from all 
this the conclusion that the ‘‘aristocracy”’ 
ought to hate and despise the ‘ people ! ’”— 
suppose he were to make a list of all the crimes 
and follies committed by every commoner since 
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the Norman Conquest, taking care not to men- 
tion a single virtue, or a single good and noble 
action, of any member of the same class !— 
suppose he were to garnish all this with every 
abusive epithet, offensive metaphor, and de- 
grading comparison, that the language pro- 
vides !—it would not be difficult to make a 
book on such prineiples, and, indeed, very 
copious materials for its concoction might be 
drawn from Flamden’s own pages ; but what 
would be said or thought of such a production ? 
Would it not be denounced as unfair, one-sid- 
ed, unphilosophical, un-Christian, and alto- 
gether false, absurd, and inconclusive ? Pro- 
bably : but this might, at least, be said for it, 
that it is quite as fair, as Christianlike, as 
|| reasonable, as philosophical, and as much to 
the purpose, as Zhe Arisrocracy of England, 
a History for the People: By John Hamp- 
den, jun. 

Sometimes, forgetting for a moment the real 
character of our author, and imagining him to 
be merely some blundering, puzzle-headed man, 
laboring under a sort of monomania, or, per- 
haps, mystified by some thundering speech 
that he has heard at the tavern over the way, 
we have caught ourselves breaking out into 
friendly expostulations, such as these, —‘‘ What 
on earth do you want, Mr. Flamden? What 
on earth have you written this book for? - If 
you wanted to establish a state of society in 
which nobody should have power, nobody sta- 
tion, nobody property,—in which, in short, 
there should be no upper classes at all, we 
should not, indeed, have any great opinion of 
your wisdom, or of your chance of success ; 
but we should, at least, be able to discover 
some sort of logical sequence in your arguments, 
and some object in your book. To show, his- 
torically, that the upper classes in all ages have 
been tyrants, knaves, thieves, and fools, would 
be a fair ground for contending that upper 
classes ought to be abolished altogether, if that 
were possible; but seeing that it is not, what 
does the demonstration prove, or what does it 
lead to, with reference to the upper classes of 
the present time? Somebody, we suppose, 
must be,in power; somebody must be prime 
minister, lord-chancellor, commander-in-chief ; 
the property in the country must belong to 
somebody ; embassies, judgeships, and governor- 
ships, be held by somebody: and if so, what is 
the use, what is the object, of shewing that 
other ministers, other chancellors, other com- 
manders, proprietors, ambassadors, judges, and 


governors, have been oppressive, or corrupt, | 


or anything else that is bad, or anything else 
that is good, or saying a word about them? If 
you think that wealth and rank have more in- 
| fluence in this nation than they ought to have, 
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say so, and prove it; if you want the Charter, 
or Equal Taxation, or any other reform, rea- 
sonable or unreasonable, say so, and prove your | 
case if you can ;—you shall always have, at 
least, a respectful hearing: but, fof Heaven’s | 
sake, drop this unworthy, unmanly, and utterly 
absurd piece of cant (for it is nothing more, ) 
of talking of ‘‘ the aristocracy”’ as an exclusive 
corporation, distinct from and banded against 
the people, and whose history can be traced | 
apart from that of the people. It is false, un- 
just, and ridiculous. There is no aristocracy, | 
in this sense, here in England, nor has there 
ever been. | 

But we soon remember that such remon- 
strances as these are but a waste of time. 
What is the use of talking of honesty and man- 
liness, or of pointing out his errors of judgment, 
to such a man as Flamden ? Ze is under no de- 
lusions ; eis not deceived by the fallacies and 
falsehoods that he puts forth; Ae is no dream- 
er of ‘‘ Icaries,’’ where all men are to be equal 
and all happy, and where there are to be no | 
upper classes only because there are no middle 
and no lower. On the contrary, he wishes very 
ardently to see the broadest social distinctions, | 
only not such as exist at present: the Hut is 
to be at the top, and the Castle at the bottom, 
that’s all ; there are to be Aristocracy and Peo- | 
ple just as much as before, only aristocracy is 
to consist of the right sort, ‘‘ earth’s best blood, ”? 
viz. Flamden and friends. | In short, this wri- 
ter is one of those unfortunate individuals, 
doubly unfortunate because they must suffer 
unpitied, to whom the sight of success, emi- 
nence, or happiness, is hateful: who can only 
envy where the good would emulate ; who have 
no idea of raising themselves except by pulling 
others down ; and who console themselves for 
the neglect, the misfortunes, and the friendless- 
ness that they owe to their own vices, incompe- 
tence, or badness of heart, by railing at all 
those whom Providence has placed above them, | 
and by endeavoring to make all their fellow- 
creatures as discontented, as wicked, and as 
miserable, as themselves. 

Fraser’s Magazine. 


-— 


The Marquis of Bute, with praiseworthy 
liberality, has lent his noble collection of pic- 
tures for ten years to the Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy. It is impossible to calculate the ad- 
vantages which Scottish Art may derive from 
so considerate a loan. Scotland has not pro- 
duced many artists of reputation ; Wilkie and 
Raeburn are the only great names that we can 
call to mind in the past history of Scottish 
Art. Jameson and Ramsay and Runciman 
were very small men. 


HE 
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April 26.— Left Cumberland Basin at seven | 


o’clock, and passing by the Hotwells, gave 
three cheers to the multitude on the shore, 
which was returned by the waving of hats, 
handkerchiefs, &c. Reached Kingroad, and 
came to anchor at ten. 
by the captain. Rules nailed up to the main- 
mast : no swearing allowed on board ; no smok- 
ing below deck ; no lights after ten o’clock ; 
and no steerage passenger to go abaft the main- 
mast. 

27.—Got under weigh. Most of us busy 
unpacking: pots, kettles, frying-pans, and the 
like, begin to show out ; and a certain disorder, 
called sea-sickness, begins to show its nose. 
Fine pickle below. Very poor appetite my- 
| self. Pipe my only solace. 
|  29.—Little boiling, toasting, or frying this 
morning. All down except four of us. Cook’s 
galley free of access : the busy scene of cooking 
deferred till hungry appetites awake anew. A 
little doing in the gruel way. Afternoon.— 
| More gruel in requisition. 

30.—A poor little swallow picked up on 
the deck quite tired ; by entreaties suffered to 
live. For dinner, partook of fried eggs and 

bacon ; the first meal with a good appetite since 
| on board. My provision-chest, lashed on deck, 
I scarcely dare open. Ihave apples, some good 
cheese, and butter; that is pretty generally 
| known. ‘‘ Pray, sir, when are you going to 
open your chest? I hear you have some nice 
cheese ; should like to beg a bit.” Another— 
“Have you any apples to spare? I hear yours 
is fine fruit.” A third—‘‘ How I should like 
to taste your bacon! I am told it is the best 
on board.” Many wet jackets to-day : much 
| fun and pastime on board. I was soaked ; but 
salt water, it is said, produces no cold. My 
pipe a cure for all. Now we go on gloriously, 
and are in the great and much-talked-of Atlan- 
tic. Most of the passengers alive again. A 
rene held below, at which many en- 

aged. 

May 1.—In the course of this sail much 
tossing about ; plates, dishes, and the like suf- 
fered wreck. Some alarm below: boxes and 
packages out of place ; one tea-kettle, with hot 
water, showing off to the terror of some females ; 
children erying ; men busy replacing things. 
What a crowd! No place to call my own. 
Here is my corner, dark as one’s pocket : four 
berths, with five inmates, close to my heels: 
in an angle sleeps the under-steward ; then over 
me are two in a berth ; then inside the partition, 
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arm’s-length from me, is the forecastle, where 


the sailors sleep. Two holes, cut for air, often 


admit water upon us, through the ship’s heav- 
ing: and that is not all; here is the sailors’ 
loud bawl changing watch, that dins in the ear, 
and jars and mars the little peace in shape of 
rest. Say nothing of being often heaved from 
side to side; and should the ship in the night 
take a fresh tack, then, to our discomfiture, 
heads are down and heels up. Then, after her 
bows, and next to us, is a farmer and his family. 
The old man is a Universalist and a preacher. 
His creed I hold not with, though his counsels 
often are savory. His daughter is agreeable ; 
she ismy pudding-maker. Next to these folks 
is an angle with four berths, filled with two 
young men, a marriéd couple, a married and 
single woman, and a married man. ‘Then fol- 
lows one side of the ship in double rows like a 
street and store-houses—that is, from the fore 
to the main hatch—glutted with boxes and other 
packages ; the boundaries marked out by some 
cumbersome article placed there. Overhead, 
as if for safety, are suspended beef, hams, and 
the like, with caps, bonnets, and twenty other 
articles. The walking way is reduced to a 
narrow zig-zag, ten inches at most. There lies 
somebody’s bag to be trod on. ‘Who has 
had my map?” ‘Why, I just borrowed it; 
but my little boy has let it fall overboard.” 
Water-jars and pitchers, with a tea-kettle or 
two, often form a group, lashed together for 
safety ; but the annoyance of the ship some- 
times disturbs their repose in the night, and 
makes them cry out; and the sufferer has a 
nose, a lip, or a body broken, to the no small 
teaze of its owner. 

2.—Passengers now pretty well ; pots, ket- 


tles, and the like in requisition : two large fires 


and the cook’s galley all full and crowded. 
To prevent accidents, a chain runs across and 
over the grate; but sometimes this wont do: 
there’s a see-saw, then a capsize, and a scald 
perhaps follows. Much fun and pastime on 
deck; three fiddles, and some dancing. A 
stiff breeze ; ship began to roll, and we soon 
danced to another tune. 


4,—Orders for a general cleaning below. 


All hands mustered on deck.. Much bustle 
and elatter. Great scrubbing and fumigation ; 
lost some beer and cider on the occasion. 
Opened my chest: oranges spoiled; bread 
ditto ; and plumcake spoiling. Pipes, and a 
dance to wind up. 


5.—Hard squalls. Few ventured up. 
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With difficulty reached the cook’s galley to 
light my pipe. Crawling back, saw a female 
sitting near the capstan. A wave was coning, 
nearly mast-high ; I saw it before me, but 
could not evade it: held fast: like a deluge it 
poured in upon us. I turned round to see 
what became of the poor woman. She was 
washed to the other side, much frightened, and 
quickly removed below. Several came up to 
view the scene: paid for peeping; another 
mountain-wave laid them as flat as flounders. 
Little cooking to-day. Much grumbling among 
the women. One poor man I did pity. His 
wife complained that she and the children were 
hungry, and they must have dinner. ‘‘ Here 
is the pan; come, go and cut some bacon, and 
Pll break some eggs in a basin.”” “ Why, 
how unreasonable you are to suppose that I or 
any man. can cook in this weather: I can’t, nor 
won’t. Give the children some bread and but- 
ter.” ‘No I shan’t; I will have some bacon 
fried ; and I am sure you‘can do it if you like.” 
Obedient-like, loaded with ham, eggs, and 
bacon, he proceeded to do his best; but on his 
way to the fire he was arrested, washed down, 
and returned to his wife (who had prepared 
and laid out the little table) with the frying- 
pan only. ‘There, I told you how it would 
be; but you would have your own way.” 
She looked mighty sulky, but said nothing. 
Did not escape myself; the eook had got me 
some lobscouse in a tin pot, and I went below, 
thinking to have a good supper: placed it on 
a box for a table, and had not left it a minute, 
to get my spoon, when the ship rolled, and 
turned my junket upside down. I was hun- 
grily disappointed, and got laughed at into the 
bargain. 

6.—Still squally. Busy scene in the cook’s 
galley. ‘<I say, who has taken my kettle ?”’ 
‘‘ T was here before you.” ‘‘ My pot shall go 
on; yours is hot.” ““Ihelped to light the 
fire, and will have my chance before you.” 
‘“There’s my wife, out of patience ; I can’t 
make it boil if it won’t.”’ In the middle of this 
squabbling in comes the water in hogsheads, 
and drowns out the whole. The old saying, 
‘“‘There’s many a slip betwixt the cup and 
lip,” often verified. You have your food 
within an inch of your mouth—comes a roll of 
the ship, and you are both off—the food one 
way, and you another. Sometimes, by way of 
security, I jammed myself between two boxes ; 
but even this would not always do. Neighbors’ 
tea-things suffered much ; more borrowers than 
lenders ; children crying; women scolding ; 
men enjoying the joke. 

10.—A shark passed us: bait thrown out, 
but no catch. Wedding on board: three 
bottles of brandy given away on the occasion. 
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Began my second ham; very good, but no 
bread. Upset some soup that was given me. 
Job verily would have complained had he been 
here. A sheep killed ; mutton ninepence per || 
pound. & ÿ 

12.—On deck to light my pipe. Hard 
work to reach a fire. Coming therefrom, met | 
a good ducking. Wished I could not smoke : 
should save many a wet jacket. Much provid- 
ing. Some broth overdone; some not done 
enough ; and some not likely to be done at all. 
Glad I am out of the cooking at all events. | 
General promenade among the women. Invited 
out to tea. 

17.—Potatoes short on board ; spared two 
pecks ; was paid 1s. 6d. Here comes a little 
fellow who has been well all the voyage, and 
can run the deck while all else are glad of a 
friendly rope. They tell me it is often so with 
children. Twelve o’clock—the sailors’ happy 
hour. At the ery of “ Grog, ho!” from the 
steward, each man bottles a gill of rum; this, 
unless when there is extra allowance, is a day’s 
quantum. For their food they have plenty of 
good boiled beef and pork every day; boiled 
peas and soup twice a-week; pudding once, 
and potatoes twice. Red herrings they call 
old soldiers, and chiefly eat them for breakfast. 

20.—Bad news to-day : tobacco very scarce 
on board ; my last morsel nearly in the pipe. 
This morning partook of some coffee-royal ; 
which is brandy mixed in the boiling coffee, 
well sweetened. Butter sold on board at Is. a 
pound ; beer and cider Is. a bottle ; brandy 3s. ; 
rum 2s. 

22.—Spoke the “ Sisters”? from Sunderland © 
to St. Johns. We were so near as to converse 
without the speaking-trumpet. To be an eye- 
witness, and close alongside of a ship in full 
sail, with every stitch of canvass out, was a real 
picture. In the afternoon the mate and four 
men in a boat sailed to an American fisherman 
about a mile off. Two bottles of rum and some 
pork were put on board, to exchange for cod- 
fish. In about an hour they returned loaded. 
There was quite a rage on board for fresh fish, 
and the captain was willing enough to sell it. 
Frying-pans, pots, and the like, in active requi- 
sition; all hands busy washing, cleaning, cut- 
ting up, dressing, or eating their fish: it was 
truly a bustling time. When they were satis- 
fied, they began to recollect that it cost three- 
pence a pound, and to complain that it was 
dear. Asked by several, ‘ Did not you buy 
any?” ‘Thank you, no—I am not partial to 
fish, particularly when it costs threepence a 
pound.” | 

23.—Smoking out of fashion: good reason, 
no tobacco on board; a famine quite ; a few 
pounds would be worth something just now. - 
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24.— Fine weather ; enjoyed my meals; but | questions asked ; tobacco not forgotten ; and 
| no tobaeco. the negative proved a laugh against some of 


26.— Very stormy ; little doing; a solitary 


| individual was seen holding on his kettle for 


boiling, at the risk of being swilled; got a 
complete turn upside down ; much laughter as 
he erawled below. Found some tobacco unex- 
pectedly ; considerable pleasure therein. 

June 2.—Good water scarce; much com- 
plaining ; plenty in the hold, but not to be got 
at. Few pots boiling; long faces and short 
dinners. /Mem.—Potatoes boiled in salt water 


| with the rinds on; ate good; but bad if pared 


| tobacco ?”? 


—a secret worth knowing. Fresh meat, and 
pudding good, boiled in half-salt water. Half- 
past four.—Land seen from the mast-head : 
much joy and rejoicing; drank my last bottle 
of beer ; most of us had a peep through a glass. 
At ten, made out a beacon, and the sailors had 
an extra allowance of grog. At eleven, went 
below for a little rest; made up my bed for 
the last time, and wished for the morrow. 
Pleasant to find you have crossed the Atlantic 
without accident. 

3.—Glorious morning ! To the right is Long 
Island; to the left is Jersey State. What a 
fine country ! Here at last is America. Yonder 
is Sandy Hook, with a lighthouse. What neat 
wooden cots by the water’s edge! Observe 
those forests of trees, with a house here and 
there, peeping through the foliage. The sight 
now before us compensates for all our toil and 
trouble ; it is worth coming to see, if to return 
immediately back again. Three o’clock.—Re- 
porter came on board for papers and clean bill 
of health ; many questions asked him ; but the 
principal one was—‘‘ Had he or his man any 
‘ No luck about the house,” and 
the disappointment great. He left us at four, 
hoisting up signals to telegraph our arrival. 


| Thirty milesfrom New York, and reckoned the 


news would reach in nine minutes. Six 
9 . 
o’clock.—Pilot stepped on board; numerous 


us. Shortly after the newsman came for letters, 
papers, &e. ; but no tobacco. Names called 
over, and one dollar twenty cents each had to 
pay the captain for hospital money and custom 
dues: children same price. 

4.—Up on deck by four in the morning. 
Arrived opposite Staten Island. What a num- 
ber of windows the houses have! No tax, as 
in England. At seven, reached what is called 
the quarantine ground ; can proceed no farther 
without being examined by the doctor. Two 
sail near us under quarantine: afraid we shall 
add to the proscribed list, for one of our cabin 
passengers is ill. Just saw the doctor, who 
says he will be well enough to pass. All right. 
Hight o’clock.—All hands ordered on deck: 
signal hoisted for the hospital doctor. Two 
men came on board; these were custom-house 
officers. Then the doctor. Each passenger’s 
name was called over, and every one had to 
pass in review before him. Then all below 
was examined ; and the ship being pronounced 
healthy, was permitted to pass. The passing 
and repassing of steamboats enliven the scene. 
Almost all are on deck: the women and chil- 
dren much diverted with seeing the fishes play. 

5.—Most on board providing their last meal. 
Biscuits by wholesale trod under foot. My 
kit sold to the captain for two shillings and 
fourpence. Near upon half-past eleven our 
ship took her station at what is called Elephant 
Wharf. Carmen, visitors, and inquirers step- 
ped on board; and at the end of forty days, 
once more I trod on terra firma, quite well, 
grown much stouter, and in full health during 
all the voyage. Repaired to an eating-house ; 
dined off various dishes, including green peas, 
and paid a shilling. Considered this not a bad 
specimen of America, and looked forward to 
days of comfort. 

Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal. 


DASEE LEWELLYN’S WISH. 


‘ Oh, father! how delightful it would be if 
you were an outlaw, or a rebel, or something 
of that sort ; then I might be like Ellen in the 
Lady of the Lake : there would be danger and 
excitement, and daily sacrifices to make for you! 
Nay, if you were but an old blind harper, papa, 
I would be content! Leading you over the 
hills, as in the olden days of chivalry ; in 
lighted halls and Beauty’s bowers to be wel- 
comed everywhere.” 


Such was the observation made one day by | 


young Dasee Lewellyn, the daughter of a 
Welsh squire, and my very intimate though 
eccentric friend—a compound, as I sometimes 
thought her, of Die Vernon and Anne of 
Geierstein. I was at the time ona visit to 
Swan Pool, the picturesque residence of Squire 
Lewellyn, and though Dasee had often amused 
me with her flashes of sentiment, I felt that 


& 
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her present wish to see her father either a rebel 
or a beggar was rather too romantic. 

“Thank you, my darling; I am much 
obliged to you,” said the squire; ‘‘ but as we 
are already welcomed by our neighbors most 
heartily, whenever we go amongst them, I 
much prefer the convenience of a comfortable 
carriage, with the inestimable blessing of eye- 
sight, to toiling on foot afflicted and wayworn.”’ 

‘But,’ vehemently urged his daughter, 
“then we should be welcomed for the sake of 
genius and the love of art; now it is because 
you are the Squire of Swan Pool, and I your 
heiress, and that we give good dinners in re- 
turn, and a ball at Christmas !”’ 

“Don’t talk any more nonsense, Dasee,’’ 
answered her father, impatiently. “I like 
sentiment well enough, but not sentiment run 
mad, as yours seems to be. Why don’t you 
take alesson in common sense from your friend, 
Miss there ;’’ pointing to me as he said 
so. ‘* However, we not need not say any more 
about that just now. So come and kiss me, 
like a good, sensible girl, and tell me what you 
think of Mr. Smith, our new pastor ?”? 

“Why,” said the ‘good, sensible girl,’ 
‘““heisa great deal too fat and ruddy for a 
clergyman, and too young and happy-looking. 
What with his commonplace name, and com- 
monplace appearance, I can’t bear him.” 

‘ But, my dear,’’ added Dame Winny, the 
squire’s sister and housekeeper, ‘‘ a good young 
pastor, well and conscientiously performing his 
manifold duties, ought to look happy, if a quiet 
conscience and peace of mind can give happi- 
ness; and as to being, ruddy and robust, what 
fault is that of his? Iam sure he is a most 
excellent young man, and we are very fortunate 
in having such a successor to our lamented 
Mr. Morgan.” 

‘TI should think we were much more fortu- 
nate,”” saucily rejoined the foolish, heedless 
Dasee, “if Mr. Smith had been a Mr. any- 
thing else, and a pale, interesting; miserable- 
looking person, whom it would have made me 
weep to listen to, thinking of the sad tale that 
doubtless formed his history !”’ 

“ Right glad should I be if he had a tale to 
tell thee, thou foolish Dasee!”’ said the fond 
father. ‘‘ But if thou art so full of folly, de- 
pend upon it that Mr. Smith will never think 
of thee.’’ 

“Mr. Smith think of me indeed !”’ indig- 
nantly exclaimed the heiress: ‘‘I would not 
have him, even if he grew pale, and thin, and 
elegant tomorrow !” 

On my second visit to Swan Pool, Dasee 
herself reminded me of these words, and also 
of the following incident, which took place in 
the churchyard :— 


Dasee Lewellyn’s Wish. 


This burial-ground was situated on a hillside 
facing the lake; ancient trees spread their 


branches above the grassy mounds, many of |! 


which were ornamented with beautiful flowering" 


plants, placed there by the hand of affection, | 


and carefully tended, for the Welsh peasant 
attaches peculiar interest to these sweet. memo- 
rials of the departed. It was evening time, 
and all was hushed around as Dasee Lewellyn 


and myself sat down to rest on a projecting || 


stone. A woman, clad in mourning garb, en- 
tered the churchyard, and, not seeing us, pre- 
sently knelt down by the side of a newly-made 
grave, on which the flowers, but lately planted, 
were struggling to regain elasticity and strength. 
We saw her tie them up, and pluck off the 
faded leaves; we heard her deep sobs, and her 
fervent ejaculations reached our ears. Dasee 
was very pale, silent, and thoughtful, looking 
on the mourner with deep interest and absorb- 
ing attention; and when at length the poor 
woman left the burial-place, she arose and 
sought the new-made graye, with clasped hands 
and an earnest manner, softly exclaiming, ‘ Oh 
I wish that I too had a grave to tend !”’ 

Admonition, warning, or reproof was alike 
useless. We silently left the spot, nor ex- 
changed a word till within the warm cheerful 
rooms of the old house once more. We found 
the squire and Dame Winny busily engaged 
with a disputation at cribbage ; but I fancied 
I guessed Dasee’s feelings as she sprang into 
the arms of these dear ones, embracing them 
again and again with unwonted demonstrations 
of affection ever for her, warm and affectionate 
as she ever was. Her heart perhaps smote her, 
but the idle words could not be recalled. 

Our sojourn in the pleasant Welsh valley at 
length terminated; and many years passed 
away, bringing changes to us all, while still 
at intervals of time we continued to receive 
tidings of our valued friends at Swan Pool. 

Dasee’s letters were piquant and artless pro-7 
ductions, but affording subjects for serious con- 
templation, as marking the gradual change of 
disposition, wrought by time, change of eircum- 
stances, and the development of feelings which 
had hitherto lain dormant. 

With heartfelt. sorrow we heard from Dame 
Winny of the worthy squire’s afflietion— 
namely, that he had become a palsied, sightless 
old man. But then Dame Winny spoke of 
‘€ Niece Dasee’s beautiful demeanor and dutiful 
love towards her father ;’’ and we shrewdly 
opined also that the reverend gentleman of 
‘the ruddy countenance and odious name”? 


was beginning to find favor with the heiress. | 


She herself wrote to us of his many amiable 
qualities, of his assiduous attentions towards 
her poor father, who, from his past habits and 
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Dasee Lewellyn’s Wish. 


pursuits, most bitterly felt his present deplora- 
ble condition, so that, when the final news 
reached us of her princely patronymic being 
lost for ever in the commonplace one of 
‘ Smith,” we were not much astonished. 

After this event our correspondence became 
irregular. Our wanderings, vicissitudes, and 
sorrows, and er increasing family, accounted 
for this ; while dear Dame Winny had so much 
upon her hands, so many calls on her time and 
attention, that writing, which had always been 
a laborious task to her, now became an almost 
impossible one. 

Destiny, however, conducted us once more 
to Lewellyn’s home ; and at the period of our 
second visit to Swan Pool, when we gained the 
summit of the hill, and gazed down on the val- 
ley beneath, it might have seemed as if the 
summer-time of our first visit had come again, 
only that the summer of the heart had departed, 
and many wintry blasts impressed reality too 
vividly for fancy to hold its sway. All was 
unchanged without: there reposed the spark- 
ling lake, over which Dasee used to skim in 
her fairy shallop, the ancient trees, the moun- 
tains, the old house, and the church spire ris- 
ing amidst the dark foliage ; all were there as 
in the days of yore! As we passed the burial- 
ground on the hillside, an impulse which I 
could not resist impelled me to alight and to 
enter the sacred precincts alone. How many 
new graves there were; how many brilliant 
flowers clustering around them, as the last rays 
of the setting sun illuminated the rainbow tints ; 
thus telling of glory for the departed, and 
whispering hope to the survivors, seeming to 
say, ‘‘ I shall rise again to-morrow ; the flowers 
will bloom another and another summer ; and 
the inmates of these quiet graves are not dead, 
but sleeping !’’ 

I was aroused from a deep reverie into which 
I had fallen by the soft sound of infancy’s 
sweet engaging prattle; and on looking up, I 
saw a portly lady with two fair children stand- 
ing beside two little grassy mounds, and answer- 
ing their questions in an earnest, impressive, 
and tender manner. That voice—I knew it 
at once! But how could I recognize the iden- 
tity of the sedate and portly matron, the anxious 
nursing mother, and the wild, giddy, aerial 
sylph of the mountain-side? But it was Dasee 
herself, and she smiled when I called her 
« Mrs. Smith; and the tears came into her 
eyes as we spoke of her numerous offspring : 
then I knew her again; for the smile was the 
saucy smile of yore, and the eyes wore the 
same touching and gentle expression which so 
often in girlhood had given promise of better 
things. 

The little children intently watched our 


movements ; their prattle ceased; and they 
looked awed, holding by their mother’s hands 
with trustful love, as she pointed to the graves 
beside her, turning towards me a glance which 
I well understood, for the same remembrance 
flashed simultaneously on our minds. ‘ You 
do not forget; ah! I see you do not,” she 
whispered, ‘‘those thoughtless words once 
spoken here, when I heedlessly exclaimed, ‘I 
wish that I too had a grave to tend!” Am I 
not answered? For here sleeps my first-born, 
and by his side a golden-haired cherub babe— 
a second Dasee!’? She meekly bowed her 
head ; and silence was the only and the best 
sympathy I could offer as we slowly approached 
the old gabled house—the beloved home of her 
early years, the scene of so many wild exploits. 
I have said that without all remained unchang- 
ed; within, the same, but oh, how altered! 

The white-headed squire was gently led 
about, not by his daughter—she had other 
pressing duties to attend to—but by his grand- 
daughter, Winny Smith ; and if Winny Smith’s 
papa had been fat and ruddy on our former 
visit to Swan Pool, what was he now /—while 
of his hilarity and happiness there could be no 
doubt: it was perfectly heartfelt and decided. 
Dame Winny, too, was as active, as kind, as 
fidgetty, and talkative as ever ; but withered 
and shrunken, and slightly deaf (only slightly 
she said ;) going about with a tall silver-headed 
stick, stumping loudly up and down the stairs 
and passages, ever giving warning of the dear 
old lady’s approach unknown to herself. 

There were so many tiny Smiths running 
about, that it seemed unlikely there was any 
real danger of their being individually spoiled 
by grandpapa or Aunt Winny. We observed 
that they all wore black sashes, and that Dasee 
also was attired in mourning, thus giving notice 
of a recent loss; we found, on inquiry, that 
she had not long buried the second child she 
had lost: her eldest born, a promising boy of 
seven years old, had been taken from her a 
few years previously, and she had mourned his 
loss nearly to the death ; but this last bereave- 
ment found the mother calm and resigned, 
prepared to render back the priceless treasure 
unto Him who gave it. 

Many visits in company together Dasee and 
myself paid to the burial-ground on the hill- 
side, with her pretty children frolicking around 
us; and I believe, were the usual tenor of our 
conversations analysed, and the pith of the 
matter extracted, the condensation would be 
comprised in a small space, the following quota- 
tion of a few words amply expressing our volu- 
minous reminiscences —‘‘ Experience is the 
best of schoolmasters, only the school-fees are 
heavy.” Chambers’ Edinburgh Jour. 
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Life in the Bush. 


LIFE IN THE BUSH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘SCENES AND SPORTS IN FOREIGN LANDS.” 


No part of the world appears better adapted 
than the wilds of Southern Africa, to the erratic 
and adventurous life of the keen and daring 
sportsman, or of the real lover of Nature in her 
most pristine and unadorned garb. The mild- 
ness and salubrity of the climate in this part 
of the world—which renders the wanderer over 
its boundless ‘‘ karoos,’’ vast, ocean-like, un- 
dulating prairies, high and extensive table-lands, 
or amidst the recesses of its dense jungles—per- 
fectly independent of house or home ; where the 
shelter of his waggon, of a small patrole-tent 
carried on a sumpter-horse ; of his boat-cloak, 
or even that of the ‘‘ bush ;”’ answering every 
purpose of the kind—generally contribute to 
render a roving, gipsy sort of life, amidst these 
wild and primitive regions, one of never-failing 
zest and enjoyment. 

On the first occupation of the southernmost 
part of Africa by the Dutch, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, probably no region of 
the globe, either before or since, ever presented 
such a promising field for the votaries of the 
chase. The animal creation—birds, fishes, and 
beasts—still unfettered and unawed by the do- 
minion of man, not only in vast numbers over- 
ran its virgin soil, but in some instances—as 
with the elephant and lion—by their numbers 
or fierceness, caused the savage inhabitants of 
the land to fly in terror before them, and re- 
mained thus in undisputed possession of their 
favorite haunts. 

The western coast, from Saldanha Bay to 
the ‘‘ Cape of Storms,’’ was, at certain seasons 
of the year, so much resorted to by countless 
tribes of aquatic birds, that the atmosphere was 
sometimes literally darkened by their locust 
flights ; whilst every creek and inlet swarmed 
with innumerable quantities of the finny tribes. 
Huge whales then gambolled in the waters of 
Table Bay ; ravenous sharks were in days of 
yore, as at the present time, not its unfrequent 
visitors ; the sea-lion sometimes sported his un- 
gainly form on the sands; and Robben Island 
was thus named by the Dutch, in consequence 
of the number of seals which might constantly, 
in those good old times, be scen basking on its 
bleak and barren shores; whilst Van Riebeck, 
the founder of the settlement, and first Gover- 
nor of the Cape, quaintly informs us in his 
journal, of the number of times he cast the 
““ seine,’ and of the immense quantities of fish 
he thereby procured for the refreshment of the 


disabled, weary, and wave-worn followers of 
his enterprising expedition. 

Kolben states that, even in his day (about 
1705,) ‘‘ ostriches were so numerous in the 
Cape Countries, that a man can hardly walk a 
quarter of an hour any way in those countries 
without seeing one or more of, these birds ;” 
and the same author bears witness to the abun- 
dance of large game in the immediate vicinity 
of the settlement. 

The eland, the koudou, and many other spe- 
cies of antelope, are said in those days to have 


| frequented the foot of Table Mountain ; and 


although no mention is made of the giraffe ; 
zebras and quaggas (called by the old Dutch 
colonists ‘wild horses’) were occasionally 
brought in by their Hottentot allies. The wild 
buffalo revelled, almost in sight of the “ capi- 
tal,’’ amidst those marshes which still exist 
between Constantia and Muisenberg ; the un- 
wieldy rhinoceros wallowed there, to his heart’s 
content in the mire ; troops of elephants roamed 
unmolested amidst the tall forests (long since 
levelled to the ground) and sedgy swamps of 
Hout Bay ; whilst lions, wolves, and tigers* 
are described to have been in such numbers as 
to become a subject of serious annoyance to 
Van Riebeck, who complains that they not only 
carried off cattle under the very eyes of the 
sentinels, but that on some occasions they 
seemed inclined to “take the fort by storm.” 
This happened shortly after the arrival of the 
first Dutch settlers at the Cape; but Kolben 
relates that in his time—more than half a cen- 
tury after the above occurrence—“ a sentinel, 
standing at his post before his officers’ tent, 
was knocked down by a lion, and carried clean 
off. 2) a 

The above author, after adverting to the 
great dexterity displayed by the Hottentots of 
that period in the-use of the ‘‘ hassagaye”’ and 
‘“rackamstick,”” gives the following account, 
which may not prove uninteresting, of their 
mode of hunting :— 


“When all the men of a kraal are out upon 
the chase, and discover a wild beast of any con- 
siderable size, strength, and fierceness, they 
divide themselves into -several parties, and en- 
deavor to surround the beast, which, through 


* The hyæna is, in the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, generally known as the “ wolf.” In like man- 
ner, the leopard is miscalled a “tiger,” though the 
latter has never been known to exist in that country. 
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their nimbleness of foot, they generally do very 
quickly ; though upon the sight of such danger, 
the beast, of whatsoever kind, always betakes 
himself to all his shifts and to all his heels. 
“When a lion, tiger, or leopard is thus en- 
compassed, they attack him with hassagayes and 
arrows. With flaming eyes and the wildest rage, 
the creature flies upon the Hottentots who threw 
them. He is nimble; they are nimbler, and 
avoid him with astonishing dexterity, till they 
are relieved by others of the ring, who, plying 
him with fresh arrows and hassagayes, bring him 
in all his fury upon themselves. He leaps 
towards one, so quick, and, as you would think, 
witlı so sure a paw, that you shudder for the 
fellow, expecting to see him in an instant torn 
all to pieces. But you see no such thing. The 


- fellow in danger leaps out of it in the twinkling 


of an eye, and the beast spends all his rage upon 
the ground. He turns, and leaps towards another, 
and another, and another; but still in vain. The 
nimble fellows avoid him with the quickness of 
thought, and still he fights only with the air. All 
this time the arrows and hassagayes are shower- 
ing upon him in the rear. 

“He grows mad with pain; and, leaping from 
one party to another of his enemies, and tumbling 
from time to time on the ground, to break the ar- 
rows and hassagayes that are fastened in him, he 
foams, yells, and roars all the time very terribly. 
There is certainly nothing so admirable of the 
kind in any other part of the world, as the activity 
and address of the Hottentots on these occasions. 
On one side they escape the paws of the beast 
with incredible dexterity, and on the other relieve 
one another with incredible speed and resolution. 
The Hottentots engaging with a lion, tiger, or leop- 
ard, &c., in this manner, is a spectacle that cannot 
be seen without the highest admiration but by 
such as are more stupid than some have repre- 
sented the Hottentots. If the beast is not quickly 
slain, he is quickly convinced there is no dealing 
with so nimble an enemy; and then he makes 
off with his heels, and having by this time a mul- 
titude perhaps of poisoned arrows and hassaga- 
yes upon his: back, the Hottentots let him go very 
freely, and follow him at a little distance. The 
poison quickly seizes him, and he runs not far 
before he falls.” 


With all their dexterity in the pursuits of 
the chase, such was the natural indolence of 
the savage inhabitants of the Cape, that it was 
only when roused to exertion by the depreda- 
tions of wild beasts on their folds, or driven 
thereto by the imperious calls of hunger, that 
they could be brought to follow up the—to 


| them—toilsome occupation of hunting ; for, as 


Kolben remarks, ‘‘ Although very fond of 
venison, the Hottentots are still more fond of 
their ease;”’ thus accounting for the abun- 
dance of game of every description found in 
this part of the world on the first arrival of the 
Dutch, whose fire-arms had, however, the ef- 
fect of thinning its numbers, much more effect- 


ually than either the poisoned arrows, rackam- 
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sticks, or assegais of the natives. As the 
white man advanced into the interior of the 
country, building, clearing, and cultivating, in 
his onward progress, its former sylvan deni- 
zens either fell beneath the mighty ‘‘ roers’’ * 
of the invader, or fled beyond his reach across 
the far desert ‘‘ karoos ;”’ till, in the course of 
time, the western provinces of the Cape be- 
came completely denuded of the larger ani- 
mals of the chase; and at the present day, 
the sportsman, ambitious of bearing off ‘ Ne- 
mean ”’ spoils, is fain to cross the Great Orange 


= 


River to the north, or explore the forests of | 


Natal towards the east, ere he stand a chance 
of eneountering the lordly lion, the elephant, 
rhinoceros, or hippopotamos. 

The Kaffirs of more recent times, fully as 
dexterous in the chase as the Hottentots of 
old, and as indefatigable in that pursuit as the 
latter were supine, have to the eastward, effect- 
ed what the boers long since accomplished to- 
wards the north, in the extirpation of nearly 
every description of game. To indulge, there- 
fore, in the once-vaunted field-sports of south- 
ern Africa, their votary is now forced to tread 
in the far footsteps of Harris and Methuen ; 
to follow in their more recent and even more 
remote peregrinations, those of Christie and 
Arkwright ; or of that daring “ lion-slayer ”’ 
—the Hercules and Theseus of Southern Afri- 
ca—the far-famed and adventurous Cumming. 

A shooting expedition into the interior, at 
the present time, owing to the great distance 
to be gone over, together with the slow and 
cumbrous mode of wagon conveyance, has be- 
come, not an enterprise of days and weeks, 
but an undertaking of months ; and one more- 
over attended with great trouble and expense. 

The wagon, destined so long to form the 
home of the aspiring sportsman, has, like a 
vessel bound for a distant part of the world, 
to be supplied with every requisite for a 
twelve month’s voyage; bedding, liquors, 
stores, lead, powder, and shot, are to be laid in; 
spare horses and oxen in great numbers must 
be provided, to replace losses by accidents, 
death, and other contingencies ; and what is 
more difficult to procure than all, a certain 
number of native attendants are absolutely 
requisite—men who have been accustomed to 
a life in the ‘‘ bush,” and whose fidelity may 
be, moreover, depended on. 

Thus prepared for his expedition, the sport- 
ing or exploring traveller, whose starting place 
is usually from Graham’s Town, on the east- 
ern frontier, turns his back on civilization, 
and plunges into the wilderness; there to enter 
on a life of excitement and adventure, though, 

*A heavy gun of great calibre, in common use 
among the Dutch boers at the Cape. 
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it must not be concealed, one usually attended 
with great privations and discomfort. 

Such is the usual mode of undertaking a 
journey into the interior of Southern Africa ; 
and though the ‘‘trek’’ wagon may possess 
many advantages where celerity is no object, 
it strikes me that one of these distant expedi- 
tions could be undertaken, with a great saving 
of time, and consequently, much more chance 
of success, were the traveller unencumbered 
by the great and constant drawback of wheel- 
ed carriages, to depend entirely on horses for 
the transport of himself, his attendants, and 
such requisites as he absolutely required. 

During the last Kaffır war, the nature of my 
duties frequently obliged me rapidly to travel 
considerable distances for many consecutive 
days; and these long journeys were always 
easily accomplished with the hardy little horses 
of the country, than which no animal is more 
enduring, requires less care, and can stand 
without detriment greater privations and fa- 
tigue. Onthese occasions, my usual retinue 
consisted of a mounted Cape-corps Orderly, 
to serve as guide, and a Hottentot lad, to 
lead a sumpter horse, carrying a small water- 
proof patrole-tent (weighing about twenty-five 
pounds) and a change of linen, together with 
a few provisions. Thus equipped and attended, 
I used to get over the ground, when requisite, 
at the rate of forty and fifty—nay, even on a 
push, sixty—miles a day; and this (unless 
water were scarce) without much distress either 
to man or beast. 

The constant excitement attending such a 
mode of life—particularly when in an enemy’s 
country, and that enemy a most wily savage, 
to guard against surprise from whom, one 
must be ever on the qui vive—is of a nature 
so stirring as not to be easily pictured by the 
quiet, fire-side reader at home. At one time 
cantering gaily forward in the dewy coolness 
of the young morn, on a fresh, untired horse, 
over the undulating and verdant prairies of 
Kaffırland, here and there, park-like, dotted 
with bright flowering shrubs of the thorny mi- 
mosa ; now anxiously scanning the smoke as- 
cending from an enemy’s ‘‘ kraal,’’* ensconced 
in the deep recesses of a wooded kloof ; then 
marking a Kaffir’s “ spoor ”’ on the soft, moist, 
and stoneless path, noting the stealthy foot- 
steps of the jackall or hyæna, returning at 
break of day from his midnight feast, or the 
recent track of a herd of (probably stolen) cat- 
tle, whose progress may have disturbed the 
dew-bespangled grass, and so betrayed the di- 
rection of their course. 


*A word derived from the South American term 
“ corral,’’ meaning an assemblage of native huts, and 
also applied to the thorny enclosure in which they 
secure their cattle for the night. é 
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pearance of moisture left by the displacement 


Thus did we oft accomplish the earlier part 
of our ‘‘trek ;”f but the sun now rides high 
in the bright, unclouded heavens ; the Hotten- 


tots look anxiously around for the well-known | 


‘ ylei ;”’ t but alas! on reaching the long-ex- 
pected spot, instead of the wished-for water, 
rippling under the breeze, naught presents it- 
self to our aching sight save a brown, cracked 
surface of dry and hardened mud! The pant- 
ing steeds have already gone over some twen- 
ty or thirty miles of ground: heaving flanks 
and drooping heads now bear witness to their 
toil. Mr. Jacob, (for our faithful esquire re- 


joices in that patriarchal name), looks anxious- || 


ly about, scratches his woolly head, and ap- 
pears fairly at his wit’s end. ‘‘ Farley,” the 
Cape-corps Orderly (likewise of ‘‘ Totty” 
breed) proposes to off saddle, and try on our 
nags the effect of halfan-hour’s graze. Al- 
though they refuse to feed, they instantly roll 
on the grass, and appear thence to imbibe re- 
newed spirit and vigor. ‘‘ Saddle up !”’ is the 
word. We are again on horseback ; but ere 
we can raise a canter, the spur is sadly in re- 
quest. Mr. Jacob’s horse now begins to show 
increasing and unequivocal symptoms of dis- 
tress: he is, in fact, dead beat, and, stumbling 
at every step, at last falls upon his nose. Ja- 
cob shoots over his head, but is on his legs 
again in a second. 

“Is the rifle smashed ?”” 

“No, sar; but horse never can carry me 
more far ; and pack-horse getting ‘shut up’, 
too.”’ 

“You must, then, just walk, and drive 
them on before you. Farley, how far are we 
still from any water ?”? 

The facility with which the Hottentot can 
track his way over the wildest wastes, through 
the intricacies of the deepest bush, by the 
light of day, or during the darkness of night, 
is quite proverbial, and amounts to a sort of 
natural instinct, which they appear to possess 
in common with some of the brute creation. 

Possessed of the acutest powers of vision, 
the smallest land-mark serves him as an uner- 
ring guide. With like facility he will, for 
miles and miles, track the ‘‘ spoor”” or footsteps 
of either man or beast : place him once on the 
“trail,” and no bloodhound can follow it up 
more accurately by scent, than the Totty will 
do bysight. A single blade of grass removed 
from its original direction—the slightest ap- 


of the smallest pebble — a ruffled leaf on the 
bush—are all sufficient evidences to direct him 
in discovering the spoor ; by the appearance of 
+ A colonial term. To “trek” (pronounced track) 
means to travel. 2 
+ A pool of water; generally speaking, formed by 
the rain. 
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which, he will not only be able to tell whether 
the object of his pursuit has passed within 
three minutes or three days, but likewise 
whether his flight has been precipitate or slow 
— whether he has moved with the confidence 
of strength, or that dread of detection insepa- 
rable from fear, weakness, or guilt. 

It is this wonderful and peculiar faculty 
which renders the services of the Cape Mount- 
ed Rifles, composed nearly exclusively of Hot- 
tentots, so invaluable on the frontier, in trac- 
ing Kaffirs and stolen cattle across the border ; 
and to Captain——, of that corps, I was in- 
debted for a permanent Orderly, endowed to 
an extraordinary degree with this inherent 
qualification of his race, and possessing, more- 
| over, the useful accomplishment of speaking 
very tolerable English.* 

Farley—the man in question — appeared 
familiar with every inch of ground we traversed 
together, from Graham’s Town to the Buffalo, 
from the Fish River mouth to the Winterberg 
Mountains. He knew every path through the 
bush, every ‘‘ drift”” across the rivers, every 
“ ylei,”’ or pool of water; could distinguish 
the spoor of a Kaffir from that of a Fingoe ; 
could point out the haunts of the former, how 
to discover or avoid them; in short, was al- 
ways, during my erratic career in Kaffirland, 
my right-hand man, the very guiding-staff of 
my footsteps, until drunkenness—the besetting 
sin of the Hottentot—dashed that staff to the 
ground. 

‘ Farley, how far are we still from water ?”? 
asked I, whilst Mr. Jacob was wiping the 
dust off his horse’s knees. 

‘# Perhaps, sar, we find in two hours, or two 
hours and a half, if horses don’t ‘ shut up ; ’ 
but vleis all dry: must go to river, through 
the bush.” 

Through the Great Fish River Bush, along 
an apparently little-frequented track, with 
which Farley, however, seemed quite familiar, 
we accordingly wend our weary way; but the 
dense jungle which on each side borders the 
path, whilst depriving us of the refreshing 
breeze, affords no protection against the fierce 
rays of the African summer sun, now pouring 
all its vertical heat on our devoted heads. 

There is something unearthly in the total 
absence of animal life ; in the hushed, dreamy, 
and death-like silence which generally per- 
vades the verdant wilderness of the South 
African ‘ bush,’ where even the whispering 
breeze finds no responsive echo amidst the un- 
bending rigidity of its thorny and lichen-cover- 
ed shrubs, thiekly intermingled as they are 


* The Hottentots have entirely forgotten the lan- 
guage of their forefathers, and Dutch is now their 
| vernacular idiom. 
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with turgid, succulent, and fantastic foliage ; | 


the stunted aloe and skeleton euphorbia, con- 
tending for dominion with the favorite food of 
the elephant—the pink-blossomed “ speck- 
boom,” oft covered with ivy geranium, and, 
like shining wax-work, brightly glistening, 
immoveable, and undrooping, under the fiery 
glance of the noon-day sun. The plaintive 
note of a dove, sometimes—but rarely— 
breaks on the stillness around, serving but to 


add to the melancholy of his unbroken and 


silent solitude. 


Oft, painfully and slowly, did we thus toil. 


along amidst such scenes, time apparently 
keeping pace with our jaded animals; and in 
this defenceless state, incapable of either resist- 
ance or flight, would we ever and anon glance 
apprehensively around, when the slightest rust- 
ling in the bush led us next second to expect 
the war-cry of the savage or the whizzing of an 
assegal. 

The sun’s slanting rays, and a less fiery 
heat, now betoken the decline of day. We 
gradually enter a deep defile, whose abrupt 
and rugged sides, thickly clothed with eu- 
phorbias, red-blossomed aloes— with prickly 
cactus —and milky, snake-like creeping plants 
of various kinds— throw a grateful shadow 
around us. Our wearied horses suddenly and 
instinctively prick their ears, and simultane- 
ously quicken their pace. 

‘The River,” says Farley, in a whisper, 
‘runs under yon ‘krantz;’f but Kaffirs may 
be near, so must keep quiet.”’ 

We silently, but with redoubled speed, 
again push forward on our course, and at last 
reach, as we hope, the banks of the stream. 

Alas! it has ceased to flow, and dried up 
from long want of rain, its bed presents nought 
save a barren and rocky ravine. Sickened at 
this disheartening sight, I turn to my guide 
in the silence of despair. His brow, however, 
is unruffled. - With an encouraging sign, he 
follows the former course of the river; and 
oh, joyful sight! in its rugged depths, a few 
dark, deep, shaded pools are shortly discover- 
ed, slumbering as it were, through this season 
of universal drought. Gladdened by the wel- 
come sight, we rush on in eager haste towards 
the spot, and disturb by our approach numbers 
of fresh-water turtle, which instantly creep for 
shelter heneath the dark, deep, still, and sul- 
len waters; whilst a large guano glides off 
yon overhanging withered branch, from which 
he appeared to be contemplating his reflected 
image in the liquid mirror below. With difh- 
culty we restrain our horses from rushing into 
the gulf; but their heads are at once impa- 
tiently immersed nearly to the eyes in the re- 
+ Wooded craig or cliff. 
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freshing element. Long and deeply do they 


| drink—breathe for a second, and again repeat 


the draught. Having ‘“offsaddled ”’ on the 
grassy margin of the pool, they instantly roll, 
are next ‘‘ knee-haltered,’? and soon content- 
edly browsing the green herbage around—for- 
tunately plentiful near this favored spot, thickly 
shadowed by drooping willows and feathery 
acacias, from whose pendent branches the 
little ‘‘bayah’’ bird hangs its aérial nest, 
which waves aloft o’er the gorgeous crown lily, 
and beds of miniature, palm-like reeds. 

The horses being thus provided for, we have 
now leisure to attend to our own immediate 
wants. Cooking is out of the question ; for the 
light of a fire might betray us to any straggling 
party of Kaffirs. However, our wallets con- 
tain abundance of biscuits and cold meat ; 
these seasoned with a little salt and a keen ap- 
petite, form a most luxurious repast, which is 
washed down with the contents of the brandy- 
flask, properly diluted with water from the 

ool. 

Fat aldermen and luxurious cits! such a 
repast in the ‘‘bush,”’ earned by a long day of 
toil and travel, is, to the weary wanderer, 
worth all your costly banquets and civic feasts. 

But hark ! what strange, unearthly yells sud- 


| denly burst forth from yon covert of fantastic 


plants, crowning the tall gray ‘‘ kraantz,’’ now 


casting its darkening shadows o’er the scene ! 


Under the impression of being beset either by 
a legion of fiends, or a host of Kaffırs, the 
ready rifle is instantly grasped ; yet the ‘‘ Tot- 
ties’? show no symptom of alarm, and to an 


inquiring look, Jacob answers, with a smile— 


‘Only bavians: them play on the kraantz. 
Look, sar ! there go de bass, de vrouw, and all 
piccaninni”” (man, wife, and children,) adds 
he, pointing to some enormous baboons, gam- 
bolling, satyr-like, along a bare, precipitous 
ledge of overhanging rock. 

The barrel is raised—a finger itches to press 
the trigger; but prudence and a sign of dis- 
approbation from Farley, avert the tempting 
shot. The brief twilight of this southern 
clime has already waxed into complete dark- 
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ness. The horses are secured for the night ; 
and now, rolled up in our sheep skins or boat 
cloaks, the unerring rifles placed in readiness 
by our side, with our saddles for a pillow, and 
protected by the friendly shelter of a thick 
bush, we gladly consign ourselves to rest. 

Slumber, after a hard day’s toil, seldom re- 
quires either courtship or cushions of down. 
Hours have, perchance, fled unheeded in unin- 
terrupted repose, when a snort and a shuffling 
noise amongst the horses startle us from our 
rest, and proclaim some invisible, but, though 
unseen, evident cause of alarm. In breathless 
suspense we listen for a while, when suddenly 
the cry of the hyzena bursts, as it were in 
mockery, on the solemn silence of the sur- 
rounding wastes. Now approaching, now re- 
ceding, it is at last lost in those hushed, name- 
less, and indescribable sounds which oft float 
on the stillness of night, amidst the otherwise 
unbroken quietude of the wilderness—sounds 
not to be described, and only understood 
by such as may have experienced their sad, 
mournful, yet soothing melody. 

The period of sleep has now passed away, 
for as we watch the stars gliding through the 
blue firmament of heaven, one by one, they 
gradually melt into the gray mists of early 
dawn. We spring up from our grassy couch, 
shake the dew-drops from off our cloaks, give 
the horses a scanty feed of corn, then ‘‘ saddle 
up,’ and start again in quest of new scenes, 
and fresh adventures. 

The above is a specimen of ‘‘life in the 
bush ;”” nor is it matter of surprise, if, 
amidst the comforts—though rather monoto- 
nous state of civilization — we ever recall its 
recollections with pleasure, not unmingled 
with regret, that such a stirring existence may 
perchance never again fall to our lot. 

Alas! when was man ever philosopher 
enough to enjoy with gratitude the blessings of 
the present, and not wish for a change? when 
will he be satisfied with his actual fate, nor 
sigh for what is not within his grasp ?—Sport- 
ing Magazine. 
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An article in the August part of the ‘‘ Jour- 
nal of the Statistical Society of London” gives 
a view of the principal public libraries in Eu- 
rope and the United States. The information 
conveyed by its figures is curious and impor- 


sidiary element” (according to the compiler’s 
notion) of the educational condition of the 
states referred to. The people have rarely any- 
thing to do, at least in a direct manner, with 
the national libraries ; that of the British Mu- 


| tant; but not so, we think, as even a “ sub- 
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seum, for instance, existing solely for the ben- 
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efit of the few scores of literary persons in Lon- 
don who resort to it. In like manner, the 
collections of pictures in the houses of our no- 
bility and gentry give no indication of the state 
of art among the people ; although the degree 
of liberality with which these galleries are ex- 
hibited may influence to some little extent the 
progress of popular taste. 

England is not famous for liberality either 
in literature or art. We debate eagerly about 
education, and vie with each other in the un- 
reserve of our confession of its importance : but 
after all there is more cry than wool. Knowl- 
edge is admitted to be a great and universal 
good ; but we guard its avenues with the most 
jealous restrictions. Even the common high- 


way of the alphabet must be approached only 


on certain onerous conditions ; and the libraries 
said to belong to the nation are carefully locked 
up from their owners. This inconsistence pre- 
vails less upon the continent, where, generally 
speaking, the people are permitted to look at 
the monuments they have reared, and the col- 
lections of art they have made and to read the 
books they have purchased. All the national 
libraries of Paris, for instance, with the excep- 
tion of that of the Arsenal, are lending libraries, 
and so likewise are those of Munich, Berlin, 
Copenhagen, Dresden, Wolfenbuttel, Milan, 
Naples, Brussels, the Hague, and Parma. 
Besides the great public libraries of the capital, 
there are public libraries of considerable extent 
in most of the large provincial towns in France, 
and to these valuable works are occasionally 
sent at the expense of the nation. In our own 
country there is nothing of this sort, if we ex- 
clude a few favored libraries ; and what is even 
the favor in this latter case but the liberty of 
robbing publishers of their property? For- 
tunately, the public as individuals does that 
which the public in its corporate capacity makes 
a point of neglecting. Throughout the British 
Islands there are hundreds of large libraries 
supported by subscription, and from these, as 
well as from libraries of lesser size, there issue 
more copious streams of knowledge than are 
poured from perhaps all the great national 
libraries of Europe put together. 

Proceeding to the statement before us, it ap- 
pears that the number of libraries in Kurope, 
either open to the public or deriving their sup- 
port from the public, is 383, of which “107 
are in France, 41 in the Austrian states and in 
the kingdom of Lombardy and Venice, 30 in 
the Prussian states, 28 in Great Britain and 
Ireland (including Malta,) 17 in Spain, 15 in 
the Papal states, 14 in Belgium, 13 in Swit- 


| zerland, 12 in the Russian empire, 11 in 


& 


Bavaria, 9 in Tuscany, 9 in Sardinia, 8 in 
Sweden, 7 in Naples, 7 in Portugal, 5 in 


Holland, 5 in Denmark, 5 in Saxony, 4 in 
Baden, 4 in Hesse, 3 in Wirtemberg, and 3 in 
Hanover.”’ 

The magnitude of these libraries is by no 
means in proportion to the size of the towns 
that contain them, or the wealth or importance : 
of the countries to which they belong. In 
Great Britain and Ireland, for instance, there 
are 43 volumes to every 100 inhabitants of the 
towns that contain the books, while in Russia 
there are 80 to every 100. In Spain, to 
every 100 there 106; ‘‘in France, 125; in 
the Austrian empire, 159; in the Prussian 
states, 196 ; in Parma, 204 ; in Mecklenburg, 
238 ; in Hesse, 256 ; in the Papal states, 266 ; 
in Nassau, 267 ; in Tuscany, 268 ; in Modena, 
333; in Switzerland, 340 ; in Bavaria, 347 ; 
in Saxony, 379; in Saxe-Meiningen, 400 ; in 
Denmark, 412 ; in Baden, 480 ; in Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha, 551 ; in Hesse-Darmstadt, 660 ; 
in Wirtemberg, 716 ; in Saxe-Weimar, 881 ; 
in Hanover, 972; in Oldenburg, 1078; and 
in Brunswick, 2353 volumes.’ These are 
curious proportions; and if the magnitude of 
a public library were really any indication of 
the educational condition of the country, we 
should have to conclude that Russia was twice, 
and Brunswick fifty-five times, better educated 
than England. 

If we restriet our view to the libraries in the 
capitals, we find our own place still lower in 
the scale. London has only 20 volumes to 
every 100 inhabitants, while Brussels has 
100, Petersburg 108, Paris 143, Madrid 153, 
Berlin 162, Rome 306, Copenhagen 465, 
Munich 750, and Weimar 808. Thus the 
little city of Weimar is forty times better 
provided with books than the great Babylon 
of the modern world. 

The number of public libraries in Europe 
exceeding 10,000 volumes in amount, is 583, 
and the aggregate number of volumes in all 
these libraries is 20,012,735. The following 
are the libraries, with the number of their vol- 
umes, in the capital cities :— 


vols. 
1. Paris (1,) National Library, - - - 800,000 
2. Munich, Royal Library,- - - - 600,000 
3. Berlin, Royal Library, - - - - 470,000 
4. Petersburg, Imperial Library, - - 446,000 
5. Copenhagen, Royal Library,- - - 410,000 
6. London, British Museum Library, - 350,000 
7. Vienna, Imperial Library, - - - 313,000 
8. Dresden, Royal Library, - - - 300,000 
9. Madrid, National Library, - - - 200,000 
10. Wolfenbuttel, Ducal Library,- - 200,000 
11. Paris (2,) Arsenal Library, - - - 180,000 
12. Stuttgard, Royal Library, - - - 174,000 
13. Milan, Brera Library, - - - - - 170,000 
14. Paris (3,) St. Genevieve Library,- 150,000 
15. Darmstadt, Grand-Ducal Library, - 150,000 | 


| 
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16. Florence, Magliabecchian, - - - 150,000 
17. Naples, Royal Library, - - - - 150,000 
18. Brussels, Royal Library, - - - 133,500 
19. Rome (1,) Casanate Library, - - 120,000 
20. Hague, Royal Library, - - - - 100,000 
21. Paris (4,) Mazarine Library, - - 100,000 
22. Rome (2,) Vatican Library, - - 100,000 
23. Parma, Ducal Library, - - - - 100,000 


From the general list of 383 libraries, we 
may extract the following notice of libraries in 
the United Kingdom :—The British Museum, 
as above, 350,000; Sion College, 27,000; 
King’s College, Aberdeen, 20,000 ; Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, 12,000; Public Library, 
and New Public Library, Birmingham, 31,500; 
libraries in Cambridge, 230,000 ; libraries in 
Dublin, 139,000; Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh, 160,000; University Library, Edin- 
burgh, 96,000 ; Library of Writers to the Sig- 
net, 50,000; University Library, Glasgow, 
50,000 ; Hunterian Museum Library, 12,000 ; 
Cheetham Library, Manchester, 19,000 ; Bod- 
|| leian Library, Oxford, 218,000 ; other libraries 
in Oxford, 153,000; St. Andrew’s University 
Library (now one of the best conducted libra- 
ries in Great Britain, ) 53,000. 

In the United States of America there are 
eighty-one public libraries, having an aggregate 


New York. 

No European public library is older than 
about the middle of the fifteenth century : that 
of Vienna has now been open to the public 
since the year 1575. The National Library 
of Paris was founded in 1595, but was not made 
public till 1737. A century before the latter 
date, it contained about 17,000 volumes ; and 
in 1775, this had increased to 150,000. Then 
came the Revolution, which made it a general 
receptacle for the confiscated libraries of the 
convents and private individuals. Some of 


Most singular views are promulgated in 
England of France and the French Republic 
—its prospects, its progress, and its existence. 
It is a pity, but it is a fact, that the majority 
of English people know little and care less 
about Continental matters. Except as far as 
their pockets are concerned, their interest is 
most limited. A great and unexpected catas- 
trophe, a tremendous struggle, a sudden revo- 
lution, excites their wonder and attention, 
just as a play, a tragedy, an exhibition would. 


of 955,000 volumes, a third of which are in the. 
States of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 


The French Republic. 


these, it is true, were summarily disposed of 
“for the service of the arsenals ;’’ but even in 
this case the librarians had usually a right of 
selection ; and the result appears in the fact, || 
that this magnificent collection numbers to-day 
at least 800,000 volumes. The library of the 
British Museum was opened to the public in 
1757, with 40,000 volumes, after having been 
founded four years. In 1800, it contained 
about 65,000 volumes; in 1836, 240,000 ; 
and at present it contains, as is stated, 350,000 
volumes. The increase of this collection is 
mainly attributable to donations; one half of 
its entire contents having been presented or 
bequeathed. The Copenhagen library, on the 
contrary, which has increased in the space of a 
century from 65,000 to 410,000 volumes, has 
done so by means of purchases equally liberal 
and judicious. 410,000—3874,000 ; purchase 
—donation ; Denmark—England. What a 
curious parallel ! 

The average annual sums allotted to the 
support of the four chief libraries of Paris is 
£23,555: a greatly smaller sum having suf- 
ficed, till two years ago, for the library of the 
British Museum. But since 1846, an increase 
of £10,000 for the purchase of books, has been 
made to our parliamentary grant, and the whole 
annual sum allotted to the service of the library 
is now £26,552. We may thus hope to see 
our national library rise into a consequence 
more nearly corresponding than hitherto with 
the greatness of the country: since under the 
operation of the special grant, there are 30,000 
volumes added every year to the collection. 
At the same time, in the name of the people 
generally, we cannot but object to the practice 
of confining grants of this nature to London. 
What is paid for by all should, in justice, as 
nearly as possible, be enjoyed by all. 

Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
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This is a fault ; for we have arrived at a great 
point in the history of humanity. In early 
and ignorant ages, when men were restrained 
neither by reason, sense, nor a feeling of re- 
sponsibility, the rule of tyrants was necessary 
to restrain them. This rule adopted from ne- 
cessity, of itself, by its iron force retarded pro- 
gress. But religion, education, civilization, 
commerce, trade, all rising up, and pressing 
on the people in various ways, prepared them 
for a better state of things. Kings were cur- 
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| folly of European kings. 


| transmitted the throne to one of his sons. 
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tailed of the power, and even, as in England, 
restrained wholly from action, by a compli- 
cated machinery, existing only in theory, called 
constitutional prineiples. 

The natural tendency of man, as he advan- 
ces towards perfection, is to emancipate himself 
from rule, and govern himself. In England 
we have made some prögress in this way, by 
rendering the monarchy a fiction, and by cur- 
tailing the power of the House of Lords. It 
is naturally to be expected, that as enlighten- 
ment and education spread, we shall approach 
even nearer to democracy, and openly invest 
with rule, the only body possessed of divine 
right—the people. In Continental States the 
progress would have been of the same slow 
character, had the monarchs been wise. In 
1789, in France, honest ministers, a wise aris- 
tocracy, a sensible king, and a harmless queen, 
would have saved the monarchy. In 1830, 
none but a bigoted old man, striving to destroy 
the semblance of liberty existing in the Charter, 
could have roused up the revolution of July. 
In 1848, honest ministers, a king disposed to 
act with common justice, decency, and fairness, 
towards the people who had raised him up, 
would have saved the dynasty. Gradual re- 
forms, granted yearly, the accustoming of the 
people to political rights; the giving of these 
to them by insensible degrees, would have car- 
ried Louis Philippe to the grave, and perhaps 
The 
end of all this would have been a Republic. 
But then France would have been better pre- 
pared for it, more educated, more enlightened, 
more used to political existence. Prussia, Aus- 
tria, Spain, Portugal, Sicily, all gave us 
specimens of the bad faith, dishonesty, and 
In becoming mon- 
archs of a land, great or small, the fortunate 
individuals whom accident, force, or violence, 
place upon a throne, contract a deep debt to 
the nation. The nation gives them all—or, 
rather, they take all—liberty, property, life, 
are all at the disposition of the king, in every 
real monarchy ; and the least the king can do 
is to give happiness, contentment, and peace, to 
the people. 

Now the ruler is in the same position 
as a trader. He borrows or buys largely, 
perhaps more than he has a right to, but as 
long as he pays, nobody has a word to säy. Let 
him, however, fail to keep his promises, and 
the consequence is bankruptcy. So with kings. 
As long as they fulfil their engagements, their 
creditors are patient and content. Thus in 
England, where the debtor and creditor account 
is not altogether disproportionate, the mon- 
archy remains unshaken. In Europe the kings 
have taken all and given nothing. The cred- 


itors have stepped in. Revolution is the bank- 
ruptcy of kings. 

But France, forced into revolution by the 
folly, incapacity, and selfishness of its rulers, 
has shown ‘the world a rare picture. Despite 
all the calumnies which have been promul- 
gated, what is the fact? The people, by uni- 
versal suffrage, have selected a National 
Assembly, moderate in the extreme, calm, 
prudent—whose only fault is, that it leans too 
much towards old theories, ideas, and princi- 
ples. The wild Socialists are in a wretched | 
minority, while even the real Republicans are 
not a large majority, if they have one at all. 
The nation is giving itself a form of govern- 
ment, firm, solid, and likely to be durable. 
Commerce, trade, and credit, are, it is true, 
slowly rising from prostration, but this is the 
natural result of a sudden and violent change. 
One fact, however, is certain, trade and com- 
merce are reviving. The Paris shopkeepers 
cease to complain so virulently ; their occupa- 
tion is not gone, and there are symptoms 
of the winter bringing even better things. 
At Lyons, and in the other manufacturing 
districts, occupation is being resumed ; and if 
expectation from England has dwindled almost 
to nothing, it is because we will no longer 
give credit to those who are well enough dis- 
posed to buy. 

The great questions of the month have 
been the change of ministry and the presiden- 
tial election. 

The causes of the change of ministry is evi- 
dent. Cavaignac is used up. The Republicans 
of the old school hate him. The modern 
Republicans distrust. him. It is useless de- 
nying evidence. Cavaignac, as Minister of 
War, allowed the June insurrection to take 
place, that he might overthrow Lamartine and 
secure his office. As soon as this became 
clear as noon-day, Cavaignac felt that his elec- 
tion as President of the Republic was very 
problematical. He saw that not one solitary 
Republican vote would be given to him, and 
he determined to gain other supporters, by 
courting the old Whigs a centre gauche. Not 
wholly to break with the Republicans, he kept 
the men of the National in, but they sup- 
port him now coldly. The Democratic party 
is about two hundred strong; the moderate 
Republicans are about fifty men; leaving 
four hundred and fifty Carlists, Conservatives, 
Royalists, and persons converted to Republi- 
can principles from necessity. 

Whatever people may think in England, 
there is no sane man in all France who believes 
any form of government possible save a Re- 
public. I never heard a political man of any 
party who did not frankly say this. But 
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there are various kinds of republics. The 
Conversatives would make it as monarchical 
and aristocratic as possible, the middle classes 
as bourgeois as they conveniently can, the dem- 
ocrats as democratic. , 

The political Royalists, such men as La- 
rochejaquelin, and Berryer, believe no more in 
Carlism. They hope for it, but have no faith 
in again seeing a Bourbon on the throne of 
France. The old women, the little red-heeled 
marquises, the powdered wigs, the small tea- 
tabled politicians, and these are numerous, 
have, of course, high hopes, but they are not 
shared by the eminent and sensible men of 
their party. 

The Orleanists are a fraction. 

The Bonapartists, the relics of the empire, 
the old soldiers, may dream of an empire 
again, but the able men who advise Louis Na- 
poleon, only wish to see him President, proud 
of the satisfaction of showing to Europe, that 
crushed his uncle, a Napoleon, President of 
the French Republic. 

But the secret of all men’s belief in the Re- 
public, whose opinion is worthy of regard, lies 
ina nutshell. Zhe Republicans will fight. 
Touch their new commonwealth, and all shades 
will disappear. /teforme men, National men, 
Socialists, Communists, will fly to arms and 
struggle against the imposition of an iron 
despotism, such as alone would keep any 
monarch two years upon a throne again in that 
country. Let France steer clear of European 
war, and ten years hence she will, with a hap- 
py, contented. people, a comfortable middle 
class, and a grumbling, but half-persuaded ar- 
istocracy, give the lie to her detractors, to her 
calumniators, and to all false prophets. 

But the presidential election is the great, 
important question of the day. Before our 
next monthly bulletin reaches the public, it 
will probably have been decided. Already 
the excitement is getting up. Before the day 
it will be tremendous. The friends of the 
various candidates are working hard. The 
claims of the various candidates are easily stat- 
ed; they are: 


Louis Napoleon, Raspail, 
Lamartine, Cabet, 
Cavaignac, Caussidiere, 
Ledru Rollin, : Louis Blane. 


Louis Napoleon appears at present to have the 
largest amount of support. He has with him 
| the immense prestige of Napoleon’s name. 
The French are a military people, vain-glori- 
ous inthe extreme. All the relics of the Em- 
pire, all the old soldiers, all the young ones 
who like their trade, will support him. He 
will have vast support from those of the mid- 
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dle classes, who dislike the Republic, and who 
hope that he will, by another 18th Brumaire, 
destroy it. But his great support will be the 
gross ignorance of the agricultural population, 
and of the lower grade of artisans. They be- 
lieve that, because his name is Napoleon, his 
election must produce glorious results. They 
believe that he will make a splendid Empire. 
But his success will depend upon the Carlists. 
This body had originally intended to vote for 
Henri Cinq, as a demonstration ; but they 
have calculated their forces, and they now 
know that the result would be ridiculous. 
They have therefore decided to support Louis 
Napoleon, in the hope that his incapacity, in- 
experience, or ambition, may drag France into 
a position from which she can only escape by 
once more trying monarchy. Should, however, 
the Carlists desert him, Louis will not be 
elected 

Lamartine retains the support of a great 
many enlightened and grateful Frenchmen. 
They know that he, by his mighty eloquence, 
saved Paris from the red flag; that he re- 
strained the revolutionary desires of his asso- 
ciates ; and that he would, as president of 
the nation, do his utmost for outward peace, 
and inward tranquillity. I believe he will 
poll a large number of votes. 

Cavaignac will meet with none but Conser- 
vative support. People begin to see that his 
ability lies in silence — that he floats with the 
majority — that he is a clever, ambitious sol- 
dier. No man, not a Conservative or a Roy- 
alist, has now in France any sympathy with 
him. Nobody knows what are his opinions. 
He seems a Republican, and yet all his per- 
sonal antecedents are monarchical. He will 
not be high, I conceive, on the poll. 

Ledru Rollin, a man much calumniated, but 
who would be less abused if men read his 
speeches, instead of taking hearsay for granted, 
would have great chances were the democrats 
united. He is an eloquent, able man, a Dan- 
ton in energy, and an uncompromising Repub- 
lican. He wants a cool head and defined 
principles to be a man of genius. The work- 
ing men will support him, and so will all the 
Democrats who wish the success of a man of 
iron energy. People say that he is not honest, 
that he is profligate. But where is the evi- 
dence? The Carlists say the same of Lamar- 
tine. Had I my choice, Lamartine would be 
my President, but Ledru Rollin would be pre- 
ferable to either Louis Napoleon or Cavaignac. 
Anything is better than a reckless, thought- 
less dreamer of imperial glory, or than a sol- 
dier. Ledru Rollin President, ruled by min- 
isters, supported by the Legislature, would 
ensure the existence of the Republic, without 
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introducing one wild or delusive theory into | 


practice. 

The weakness of Ledru Rollin, however, 
lies in the support which will be given to 
Raspail by the Socialists, to Caussidiere by 
the mere Revolutionists, and to Louis Blanc 
by the working men of his school, while even 
Cabet will have votes. Doubtless, too, hun- 
dreds of other local candidates will have a few 
votes wasted on them. 

A month will show. 

The raising of the state of siege is an agree- 
able announcement to make. It puts us in a 
normal state here, and will encourage many 
persons to return to Paris. There is a dif- 
ference of opinion, but many believe that Paris 
will be the gayest of the gay this winter. 
Preparations are making. The Presidential 
soirees will, of course, be splendid. 
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Rents are rising, furniture is getting dear, 
there are fewer sales, fewer apartments to let. 
These are the very best signs which could exist 
in Paris. The Bourse shows very little change. 
Gold is sixteen francs a thousand, and abun- 
dant. Silver is a drug, and scarce anything 
can now be got by changing notes into specie. 

The Presidential fever once allayed, the 
provisional state will be at an end, and then 
alone can the new democratic institutions of 
France be judged. They must, of course, have 
a long trial before they can be rightly appreci- 
ated. But while the provisoire exists, we 
must condemn and lament the results of Revo- 
lution ; but the results of democracy we only 
know as yet in the United States, and there 
we can but form a favorable opinion. 

Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
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A VISIT TO SANTONA. 


AN ADVENTURE OF THE LATE WAR. 


“What a bore these.old Peninsular Fellows are.”— Young Soldier of 1848. 


In the year 1813, I was stationed at Santan- | barley, the clothing of five regiments, innumer- 


der (St. Andero) in Spain. It was a great 
depöt for the supply of the army then concen- 
trated upon the Bayonne frontier of France. 
Santander derived its supplies from Belem, 
| near Lisbon. They were sent round in fleets 
| of vietuallers, and received into store at San- 
tander, from whence they were forwarded 
weekly in small convoys of five or six vessels to 
Passages and St Jean de Leez. About six 
leaguesdistant from Santander, and in the direct 
route to Passages, was situated the harbor of 
Santona, where was still, although in the rear 
of the British army, a French garrison of about 
three thousand men, under the command of 
General Charles Lameth. The harbors of San- 
tander and Santona were, as I have said, about 
six leagues apart, but the entrance to them was 
not very dissimilar. The eye of a master of a 
vietualler as regarded foreign ports was not, at 
the time I describe, of the most accurately 
practised description, neither were there then 
any temperance ships; it will not, therefore, 
be a matter of great surprise that a skipper, 
after a voyage from Belem, should, on a hazy 
morning, mistake the one port for the other; 
and so, in fact, one very clever skipper did. 
Confidently, he entered the harbor of Santona 
for that of Santander, and with.a full cargo of 


able packages of private baggage, and a lot of 
passengers, triumphantly brought his good ship 
to an anchor in the lion’s mouth ! 

No sooner was the Eliza, John Brown, mas- 
ter, safely moored, than she was boarded by a 
boat full of soldiers armed to the teeth ; their 
bright barrels and bayonets glittering in the 
sun. John Brown laughed—laughed long and 
loud, and Wilkins the mate laughed too. 

“I say, Wilkins,” says the skipper, ‘‘ what 
the d—] do these Spaniards take us for? I 
suppose they think we are smugglers. This 
here bit of paper, however,” holding “out his 
bill of lading, ‘when they see it, will soon 
spoil their fun, and show them that they got 
no prize in us. How the Commissary will 
laugh, when I goes ashore by and bye, and 
tells’un all about it!”’ 

The French officer in command of the board- 
ing party had by this time quietly taken pos- 
session of the vessel’s deck, and advancing 
towards the skipper, hat in hand, with a truly 
French shrug of the shoulders, and ironical 
smile, most politely welcomed him to Santona, 
observing that Mon General was so delighted 
at the confiding manner with which he had en- 
tered the harbor, that he had ordered him to 
escort him immediately to head quarters to 
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breakfast, and therefore requested that he would 
avoir la bonté, first to put on his coat and put 
the ship’s papers in his pocket, and get into his 
boat which was alongside, and accompany him ; 
adding, with another smile more gracious if 
possible than the first, that his vaisseau would 
be safe in his absence, and that he would be 
sure to find her where he left her, as he intend- 
ed leaving a sous officier and garde on board 
for her special protection. The French officer 
concluded this address with one of his polite 
bows. 

Poor John Brown, who had been rubbing 
his eyes during the whole ofthe French oflicer’s 
speech, was, at its conclusion, most thoroughly 
wide awake. His first exclamation of surprise 
and dismay was ejaculated in the usual nautical 
fashion. He next looked at the French ‘‘ bag- 
gonets’’ as he called them, and then addressed 
the mate. 

“Why, here’s a pretty go, Wilkins,” said 
he; “who can tell them Spaniards from 
Frenchmen? They ’re all of one breed, that’s 
my notion: and their harbors all alike.”? 

“It’s no fault of mine, our coming in here. 
The harbors be as like as two peas, and nobody 
could have knowed one from the other. I’m 
quite floored,’’ answered Wilkins, “regular.” 

The lively French officer enjoyed this scene 
amazingly, but he had had enough of it; and 
he too had been invited to breakfast at head 
quarters. Moreover, excitement'and salt water 
had made him rather peckish, so tapping the 
skipper on the shoulder, he repeated his re- 
quest that he would put on his coat and get 
ready to be off. The General will be waiting 
for us, he added, and you don’t know how 
glad he will be to see you. Come, make haste. 
Wilkins, who was standing by, remarked ‘‘ that 
this was a nilly willy sort of affair, so he’d best 
not for to stand a shilly shallying with the 
Frenchman any longer, but be off,” advising 
him, in an under tone, to ‘‘ put on his best 
coat and two best shirts, you knows,’’ says he, 
““ cause why.’’ 

Thus counselled, the captain quietly bobbed 
his best bib and tucker, and stepped into the 
Frenchman’s boat, which, propelled by eight 
gallant hands, soon reached the shore. 

On landing, our skipper’s ideas were some- 
what astounded at the appearance of some three 
thousand troops assembled to greet his debark- 
ation. Hosts of armed men crowded around 
him, but their perfect good humor was unmis- 
takable. Those who did not, from politeness, 
indulge in peals of loud laughter, were most 
assuredly on the very broadest grin ; others less 
cireumspect, shouted out welcomes to the cap- 
tain at the very tops of their voices; and all 
seemed to form one scene of mirth and fun. 


À Visit to Santona. 


Thus amidst the acclamations of the invincibles, 
now jeopardized in the blockaded fortress of 
Santona, did the welcome but involuntary in- || 
troducer of barley (bread) approach the head 
quarters of the hospitable and gallant General 
Charles Lameth. The house which Charles 
Lameth had selected for his head quarters was 
of a very unpretending appearance. It was, 
in fact, the ordinary residence of a Santona 
merchant; one of those well known through 
Spain as an up-stairs house. The basement 
comprised stables, from which an outsid&flight 
of stone steps ascended to an open balcony, 
within which, was a salon, from whence 
branched various minor apartments used as bed- 
room and oflices. 

As our skipper’s approach became known to 
Mon General by the noisy mirth of the soldiery, 
he moved out of the salon, where breakfast 
awaited his guests’ arrival, to the balcony ; 
and there, at the top of the flight of stairs, took 
up his position to receive our hero, John Brown. 

Charles Lameth was a man of mild and 
gentlemanly manner, quiet of speech, benevo- 
lent and humane in disposition. There was 
nothing in his outward appearance of the dash 
or ferocity of his countrymen ; he wore no enor- 
mous moustachios, nor were his spurs half a 
yard long. He was habited in the chaste un- 
dress of a French General Officer. As Skipper 
Brown would have described him, he was 
simply rigged in a blue coat with a ginger- 
bread-like sticking-up collar and cuffs. Had 
a bit of a spit-like toasting-fork hanging over 
his larboard-quarter, and with a big cocked hat, 
bordered all round with some d—d foolish 
Frenchified cocks’ tail feathers upon his head. 

He had resided, when an emigrant, many 
years in England, and was familiar both with 
the language and customs. When, therefore, 
Mon General advanced to meet Le Capitaine | 
Brown, welcoming him to his house in plain 
English, and offering him his hand after the || 
most approved English fashion, John Brown 
felt himself at once quite at home, and forth- 
with extending his dexter “fin,” delightedly 


. grasped the General’s fist, giving it a prolonged, 


and right good seamanly hearty shake. 
“Captain Brown,” said the General, “I 
am very sorry on your account, for the mistake 
which you have made in entering our port for 
that of Santander, and I hope you are insured. 
You have, however, unwillingly rendered me 
a most important service. I suppose you know 
by this time that we are closely invested by 
the Spaniards, and nearly starved. Nothing 
could have been more providential than your 
arrival with barley. It will enable us to main- 
tain this garrison for the next six months; we 
were getting quite out of bread, nothing could 
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pass the Spaniards by land, and as a nautical 
man, you may pretty well guess, with so many 
of your man-of-war cruisers on and off the coast, 
what little chance we had of receiving supplies 
from Bayonne by sea. I am not much sur- 
prised at your having paid us this visit, for I 
have oftentimes seen vessels, which I know to 
be vietuallers, arrive off Santander unaccom- 
panied by any ship of war. Now, it is very 
possible in bad or misty weather, to mistake 
the one port for the other, and I have often 
thought that if convoy for defence was consid- 
ered to be unnecessary, yet, were it merely to 
avoid the casualty which has now occurred 
to yourself, it was not prudent to allow any 
| provision ship to make the voyage from Lisbon 
to Santander without one. Itis true you have 
many ships of war in the harbor of Santander, 
and the little Ly—a watches that of Santona ; 
but where was she this morning, when you 
came in? Moreover, I too have a little man- 
of-war, a privateer, in this harbor, which con- 
trives occasionally to slip in and out, in despite 
of the vigilance of your cruisers ; and it is not 

uite a month ago that she got almost alongside 
of a lofty blue-sided brig standing towards 
Santander; aye, and would have captured her 
too, had not the captain’s brandy fallen short, 
so that he could not induce the crew to board.” 

John Brown appeared to listen attentively 
| to all the General said. He knew, by sad ex- 
perience, how very easy it was to get into the 
harbor of Santona instead of that of Santander, 
but he was all the while thinking how very 
different it might be for him to get out of it. 
When the General spoke of the big blue-sided 
ship, which his privateer did not take, John 
thought how uncommonly blue he should look 
if ever he had the good luck to come across his 
owners again ; and what a big fool he had been 
to get into such a mess. 

John, however, was not by any means a fool, 
but on the contrary, a plain, sensible, honest, 
straightforward seaman. He found he had got 
into a difficulty, and determined, forthwith, to 
do his best to get out of it. Observing the 
General to pause, he at once said, 

‘Sir, your honor has received me like a 
gentleman, and I am not afeared but that your 
honor will treat me throughout this unfortunate 
affair as such. I have fallen into a trap, as it 
were, and lost my ship. That is to me a great 
misfortune. My coming in here, your honor 
says, has been a god-send to you, seeing that 
your garrison was hard up for bread; worse 
luck, as your honor must know, that for me, 
for having relieved you. However, as I was 
agoing to say, that can ’t be helped now, ’cause 
tis done. But your honor, the Eliza isn’t a 
man-of-war, nor be we fighting men; so I do 
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expect that your honor won’t make prisoners 
of such a harmless-like set of merchant seamen 
as we be; but like your honor’s self, allow us 
to be at liberty to go a-foot to Santander, and 
to take our little private kits with us. Ill 
promise your honor we ’ll find our way into our 
right berth this time, and no mistake. Our 
passengers, too, your honor, be but a poor lot, 
not worth your honor’s feeding, seeing as how 
you be upon short allowance. They be only 
officers’ servants in charge of their masters’ 
baggage. ButI’d forgot, there be one lady 
passenger, a regular topper, your honor, too, 
an Irish lady, the wife of a medico, as they 
calls them doctors. She was a going to join her 
husband at Santander.’’ 

The skipper’s pathetic appeal on behalf of 
himself and copartners in durance, was here 
brought to a stand still by the sudden starting 
of the General, whose countenance depicted 
rather a ludicrous conjumble of astonishment, 
annoyance, and disbelief. The thread of John’s 
discourse was broken ; he was put out, and had 
nothing more to say. Perceiving this, the 
General, resuming his usually quiet demeanor, 
replied— 

“‘ Captain Brown, your case is very peculiar ; 
you did not enter Santona with any hostile in- 
tent, nevertheless your ship and cargo are prize 
to this garrison, and your crew, your passen- 
gers, and yourself, whether fighting men or not, 
are prisonerstof war. Such is the law, and 
such the usage ofnations. Had your ship been 
captured at sea, by my privateer, you would 
all, as a matter of course, been sent to France, 
trophies; but as you came amongst us unpre- 
tendingly, and confidingly, and moreover 
brought us bread in the time of our need, why, 
I believe we must act liberally towards you and 
yours, and allow you to proceed, without fur- 
ther let or hindrance, to your originally intended 
port of Santander ; merely requiring from you, 
upon your honor, that you do not serve hos- 
tilely against France for the usual period of 
one year and one day, excepting sooner regu- 
larly exchanged. You may quit Santona to- 
morrow,” added the General. ‘‘ To-day I will 
send an express to the Commandant at Santan- 
der and inform him I have in Santona, a 
lady prisoner of war! Now let us get our 
breakfast.” 

John Brown acknowledged in grateful and 
respectful terms, the General’s kindness and 
readily promised ‘Parole d’honneur,” on 
behalf of himself and staff, faithfully to observe 
the terms upon which their liberation was re- 
corded. The events of the morning had not 
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taken away John’s appetite, and now that his | 


dismal foreboding of ‘‘ verdun’’ and a French 
prison were dispelled, he felt fully disposed 
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to do justice to the General’s repeated provoke 
‘to sit down and fall to.” 

John, although hungry, had squeamishly de- 
termined to feed but sparingly, seeing that he 
was invited to a mess upon short allowance, a 
sort of six upon four as it were. He was rather 
astonished, therefore, when the covers were re- 
moved from the dishes, to see under them, 
instead of ‘‘ frogs and snails’? and other such 
like French frivolities, rounds of buttered toast, 
egos, and what appeared to him, an unmistak- 
able beef-steak of ample dimensions. These 
solids were moreover accompanied with excel- 
lent coffee, the entire ‘‘ spread’’ being flanked 
by Black Bottles “du Vin” et ‘‘d’ Eau de 
Vie.”’ The party assembled were Mon General, 
and his two aides, and the Major who took 
possession of the Eliza, and Captain Brown. 
They were all in high good humor—the Gen- 
eral had received a most unlooked for rescue 
from quasi starvation, and the Captain had 
escaped the anticipated horrors of a French 
prison—each had assisted the other. The break- 
fast passed off merrily, more so, possibly, on the 
part of the French officers, than was altogether 
consistent with their universally acknowledged 
national urbanity, for their forbearance had 
been sorely tried by the skipper’s thrice re- 
peated attack on the ‘‘biftak,’’ (horseflesh ) 
than which he has often emphatically declared, 
nothing could be more delicious, the brandy 
too, with which he washed his sundry helpings 
down, he likewise said was excellent. The 
preliminary business of the day was, however, 
after a rather unusually prolonged sit, brought 
to a close. The General gave the signal for a 
move, the rest of the party rose, and all, as is 
usual in Spain after a meal, repaired to the 
balcony. 

‘ Gentlemen,” then said the General, ‘ we 
will now if you please proceed to action. Be it 
your affair,’’ he continued, ‘‘ Major, to return 
on board the prize and disembark her crew and 
passengers. A house has been provided for 
their reception adjoining the landing place, 
where Captain Brown,” he added, turning 
toward the skipper, ‘‘ will perhaps do me the 
favor to hoist his flag. Alexander,” said the 
General, addressing one of his aides, ‘‘ do you 
man the barge and convey my lady prisoner of 
war to the Quintana of the Senhora Donne 
Margarita. Boisson,”’ said he to his other 
aide, ‘look out for a Spaniard who can be 
trusted to convey a despatch to Santander.” 

These orders were all carried out with the 
promptness so familiar to military men ; each, 
as he received his instructions, disappeared, 
leaving at length the General alone to indite 
his despatch, for which he had required a 


trustworthy messenger, to the commandant of 
Bil 
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Santander. 
Brown’s involuntary visit to Santona, and of 
his having liberated the prisoners on parole, 


requesting that a transport might forthwith be. 
despatched from Santander for the conveyance | 


of their baggage. Made known his having a 
lady prisoner at his head quarters, and his in- 
tention of unconditionally surrendering her to 
her husband, who he most politely hoped 
would lose no time in paying him a visit. He 
concluded by saying that he was of opinion 
Marshal Soult would permit him to restore the 
military clothing and baggage found on board 
the Eliza, upon his receiving money equiva- 
lent for it, should the British Commander-in- 
Chief be desirous of redeeming it, and that 
with a view to faciliate such an arrangement, 
he enclosed a report of the capture (open) to 
the Marshal, which as he himself had no means 
of transmitting it, he would request might be 
sent to the British head quarters for delivery, 
through the medium of a flag of truce in the 
usual manner. This despatch ended, and the 
messenger being provided, was forthwith seal- 
ed, and sent off to its destination. 

The General now expressed his intention of 
inspecting Captain Brown’s quarters. “ He 
will, by this time,”’ said he, ‘have established 
himself on shore. ‘The commissaire has been 
directed to take care of his men, but we must 
send the Captain a few bottles of brandy, and 
some wine for his own use. Sailors are most 
amusing fellows, and you will, I promise you, 
be greatly diverted by this visit.”’ 

Thus confabing, they strolled towards the 
beach, and soon caught sight of the skipper’s 
flag, which he, having few figurative notions, 
had literally, as he conceived, hoisted at the 
General’s request. 

‘ Mon Dieu,” exclaimed the aide, rather 
nervously. ‘‘ Qu’ est ce que je vois? Voyez 
vous, Mon General, le Pavillon Anglais flot- 
tant au dessus de cette maison la bas! Qu’ est 
ce qu’ importe ga?” 

Mon General did look, and Mon General 
saw, and no mistake, an English flag waving 
over the top of a house, at a little distance 
from the water side, but he was not at all 
alarmed at the discovery. His experienced 
eye at once told him that it was not the war- 
like flag of Great Britain, which for a thousand 
years had braved the “ Battle and the Breeze,’ 
but the innocuous red ensign of the Eliza, 
transferred from the ship to the shore. He 
was delighted at once both at the skipper’s sim- 
plicity and the aide’s imperfectly concealed 
consternation. 

‘‘Itis the quarter of Captain Brown,” he 
said, ‘and it was by my desire that it is so 
distinguished. True it is that I spoke figura- 
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tively when I requested him to hoist his flag, 
intending only to say that I wished him to 
make that house his residence ; but I ought to 
have been more explicit, and to have recol- 
lected that sailors are plain men, and not very 
intimately versed in rhetoric. Perhaps, how- 
ever, strictly speaking in this instance, Cap- 
tain Brown is not altogether wrong — he has 
not yet been required to lower his flag, and 
consequently may have considered himself au- 
thorized in bringing it away with him from the 
ship, and rehoisting it after the fashion of a 
British, Admiral on shore. Itis a bold step 
to hoist the British Flag in a French garrison ; 
however, let us humor these fine fellows ; to- 
morrow they quit usftheir flag shall then be 
lowered with all the honors of war.” 

By this time they had reached to within a 
short distance of the flag in question, and 
Mon Aide’s nerves were destined to undergo 
another rather severe shock. The skipper 
having: from a distance observed their approach, 
mustered his crew, and then pithily said, ‘ Now 


| my lads,- you know the way, three cheers 


for the General, and d—n to all French pris- 
oners.”” ‘“ Aye, aye, sir,” responded the men. 

On Mon General’s arrival, therefore, they 
were saluted with a deafening cheer, three- 
times-three and one more, to the great amuse- 
ment of the General, and his aide’s inconceiva- 
ble dismay. 

‘ Putup your weapon, Du Boisson,”’ said 
the General to his aide, who was in the act of 
drawing his sword, ‘you do not understand 
the custom of British seamen. The reception 
which we have met with, is in the highest 
degree complimentary.’’ 

Du Boisson shrugged his shoulders but did 
as he was desired. The General thanked the 
Captain for the “salvo’’ with which he had 
been honored, and then turning towards the 
crew, good humoredly said, ‘That cheer, my 
lads, must needs I think have made your 
throats rather dry. Hasn’t the Captain an 
old fashioned looking sort of a demi-john out- 
side there? I thought I saw one amongst his 
dry goods. Come, Captain, hand it out — 
let us see what it contains. Whatever we rob 
you of, upon my faith, I will replace with 
good Cognac— [would drink to your bon 
voyage to Santander to-morrow. My men, I 
have given you your liberty, and we are, I 
trust, good friends; your coming in here was 
a bit of a blunder, but never mind, you could 
not help that, nor could I.”’ 

The skipper forthwith produced his ‘‘ demi,” 
and after carefully wiping a couple of glasses, 
presented them brimmers to the General and 
his aide. He then, winking his eye to the 
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shouted his men. Mon General then prepared 
his toast, which was enthusiastically cheered, 
after which, cordially shaking the skipper by 
the hand, and bowing with uplifted beaver to 
the crew, he and his aide retired. The events 
of the morning had rapidly succeeded each 
other. The brig entered Santona with the 
dawn—she was taken possession of at six— 
the captain landed a little after seven, and the 
general breakfast was finished about nine 
o’clock—it was now not quite half-past ten. 

““ It is yet early,’’ said the General to Bois- 
son ; ‘‘ let us;walk quietly to Quintana. We may 
find the Donna Margarita still at breakfast— 
her visitor’s arrival will possibly make her 
later than usual to-day. Allons, allons! Let 
us lose no time in welcoming our lady prison- 
er—her husband will most probably breakfast 
with us to-morrow, and we must invite the la- 
dies to meet him. I promise myself much 
pleasure in giving this intelligence. Do you 
not envy me, Du Boisson ?”’ 

They accordingly strolled leisurely on towards 
the residence of the Senhora, which was situat- 
ed outside the town, and not quite a quarter of 
a mile distant from John Brown’s flag; a few 
minutes took them to the house, when the Gen- 
eral, stepping forward, gave the accustomed 
well-known Spanish summons to its inmates, 
with the open palm, twice distinctly repeated. 
The Quien he ‘‘ who’s there?”’ was forth- 
with sounded ; the response, ‘‘Amigo’’—friend 
—as promptly given, and these preliminary 
formalities, never neglected in Spain, having 
been duly performed, the latch of the door was 
lifted, and Mon General and his aide were 
permitted to enter. 

Donna Margarita received her visitors with 
the perfect ease and tact so remarkable in the 
well bred women of Spain. She informed the 
General, laughing, that his prisoner had been 
in her custody already nearly two hours, that 
they had some time since breakfasted, and 
that, on hearing his knock, the captive had 
hastily retired. ‘In short, Mon General,” 
said she, ‘‘ your prisoner is dreadfully afraid of 
you, and manifests great horror at your ap- 
proach.”’ 

‘ Am I then so very formidable? ?” asked 
the General. 

‘ Decidedly you are so in the eyes of this 
lady,”’ she replied, ‘‘ for she sincerely believes 
herself to be your prisoner, and under that 
conviction is inconsolable at the prospect of an 
indefinite separation from her husband, who is, 
as you are aware, at Santander.” 

‘If that is all,” said the General, good 
humoredly smiling, “I may yet find favor 
with my prisoner—her captivity will terminate 


crew, gave the word, “ready.” “Ready,” | to-morrow. I have, however, I fear, carried 
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this ‘ Bigarrine ? too far, and inflicted pain ; I 
would fain, therefore, communicate to her this 
intelligence, and faire mon amende. Pray af 
ford me the opportunity.” 

The Senhora, thus solicited, consented to con- 
duct the General to his guest. As he had enter- 
ed her house by one door, the lady precipitately 
quitted it by the other, and to avoid Mon Gen- 
eral had ensconsed herself in the summer-house, 
at the farthest end of the garden, which com- 
manded a view of the sea and the lost brig. 
There sat the forlorn lady prisoner, intently 
gazing at the innocent and unconscious cause of 
her captivity, the ill-starred Eliza. She had not 
perceived the advance of our intruders, whose 
movements were no way announced by the 
tread of steps, the walks they had passed 
over being formed of sea-side sand, and conse- 
quently dead of sound. It was necessary to 
arouse her—Donna Margarita, therefore, look- 
ing archly at Mon General, and motioning him 
to silence by putting the finger on the lip, un- 
dertook the task, and proceeded to command 
attention by beating ‘‘ Reveille”’ in the Spanish 
fashion, clapping her hands twice sharply and 
quickly together. A start and shriek followed ! 

The General, indeed, had carried his ““ whim- 
sey’’ so far, that his captive, an Irish lady, 
possessing much of the national excitement 
and romance, had really and truly considered 
herself his prisoner, and had in idea, conjured 
up, as about to be inflicted upon her, all that 
she had either heard or read of the horrors at- 
tendant upon a residence in a French prison, 
adding thereto some delectable concomitants, 
such as handcuffs, chains, and bread and water, 
the creation of her own bewildered imagina- 
tion. 

Sooth to say, the ‘ lady’s head was gone.” 
No wonder, her reverie thus disturbed, and 
when the captive looking up encountered with 
distended optics the lofty plume of the dread- 
ed General, that a start and shriek escaped 
her. Mon General was no wise astonished at 
this lady-like betrayal of emotion. Great, 
however, was his amazement, when progress- 
ing with graceful step and polished mien to 
address the lady, he found his advance repel- 
led, not by one simple shriek, but by a whole 
continuous volley, most fearfully discharged, 
accompanied by the somewhat discouraging 
backward movement of the hand, and the 
monosyllable, intelligible in most languages, 
oftentimes repeated, of ‘ No, no, no, no!” 

He was, indeed, astounded, transfixed. 
Statue-like, he regarded his terror-stricken 
prize, and then, with an imposing look, be- 
seeched her to be pacified. His mild persua- 
sions, and assurances of perfect safety, resto- 
ration to house and home, were, however, given 


to the winds. The frenzied lady heeded them 
not, but continued vociferously, and yet more 
vociferously still, to rave and rant, until Mon 
General, fairly discomfited and beaten, accom- | 
panied by the Senhora, who could with diffi- | 
culty conceal her mirth, fairly beat an inglori- | 
ous retreat, retiring upon his reserve, Du 
Boisson, who had all this time remained in 
the Quintana. There, ‘‘ disconconfiada mor- 
tifié,” somewhat annoyed, he had to sustain a 
second attack, but of a different nature, from 
the lively Senhora Donna Margarita, who un- | 
mercifully rallied him upon his defeat and 
failure with his no longer termed captive. 
Nor did he receive consolation from his aide, 
who greatly enjoyed the’ scene which the Sen- 
hora had lost no time in describing to him, 
despite of his chief’s discomfiture and all estab- 
lished rules of military allegiance. Mon 
General, therefore, beleaguered, determined 
forthwith to retire within his inmost fastnesses, 
and ironically thanking the Senhora for the 
introduction with which he had been honored 
to her fascinating inmate, and confiding the 
lady altogether to her custody and protection, 
he made his ‘‘ adios,” and accompanied by Du 
Boisson, returned to head quarters, taking 
John Brown’s flag by the way, and inviting 
John to dinner. 

Escaped from the whipping which he had so 
soundly received from these female scorpions, | 
he had leisure to reflect on the folly and vani- 
ty of tampering with incomprehensible woman. 
‘Gladly,”” ejaculated hey ‘would I have 
foregone the relief which I have this day re- 
ceived to have been spared the mortification with 
which it has been accompanied.”’ Mon General 
would doubtless have soliloquized after this 
doleful fashion for some time longer, had not his 
cogitations been interrupted by the entrance of 
an orderly, announcing the arrival of Le Capi- 
taine Brown, who, no wise afflicted with such 
sentimentals, had been vulgar enough to recol- 
lect his ‘‘ provoke ”’ to dinner. 

John Brown’s entrance, his countenance 
expressive of ‘‘ bonhomie,”? good-nature, and 
his frank, seamanly address, soon dissipated 
the General’s bile, already somewhat relieved 
through the safety-valve of ejaculation. His 
thoughts diverged into a far different channel 
—they called to his recollections the tranquil 
years he had passed in England, which he 
contrasted with his present isolated position— 
blockaded by an enemy he despised, and in 
the rear of a powerful General to whom his 
very existence was unimportant. Ennui, how- 
ever, like everything else, has its limits and 
its end—the General had his fit out, and now 
resumed his wonted gaiety. 

Commanding officers of regiments and heads 
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of departments had been invited to meet the lion 
of the feast. Dinner was announced ; Mon Gen- 
eral with the Captain led the way, and each took 
his accustomed seat, the chair on the right 
of the General being appropriated to our hero, 
John Brown, beside whom was seated at his 
dexter elbow, the Commissaire de Guerre, a 
gentleman who had acquired some proficiency 
in the English language, and in nautical sub- 
jects, during a somewhat lengthened and invol- 
untary residence on board of a dismasted 
vessel in the romantic vicinity of Portsmouth. 
Everything progressed satisfactorily — John, 
neyer a shirker, warmed as the champaigne 
was handed round. The Commissaire spoke 
his best English, and the interconcurrent fire 


| of the two became highly amusing to the Gen- 


eral, who alone understood their conversation ; 
but the skipper’s ‘ naïf” remarks, interpreted 
as they were, by his dexter neighbor, with all 
the license of an interpreter, omitting much 
that was said, and supplying the vacuum with 
more that was never intended, thereby often- 


‚times rendering confusion worse confounded, 


afforded much mirth to the whole party, and 
caused the day to pass off with great hilarity 
and good humor. 

Dinner ended and coffee served, the party 
adjourned to the beach to witness the hauling 
of the Seine, a favorite amusement with the 
garrison, which, from reasons apart from their 
profession of the Roman Catholic faith, felt 
considerable interest in the pursuit. They 
had passed the evening very pleasantly, had 
remained out till it was quite dark, and were 
about to say good night, when Mon General 
interposed. 

“ Not yet, my friends,” said he, ‘‘ we will re- 
turn for a while to head quarters. Capt. Brown 
quits us to-morrow ; let us beg of him before 
we separate, to initiate us into the mystery of 
English punch-making—C’est une liqueur su- 
perbe—It’s a superb beverage. How say you, 
Captain, have you any objection to a bowl of 
punch, and will you show us how to brew it?” 

The Captain expressed his willingness to 
oblige the General. He was ready not only to 
show him how tomake punch, but how to drink 
it too. There was nothing in the world that he 
would not do for him, since ‘‘as how where 
should he have been but for him; why, to 
be sure, in regular limbo.”’ 

‘ Allons done,” said the General, “it is 
cold. Let us get housed and warm ourselves. 
The General’s staff were old campaigners ; no 
saint-like voice in pious accents declaimed 
against the injurious effects of such nocturnal 
potations, but on the contrary, all were animat- 
ed with zealous desire to do their duty, and 


felt a praiseworthy thirst for the acquirement 
K- 
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of the promised* knowledge ; albeit, at the ex- 
pense of nervous temperament, such was their 
uncontrollable military ardor, and such their 
impetuous devotion to their gallant chief! 

Moving forward, therefore, in double quick, 
impelled by the chilly breeze from the sea, 
they speedily regained head quarter house, 
and found themselves reseated in the Pardon’s 
old-fashioned leather backed Spanish chairs. 
The lemons fresh and frequent from the tree, 
the water hot and hissing in the kettle, the 
sugar bright and sparkling, the odoriferous 
rum, and the veritable cognac, were paraded ; 
and the Captain, taking a seat at the table, 
upon which was placed a copious china bowl, 
squeezers in hand, proceeded to business. 

‘“ Gentlemen,” said the skipper, addressing 
his gallant and attentive pupils, “the art of 
making good punch consists in judgmatically 
making the ingredients. First prepare a rich 
lemonade, then add to that whatever quantity 
of the ‘‘ Jamaiky ”’ you think proper, topping 
the mixture with a glass of brandy. That is 
the great mystery of punch making.” 

‘ Ha! ha!” said the General ; ‘ Captain, 
we thank you, and we will now, if you please, 
taste the concoction ; we require no instruc- 
tion how to do that. Bale it out, fill the 
glasses. Gentlemen, here’s to Captain Brown’s 
good health, and better luck to him.”’ 

The toast was heartily responded to, and 
the Captain returned thanks; after which, 
having by successive replenishment of their 
glasses, duly drained the bowl, the party dis- 
persed to their several quarters; the skipper 
seeking his flag under convoy of the Commis- 
saire de Guerre, to whom, from his know- 
ledge of his lingo, he had taken a considera- 
ble liking. It is thus that kind-hearted and 
good men ameliorate the evils attendant on 
war. 
captor, our hero, having lost his ship, under- 
went not the additional deprivation of his lib- 
erty, but returned home to his family, and 
lived long to bless his deliverer, the generous 
and gallent General Charles Lameth ! 

The remainder of the story is soon told. 
At an early hour on the following morning a 
Transport arrived from Santander, and Captain 
Brown and his crew turned their backs upon 
Santona. At about the same time Dr. B —, 
whose lady, it will be remembered, had been 
on board the brig, presented himself with a 
flag of truce at the outports, whence he was 
conducted to the General, with whom he break- 
fasted ; but no persuasion of his could induce 
his wife to join the party. It may be super- 
fluous to say that the doctor, notwithstanding 
his dementati adjunts, freaky convulsions, was 
hospitably greeted at head quarters. His 
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affrighted rib, however, was anxious to quit 
the scene of her imaginary danger. They, 
therefore, likewise lost no time in leaving the 
garrison. Here my tale might end, but for the 
benefit of the curious it may be stated, that 
subsequently, on General Lameth’s report, 
tramsmitted through the commandant of Santan- 
der to Marshal Soult, being received back at 
that station, a commissariat officer and an off- 
cer of the old 95th, were deputed by the com- 
mander of the forces to proceed to Santona, 
and confer with General Lameth, and to offer 
him a fair equivalent for the captured property, 
| the barley excepted ; a service which they satis- 
factorily performed, redeeming the regimental 
clothing and baggage, and removing it to San- 
tander in a transport despatched thither to re- 
ceive it. The commissary and the riflemen, 
on reaching Santona, had sleeping billets allot- 
ted to them, breakfasting and dining with Mon 
General, who each day at dinner assembled a 
select few to meet them ; and in the evening 
opened his hospitable house indiscriminately 
to all the officers of the garrison; at these 
evening reunions, the gentle V ‚so of old 
| designated in his gallant corps, proved to con- 
viction that he was not a little astern of his 
antecedent, the skipper, in the art of com- 
pounding bibacious fluidities. After thus 
spending three merry days and as many jovial 
evenings in the enemy’s camp, our prize com- 
missioners bid farewell to their gay and gallant 
foes, and availing themselves of a friendly offer 
of the General to return by sea, whereby they 
would avoid a repetition of a ride over a sadly 
bad road, embarked on board Mon General’s 
pet privateer, the white flag of truce flying at 
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For ever, for ever, you have my heart, 
O, Elleen a-Ruin ! 
’T is rueful, ’t is woeful, when lovers part, 

O, Elleen a-Ruin ! 
Mayo would I travel from morn to night, 
For one sweet smile from your face of light, 
For one soft kiss from your red lips bright, 

My Elleen a-Ruin! 
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O ! how shall I woo you — how make you mine — 
Fair Elleen a-Ruin ? 

Can warm words win you ?—can gold ?—can wine ?— 
Sweet Elleen a-Ruin ? 

I would walk the wide world from east to west, 

Inspired by love, if I could but rest 

One heavenly hour on your beauteous breast, 

O, Elleen a-Ruin ! 


Elleen a-Ruin. 


ELLEEN A-RUIN. 


FROM THE IRISH OF CARROL O’DALY. 


her fore. This formidable craft, manned by 
sixteen athletic armed seamen, soon made the 
run to Santander, and pulled boldly up the 
harbor which was full of shipping. The 
commander’s honor was pledged that his boat 
should return innocuously to Santona, making 
no capture on her return voyage. The com- 
missary, however, in order to prevent mistake, 
as well as to provide against any possible vari- 
ation in her compasses, took the precaution of 
bringing her up alongside the Belle Poule- 
frigate ; the commanding officer on board of 
which, promised to see our friend safely into 
his own port on the following morning. 

Here ends my story, by many, no doubt, 
already considered to be too long; but as 
others may, on the contrary, desire to know 
what afterwards was the fate of General La- 
meth and his gallant companions in arms for 
the gratification of the inquisitive ones, it is 
recorded, that some five months after the pass- 
ing of the hilarious scene I have depicted, the 
French armies having been driven out of Spain 
and Santona, consequently being cut off from 
all hope of relief, our gallant general surren- | 
dered his garrison by an honorable capitulation, 
to the allied forces ; and with field artillery, 
arms and baggage, was conveyed thence by 
sea to Blaye. 

In the Chapeaurouge, at Bordeaux, and 
subsequently on the Boulevards, at Paris, 
might be seen Mon General and his quondam 
prize commissioners, the commisary and old 
rifle, lounging together, united by that firm 
freemasonry which binds together all 

‘ Or» Peninsuzar Men.” 
United Service Magazine. 
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Come with me, come with me, then, darling one, 
Come, Elleen a-Ruin ! 
The moments are precious—O, let us be gone, 
My Elleen a-Ruin! 
To the uttermost bounds of the world I’ll go 
With you, my beloved, come weal or woe, 
You, you are my Heaven on Earth below, 
O, Elleen a-Ruin! 


IV. 


And all my glad kindred shall welcome you, 

My Elleen a-Ruin ! 
With a hundred thousand welcomes true, 

Sweet Elleen a-Ruin! 
And Love and rich Plenty shall bless our home, 
As though ’t were a royalist palace-dome; 
We both will be happy till Death shall come, 

O, Elleen a-Ruin! 

Dublin University Magazine. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES IN ENGLAND. 


It is only afew weeks since Lord John 
Russell, in reply to Mr. Disraeli, very sensi- 
bly remarked that it was hard if, in the face 
of a European revolution, he was expected to 
provide not only an efficient government, but 
an efficient opposition also. His Lordship is 
likely soon to have the latter labor taken off 
his hands. The opposition is already organ- 
ized in the press. If that portion of English 
soeiety which is represented by a daily con- 
temporary till lately eminent for Whig doc- 
trine, finds any echoes in Parliament, the gov- 
ernment will before long be confronted with 
an opposition as able, as active, as virulent 
as the famous ‘‘ Consersative opposition ’’ of 
1836-41 ; and (we may add) infinitely more 
factious. 

The peculiar character of this phenomenon 
is fraught with especial instruction to the poli- 
ticians who have hitherto chuckled over the 
decline of party government. Those sages 
haye obstinately denounced government by 
party as a device for cheating the nation to the 
profit of a few great families ; and their reward 
is now to see English public life retrograding to 
precisely the same ignominious position which 
it held towards the close of the last century. 

At the opening of the reign of George the 
Third, a great onslaught had been made on the 
system of party government. The result was 
that, in addition to the Rockingham Whigs 
and the Tories (who occupied respectively the 
positions of the present Ministerial party and 
the Protectionists,) the political arena was 
scoured by free corps of Bedfords, Grenvilles, 
Grenville-Temples, Shelburnes, all composed 
of politicians powerless in themselves, who 
reckoned on fetching a higher market price by 
adhering to the standard of some eminent man, 
than by joining either of the great political 
connections. ‘This is exactly our present posi- 
tion. Parliament is split up into various in- 
efficient sections of Peelites, Spoonerites, Smith 
O’Brienites, John O’Connellites, till we de- 
scend to the infinitesimal atom, the molécule 
politique, in the shape of the Anstey-Urquhar- 
tites., But it is with the Peelites that our pres- 
ent business lies, and this coterie bids fair to 
become a public nuisance. For it assumes the 
functions, and makes no pretence to the claims 
that alone justify the action, of an opposition. 
The recognized and daily task of its represent- 
ative in the press is to discredit and criticise 
the Queen’s responsible ministers ; yet we are 
left without the least assurance that if it should 
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ultimately subvert the Government, it has any 
different principles on which to act. 

We are attacked for assuming that the daily 
newspaper to which we have referred is the | 
organ of this section of politicians. We are 
accused of violating professional courtesy, of 
unwarrantably lifting the visor of a politi- | 
cal adversary, of rending from him unfairly 
his ‘‘ armor of impersonality,”’ and of a great 
many similar offences. We do not understand 
these charges. In the remarks which have 
given offence we limited ourselves strictly to 
public matters, to what our contemporary daily 
does his best to make notorious to all men, to 
what he that runs may read. We imputed no 
‘‘base’’ motives, nor made allusion to any 
private or personal concerns. To our contem- 
porary belongs the merit or the vulgarity of 
doing this, whatever it may be. We spoke 
simply of a ““ creed ?” of faith in certain pub- 
lic men which we now see daily put forth, and 
which we believe to be fraught with mischief 
to the public interests. We will now tell our 
contemporary why we think so. 

We are far from saying that the line of ac- 
tion we just now indicated — the legitimate 
province of a parliamentary opposition — is in 
itself dangerous or objectionable. If a party 
condemns on principle the policy of an existing 
Government, it is not only its right, but its 
duty, in every way to hamper them till it 
clears the ground for the policy on which it 
thinks that the affairs of the nation ought to be | 
conducted. Such, for example, was the con- 
duct of the Conservative opposition from 1836 
to 1841. We believe that opposition to have 
been unfair and spiteful. But we cannot 
plead that it exceeded its legitimate sphere of 
operations. It professed to dread the demo- 
cratie spirit of Lord Melbourne’s Government, 
and was ready to go many lengths to eject it 
from office. But the present opposition, re- 
presented by our contemporary, has no such 
justification. It does not affect any difference 
of opinion from the Ministerial Whigs. It is, 
if anything, more democratically inclined than 
they are. It professes no doctrine from which 
Lord John Russell would theoretically dissent, 
save that of exclusive devotion to Sir Robert 
Peel. Yet it is for this that a Liberal Govern- 
ment is pursued with unrelenting hostility, and 
we are to join in a chorus of triumph over the 
expulsion of party spirit by means of the sub- 
stitution of naked faction. 
The Peelites are indeed so conscious of their 
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utter want of any decent pretext for this con- | of the Reform movement, it is just possible that 
Sir Robert Peel might have succeeded in coax- | 
ing the Troy lords into granting, and the people 


federacy, that they are reduced to attempt its 
justification as a move in opposition to the en- 
grossing family spirit and the alleged exelu- 
siveness of the Whigs. To disseminate this 
idea, they are lavish in the use of such phrases 
as ‘‘the Governing family,” ‘the Great 
Whig houses,”’ “the Revolution families,” and 
the like. That this excuse should be adopted 
for a moment is only an example how securely 
the most unscrupulous libellers may rely on 
the short memory of the English people. The 
very first act of Lord John Russell’s official 
career, was to break through the trammels of 
Whig hereditary connection by offering seats 
in his Cabinet to Lord Lincoln, Lord Dal- 
housie, and Mr. Sydney Herbert. Lord John 
Russell, in the true spirit of party government, 
considered that identity of feeling on political 
questions constituted, on the one hand, a claim, 
to be admitted to official codperation, and, on 
the other, an obligation to serve the country 
at the expense of private friendship and ties 
that were purely personal. The three gentle- 
men to whom he addressed himself, however, 
showed their superiority to the vulgar crime 
of party spirit, by factiously refusing their as- 
sistance to a statesman with whose views their 


| own had become identical. They bound them- 


selves instead to the personal fortunes of Sir 
Robert Peel. Lord Dalhousie has since then. 
reconsidered his determination. But Lord Lin- 
eoln and Mr. Sydney Herbert have allowed 
their inaction to quicken into opposition ; and, 
as far as the tone of their friends in the press 
can be supposed to indicate their own, are can- 
vassing for public favor on the singularly 
shameless plea of the oligarchical exclusive- 


ness of the Prime Minister, who seriously of- |: 


fended his more radical supporters by his will- 
ingness to share his power with these Right 
Honorable malcontents. 

We need not seek far for an explanation‘of 
the discipline which Sir Robert Peel thus en- 
forces on his friends. We can find it in the 
briefest retrospect of his antecedents. His 
aim, like that of his predecessors, Pitt and 
Canning, has uniformly been to force himself 
into power by conciliating the passions, and 
affecting to share the prejudices, of the vulgar 
great. Like Pitt and Canning, he trusted 
to his own genius for being able, when 
once in office, to school those who placed 
him there into something like generosity 


and common sense. The Whig party, valu- 
ing the purity of our public life above the 
interested ambition of one man, have heen the 
great obstacles to the successful issue of this 
scheme. But for the boldness with which, in 
1831, the Whigs put themselves at the head 


into accepting, some emasculated modification 


of the Reform Bill. Unless the Whigs had stead- | 


ily reminded the public of the perfidy with 
which the authors of the increased Maynooth 
grant of ’45, and the Corn Law repealers of 
46, had formerly roused the popular feeling 
against the allies of O’Connell and the imagin- 
ary foes of the Agricultural Interest, there is 
no improbability in supposing that Sir Robert 
Peel might have maintained himself for a year 
or two at the head of his ‘‘ strong government,” 
by the support of the extreme Liberals. The 
Whigs thwarted both these attempts, and they 
need not expect to be forgiven for it. This is 
literally the rationale of the attack now made 
on the ‘‘ exclusive” politicians, with whom in 
’46 the Minor Peelites refused to coöperate. 

The struggle is now before the country, and 
(perhaps from the chances which Lord George 
Bentinck’s death affords for a reconciliation of 
the Protectionists with their former chief) 
signs are not wanting that it will soon be trans- 
planted from the press to the House of Com- 
mons. We have no misgivings of the issue, 
relying on the good sense and grateful discrim- 
ination of our countrymen; nor do we be- 
lieve that this wretched used-up ery of oligar- 
chical ambition will weigh very seriously 
against the Government. We do not expect 
to see them cashiered, even if it be their infeli- 
city that they, like their fathers and grand- 
fathers before them, have stood through their 
whole lives at the head of our intellectual pro- 
gress, and consistently maintained the histori- 
cal liberties of England.—Hxaminer. 


THE WAR PRISONS ON DARTMOOR. 


Silent now,— 
How silent that proud pile where England held 
Within her victor-gripe the vanquish’d foe ! 
O, here full many a blooming cheek was blanch’d, 
O, here full many a gallant heart was quell’d 
By stern captivity; protracted ’till 
Hope almost ceased to bless the drooping brave! 
At eve the exile stretch’d him on his couch, 
And, while the tear stood trembling in his eye, 
As night fell on him, thoughts of Home awoke 
The bitter, unregarded sigh. 


Yet, a desperate race, 
Men of all climes,—attached to none,—were here, 
Rude mingled with the hero who had fought, 
By freedom fired, for his beloved France. 
And these, as volatile as bold, defied 
Intrusive thought, and flung it to the gale 
That whistled round them. Madd’ning dance 

and song, 

The jest obscene, the eager bet, the dice 
Eventful; these, and thousand more, devised 
To kill the hours, fill’d up the varied day. 
—Carrington’s Dartmoor. 
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Life in Bohemia. 


Translated for the Daguerreotype. 
LIFE IN BOHEMIA.— A SCENE IN PRAGUE. 


BY GUSTAV KÜHNE. | 


The Wyschehrad is the cradle of Prague. 
It was on a cold, stormy day that I ascended 
this acropolis of the old heathen dukes of Bo- 
hemia. The heavy clouds swept over the city 
in black masses, and the rough wind seemed 
at one moment to drive them together in wild 


confusion, and at another to scatter them asun- 


der. Yet the envious rain would not descend 
upon the thirsty fields, and at intervals the sun 
could be discerned through a cloud of fleecy 
vapor. In such a storm, thought I, was born 
the destiny of Bohemia ; her history has been 
just such a conflict between heaven and earth. 

The Wyschehrad was formerly a whole 
town. Now Austria has her barracks and 
military hospitals on the spot where Tschech 
built his castle, and where stood the temples 
of the heathen gods. / Of the fifteen churches 
which the Hussites burnt, one only has been 
rebuilt, for which Swantowid, the Sclavonic 
war-god, has become a Saint Vitus (Sanct 
Vit). There is something dreary and ominous 
in the aspect of the dark gray rocks which 
border the banks of the Moldau ; you can al- 
most persuade yourself that Tschernebog, the 
night-god of the heathens, the black god of 
destruction, still lurks among their clefts. 
Half way down the bank of stone are some 
massive ruins; they are the remains of the 
‘ Bath of Libuscha.” This citadel has, in 
times past, been the seat of love; there are 
love-songs of the Wyschehrad still extant, and 
the name of Libuscha is, in her own language, 
“the Lovely.” But, in this land of terrors, 
violence mingles even with the sweetest joys. 
Here Libuscha, when she grew tired of her 
lovers, hurled them through a trap-door into 
the dark stream that flows beneath. Her 
bath, the scene of love and gaiety, was also 
the place of execution for the lovers of this 
female Bluebeard. And this Bluebeard was 
the renowned ‘‘ Mother of Prague,”’ the proph- 
etess of Bohemia’s greatness, who bears the 
name Vates Libussa. She chose Przemysl 
to be the founder of her race; she selected 
him from the midst of the people, and called 
him from the plough to share her throne. He, 
with wise forethought,—his name signifies the 
“ provident,’’—built the castle on the rock ; 
his wife founded the city of Prague, at the 
threshold of the mountain. Praha is Bohe- 
mian for ‘‘ threshold.”’ 
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It is pleasant to find that old legends are 
preserved in the mouths of the people, to hear 
a peasant-girl singing a song of the knight | 
Horomir and his steed Schemich, or a ballad 
of which the Woiwode Bretislaw is the hero. 
But it is not well when a people has forgotten 
the real heroes of its history. In all Bohemia 
there is no song of Huss, no memorial of him, 
not a stone or a picture to recall him to the 
mind. And instead of occupying themselves 
with the life of that hero, the learned men 
write thick volumes to make the world believe 
that Faust and Gutenberg, the inventors of 
printing, were Bohemians. In the same man- 
ner they claim also Mozart, which, considering 
their love for him, is excusable. 

For Wlasta, ‘‘ the imperious,’’ whose praises 
have been sung by modern poets, it may be 
claimed, that she was the first ‘‘ emancipated”’ 
woman mentioned in history. At the death | 
of Libuscha, the maidens of Bohemia contend- 
ed for the love of the widowed Przemysl, and 
Wlasta, who had been the favorite attendant 
of the deceased, boldly demanded his hand 
and heart. The ‘provident’? duke wisely 
rejected her offer, whereupon Wlasta, ‘the 
imperious,’ assembled the daughters of the 
country under her banner, and commenced the 
terrible war of the Bohemian maidens. They 
built a castle on the Moldau, exactly opposite 
to the Wyschehrad, and made devastating ex- 
peditions through the country. They put to 
death without mercy every adult male who fell 
into their hands, and cut off the thumbs of the 
boys, in order to incapacitate them from wield- 
ing the sword. They were not subdued until 
after a long and bloody war—a war of exter- 
mination between the sexes, which more re- 
sembled a fight between different races of wild 
beasts. The maidens’ castle was taken after 
infinite trouble, and no joyous carousal celebrat- 
ed the termination of the hard contest. The 
Bohemian men threw the ‘‘ free maidens” out 
of the windows. . This was the first occurrence 
of this action, which since that time has 
figured in almost every great epoch of Bohe- 
mian history. 

I slowly retraced my steps to the town, and 
was tempted to enter into one of the coffee- 
houses. In all parts of the Austrian domin- 
ions, coffee-house life is an important develop- 
ment of national character. If you travel 
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hence to northern Germany, the change is 
very striking, and you miss the frankness and 
communicativeness which are here so universal. 
Dresden, for instance, as compared with Prague, 
appears to be a city of prudes and exclusives. 
ZÆsthetical beings have their tea-drinking 
| coteries ; but it is only in southern Germany 
that all ranks mix together in convivial inter- 
course. A degree lower than the coffee- 
houses, as to refinement, and a degree higher 
as to poetry, are the beer-houses. No scandal, 
no calumnious anecdotes are heard ; it is but 
seldom, and that only where newspaper writers 
congregate, that politics are discussed. Wo- 
men, as well as men, frequent the beer-houses, 
and enjoy the cool draught from the deep cel- 
lar, with laughter and social conversation. 

I entered one of these houses, and found 
myself in the midst of a gay crowd of men, 
| women, and children. Green fir-trees made 
the large hall appear like a living grove, 
and in the place of birds were heard the dron- 
ing of the bag-pipes, or the sound of several 
voices singing to the accompaniment of fiddles. 
The boughs emit a balsamic odor, the juice of 
the hops is refreshing and strengthening, the 
music excites high hopes of joys to come in 
the young, and awakens sweet recollections of 
past pleasures in the old. When a national 
air is sung, the whole company join in, even 
the busy waiting-maid, in the midst of her 
dishes and bottles. ‘Yes, sir, yes,’’ she an- 
swers, with a friendly nod, and goes on singing 
of “Love on the Wyschehrad.” “ Yes, sir, 
yes,’’ and 


“ In Libuscha’s golden bower, 

In our fathers’ lofty tower, 

Where the rocks rise high and steep, 
Where the stream flows dark and deep,” 


‘Yes, sir, yes, directly.” 


“ Love knows of joy and pleasure there, 
Knows of death and sad despair.” 

|. ‘Here, damsel; beer!” 
| ing.” 

1 “ Knows not love those rocky heights ? 
Knows it not that deep, dark stream ? 
Yet man must drink of love’s delights, 
Or all too dull the world will seem !” 


Suddenly the vesper-bell pealed forth from 
| the neighboring convent, like a warning of 
| death in the midst of the joyous sounds. The 
men held their hats before their faces, the wo- 
men murmured their prayers, made genuflec- 
tions, and crossed themselves. Single groups 
remained motionless, as if they were enchanted, 
and those around the picture of the Virgin 
had fallen upon their knees. 


“Yes, sir, com- 


deepest melancholy and the wildest indulgence 


‘in sensual pleasures. 


I contemplated the female figures by which 
I was surrounded. Is the beauty of the Bo- 
hemian women a German or a Bohemian 
beauty ? Here we approach the great question 
of races. Those large dark eyes cannot be 
considered to be what we mean by the word 
Germanic. Might not those strong, thick-set 
figures, with that bold outline of the limbs, act 
the part of Amazons? Yonder maiden, with 
that scornful expression of countenance, and 
that ruddy glow upon her dark face, might she 
not be another Wlasta, and proclaim war 
against all men? Or might not the prophetic 
glance of Libuscha lurk behind the thick black 
eyebrows of yonder proud peasant-girl? The 
Bohemian men are all either very handsome or 
very ugly. Among the women there are two 
distinct races. One of these is of that stout, 
short make, which prevails in countries that 
possess a mixed Sclavonie and German popu- 
lation, such as Lusatia ; these mostly have a 
peevish and dissatisfied expression, which, 
however, speedily gives place to one of great 
excitement and pleasure, when they engage in 
the dance, and their sluggish blood becomes 
heated. More rare, but of wonderful beauty, 
is the other race ; of a tall, graceful, and al- 
most majestic figure, with an oval face, and 
soft lustrous eyes ; pride and strength, energy 
and daring, seem to be slumbering under the 
patient expression of their features. The old 
faith, virtue and courage-of the people appear 
to have found a quict asylum in the hearts of 
the women, and to be there waiting for a call 
to arise once more. Among the men these 
qualities have degenerated into vice and idle- 
ness. It is always among its women that a 
degenerate people preserves some few remains 
of its former greatness. In Bohemia each in- 
dividual, as well as the people collectively, has 
lost all self-esteem, all faith and confidence in 
itself. The corruption of morals, which in 
Vienna and Prague is loosening all the bands 
of society, has its origin in the consciousness 
of crippled energies, which has rendered the 
men weak and powerless, unable to take a part 
in the great destiny of their age. It is only 
in the hearts of the women that there remains | 
yet something of the strength of former times. 
There is the best possible evidence of the 
beauty of the sex in times past. The female 
figures in Titian’s paintings are generally sup- 
posed to be Venetian beauties. This is a mis- 
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women of Prague that he borrowed his ideas 
of female beauty. 

The guests were muttering their evening 
prayers, as I pursued these reflections, and I 
observed that several were stealthily watching 
me, because I continued to sit upright in my 
chair. In Catholic countries I never conceal 
that I am a heretic. In the churches, with 
the incense burning, and the music sounding 
through the aisles, and the beauty of old pic- 
tures dazzling my eyes, I am apt to forget my- 
self, and to bend my knees. But in the tav- 
ern, with a can of beer before me, I like to 
show the people that Iam a heretic. I like 
to argue with them, not in order to convince 
them of absurdity, and to prove the excellence 
of my own belief, but simply in order to ex- 
plain to them, in spite of my own reason, the 

oetry of their faith, and to give some sense 
to their dull, unmeaning words. I think that 
if they will but engage in controversy, and 
begin to comprehend the poetical, symbolical 
import of their profession, they will soon learn 
to separate the chaff from the sound, wholesome 
grain. But in Catholic countries one finds 
either a timid reserve, which is only capable 
of the blindest idolatry, or else that frivolous 
indifferentism which has thrown off entirely 
the ties of religion. Among Catholic priests 
I have found the worst disciples of Voltaire, 
ridiculing the forms of religion, but imposing 
them as a yoke upon the people, because they 
do not believe in the efficacy of any other 
means for holding society together. In Pro- 
testantism they see nothing but a searching 
criticism, which would expose to the people the 
fallacy of what they teach. 

Opposite to me at the table. sat a man witha 
strange countenance, who was anything but 
zealous in the performance of his devotions, 
and who seemed to observe with a malicious 


kind of pleasure that I took no part in the 
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praying: He had an old, wrinkled, weather- 
eaten face, with bristly hair, and deep-set, 
twinkling eyes. There was a kind of crafty 
delight in the look with which he continued to 
regard me ; he seemed to rejoice in the pres- 
ence of a heretic, and yet to despise him. As 
I examined him more minutely, I said to my- 
self, ‘ If there were but a Teniers here ;”’ the 
whole figure of the old man, with his filthy 
face, matted beard, and ragged smock-frock, 
was a genuine type of the Sclavonic character, 
a true national model for a picture in dark- 
brown dingy colors ; at his feet was lying a 
huge mastiff, apparently asleep. He drank 
glass after glass, but remained quite sober, and 
as he continued to flx his eyes upon me, I 
began to fear that I had given offence by not 
observing the usual form of praying, and said in 


a low voice, ‘ Well, neighbor, why do you stare 
thus; did you never see a heretic before? ”’ 

The old man grinned at me, and said, | 
thoughtfully, ‘ A heretic ! what is a heretic? ”’ 

Yes, thought I, that is the great question ; 
which of us is the heretic before God, you or 
I? “You must surely know,” I replied, 
‘what a heretic is; a man who drinks wine 
at the communion, and yet believes in God.” 

The old man started up wildly ; ‘‘ who,’ he 
eried with a loud voice, ‘‘ who has drunk the 
wine in the cup?” He stood there like a 
lion ready to defend itself against an attack ; 
the mastiff, believing his master in danger, had 
started up, and was growling at me, and the 
other guests looked on with surprise and cu- 
riosity. Fortunately, the music struck up in 
the adjoining room for the dance, and the scene 
came to an end amidst the tumult of laughing, 
singing, romping and waltzing, and the loud 
tones of fiddles and trombones. “I did not 
mean any offence,”’ said I to the old man. I 
felt certain that I saw before me one ‚of the 
sect of Utraquists, who receive the Lord’s 
Supper in both kinds. He sat down, and I 
contined, “I had no thought of disturbing 
you; I am of the same faith as yourself.’ 

The old man uttered something which was, 
I suppose, Bohemian. ‘‘ Are you a Protes- 
tant?’’ I asked, in a low voice—‘‘a Luther- 
an ?—a Calvinist ?”’ | 

He shook his head scornfully. “ Are there 
yet Hussites among you?’ I asked eagerly ; 
“it is said that there is still in Bohemia even 
a secret sectof Adamites, so-called, Red Breth- 
ren, who instead of wine drink blood from the 
sacramental cup.’ 

‘ Who drinks?”’ cried the old man again ; 
and the dark vein swelled once more upon his 
brown forehead. | | 

‘ Heretics drink of the cup,” I answered, 
not knowing what to make of the man; ‘‘ but 
heretics may be as good Christians as those 
who do not drink.” 

“If they drink because they are thirsty, 
they may do it if they please; but if they 
drink as heretigs, God may punish them, as he |: 
will; but no man can help being thirsty.”? 
He emptied his tankard, and violently slammed 
down the lid. 

“I should not have thought,’”” I observed, | 
looking at him with surprise, ‘‘ that you would 
entertain such harsh sentiments of heretics, 
and think that only Roman Catholies can be 
saved. I was mistaken in you.” 

« What of heretics and Roman Catholies ?”’ 
he muttered, peevishly ; “it is all one.” 

All one! I had indeed mistaken the man. 
Now I plainly discerned in his countenance 
the old sulky indolence which distinguishes 
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the stubborn Bohemian ; the darkness of im- 
moveable fatalism, which will take no part in 
anything, because it is totally devoid of inter- 
est for all. “It is all one!’’ That is the 
watchword ; the conclusion of every argument ; 
the darling sentiment of all who live under 
the sceptre of Austria. I tremble when I re- 
flect upon this stagnation of energies ; it seems 
to me like a motionless sea, beneath the smooth 
surface of which are slumbering fearful mon- 
sters. Who can tell what forms of horror will 
come to light, when a storm arises to agitate 
those deceitful depths ? 

A good-natured lookingman stepped up to me 
as I turned away from my strange companion, 
and advised me not to have much to say to him. 
“If he ever had any sense,” he remarked, 
‘the has destroyed it by drinking.”” I now 
obtained an explanation of the mystery. The 
old man had been sexton in several village 
churches, and had been discharged from them 
all. He had been found a very useful servant ; 
but wherever he had been, the supply of sacra- 
mental wine had been stolen. He drank what- 
ever he could find, and did not even spare the 
consecrated element upon the altar. Admoni- 
tion, rebuke, penance, were in vain; and the 
parish priests had all been obliged to send him 
about his business. 

‘“ Thus, then, you are situated with regard 
to the doctrine sub utraque,” said I; “a 
drunkard is your last and only Hussite.”’ 

“The last! the only one!’’ answered my 
good-natured friend : but a frown gathered up- 
on his forehead. 

‘ Are there any more in Bohemia, among 
the mountains?” I asked. 

‘ Back there ;”’ he said, with a motion of 
his hand and the expression of one who points 
to something that is lost. 

‘The Protestant faith,” said I, ‘ was once 
the national faith of Bohemia, purchased with 
precious blood. Two thirds of the people 
were Protestant.”’ 

“It is all one,’ said the good man, and 
turned his back. All one! again the conclu- 
sion of Austrian logic. A religious war is cer- 
tainly an evil ; but surely if with the loss of faith, 
all freedom of thought, and all activity of the 
noblest powers have disappeared, then a con- 
flict of spirits would be a blessing, as compared 
with this universal intellectual death. 

This thought made me melancholy, and I 
sought distraction in the adjoining room, 
where they were dancing polka, waltz, and 
rodowak. There was nothing in the music to 
soothe my feelings; they dance even their na- 
tional dance to Viennese music. Strauss, 
Lanner, and Labitzki, were played; not a 
isngle Bohemian melody. 
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I looked round for the old man, and saw a 
girl standing by him, whom I had previously 
observed traversing the room, and inviting the 
various groups, by nods and signs, to purchase 
the goods which she offered for sale. She was 
of the short, stout race of Bohemian women, 
the dazzling white of her face and neck 
seemed at variance with the fullness of her 
form ; her dark auburn tresses, partly con- 
fined with a. large pin, hung down her back ; 
and glass beads ornamented her throat. Her 
whole manner betrayed something very like 
to the timidity of a wild animal, which had 
been hunted from its lair. 

It was clear that she stood in some relation 
to the old man ; for she gave him the money 
that she had received, which he counted and 
put into an old leathern purse ; in the mean- 
while she drank with almost greedy eagerness 
from his cup. As I entered, she came towards 
me and held outthe bundle of Dschischka-canes, 
which she had for sale. The head of Dschis- 

“chka, the old Hussite warrior, with his helmet, 
and a bandage over his right eye, in which he 
was blind, was carved in wood, so as to form 
the handle of each of these canes. 

“I should prefer a Dschischka-song,”’ said I, 
‘cannot you sing a song of the blind hero?” 
‚ She shook her head. ‘She does not 
speak,”’ said the old man, as I was about to 
address her again. 

‘Does she only speak Bohemian?” I 
asked. 

‘She does not speakeat all,” he replied, 
and laid his finger on his mouth. 

““ Dumb ?’’ — “ Miserable,’’ he muttered, 
‘driven away, cast out, because she cannot 
confess what weighs upon her mind.” 

I looked at her again, and I thought that 
I discerned in her figure the reason of her 
timid manner. At this moment a young dan- 
dy, one of those who come among the people 
because they can there gratify their passions 
at a cheap rate, had seized her arm and tried 
to draw her into the circle of the dancers. 
She resisted, and as he put his arm around her 
waist, he exclaimed to the bystanders, ‘ Why 
should she refuse to dance? we all know that 
Kascha is no prude.” 

The maiden regarded him with a look as 
fixed as that of a marble statue ; but he would 
not leave her, and again threw his arm around 
her in order to draw her towards him. Ina 
moment, like a Judith who sees her victim 
ready, she hurled him from her and brandish- 
ed her bundle of canes. A severe blow on 
the forehead felled him to the ground, and'as 
he sank down with a loud ery, he dragged 
with him one of the bystanders, whose arm he 
caught in trying to save himself. A couple of 
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dancers, who came racing along, stumbled and 
fell over those who were already down, a sec- 
ond couple followed, and in a moment there 
was a melde of persons screaming, struggling, 
and rolling over each other on the floor. The 
musie ceased, and all the guests crowded 
together to see what had happened. For a 
time the maiden with the canes appeared to 
have been forgotten, but soon her name was 
exclaimed aloud. It was the young man whom 
she had struck down ; he had risen and cried 
out “it is the mad Kascha; hold her fast, she 
shall suffer for it.” 

The old man and the girl had taken refuge 
in a corner behind a table. He was grasping 
a huge knotted stick in his right hand, prepar- 
ed for the attack, and the great shaggy mastiff 
had leaped upon the table, and was looking 
inquiringly from his master to the gathering 
crowd, uncertain, as it seemed, whether he 
ought to assume the offensive or not. I had 
the presentiment of a bloody tumult, but I had 
no alternative, and I ranged myself on the 
side of the weaker party, on the side of the 
girl who had undeservedly been insulted. The 
host, a heavy, broad shouldered fellow, with 
sleeves turned up, and a pair of fists. which 
inspired great confidence, joined our forces 
with one or two of the waiters; we stood be- 
tween the table and the advancing multitude, 
who were mostly armed with legs of stools. 
“Give up the mad Kascha! throw the girl 
out of the window,’ was shouted by many 
voices. Throwing out of the window is still 
the national wltima ratio in Bohemia. I said 
a few words to the host who seemed somewhat 
undecided, in order to arouse in him a sense 
‘ But,” he whispered in my ear, 
‘the girl does not bear the best character.” — 
‘ No matter,” said I, “she was repelling 
unprovoked insolence.”” I mounted a chair, 
and endeavored to make myself heard, but was 
assailed with cries of ‘‘Njemetz, Njemetz !” 
a term of reproach for Germans. ‘‘ No mat- 
ter,’ I eried, ‘‘ whether German or Bohemian ; 
it would be inhuman to punish a maiden who 
defended herself with her own hand against 
an impudent aggressor.?? 

At this moment the door opened, and a 
body of policemen entered. The sight of 
these armed pacificators was instantaneously 
effectual. The Bohemians dispersed, and 
were perhaps well pleased to deliver up the 
persecuted maiden to the guardians of the 
public peace. But this was no longer possi- 
ble; Kascha had mounted from the table 
upon the window-sill, and had jumped out of 
the open window. When the attention of the 
public was again turned in that direction, the 
dog was in the act of following, and a loud 
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shout of laughter broke the sudden silence 
which the entrance of the policemen had creat- 
ed. No one thought of pursuing her, and 
the host with a few of the more sensible guests 
easily succeeded in restoring peace. There 
was no charge against the old man, who 
returned to his seat, finished his tankard, and 
then, after paying his score, left the house 
unmolested. 


A brilliant moon was pouring a flood of light. 


over the slumbering streets of Prague, as I 
sallied forth to return to my home. Unmindful: 
of my purpose, I strolled towards the river, and 
found myself standing upon the bridge of the 
Moldau. The lights were reflected in the 


stream ; the gray spire of the cathedral, tower-: 


ing above the terrace-like bastions of the palaces, 
seemed to reach up into the silver night. I 
leaned against the parapet and thought of the 
glorious past of Prague, and of her miserable 
present destiny. 

Before the niche of Saint Nepomucius, on 
the bridge, two figures were discernible. The 
one had climbed up to the statue, perhaps to 
place there another light in honor of the saint. 
Several tapers were already burning on both 
sides of the stone shrine. A shagoy dog was 
standing with his fore paws againstthe parapet, 
and watching her intently. In the middle of 
the footpath stood a man ina ragged mantle 
and a broad-brimmed hat. I approached and 
recognized the old sexton. 
exclaimed, in surprise. 

He pointed to the girl who was standing on 
the parapet by the side of the image, with her 
eyes fixed upon the saint. “Do not dis- 
turb her,’ he said, anxiously; “she comes 
here every night to say her prayers. She is con- 
sidered dishonored by men, but it is all one ! ”’ 

‘ Does the girl belong to you? ” I asked. 

‘ My daughter,” he said, and cast a look 
of defiance at me. I laid my hand upon his 
shoulder, and he understood my honest sym- 
pathy. 

‘ She was a servant in the house of the rich 
prelate yonder,” he muttered. ‘‘ One of the 
kinsmen feigned love for her, deceived and de- 
serted her. First made unhappy, then pro- 
nounced dishonored ; that is the way of the 
world. Since then she has become dumb, has 
lost the faculty of speech from shame and fear. 
And because she cannot confess,—she cannot 
speak, you see,—she cannot obtain absolution, 
and does not know where to seek help. But 
it is all one! ”’ 

The maiden was now standing so close to 
the edge of the parapet, that a single false 
step would have precipitated her into the stream 
below. “For God’s sake—’ I whispered to 
the old man. ‘No danger,” he replied, 
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quietly ; “the dog will take care of her.”? 
The faithful animal was indeed close behind 
her, and had now seized the skirt of her dress 
between his teeth. 

‘ She will make away with herself,” I said, 
tremblingly. “ N o danger,” answered the 
old man again ; ‘‘ she cannot be saved, if she 
dies without absolution.”” How terrible, when 
this is the only feeling which restrains from 
suicide! 

Kascha had leaned over the edge of the 
parapet, as though she would measure the 
height of the arch down to the very bed of the 
river. Then she stepped back, looked up to 
the pure moon, as if to seek aid and under- 
standing, and bowed her head once more be- 
fore the image of the saint, muttering unintel- 
ligible words. They were sounds as if she 
had lost all human speech, and was in search 
of another, which she could not yet find. Then 
she turned round, laid her hand upon the dog’s 
head, and leaped upon the ground. The erea- 
ture howled for j joy, and seemed to understand 
its duty better than either of us. It seized 
the bundle of canes which was lying on the 


MARY BARTON.—A TALE OF MANCHESTER LIFE. 


How far it may be kind, wise, or right, to 
make fiction the vehicle for a plain and matter- 
of-fact exposition of social evils, is a question 
of limitations which will not be unanimously 
settled in our time. The theory and practice 
of ““ Agitation’ are, as all the world knows, 
adjusted by a sliding scale, on which « Chol- 
eric, word,’ and Flat « Blasphemy ’’ indicate 
every conceivable degree of heat and excite- 
ment, according to conscience, convenience, 
or chances of success—as may be. But we 
have met with few pictures of life among the 
working classes at once so forcible and so fair 
as ‘ Mary Barton.” The truth of it is terri- 
ble. The writer is superior to melo-dramatic 
seductions, and kas described misery, tempta- 
tion, distress, and shame, as they really exist. 
Only twice has he (?) had recourse to the 
worn-out machinery of the novelist,—and then 
he has used it with a master’s hand. But he is 
excellent in the anatomy of feelings and mo- 
tives, in the display of character, in the life- 
like, and simple use of dialogue ; -—and the 
result is, a painful interest, very rare in our 
experience. 

The’events of the tale are of the commonest 
quality. John Barton is a factory operative, 
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ground, and set out on its homeward way. I 
knew not what to do, except to put the small 
sum of money which I had by me, into the 
old man’s hand. It is ill when man has no- 
thing to give but a piece of money; but it is 
yet worse when the want of it is the cause of 
misery among men, and the source of Mss we 
upbraid as sin. 

I returned home, and the three companions 
went in the opposite direction ; their dwelling 
was among the wretched hovels which lie along 
the bank of the river. Kascha crossed her- 
self and bent once more before the image of 
the saint, on quitting the spot, and the old man 
turned round and made a motion with his 
hand, as though he would say, “It is all one; 
there is no help for her.” I stood yet a mo- 
ment on the spot where the holy John, the 
Catholic hero, was hurled into the Moldau by 
the lawless Wenzel, angels looking down upon 
him from heaven the while, and calling him 
to them. The dog, and a half-witted drunk- 
ard,—no angels,—were the only guardians of 
poor Kascha. — Europa. 


with a delicate and pretty daughter, who has 
longings for fine-lady-ism. Her mother’s death 
has been hastened by anxieties concerning a 
sister—a coarser Effie Deans; and this calami- 
ty is the first of many which sour the widower. 
Mary, being admitted as a milliner’s work- 
woman, becomes the object of pursuit to a rich 
manufacturer’s son; and her head is turned 
for a passing moment by his flatteries, to the 
point of making her reject the love of a young 
engine-maker, Jem Wilson, who has courted 
her honestly and long. For this fit of coquetry 
she is doomed to suffer deeply. Meanwhile, 
her father’s fortunes are sorely darkened by 
bad times. He becomes sullen—savage—and 
listens to the worst counsels of the wildest 
agitators. From the collision of so many ele- 
ments of disturbance, crime is pretty sure to 
be struck out. But here we leave the plot of 
the story, since its nature must be guessed by 
the experienced, while fresher readers would 
not thank us for forestalling interest. The 
accessory characters are touched with the fidel- 
ity of a daguerreotype. Wilson’s irritable, 
exacting mother—her true woman’s heart set- 
ting her fractiousness to rights—placid, relig- 
ious Alice—the shameless milliner’s apprentice 
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Sally—and the poor castaway Esther have 
very seldom been surpassed. Many tears 
have been wept over Nancy Sykes in ‘‘ Oliver 
Twist, ”—but there is nothing in the tragedy 
of her life and death, in deep, dreary sadness, 
surpassing the scene where the outcast visits 
her niece at midnight; counterfeiting respect- 
ability, swallowing down hunger, and eonceal- 
ing her own cravings for commiseration and 
help, in order that she may rescue her sister’s 
child from her own fearful lot. For power, 
delicacy, and nature, it is a masterpiece. 

The author of “Mary Barton,” however, 
is not of necessity confined to distress in Art. 
He has a power over what is quaint and whim- 
sical, no less than over the deepest emotions 
of pity and terror. We must treat the reader 
| to a tea-party :—premising that Will, “ the 
lion’’ of it, is a sailor just come home from 
foreign parts, with his kit crammed full of 
travellers’ tales, suited to an unscientific audi- 
ence. In place of this, however, he has to 
satisfy Job Legh, one of those exact and eager 
collectors in Natural History, who are so fre- 
quent in manufacturing towns :— 


‘“ While he moved about he was deeply engaged 
in conversation with the young sailor, trying to 
extract from him any circumstanees connected 
with the natural history of the different countries 
he had visited. ‘Oh! if you are fond of grubs, 
and flies, and beetles, there ’s no place for ’em like 
Sierra Leone; I wish you’d had some of ours; 
we had rather too much of a good thing; we 
| drank them with our drink, and could scarcely 
keep from eating them with our food. I never 
thought any folk could care for such fat green 
beasts as those, or I would ha’ brought you them 
by the thousand. A plate full o’ peas soup would 
ha’ been full enough for you, I dare say; it were 
often too full for us.’—‘ I would ha’ given a good 
deal for some on ’em,’ said Job.—‘ Well, I knew 
folk at home liked some of the queer things one 
meets with abroad; but I never thought they’d 
care for them nasty slimy things. I were always 
on the look-out for a mermaid, for that I knew 
were a curiosity.—* You might ha’ looked long 
enough,’ said Job, in an under tone of contempt, 
which, however, the quick ears of the sailor 
caught. ‘Not so long, master, in some latitudes, 
as you think. It stands to reason th’ sea here- 
abouts is too cold for mermaids; for women here 
do n't go half naked on account of climate. But 
I’ve been in lands where muslin were too hot 
wear on land, and where the sea were more than 
milk-warm ; and though I’d never the good luck 
to see a mermaid in that latitude, I know them 
that has.’—‘ Do tell us about it,’ cried Mary.— 
‘Pooh, pooh!’ said Job, the naturalist.—Both 
speeches determined Will to go on with his story. 
What could a fellow who had never been many 
miles from home know about the wonders of the 
deep, that he should put him down in that way? 
‘Well, it were Jack Harris, our third mate, last 
voyage, as many and many a time telled ‘us 
all about it. You see he were becalmed off 
Chatham Island (that’s in the Great Pacific, and 
| a warm enough latitude for mermaids, and sharks, 


and such like perils). So some of the men took 
the long boat, and pulled for the island to see what 
it were like; and when they got near, they heard 
a pufling, like a creature come up to take breath; 
you ‘ve never heard a diver? No! well! you’ve 
heard folks in th’ asthma, and it were for all the 
world like that. Sothey looked around, and what 
should they see but a mermaid, sitting on a rock, 
and sunning herself. The water is always warm- 
er when its rough, you know, so I suppose in the 
calm she felt it rather chilly, and had come up to 
warm herself.’ —*‘ What was she like?’ asked 
Mary, breathlessly. — Job took his pipe off the 
chimney piece and began to smoke with very 
audible puffs, as if the story were not worth listen- 
ing to. — ‘Oh! Jack used to say she was for all 
the world as beautiful as the wax ladies in the 
barbers’ shops ; only, Mary, there were one little 
difference, her hair was bright grass green.’ — 
‘I should not think that was pretty,’ said Mary, 
hesitatingly ; as if not liking to doubt the perfec- 
tion of anything belonging to such an acknowl- 
edged beauty. — ‘Oh! but it is when you’re used 
to it. I always think when first we get sight of 
land, there’s no color so lovely as grass green. 
However, she had green hair, sure enough; and 
were proud enough of it, too; for she were 
combing it out full length when first they saw 
her. They all thought she were a fair prize, and 
may be as good as a whale in ready money, (they 
were whale-fishers you know). For some folk 
think a deal of mermaids, whatever other folk 
do.” This was a hit at Job, who retaliated in a 
series of sonorous spittings and puffs. — ‘So, as I 
were saying, they pulled towards her, thinking to 
catch her. She were all the while combing her 
beautiful hair, and beckoning to them, while with 
the other hand she held a looking-glass.’ — ‘ How 
many hands had she?’ asked Job. — ‘Two, to be 
sure, just like any other woman,’ answered Will, 
indignantly. — ‘Oh! I thought you said she 
beckoned with one hand, and combed her hair 
with another, and held a looking-glass with a 
third,’ said Job, with provoking quietness.—‘ No ! 
I didn’t! at least if I did, I meant she did one 
thing after another, as any one but’ (here he 
mumbled a word or two) ‘could understand. 
Well, Mary,’ turning very decidedly towards her ; 
‘when she saw them coming near, whether it 
were she grew frightened at their fowling-pieces, 
as they had on board, for a bit o’ shooting on the 
island, or whether it were she were just a fickle 
jade as did not rightly know her own mind 
(which, seeing one half of her was woman, I 
think myself was most probable), but when they 
were only about two oars’ length from the rock 
where she sat, down she plopped into the water, 
leaving nothing but her hinder end of a fish tail 
sticking up for a minute, and then that disap- 
peared too.’—‘ And did they never see her again ? 
asked Mary.—‘ Never so plain: the man who had 
the second watch onenight, declared he saw her 
swimming round the ship, and holding up her 
glass for him to look in; and when he saw 
the little cottage near Aber in Wales (where his 
wife lived) as plain as ever he saw it in life, and 
his wife standing outside, shading her eyes, as if 
she were looking for him. But Jack Harris gave 
him no credit, for he said he were always a bit of 
aromancer, and beside that, were a home-sick, 
down-hearted chap.’—‘I wish they had caught 
her,’ said Mary, musing.—‘ They got one thing as 
belonged to her,’ replied Will, ‘and that I’ve of- 
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ten seen with my own eyes, and I reckon it’s a 
sure proof of their story, for them that wants 
proof.’ — What was it” asked Margaret, almost 
anxious her grandfather should be convinced.— 
‘Why, in her hurry, she left her comb on the 
rock, and one o’ the men spied it; so they 
thought that were better than nothing, and they 
rowed there and took it, and Jack Harris had it 
on board the John Cropper, and I saw him comb 
his hair with it every Sunday morning.’—*‘ What 
was it like? asked Mary, eagerly, her imagina- 
tion running on coral combs, studded with 
pearls.—‘ Why, if it had not had such a strange 
yarn belonging to it, you’d never ha’ noticed it 
from any other small-tooth comb.’—‘I should 
rather think not,’ sneered Job Legh.— The sailor 
bit his lip to keep down his anger against an old 
man. Margaret felt very uneasy, knowing her 
grandfather so well, and not daring to guess 
what caustic remark might come next to irritate 
the young sailor guest. Mary, however, was too 
much interested by the wonders of the deep, to 
perceive the incredulity with which Job Legh 
received Wilson’s account of the mermaid; and 
when he left off, half offended, and very much 
inclined not to open his lips again through the 
evening, she very eagerly said,—* Oh, do tell us 
something more of what you hear and see on 
board ship. Do, Will !’—‘ What’s the use, Mary, 
if folk won’t believe one. There are things I 
saw with my own eyes, that some people would 
pish and pshaw at, as if I were a baby to be put 
down by cross noises. But I’ll tell you, Mary,’ 
with an emphasis on you, ‘some more of the won- 
ders of the sea, sin’ you’re not too wise to believe 
me. I have seen a fish fly.—This did stagger 
Mary. She had heard of mermaids as signs of 
inns, and as sea-wonders, but never of fiying 
fish. Notso Job. He put down his pipe, and 
nodding his head as a token of approbation, he 
said,—‘ Ay, ay, youngman. Now you’re speak- 
ing truth. —‘ Well, now! you'll swallow that, 
old gentleman. You'll credit me when I say 
I’ve seen a critter half fish, half bird, and you 
won’t credit me when I say there be such beasts 
as mermaids, half fish, half woman. To me, 
one’s just as strange as another.’—‘ You never 
saw the mermaid yoursel,’ interposed Margaret, 
gently. But ‘love me, love my dog,’ was Will 
Wilson’s motto, only his version was ‘believe 
me, believe Jack Harris;’ and the remark was 
not so soothing to him as it was intended to have 
been.—‘ It’s the Exocetus; one of the Malacop- 
terygii Abdominales, said Job, much interested. 
—‘Ay, there you go! You’re one of them folks 
as never knows beasts unless they’re called out 
0’ their names. Put’em in Sunday clothes, and 
you know ’em, but in their work-a-day English 
you never know naught about ’em. I’ve met 
wi many o’ your kidney; and if I’d ha’ known it, 
I'd a christened poor Jack’s mermaid wi’ some 
grand gibberish of a name. Mermaidicus Jack 
Harrisensis ; that’s just like their new-fangled 
| words. D’ye believe there’s such a thing as the 
Mermaidicus, master?’ asked Will, enjoying his 
own joke uncommonly, as most people do.—‘ Not 
I! tell me about the—’—" Well!’ said Will, 
pleased at having excited the old gentleman’s 
faith and credit, at last. ‘It were on this last 
voyage, about a day’s sail from Madeira, that one 
of ourmen—’—‘ Not Jack Harris, I hope,’ mut- 
tered Job —‘ Called me,’ continued Will, not 
|| noticing the interruption, ‘to see the what d’ye 


call it—flying fish I say it is. It were twenty 
feet out o’ water, and it flew near on to a hun- 
dred yards. But I say, old gentleman, I ha’ 
gotten one dried, and if you’ll take it, why, Ill 
give it you; only,’ he added in a lower tone, ‘I 
wish you’d just give me credit for the mermaidi- 
cus.’—I really believe if the assuming faith in 
the story of the mermaid had been made the 
condition of receiving the flying fish, Job Legh, 
sincere man as he was, would have pretended 
belief; he was so much delighted at the idea of 
possessing this specimen.” 


Job’s blind daughter Margaret, possesses a 
great reputation in “her own circle,” as a 
songstress; and by way of courteous return 
for the proffered fiying-fish, she is desired to 
let her voice be heard. This has the effect 
upon the dashing sailor of a real syren song. - 


“Mary was amused to see how the young 
sailor sat entranced; mouth, eyes, all open, in 
order to catch every breath of sound. His very 
lids refused to wink, as if afraid in that brief pro- 
verbial interval to lose a particle of the rich 
music that floated through the room. * * Job, 
too, was rapidly changing his opinion of his new 
guest. The flying fish went a great way, and his 
undisguised admiration for Margaret’s singing, 
carried him still farther. It was amusing enough 
to see these two within the hour so barely civil 
to each other, endeavoring now to be ultra-agree- 
able. Will, as soon as he had taken breath, (a 
long deep gasp of admiration) after Margaret’s 
song, sidled up to Job, and asked him in a sort 
of doubting tone, ‘ You wouldn’t like a live Manx 
cat, would you, master ”—‘ A what?’ exclaimed 
Job.—‘ I don’t know its best name,’ said Will hum- 
bly.—But we call’em just Manx cats. They’re cats 
without tails.’ Now Job, in all his natural history, 
had never heard of such animals; so Will continu- 
ed, ‘ Because I’m going afore joining my ship, to see 
mother’s friends in the island, and I would glad- 
ly bring you one, if so be you’d like to have it. 
They look as queer, and out o’ nature as flying 
fish, or, —he gulped the words down that should 
have followed.. ‘Especially when you see ‘em 
walking a roof top, right again the sky, when a 
cat, as is a proper cat, is sure to stick her tail stiff 
out behind, like a slack-rope dancer a-balancing, 
but these cats having no tail, cannot stick it out, 


_which captivates some people uncommonly. If 


you'll allow me, I'll bring one for Miss there, 
jerking his head at Margaret. Job assented with 
grateful curiosity, wishing much to see the tail- 
less phenomenon.” 

Honest Will’s gratitude is unparagoned. 
What has been said and shown, we imagine, 
will direct not a few readers—and those of 
the best class—to the tale we must now leave. 
In yet another respect, ‘‘ Mary Barton” de- 
serves praise. The author has made use of 
the Lancashire dialect—a vigorous and racy, 
but in some districts scarcely intelligible pa- 
tois,— with ease, spirit, and nicety in selection. 
By all who have paid any attention to kindred 
subjects—and, as an instance, have compared 
Sir Walter’s Scotch with the Scotch of any 
other northern novelist—this will be accepted 
as commendation.—Atheneum. 
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AN INDEFATIGABLE TEACHER. 


In the commencement of this century, in the 
| parish of Alsace, which contains 600 or 700 
inhabitants, there was a teacher who, of his 
own accord, had organized his school very much 
in the manner I have been describing. I re- 
cieved my own first instruction from him, and 
what I have now to say—inspired by grat- 
itude as much as by the desire of being useful 
—is only the faithful expression of my re- 
membrances. The grave has long covered the 
mortal remains of James Toussaint, but his 
memory lives in the hearts of his pupils, who 
never pass his tomb without experiencing the 
greatest emotion, and bowing with respect. 
His school consisted of 120 pupils ; the teach- 
er, a descendant of one of the numerous Protes- 
tant families who had taken refuge in Alsace, 
had not received any other education than was 
| then given in ordinary schools. He had learned 
the trade of joiner, and wrought at the Ban de 
la Roche, wherea worthy rival of the pastor Ober- 
lin, struck with his capacity and vocation for 
teaching, gave him lessons and excellent advice, 
and placed him at the head of a school, where, 
under his direction, he was initiated in the pro- 
fession of teacher. From that position he was 
called to the one whose organization I am now 
about to describe. Early in the morning—from 
five to seven in summer, and from six to eight in 
winter—he instructed the pupils in the first di- 
vision ; those from twelve to fourteen years of 
age. After them came the others in assembled 
classes, who received four hours’ teaching each 
day. At five o’clock in the evening he held 
what he called the French school, which was a 
sort of innovation—French not being generally 
taught in Alsace at that period. After the school 
for French, at which a considerable number of 
adults attended, there was in winter, from sev- 
en to nine, an arithmetical class for young per- 
sons; and thus did this indefatigable man 
teach ten hours a day in winter, and eight 
hours a day at least throughout the year. Nor 
was this all; there were, besides, about ten 
children from ten to fourteen years of age, who, 
in order to be more thoroughly instructed, 
spent the whole day in the school house, un- 
der the superintendence of the teacher and his 
wife, who assisted him greatly in his undertak- 
ings. By degrees he formed a sort of board- 
ing-school at his own house, and something 
like a normal school, from which came many 
distinguished teachers, some of whom still live. 
Toussaint was also organist and notary of the 
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mayoralty, and fulfilled all his duties with the 
greatest fidelity. When I add that this ener- 
getic man was a prey to a painful malady, aris- 
ing from no fault of his, but from a defective 
organization, which every day at the same hour 
caused him great suffering, it will be seen what 
can be effected by means of few materials, and 
even little science, provided that zeal is joined 
with some ability, and, above all, with love of 
one’s vocation. The career of Toussaint was 
short: he died in 1811, scarcely forty years of 
age ; but his work survives in his pupils, in the 
generation he has formed.— Willm on Educa- 
tion. 


ANOTHER REVOLUTION. 


Among the revolutions of the present year, 
which the English journals have not had time 
to chronicle, we find one mentioned in our 
German publications, the fame of which de- 
serves to be more widely spread. 

Harpstedt is a small Hanoverian town on 
the borders of that vast tract of barren moor, 
called the ‘‘ Lüneburger Heide,” extending 
over a large part of the kingdom, the inhabi- 
tants of which cling with desperate tenacity to 
the simplicity, rudeness and ignorance of their 
ancestors. We know a gentleman who, while 
travelling in this region, was obliged to halt for 


the night at a country inn, which contained no 


provisions of any kind except very hard and 
coarse black bread. But it was some time 
before he could enjoy even this delicacy, inas 
much as the only knife belonging to the estab- 
lishment was missing ; finally, however, it was 
discovered in the farm yard, where the propri- 
etor was scraping the mud from his boots with 
it. 

The inhabitants of Harpstedt had followed 
from times immemorial the natural but unæs- 
thetical eustom of placing their manure heaps 
in the public street, immediately in front of 
their houses. A year or two ago, however, 
an upstart radical became burgomaster, who 
issued a tyrannical ordinance, making the re- 
moval of the manure heaps and the cleansing 
of the streets imperative upon the citizens. 
The Hanoverians are a patient people, and 
they submitted in silence ; the burgomaster’s 
delicate olfactory nerves were no longer of- 
fended as he walked to the town-hall. But 
endurance has its limits; about three months 
since the news of the revolutions at Paris, 
Vienna, and Berlin, became known in Harp- 


stadt through the post master, who has a cousin 
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at Lüneburg. For some days mysterious whis- 
perings were observed to be going on in the 
streets, and the company at the beerhouse 
was unusually numerous and noisy. At last, 
one Saturday afternoon, it was proclaimed that 
a revolution had broken out; a barricade was 
erected consisting of three waggons and an 
old chaise, and ‘‘ the people ’’ ensconced them- 
selves behind it. Here they remained for 
more than an hour, when finding that they 
had smoked out their pipes, and that nobody 
came to dislodge them, they marched in a body 
to the house of the tyrant burgomaster, who 
speedily appeared at his window and humbly 
demanded their pleasure. “We want our 
dung-heaps back before our doors,’’ was the 
unanimous reply. ‘‘ You shall have them, my 
friends,” exclaimed the terrified burgomaster, 
and anything else that you may wish. What 
can I do for you besides?’ —‘‘ Nothing 
more,’’ shouted the delighted patriots; ‘‘ free- 
dom and our dung-heaps forever! that is all we 
want. 


CONSEQUENCES OF A MILL FIRE IN MANCHESTER. 


John Barton was not far wrong in his 
idea that the Messrs. Carson would not be 
over-much grieved for the consequences of the 
fire in their mill. They were well insured ; 
the machinery lacked the improvements of late 
years, and worked but poorly in comparison 
with that which might now be procured. 
Above all, trade was very slack ; cottons could 
find no market, and goods lay packed and 
piled in many a warehouse. The mills were 
merely worked to keep the machinery, human 
and mental, in some kind of order and readi- 
ness for better times. So this was an excel- 
lent time, Messrs. Carson thought, for refitting 
their factory with first-rate improvements, for 
which the insurance money would amply pay. 
They were in no hurry about the business, 
however. The weekly drain of wages given 
for labor, useless in the present state of the 
market, was stopped. The partners had more 
leisure than they had known for years; and 
promised wives and daughters all manner of 
pleasant excursions, as soon as the weather 
should become more genial. It was a pleasant 
thing to be able to lounge over breakfast with 
a review or newspaper in hand; to have time 
for becoming acquainted with agreeable and 
accomplished daughters, on whose education 
no money had been spared, but whose fathers, 
shut up during a long day with calicoes and 
accounts, had so seldom had leisure to enjoy 
their daughters’ talents. There were happy 
family evenings, now that the men of business 
had time for domestic enjoyments. There is 
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another side to the picture. There were homes 
over which Carsons’ fire threw a deep, terrible 
gloom; the homes of those who would fain 
work, and no man gave unto them — the 
homes of those to whom leisure was a curse. 
‘There, the family music was hungry wails, 
when week after week passed by, and there 
was no work to be had, and consequently no 
wages to pay for the bread the children cried 
aloud for in their young impatience of suffering. 
There was no breakfast to lounge over ; their 
lounge was taken in bed, to try and keep 
warmth in them that bitter March weather, 
and, by being quiet, to deaden the gnawing 
wolf within. Many a penny that would have 
gone little way enough in oatmeal or potatoes, 
bought opium to still the hungry little ones, 
and make them forget their uneasiness in 
heavy troubled sleep. It was mother’s mercy. 
The evil and the good of our nature came out 
strongly then. There were desperate fathers ; 
there were bitter-tongued mothers (O God! 
what wonder !) ; there were reckless children ; 
the very closest bonds of nature were snapt 
in that time of trial and distress. There was | 
Faith such as the rich can never imagine 
on earth ; there was ‘‘ Love strong as death ;”’ 
and self-denial, among rude coarse men, akin 
to that of Sir Philip Sydney’s most glorious 
deed. The vices of the poor sometimes as- 
tound us here; but when the secrets of all 
hearts shall be made known, their virtues will 
astound us in far greater degree. Of this I 
am certain.— Mary Barton, a tale of Man- 
chester life. 


LAW BEYOND SENSE OR TRUTH. 


If you tella lie, stick toit. If you do 
wrong, continue in wrong doing. If you rob 
Paul, rob Peter also, for the sake of consis- 
tency. This would appear to be the doctrine 
laid down by the Attorney-General when plead- 
ing a cause in court a day or two ago. He 
maintained that if the judges had decided a 
point of law, they were bound ever afterwards 
to adhere to that decision, although they should 
subsequently find that they were wrong, — as 
it was of far more consequence that their de- | 
cision should be consistent, than that uncer- 
tainty should exist in the minds of counsels 
when advising their clients, and thus suitors be 
misled. Mr. Porter added that this might be 
objected to by superficial reasoners, but all 
deep thinkers would agree with it. The opin- 
ion thus laid down, being only the statement 
of acounsel in behalf of his client, would not 
have been considered of much importance, if it 
had not been heartily assented to, and evident- 
ly much relished by the judges.— Cape Town 
Mail. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 


“Now, it is by an absurd error, my dear 
boy, that the heart, even looking at it in the 
light of art, is believed to be little susceptible 
of culture or development. The heart, like 
the speech, is developed, is kindled, grows 
and strengthens by exercise; action gives it 
tact and experience ; the fulfilment of duties 
gives it dignity and seriousness ; struggles ex- 
alt its sentiments and increase its force ; mis- 
fortune, if it does not embitter, purifies it ; it 
enriches it with melancholy, with pity, with 
depth, with sensibility — warm, penetrating, 
irresistible. He who said that great thoughts 
came from the heart—he who said that to have 
taste required to have soul, included in these 
two aphorisms the whole theory of eloqunce ; 
and if he had added, ‘ Cultivate this heart, 
therefore, by the practice of the difficult vir- 
tues ; cultivate this soul, not by empty studies, 
by barren precepts, by precocious essays in 
prose or in poetry, not by learning, but by the 
practice of goodness, — he would have given 
the briefest, the most complete, and at the 
same time the most luminous and most fruitful 
of treatises.” Rodolph Töpfer. 


PRESENT STATE OF HOLLAND. 


Although under Napoleon their commerce 
was nearly annihilated, that statesman will be 
greatly in error, who classes the kingdom of 
Holland among those which now stand low in 
political consequence. There are great riches 
still in Holland. It is a country in which 
there is less suffering than in any other in the 
world: there are no poor rates; yet those in 
distress are better sheltered, clad, and fed, 
than in any other part of Europe. Benevolent 
institutions for all necessary aid, whether to 
the orphan, the sick, the blind, or the lame, 
are found in every town in Holland. The 
principles under which all is managed are, no 
waste, no extravagance, no jobbing in the di- 
rection ; that all who eat, if in health, must 
work, and for all who can work there is no ex- 
cuse for being idle, as the municipal adminis- 
trations are always prepared to employ the 
unoccupied. Beggary is there a profession that 
cannot be allowed.’’— Mac Gregor’s Holland. 


THE RAILWAY SYSTEM SUGGESTED. 


A striking suggestion of the extension of rail- 
way communication intoa ‘‘system,”’ as connect- 
ing lines are now ealled, will be found in Sir 
R. Phillips’ “ Morning’s Walk from London 
to Kew,” published in 1813. On reaching 
the Surrey Iron Railway, at Wadsworth, Sir 
Richard records: ‘I found renewed delight 
in witnessing at this place the economy of 


horse labor on the iron railway; yeta heavy 
sigh escaped me as I thought of the inconceiv- 
able millions which have been spent about Mal- 
ta, four or five of which might have been the 
means of extending double lines of iron rail- 
way from London to Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Holyhead, Milford, Falmouth, Yarmouth, Do- 
ver, and Portsmouth ! A reward of a single 
thousand would have supplied coachesand other 
vehicles, of various degrees of speed, with the 
best tackle for readily turning out ; and we 
might, ere this, have witnessed our mail coach- 
es running at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
drawn by a single horse, or impelled fifteen 
miles an hour by Blenkinsop’s steam-engines. 
Such would have been a legitimate motive for 
overstepping the income of a nation ; and the 
completion of so great and useful a work would 
haveafforded rationalground for publie triumph 
in general jubilees ! ”— Manchester Exam. 


THE KINDLY GERMANS. 


‘ Gellert’s Fables,” says a memoir of that 
writer, ‘‘ appeared between the years 1740— 
1750—a time of literary drought in Germany. 
They were received everywhere with enthusiasm, 
and soon became the book of the nation. By 
their means Herr Gellert made his way into 
every heart in every family, of all classes and 
conditions. They gained for him not cold ad- 
miration merely, but glowing cordial love. 
The substantial proofs which he received of 
this affection were not few; and the nature of 
the gifts frequently bespoke the naïveté of the 
givers. For instance, one severe winter day 
a countryman stopped before his house with a 
huge waggon, drawn by four stout horses. It 
was loaded with well-seasoned firewood, ready 
split for use. On being asked its destination, 
he replied that it was for Gellert— ‘For I shall 
feel more comfortable,’ he said, ‘when Lam cer- 
tain that the poor poet, who amuses us well while 
we sit in the warm chimney of an evening, has 
the means of warming himself well also.’ ”’ 


Dr. Knox (Medical Times) says of the 
Welsh huts : ‘‘ Here sits the Celtic woman con- 
ning over the antique songs of her race, or 
watching the husband as he fights his way 
through the drunken brawls of fairs and mar- 
kets ; her home in darkness ; her children in 
rags ; her domestic economy indescribable.” 


Newspaper FLora.—We are strikingly re- 
minded of the presence of autumn, and the 
consequent dearth of intelligence, by the Amer- 
ican aloes and Lilia lancifolia, which are now 
in full bloom in the newspapers—Punch. 
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Memorr or Laigur. G. A. F. Roxrox.— | Walwish Bay—geographical errors which had | 


Newspapers announce the death, from dys- | nearly cost him his life, for he was still far from 
entery, of Lieut. George Augustus Fred- | Walwish Bay, on his homeward route, when, 


erick Ruxton, at St. Louis, on the Mississippi. 
He was the third son of John Ruxton, Esq., 
of Broad Oak, Brenchley, Kent, and of Anna 
Maria, daughter of the late Col. Patrick Hay, 
a lineal descendant of the noble house of Tweed- 
dale. He was born on the 24th of July, 1821, 
so that he had but just attained his 27th year. 
He left Sandhurst without waiting for his com- 
mission, to learn the duties of a soldier in the 
Peninsula of Spain, and was present in the fol- 
lowing actions while serving in the cavalry, 
under Don Diego Leon, in 1830 :—Capture 
of Los Arcos— Action of Villatuerta and affair 
of the Ega— Action and taking the fortified 
Bridge and entrenched heights of Belascom— 
Action of Arroniz— Action of the Val de Ber- 
rueza. For these services, but more especially 
for his gallantry at Belascoin, hg was created 
by Isabella IT. a Knight of the First Class of 
the Order of St. Fernando—an order which he 
was permitted to wear in the British service. 
On his return from Spain in 1839, he joined 
the 89th Reg., while serving in Canada, and 
thus became acquainted with ‘ Indian life.’ 
Here he threw off the soldier for the wigwams 
of the North American Indians, and for the 
wild, enchanting scenery around them, which 
ereated a thirst for adventure ofthe most daring 
kind. To add to our geographical knowledge 
some ofthe unexplored and hitherto inaccessible 
lands of Africa, was his first bent. “ This ar- 
dent and accomplished youth,’ to use the 
words of the President of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, in his anniversary address in 1845, 
‘ formed the daring project of traversing Africa 
in the parallel of the southern tropic. With 
this intent he sailed from Liverpool in the Roy- 
alist for Ichaboe, and after reaching Walwish 
Bay, to penetrate through the central region 
to the Portuguese colonies of Mozambique. 
Some fifty miles of coast was all Mr. Ruxton 
was able to accomplish, for he was denied that 
assistance from the natives which was essential 
for his crossing over to Mozambique, owing to 
the jealousy of the traders established on the 
coast, but more especially of the missionaries. 
Short as untoward circumstances rendered this 
traveller’s operations, he still had time to im- 
prove our maps, by expunging from them the 
Fish River, said to empty itself into Angra 
Pequenda, and three smaller streams, described 
as falling into the sea between the Gariep and 


exhausted with heat, fatigue, and want of food, 
he had to resign himself to the will of his 
Creator. A party of Indians, however, dis- 
covered him in this dreadful condition, and by 
administering to his wants, enabled him to 
reach the Royalist, still at her anchorage off 
Ichaboe. The detailed account of Mr. Rux- 
ton’s all but fatal journey is inserted at length 
in the Nautical Magazine for January, 1846. 

Before leaving Africa, Mr. Ruxton made 
himself acquainted with the natural inhabitants 
of the almost inaccessible valleys of the Snew- 
burg Meuweldt and the desolate tracts of Karoo, 
or desert, extending from the northern bound- 
ary of the Cape Colony northward nearly to 
the Tropic. He contributed to the Ethnological 
Society an able paper on this interesting people, 
known as Bushmen, a race of human heings 
existing on locusts and the larvæ of insects, 
food sought by them as a luxury, and deemed 
the greatest blessing—what to the rest of man- 
kind is a plague and a pestilence. 

Nothing daunted by the peril of his first ad- 
venture in Africa, and still having the same 
conception of his ‘‘ daring project of traversing 
Africa in the parallel of the southern tropic,” 
he asked again.and again from her Majesty’s 
Government some little assistance to enrich his 
private resources, which ended in the applica- 
tion being referred to the Geographical Society 
for its opinion, and that opinion being filed in 
the archives of the Colonial Office, an opinion 
greatly to the credit of Mr. Ruxton, strongly 
expressed in his favor. Delay followed delay, 
which our adventurous traveller could no more 
brook than those who have trodden before him 
the same crooked path, destined, like himself, 
to perform great works with little means ; but 
that the Minister of the day was incapable of 
appreciating the rich storehouses he was resolved 
to lay waste, and in consequence he withdrew 
from the field of research in Africa. 

Mr. Ruxton now became a silent observer 
of the sanguinary assault and capture of Mon- 
terey by General Taylor, and of the proceed- 
ings of a body of men composed of the wildest 
and most dissolute class in the state of Texas, 
called Texan Rangers. From this scene of 
horrors—and it might well be so called, for 
civilized society has scarcely offered a parallel 
to the excesses they committed—Mr. Ruxton 
proceeded to Saltillo, now the head-quarters 
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of the American army, of 4000 strong, and 
upon which Antonio de Santa Anna was 
marching with 18,000 Mexicans. The victory 


| which the Americans there gained is called the 


| North America. 


battle of Buena Vista. In Fraser’s Magazine 
for last July, under the title of ‘‘ Sketches of 
the Mexican War,” will be found Mr. Rux- 
ton’s stirring picture of the recent struggle be- 
tween the Americans and the Mexicans. 

From Saltillo Mr. Ruxton made an extensive 
travel through Mexico to the great back-bone 
of North America, and thus made himself ac- 
quainted with the social condition of the Mex- 
icans and of the Indian tribes of Mexico and 
It is merely necessary to 
mention that the title under which this accom- 
plished traveller has recorded his observations 
is, “ Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky 
Mountains,” to call forth afresh that admira- 
tion for its author which has seldom been be- 
stowed so universally upon a contribution to 
the “Home and Colonial Library,” of wich 
these adventures form a part. To the Ethno- 
logical Society Mr. Ruxton contributed, as one 
of the results of his Mexican adventure, a pa- 
per ‘On the Migration of the Ancient Mex- 
icans and their Analogy to the existing Indian 
Tribes of Northern Mexico,”’ which has an ap- 
propriate place in the Journal of the Ethnolog- 
ical Society. ‘‘ Life in the Far West,” in 
blackwood’s Magazine, also from the pen of 
Mr. Ruxton, is a vigorous picture of life in 
Western America, which has scarcely been 
equalled for boldness of touch ; and a pamphlet 
‘On the Oregon Question,” which contains 
a glance at the respective claims of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States to the territory in 
dispute, bears the mark of his usual acuteness. 
When we consider that all we have stated was 
the work of one who had but just attained his 
27th year, and that he has been suddenly ta- 
ken from us, a victim to climate, in the active 
prosecution of further research, we cannot re- 
frain from deeply lamenting his loss. Even if 
the labors of this gallant young officer and 
intrepid traveller were a solitary instance of 


‘ British enterprise, it would afford a contradie- 


tion to a contemporary, who stated a short time 
since—‘“‘It is not extremely creditable to the 
Britishers that the two most extraordinary, most 
valuable voyages of discovery and development 
of our colonial resources, should have been per- 
formed by foreigners—Count Strzlecki and 
Dr. Leichardt, and instigated solely by their 
own individual love of science, and equipped at 
their own expense, or with the promiscuous con- 
tributions of afew private friends.” At the 
time that our contemporary was using this lan- 
guage, there was a Ruxton, a King, a Daniel, 
a Johnson, a Richardson, all thorough bred 


Englishmen, with English hearts, destined 
every one of them to perform gigantic works 
with little means, did but the love of country, 
and love of race, and love of travel exist a lit- 
tle more than it does in the Government and 
in the Press. — United Service Journal. 


The, Daily News, in a series of articles on 
“ The Great Prisons of London,” is usefully 
directing attention to the present state of me- 
tropolitan gaols and the systems of discipline 
pursued in them. Some of the revelations 
made are startling ; and prove that, with all 
our reforms and improvements in the theory 
and model practice of penal science, the Eng- 
lish prison is still the same theatre of moral and 
mental corruption as in the days of Howard. 
Let any man read the accounts of Giltspur 
Street, Compter, Newgate, the Bridewell, 
Horsemonger Lane Gaol—and then ask himself 
if these things should be suffered to continue 
longer. It isa notorious fact to students of 
penology (as Prof. Lieber proposes to call the 
newly-created science of prison treatment) that 
the City of London gaols are about the most 
abominable in Europe ; and this fact, so dis- 
graceful to a corporation which is one of the 
wealthiest and most powerful in the world, we 
are desirous of assisting our contemporary to 
make universally known. If the dictates of 
humanity will not induce the magistracy of the 
capital of England to improve their prisons, 
—their fears, their purses, and their sense of 
shame may be appealed to with more probabil- 
ity of success. By continuing such places as 
Newgate and its grim neighbor of Giltspur 
Street, they are not only throwing temptation 
and the means of corruption in the way of the 
weak and falling, but are likewise sowing the 
seeds of future expenses in such a way that 
they cannot fail to produce a plenteous crop. 
Here the promptings of mere policy are iden- 
tical with the dictates of a wise philosophy. 
If we would arrest the progress of crime we 
must endeavor to reform the crimimal. As a 
matter of principle, we prefer a system which 
will deal with the pariah before he is committed 
to his guilty career ; but it is absurd as well 
as wicked to place him in a school of vice by 
way of strengthening his virtues. Surely 
something will be done by the magnates of the 
City to redeem themselves from this disgrace. 
Meantime, our contemporary is doing good 
service, aswe have said, by its exposures of the 
London prisons.—<Athencum. 


Growing old is like bodily existence refin- 
ing away into spiritual life. True, the ripe- 
ness of the soul is hidden in the decay of the 


body ; but so is many a ripe fruit in its husk. 
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Tue SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY, AND THE CHAN- 
pos Porrrarr.—A_ special meeting of the 
Couneil of the Shakespeare Society was held 
Tuesday, in order that Mr. Payne Collier, the 
director, might communicate the prompt ac- 
quiescence of the Karl of Ellesmere, as presi- 
dent of the society, in the request of the 
members that they should be permitted to en- 
grave, in a large size, and by one of the first 
artists of our day, the Chandos portrait of 
Shakespeare, recently bought by his lordship 
at the sale at Stowe. The council, after a vote 
of hearty thanks to his lordship, came to the 
unanimous resolution to spare no expense, in 
order that the copy of the original pieture, to 
be distributed to the members of the society 
who shall have paid their subscriptions on the 
1st of January next, should be most perfect as 
a work of art, and as a fac-simile.—Spectator. 


Mrrirary AND Navaz EXPENDITURES OF 
EnxczanD.—How few people ever realize in 
their own minds what is the meaning of a sum 
of money such as £18,500,000 a year, spent 
for the support of a warlike establishment. It 
was well observed by Mr. Henry Drummond 
that such sums convey no more idea ordinarily 
of what is meant than astronomers do when they 
speak of the distance of this planet from the 
sun. The best way of impressing it on people’s 
minds is by comparing it with something that 
they come in contact with in ordinary life. A 
Manchester man will understand us when we 
say that the above sum would pay for all the 


Contents. 


buildings in this borough—that two years of | 


such expenditure would devour a sum equal to 
the whole of the capital employed in the cotton 
trade. A farmer would comprehend what we 
meant if we spoke of a fund which, if employ- 


ed in agriculture, would pay 10s. a week ||: 


to more than 700,000 laborers throughout 
the year—such as is paid to all the peasantry in 
England and Wales — or as much as would 
drain every year upwards of 400,000 acres of 


land. Now, if this huge outlay be necessary | 


to preserve our shores from being invaded, 
our towns destroyed, and our fertile fields rav- 
aged, then it cannot be called unproductive ; on 
the contrary, it would enter into all production, 
since all capital and labor would depend upon 
the security afforded by our armaments for 
their safe employment. But every soldier not 
necessary for defence, and every ship of war 
more than is is required for our security, are a 
pure waste and destruction of capital, yielding 
no return whatever.— Manchester Times. 


The Roman correspondent of the Daily 
News says : 
etiquette of several hundred years, the Pope 
gave a banquet at the Quirinal Palace on the 
13th. This is not the least startling innova- 
tion for which the memory of Pio Nono will 
be famous. Does not (Alexander) Pope de- 
scribe some personage as claiming renown, be- 
cause that 


‘ Judicious drank; and—greatly daring—dined. 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR CHARLES JAMES NAPIER, G.C.B. 


If patrican blood, if ancestors distinguished 
by intellectual and physical accomplishment, 
could add merit to one who has worked out for 
himself a high place in Hastern history, we 
might claim both for the subject of this me- 
moir. ( 

Sir John Napier, of Merchistown, was de- 


| scended from that son of the Earl of Lennox 


whose acquisition of the name Napier is record- 
ed in a well known chivalric tradition. How 
much he benefited science by the invention of 
logarithms — how far he was in advance of 
the science of that day —we need not now 
insist. 

Francis, the sixth Lord Napier, and sixth in 


descent from Sir John, married a native of this. 


city. His son, Colonel George Napier, the 
father of Sir Charles, was one of the most 
powerful and active men in the British army, 
and many marvellous feats, proving his agility 
and strength, are recorded. 

Colonel Napier married Lady Sarah Len- 
nox, daughter of the second Duke of Rich- 
mond. Through this lady, Sir Charles Napier 
is nearly related to the Duke of Leinster, who 
is the grandson of Lady Emilia, the sister of 
Lady Sarah Lennox. The eldest son of this 
marriage, Charles James, was born 10th of 
August, 1781. 

The present is not the only occasion upon 
which we have found it our duty to claim as 
an Irishman an individual, the ‘‘ accident ” of 
whose birth has occurred out of the Green Isle. 
There are circumstances in connection with a 
man’s life that stamp his country more une- 
quivocally than this casuality—more especially 
his residence in childhood and boyhood —the 
seat of what we might term his instinctive feel- 
ings, habits, tastes, and associations, from their 
imbibition, then growing and strengthening with 
his growth and education, until at length they 
afford the stamp of character which justifies the 
attachment of a 


& Local habitation and a name.” 


Fortunately, it rests not with us to establish 
point, as, despite of all our faults, and all the 
vituperation heaped upon his country, Napier, 
so far from availing himself of the opportunity 
thus offered for repudiating us, prides himself 
on being an Irishman. 

Colonel Napier, our hero’s father, was a 
man of strong mental powers, of strict or rigid 
principle — possessed an intuitive knowledge 
of war, confirmed by an extensive experience, 
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having served in the American campaign in 
1777. He was on Lord Moira’s staff in the 
Duke of York’s expedition, and was selected | 
to take the command of the 102nd, or London- 
derry Regiment on its being raised. - 
Charles was born at Whitehall, in London ; 
and when between two and three years old, 
his father removed his family to Castletown, in 
the county of Kildare, where he resided for 
four years. From thence he removed to Cel- 
bridge — the house at present occupied by Mr. 
Maunsell — where he resided for several years. 
This house he fortified, and opened as a place 
of refuge to the inhabitants of Celbridge dur- 
ing the panic attending the rebellion of ’98 ; 
and as several doubtful parties claimed protec- 
tion, he adopted the idea of placing them in 
the windows to receive the fire of the rebels, 
at the same time keeping them under cover of 
the fire of those upon whom he could rely. 
His precautions, however, deterred the rebels 
from their meditated attack on that occasion. 
Colonel Napier held the office of Comptroller 
of Army Accounts in Ireland, for several 
years, during Lord Cornwallis’ administration, 
and died in 1804. | 
Young Napier received his education from 
this stern old soldier ; and, judging from his 
success, and that of his brothers ‘in their after 
career, his father was quite as competent to 
this task in the literary* and general education 
he imparted to them, as in the knowledge of 
war. A delicate child, he was reared with dif- 
ficulty ; but, like Nelson, he gradually acquired 
strength and firmness. Although he never 
assumed a very robust make, yet he early ex- 
hibited that nervous elasticity and activity, in- 
dicative of great powers of endurance and 
aptitude for physical exertion. In January, 
1794, before he had completed his twelfth 


year, he obtained a commission in the 33rd 


regiment. 

A soldier almost from his cradle, he acquir- 
ed the art of working on a soldier, by appeal- 
ing to the higher instead of the lower feelings 
of his nature ; and on this system he has since 
invariably acted. At this period of his life he 
enjoyed peculiar advantages, as the advice and 
example of his father (no ordinary man) must 
have much contributed to form a character ca- 
pable of preserving rigid discipline, while be- |; 
loved by his men. | 


* Sir William Napier, the gallant and accomplished | 
historian of the Peninsular War, was his third son ; | 
Captain Henry Napier, R.N., author of the Floren- 
tine History, his fourth son. 
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Napier first served in the Irish rebellion, in 
1798, and was aide-de-camp to Sir James Duff, 
commanding in Limerick, in 1800. He again 
served in Emmett’s rebellion, in 1803. While 
acting on the staff at this period, a circumstance 
occurred which may be recorded. Whilst in 
colored clothes, occupied in making a recon- 
notsance in the neighborhood of the Phoenix 
Park, a self-important civilian of some note ob- 
served him, and coming up, questioned him 


| authoritatively as to his occupation. Napier’s ef- 


| 


forts to satisfy him not proving satisfactory, he 
was taken into custody as a rebel spy, and 
he, with his portfolio, &e., was seized and car- 
ried in triumph to the Royal Hospital. We 
may imagine the horror and dismay of his cap- 
tor, on young Napier desiring the guard to re- 
lieve the gentleman from his load, and show 
him the shortest way out of the premises, hu- 
morously humming after his discomfited assail- 
ant the well-known lines of the smuggler’s 
Song :— 


“‘ Your permit, why not show it before ?’ 
‘ Because it came into my nob, sir, 
That as waiting for me on the shore, 
Your worship was wanting a job, sir. ” 


In 1804, he obtained a company in the 
50th, with which he served for many years, 
and in which he much distinguished himself. 
He obtained his majority in 1806, and, as 
major, commanded the 50th, all through Sir 
John Moore’s retreat, and at the battle of Cor- 
unna. Here the career of Major Napier was 
nearly closed. 

It was a matter of extreme importance to 
silence an advanced gun which was making great 
havoc in the English lines, and a shot from 
which very gun eventually struck down Sir 
John Moore. Napier, as one of Moore’s ma- 
jors, par excellence, advanced upon it. The 
ground was much broken, consisting of walled 
gardens, and by-roads, with deep cuttings. In 
the heat of the combat, Napier had seized a 
musket, and gained a position, on which he 
stood, firing and rallying his men, urging them 
to form for a rush upon the gun. Four only 
of his gallant 50th were able to reach him, so 
deadly was the fire to which they were exposed. 
Finding further attempt vain, and observing 
that he was cut off from his regiment by a 
party of the enemy who had concealed them- 
selves in the village whilst he passed, he call- 
ed upon his little band to endeavor, with him, 
to cut their way through. Three were instantly 
cut down, the fourth was wounded, and 
called on Napier to help him. Napier, whilst 
assisting him, was wounded in the leg, havin 


the fibula fractured by a musket ball. He 


, . = ] . ne . . 
|| now relinquished his musket, and, using his 
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Sir Charles James Napier. 


sword as a support, endeavored to regain his | 
At this moment he felt a wound | 


regiment. 
inflieted in his back by a soldier who had 
emerged from one of the houses. Turning 
rapidly round, he seized the musket of his as- 
sailant, which, having struck upon his spine, 
fortunately did not penetrate deeply. Whilst 
struggling, several other soldiers closed in upon 
him; but, with a degree of activity almost 
supernatural, he managed to keep his close 


antagonist between him and his assailants, | 


never losing hold of the musket. At length 
the unequal combat was terminated by a 
French soldier coming up with a short sabre, 
and felling him to the earth with a blow on 
the skull, which was supposed to have cleft it 
in twain. As he lay in this state, he was 
rifled by the soldiers with such ferocity, that 
they tore away a portion of his dress with his 
watch ; and one, conceiving that he perceived 
some vitality remaining, was about to extin- 
guish it, when he was rescued by the humanity 
of a French drummer, whose admiration had 
been excited by his bravery. While the 
French were carrying Napier to the rear, he 
in some degree recovered consciousness, and 
saw Hennessey, an Irishman of the 50th, one 
of the stragglers who had survived the mur- 
derous conflict, deep in the French position, 
coming all alone, with his musket at the 
charge towards Napier’s escort, with the full 
intention of rescuing his commander, or being 
himself killed. Napier at once ordered him 
to lay down his arms and surrender. “ And 
for fwhat should I surrindher?”’ was the reply. 
However, the habit of obedience was too 
strong, and Hennessey merely vented his dis- 
pleasure by letting the butt of his musket 
drop heavily on the drummer’s legs, and push- 
ing him away from beside Napier, determined, 
if he could not rescue, at least to carry his 
commander. 

Soult, with the, chivalric spirit of a great 
warrior, rewarded Napier’s preserver, and 
treated himself with the greatest possible kind- 
ness. He avoided even sending him to France, 
to exempt him from the operation of Napole- 
on’s Inhuman system of refusing cartels, and 
recommended him to the consideration of his 
successor, Ney, who also dealt with him rather 
as a friend than a prisoner, permitted him to 


return to England on parole, and eventually | 


procured his liberation by an exchange. His 
friends, however, were convinced of his death 
for upwards of three months after the battle of 
Corunna; they even obtained from the Pre- 
rogative Court administration of his personal 
estate; and the first intimation they had of his 
survival was the announcement of his arrival 
at Exeter, where they hurried to mect him, 
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absolutely dressed in mourning, worn for his 
loss. Eu 

Not the least curious feature in the “ hair- 
breadth ’scapes’’ he experienced in this battle, 
was the fracture of two of his ribs, which oc- 
curred early in the ehgagement, without any 
assignable cause, but then supposed to be 
from the concussion of a cannon-shot. For his 
gallant conduct in this battle he obtained a 
medal—a reward then seldom given, and 
much prized. When his parole had expired, 
he served as a volunteer at the Coa, where 
two horses were killed under him, and at Bu- 
saco, where he was shot through the face, the 
bullet lodging behind the ear, ‘and splintering 
the articulation of the jaw-bone. With this 
dreadful hurt he made his way, under a fierce 
sun, to Lisbon, more than one hundred miles. 
He was also present at Fuentes, in the second 
siege of Badajos, and many skirmishes. He ob- 
tained his rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 102d 
Regiment in 1811, and went out to Bermu- 
da in command of it. In 1813, he served in 
the expedition to Chesapeake Bay, under Sir 
Sidney Beckwith. At Craney Island, his reg- 
iment was very much cut up. Afterwards, 
he commanded at the affair of Little Hamp- 
ton, which proved most successful. : Having 
made every effort to reach Waterloo as a 
volunteer, he arrived from Ghent on the field 
the evening of the 18th, too late to take 
part in the battle, but he was present through- 
out the march upon Paris, and at the storming of 
Cambray. Returning from this campaign, the 
ship sunk off Flushing, and he saved himself by 
swimming. On his return to England, he enter- 
ed the senior department-of the military college 
as a pupil, and passed the first years of the 
peace in intense application to the acquisition of 
further knowledge of the arts of war and of 


| civil government. 


In the year 1823, he was appointed on the 
the Ionian staff, and subsequently Lieutenant- 
Governor (or Resident, as it is termed in the 
‚lonian Islands) of Cephalonia. Here he had, 
though under most adverse circumstances, 
some opportunity of displaying those talents 
for government, which he has since so use- 
fully exercised in Scinde. 

* The circumstances of the Ionian Islands, 
on Colonel Napier’s arrival there, singularly 
resembled those of Ireland a few years since. 
An active, intelligent, acute population, in- 
jured by centuries of misgovernment, had ac- 
quired habits of falsehood, fraud, and resist- 
ance to law; the feudal proprietary of a race 
distinct from that of the population, possessed 
and exercised enormous influence over their 
tenants ; the people, split into factions, hated 
their domestie opponents with bitterness, far 


exceeding any they could feel towards a for- 
eign enemy: assassination was frequent— 
while the criminal, when convicted, was looked 
on rather as the victim of the injustice of the 
judge, or of the vengeance of some powerful 
opponent, than as one expiating his offences by 
a just punishment. At the same time, and as 
a natural consequence of such a state of society, 
the commerce of the Islands was much de- 
pressed. The communications with the interior 
were mere mule-tracks—in many places not 
even mule-tracks existed ; the harbors were im- 
practicable ; the islanders suffered under griev- 
ous taxation, enforced on an unjust basis, and 
were compelled to give up time and labor for 
the construction of publie works, though the 
publie works never were made available, and 
money for their completion could not be pro- 
cured. With characteristic energy, Napier 
applied himself to the reform of some of those 
evils and abuses in his [sland of Cephalonia, 
and for a time he was eminently successful. 
Sir Thomas Maitland, the then Lord High 
Commissioner, in his system of government, 
made each Resident almost despotic in his own 
island. Colonel Napier wielded the power 
thus committed to him with a sagacity which 
well repaid the confidence reposed in him. 
The burden of taxation was more equally dis- 
tributed ; the system of the corvee, or forced 
labor, was put on a. more equitable and 
less onerous footing ; justice was equally dis- 
tributed between man and man—between the 
state and her subjects. The following anecdote 
illustrates the change worked by him in the 
administration of justice, at least of the changed 
feeling of the people with regard to it. A 
poor man was carrying home some fish, when 
the servant of a Greek, high in station, insisted 
on his selling them, and, by threats of his mas- 
ter’s vengeance, had almost terrified him into 
compliance. Another man of the lower class 
coming up, said,—‘‘ Fear him not; do you 
not know that it is now the Laws, and not the 
Stanort, which rule us ?” Such a remark 
shows what, at least, was the opinion of the 
populace ; they were gaining confidence in the 
laws—the first step towards having them 
obeyed. 

The physical features of Cephalonia opposed 
great difficulties to the opening of communica- 
tions between the opposite sides of the island. 
Sheer up through its centre rises an alinost 
perpendicular chain of mountains. One of the 
most available passes has a rise of 1,500 feet 
in so short a space, that a man standing at the 
spot where it begins to ascend from the level, 
can converse with one at the top of the pass ; 
yet even through this and similar regions did 
Napier: cause roads practicable for traflic to be 
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opened, without imposing additional expense 
on the island. By the erection of lighthouses, 
he facilitated trade. He took steps to imbue 
the people with agricultural knowledge—in 
short, adopting that vigorous and decided line 
which the circumstances of the country rendered 
necessary, he was a wise and beneficent ruler, 
a worthy successor of the Homeric sovereign— 
ueyabduov Kepakkıvov, 

But unfortunately Sir Thomas Maitland’s 
successor in office was in almost everything the 
reverse of that strong-minded governor. He 
insisted upon interfering with the detail duty 
of all his subordinates. Fond of display, he 
expended the revenues of the island in unmean- 
ing pomps; and distrustful of his Residents, 
he curbed their power, and strove to govern 
the island through the feudal chiefs (whose 
baleful influence had been almost destroyed by 
the vigorous administrations of Sir Thomas 
Maitland’s Residents,) and by pursuing the 
hateful maxim, divide et impera. A misun- 
derstanding between him and a man of Napier’s 
vigor of mind, was inevitable. He thwarted 
the plans which were rapidly bringing Cepha- 
lonia out of barbarism, and crowned a series of 
persecutions by driving Colonel Napier from 
his government. But the hostility manifested 
by his opponent gave Napier a very singular 
triumph—a triumph of all others most grateful 
to a man-of his warm feelings and anxiety to 
benefit all men. Before leaving Cephalonia, 
he had purchased a small plot of ground, about 
three-quarters of an acre, near Argostoli, the 
chief town. On his departure, occupied with 
more important matters, he took small heed of 
this patch. It was neglected, and trespassers 
invaded it; but when the people found that 
their Resident was not to return—that his 
career of utility to them was finished, a number 
of them took it under their protection, cultivated 
it, disposed of the proceeds, and deposited the 
entire amount with a friend of his, to be remit- 
ted to him ; and this they did year after year, 
without even letting their names be known, 
without hope of profit or reward, as a mark of 
love and respect for their old governor. What, 
then, did he care for the hostility of the lord 
high commissioner? He felt that his people 
loved him ; that his rule, though stern, had won 
for him the hearts of the keen-seeing Greeks. 

Shortly after his return from Cephalonia, he’ 
thought it right to defend himself from the at- 
tacks of his persecutor, by the publication of 
‘The Colonies and the Ionian Islands, ” a 
book replete with information on those interest- 
ing dependencies, drawing a masterly parallel 
between the governments of Maitland and his 
successor—blowing to the winds the calumnies 
which had been woven against him, and'lashing, 
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with the most caustic humor, the then Commis- 
sioner. This book was rapidly bought up, and 
is now out of print. 

The vigorous and wise policy of Colonel 
Napier, especially when made known ‘to the 
world by his publication, procured him many 
admirers; and in 1835, the Commissioners for 
the Colonization of South Australia, obtained 
for him the offer of the governorship of that 
colony. His appointment was almost defini- 
tively concluded, when he discovered that it 
was the intention of the government to place 
the colony in the desert, without soldiers to 
defend it or to preserve order, and without a 
reserve fund of money or credit, to enable it to 
pass through the trying ordeal of the first few 
years of the settlement, in case of any unto- 
ward accident, such as drought, failure of crops, 
or devastation by the natives. In his letter to 
Lord-Glenelg, the then Secretary for the Col- 
onies, he asked for only two hundred men, and 
says, with respect to the money—‘ I really do 
not think we should have occasion to call for 
this money, but Iam sure that if it was re- 
quired, and could not be had, the result would 
be fearful.’ These requests, reasonable as 
they seem, were refused by the mistaken econ- 
omy of the then government, and Colonel Na- 
pier felt it his duty to decline accepting the 
charge. He was reserved for greater things || 
—the talents destined to save the British em- 
pire in India were not to be hidden in a remote 
corner of the world, though the sagacity which 
restored peace, trade, and prosperity to Scinde, 
would most probably have speedily caused the 
colony to flourish. 

At this time he published ‘ Colonization, 
with Remarks upon Small Farms and Over 
Population,” in which he eloquently advocates 
the rights of native tribes, and denounces the 
atrocities too frequently perpetrated by our 
lawless settlers against races less barbarous than || 
themselves, if the true test of barbarity be dis- 
regard for human suffering. While unem- 
ployed, his regard for this unhappy country 
induced him to fix his residence for some time 
in Dublin, and whilst amongst us, in the year 
1838, he directed his attention to Ireland’s 
practical wants. His pamphlet, published 
about this period, most ably treats of our neg- 
lected waste lands, and our defective agricul- 
ture. The alacrity with which he has lately 
accorded his approval to Lord Clarendon’s 
efforts on the latter subject, and his munificent 
donation to the agricultural fund, attest his 
earnestness on this point. | 

By the brevet of 1837, he obtained the rank 
of major-general, and soon afterwards published 
his ‘‘ Remarks on Military Law, and the Pun- 
ishment of Flogoing’—a work valuable in 
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many respects, but especially in pointing out 
the anomalous position of a soldier in these 
countries, subject to two inconsistent and occa- 
sionally adverse codes, and in the strong rea+ 
soning by which he demonstrates the impro- 
priety of flogging soldiers in time of peace— 
an opinion now almost universal. This book 
also contains many valuable suggestions for the 
amelioration of the condition and habits of the 
soldier, of which some have been already 
adopted ; others seem likely soon to be. The 
anecdote with which it teems, its ready humor 
and fervent humanity of tone, all most charac- 
teristic of the author, make it interesting even 
to the least military readers. About the same 
time he edited De Vigny’s ‘‘ Lights and Shad- 
ows of Military Life.’ 

In March, 1839, he was appointed to the 
command of the Northern District of England. 
| It will be recollected that at that time the 
manufacturing districts were convulsed by the 
effects of an unchecked political agitation, 
exciting the minds of the operatives, who were 
than suffering severely from the depression of 
trade and the high prices of produce. The 
Chartist conspiracy had almost reached a crisis, 
and scenes of unbridled sedition, like those 
which, from similar causes, have been of late 
so frequent, were of constant occurrence. The 
aspect of affairs, especially in the northern dis- 
trict, was very alarming. The populace was 
armed, and an outbreak might have at any 
moment occurred. Sir Charles Napier did all 
that in him lay to prevent any such lamentable 
| event, and very much owing to his endeavors 
the country was saved from the horrors of an 
insurrection. He took every opportunity of 
issuing and making known general orders, in- 
spiriting the troops to do their duty firmly, and 
expressing his confidence in them. He made 
frequent occasions for military display, to show 


the number, discipline, and organization of his 


forces; and at last, on the very eve of the 
threatened movement at Nottingham, he 
brought the Chartist leaders to witness a re- 
view, and pointed out to them the fearful in- 
feriority of their half-armed, undisciplined mass- 
es to his soldiers— to the infantry, with their 
steady fire, and sweeping bayonet-charge—to 
the whirlwind of his cavalry movements, and 
to the rapid and destructive discharges of his 
field-batteries. It is said that this wise and 
| humane course produced the desired effect, 

and that the Nottingham review in particular 
determined the Chartist leaders to adjourn the 
revolution, sine die. 

In 1841, Sir Charles Napier was appointed 
| to the command of the troops in the Bombay 
Presideney. The incapacity of the generals 
| who had conducted the recent military opera- 


tions in the East, had tarnished the lustre of 
the British arms, and had weakened that pres- 
tige on which, more than on our actual force, 
our Indian empire depended. The retreat 
from Cabool, with its fearful massacre, had 
excited the hopes of those ill-disposed to our 
government, and little was required to rouse 
the Mussulman population to a holy war 
against the Christian sway. Our rulers felt 
that a change of men was required, and, for- 
tunately for India, Sir Charles Napier was se- 
lected. His indefatigable exertions brought 
up the Bombay army to a magnificent state of 
discipline. He taught the soldiers that the Aff 
ghan successes were not owing to any superior- 
ity of men or of equipment—that the match- 
lock was inferior to the musket—the undisci- 
plined man of the hills to the well-drilled 
sepoy. 

In 1842, Sir Charles was sent to Scinde, to 
take the command of an army of reserve sta- 
tioned there to preserve the communication 
with the columns penetrating Affohanistan un- 
der Generals Nott, English, and Pollock. It 
is not our intention here to enter upon the 
much-discussed question of the propriety of 
the diplomatic proceedings which ultimately 
led to the war in Scinde. Those who require 
information on the point can obtain. it in the 
first part of General William Napier’s “ Con- 
quest of Scinde;’’ and would ill suit the lim- 
its of this memoir to attempt to unravel the 
tangled web of the Ameers’ diplomacy, with its 
Asiatic aids of falsehood, forgery, and perjury. 
The short case is this; the Ameers, the sove- 
reigns of the conquering Belooch race, and 
cruel oppressors of the native Scindians, by 
repeated breaches of former compacts, had 
placed themselves in a position of hostility to 
the British government. The Cabool disaster 
had given them hopes of success, and they 
were inclined to drive our force out of Scinde, 
though placed there on the faith of solemn, 
treaties. Lord Ellenborough felt that any 
further retreat would still more weaken our 
moral force, and endanger our Indian empire. 
He determined, therefore, for the punishment 
of our faithless allies, and for our own secur- 
ity, to enter into anew compact with them 
(the old having been forfeited by their miscon- 
duct), which would take from them much of 
their power to injure us, and prevent a repeti- 
tion of the Affghan tragedy. He charged 
Napier with the duty of effecting this new 
treaty, investing him with supreme political, 
as well as military, command on that frontier. 
The Ameers, with their usual duplicity, de- 
termined on resistance, still made a show of 
submission, and contrived completely to de- 
ceive Major Outram, Sir Charles’ subordinate 
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political agent. Their intention was, to pro- 
tract the negociations till the hot weather, 
when they hoped to find the English army in- 
capable of action, and then to fall on and mas- 
sacre the Faringhee, to-Cabool them, as they 
significantly said. One alone of the Ameers 


qualified praise of the Duke of Wellington, 
who described it as the most extraordinary 
feat of arms he had ever known or read of. 
It took away from the hostile Ameers the re- 
fuge on which they had calculated, and had 
much effect in shortening the subsequent war, 


remained faithful, Ali Moorad, who had re- 
cently obtained the supremacy of Scinde, by 
the surrender to him of the turban of chief 
| sway by Roostum, the former rais. This was 
most fortunate. The general knew that the 
other Ameers were determined on war; he 
knew that their plan of operations contem- 
plated a retreat upon Emaum Ghur, a fort- 
ress supposed to be impregnable, and sit- 
uated in the midst of the desert; but 
which, by the constitution of Scinde, be- 
longed to Ali Moorad, as Rais of Upper 
Scinde. As Ali Moorad consented to our 
occupation of this fortress, Sir Charles Na- 
pier was enabled to take possession of it, 
and thus disconcert the Ameers’ scheme of 
campaign, without being guilty of an aggres- 
sion, or giving up negociations, which he was 
most unwilling to do as long as any hope re- 
mained of arranging matters without blood- 
shed. The great difficulty of his position was 
the impossibility of fixing responsibility on any 
one—the Ameers invariably, in words, repudi- 
ating the numerous acts of hostility which 
their troops were in the hourly habit of com- 
mitting. . These troops infested the desert in 
which lay Emaum Ghur, garrisoned by men 
whose obedience to Ali Moorad was very 
doubtful. But Sir Charles Napier, seeing 
the necessity of the case, determined to at- 
tempt an enterprise, only rivalled in military 
history by Marius’ capture of Capsa. The 
distance of Emaum Ghur from the fertile land 
(eight days’ march), and the scarcity of wa- 
ter, made it impossible to proceed against it 
with his whole force ; he therefore selected 
‚two hundred irregular cavalry, and three 
hundred and fifty of the 22nd, whom he 
mounted on camels, loaded ten camels with 
provisions, and eighty with water, and with 
this small force set forward. Even from this 
handful of men he was obliged to send back 
one hundred and fifty of his cavalry, forage 
failing, and water becoming scanty on the 
second day’s march. In eight days they 
reached the fortress, when they found that the 
garrison, though six times as numerous as his 
foree, and well provided with food and ammuni- 
tion, had fled, leaving their stores behind. 
Sir Charles Napier prevailed on Ali Moorad 
to consent to its demolition, which was accord- 
ingly accomplished by mines. The dash into 
the desert, and the destruction of this fortress, 


as a military operation, called forth the un- 
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that the Ameers would at length listen to rea- 


the long-gathering storm burst with fury. 


rison of one hundred men in a stonehouse, 
covered by two steamers in the river, he re- 


-siasm against us and our protection of the 


which had for some time appeared inevitable, 
though Sir Charles hoped even against hope, 


son, and abstain from hostility, especially as 
Major Outram, in whom he then placed: much 
reliance, pertinaciously assured him that they 
would come to terms. 

At last, on the 15th of February, 1843, 


The Beloochees treacherously-attacked Major 
Outram in his Resideney, where, with a gar- 


sisted for four hours the attack of eight 
thousand men with six guns, and eventually 
effected his retreat to the steamers. In the 
meantime, the Belooch force had taken up a po- 
sition at Meeanee, where Sir Charles marched 
to meet them, the war having at length unde- 
niably commenced. Additional forces were 
hastening to join the Belooch army, which 
would have doubled its numbers had three or 
four days longer elapsed; but fortunately a 
Mussulman festival had retarded their concen- 
tration. The Ameers, by all their arts of de- 
ception, endeavored to delay the collision, but 
Napier’s sagacity was not to be so duped; and 
fortunately neither their promises, nor Out- 
ram’s representations could longer delay his 
advance when he detected their design. We 
shall, however, let Napier speak for himself 
here, having been so fortunate as to obtain 
amongst other documents the following letter, 
written by him to a friend in Ireland, on the 
evening of this day, the 15th : — 


“ Hala, Feb. 15th, 1843. 

“MY DEAR , have not written to you 
for some time, because I could tell you nothing 
that you could make head or tail of, unless I 
gave you a volume which I had no time to do. 
But suffice it, that after every attempt that I 
could make to prevent war, the Ameers have at 
length brought it about by their folly; and to- 
morrow I march to Muttaree, a village about 
ten miles from Meeanee, where they are en- 
camped with, as report says, thirty thousand 
men. The Ameers have not the pluck to put 
themselves at the head; but these tribes of Be- 
loochee robbers, inspired by a feeling of enthu- 


Scinde people (the Beloochees are all Greek 
Arnauts, our old friends), have all sworn on the 
Khoran to destroy the English general and his 
army. I, being ready for the trial, march at 
midnight, and shall be within ten miles of them 
by six in the morning. Perhaps I may make a 
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forced march, and begin the battle sooner than 
they expect: various matters will decide this 
between now and morning. I can bring into 
action two thousand eight hundred men and 
twelve guns. They, I believe, have about an 
equal number of guns: but their cavalry twen- 
ty thousand, and in a vast plain of smooth, 
hard, clayey sand. I have been marching 
above one month incessantly, and, except sand- 
hills in the desert, Ihave not had an ascent of 
six inches in a mile. The whole of Scinde is a 
billiard-table. My cavalry is about eight hun- 
dred. These are long odds, ten to one. How- 
ever, to-morrow, or the day after, we will know 
each other’s value. I have one British regiment, 
the 22nd. Magnificent Tipperary !— I would 
not give the ‘specimens’ for a good deal just 
now; allready to eat the Beloochees without 
salt Well, in this state I have no time to 
write to any but my beloved friend. 'To-mor- 
row, and ere many hours, in a job like this (if 
these chaps have the pluck they boast) my let- 
ter-writing may, with my luck, be altogether in- 
terrupted. Yours, “C.J. Naprer.” 


On the morning of the 17th of Februrary, 
he came in sight of the Belooch force, amount- 
ing to about thirty-five thousand men, strongly 
posted, to meet whom he had less than two 
thousand four hundred men, British and na- 
tive, including officers. The enormous bag- 
gage ofan Indian army required a strong guard, 
so that the number of men actually engaged, 
including officers, did not amount to two 
thousand — about one to seventeen. But the 
genius of the general found a useful employ- 
ment for even the baggage ; and following the 
old Seythian strategy, he formed the camels 
and their bales into a circular fortress, capable 
of offering considerable resistance to an attack. 
The Beloochees were posted chiefly in and be- 
hind the deep bed of the Fulaillee, a dry 
water-course, in his front; and in an inclosed 
park or shikargah, on their left, from which 
six thousand were to have poured forth on the 
flank and rear of the British line, through a 
rather narrow gap in the enclosing high wall. 
Sir Charles Napier perceived that the Beloo- 
chees had neither loop-hooled nor banquitted 
this wall, and immediately ordered the grena- 
diers of the 22nd into the opening, with in- 
structions to defend it to the last. They did 
so, held the Beloochees out of this point ; and 
thus eighty men kept in check six thousand. 
The British line advanced in échelon, the 
22nd being the first regiment engaged ; and 
for three hours and a-half a terrific hand-to- 
hand combat was maintained ; the two lines 
never more than three yards apart, sometimes 
even intermixed. . Each rank of the Beloo- 
chees, as they ascended the steep banks of the 
river, was swept away by the murderous fire 
of the English line, and their fall encumbered 
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and delayed those behind till the muskets were 
again prepared. The bayonet accounted for 
those who survived the volley. 

Meanwhile the British line liad suffered se- 
verely ; the commanders of most of the regi- 
ments had fallen dead or severely wounded ; 
and the sepoys, who had lost almost all their 
European officers, began to give ground. But 
Napier was always at their head when they suf- 
fered most, and then they pressed forward, 
and again bore. back the Beloochees. One 
chief marked the general for his victim, and 
moved forward to attack him, during the hot- 
test of the conflict —his shield raised, his 
scowling eyes alone visible over it. The smoke 
and confusion prevented the troops from see- 
ing the danger of their leader; and he, with 
his right hand disabled by an accident which 
had recently ruptured a sinew, and gave him 
intense pain, was ill-fitted to contend in per- 
sonal strife with the athletic barbarian. He, 
however, shifted the reins to his wounded 
hand, drew his sword, and prepared to receive 
the Belooch’s sweeping blow on his horse’s 
neck, and to reply by a thrust at the chiefs 
eyes, the only visible or assailable point, when 
Lieutenant Marston, of the 25th Native Infan- 
try, interposed, and caught the blow destined 
for his general. A struggle between the ofh- 
cer and the barbarian ensued ; the prize — the 
life of the British leader. The Belooch’s arm 
was raised to give a decisive blow, when a 
bayonet, slowly emerging from the cloud of 
smoke, was driven up to its hilt in his exposed 
side, and as slowly withdrawn. Who the 
soldier was who thus opportunely came to his 
general’s aid, Sir Charles could never discover. 
At last, when his men were almost exhausted, 
by the frightful struggle, an opportunity of 
charging the Ameer’s right with the whole 
body of his cavalry occurred, and was imme- 
diately seized. This decided the day; the 
Beloochees began to waver, the British line 
rushed into the dry bed of the Fulaillee, and 
drove them outat the point of the bayonet, and 
the field was won. Slowly, however, did the 
fierce barbarians retreat, with their usual 
heavy, rolling stride, which even the terrible 
pursuing fire of the British could not quicken ; 
and so stern was still their aspect, that the 
general did not think it advisable to pursue 
them farther. ‘Twenty officers, two hundred 
and fifty rank and file, were killed and wound- 
ed in this terrible battle, being nearly one 
seventh of the troops engaged. The Beleo- 
chees are computed to have lost six thousand, 
almost all of whom died. ‘Thus the British 
force had on an average killed each three 
Belooch warriors. Three days after the bat- 
tle, Sir Charles, in a letter written to the friend 
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already alluded to, gives the following brief 
but forcible description of Meeanee :— 


“ Hyderabad, 20th February, —We beat them 
at Meeanee; the battle was terrible. I rode 
over the horrid field, and questioned my con- 
science. My dear ‚this blood ıs on the 
Ameers, not on me. The papers will tell you 
what I have no time for; how I escaped, Heaven 
knows, for Ido not; we were three and a-half 
hours one yard apart! 

“ Man to man—2,700* against 22,000 !—fear- 
ful odds, and they fought like heroes. Covered 
with their shields, they ran in upon us, sword in 
hand, with desperate fury, when down they 

‚went under the musket and bayonet. We 
gained the top of the bank, or rather edge, and 
then we fought hand to hand. Neither myself 
nor my horse was touched. Hyderabad has sur- 
rendered; six Ameers are prisoners.” 


The captive Ameers offered Napier their 
swords, worth many thousand pounds, but he 
returned them, reporting simply to the govern- 
or-general — ‘ Their misfortunes are of their 
own creation; but as they were great I gave 
them back their swords;’’ thus contemning 
even the honor of possessing the swords of 
six sovereign princes vanquished by himself, 
when his self-denial could in any way lighten 


their well deserved load of miseries. 


Now, Sir Charles Napier had an opportuni- 


|| ty ofcarrying out, to some extent, one princi- 


ple for which he had vigorously contended in 
his work upon military law — the propriety of 
giving honor and reward to the good soldier, 
as well as inflicting punishment upon the bad. 
Accordingly, he, for the first time that it had 
ever been done in English despatches, made 
known the names of those private soldiers who 
had distinguished themselves in the battle ; 
and none of his grand deeds have contributed 
more than this simple act of justice to endear 
him to the British soldiery. 

On the 19th February, the army took pos- 
session of the city of Hyderabad, and on the 
20th of the fortress, and the treasures of the 
Ameers. In the end of Februrary and early 
in March he formed an entrenched camp, and 
erected a fort for the preservation of his 
steamers, thus preparing for new efforts, and 
showing himself, as the Duke of Wellington ex- 
pressed it, amaster of the greatest operations of 
war. Shere Mohammed, or the Lion, the most 
warlike of the hostile Ameers was still in 
the field with a strong force, and kept up a con- 
stant secret correspondence with the captives. 
A plan to massacre the English troops was de- 
tected, and eventually it became necessary to 


_* This must be meant to include the detached par- 
ties and baggage-guard. Documents afterwards dis- 
covered prove the Beloochees to have been fully 
thirty-five thousand. 


send the prisoners on board the steamers, to 
be conveyed to Calcutta. In the meantime, 
reinforcements to Sir Charles Napier had been 
arriving, and he determined to attack the Lion 
by the 24th March, as he expected Major 
Stack, who was moving down the Indus, to 
join him with a fine brigade on the 22nd. 
The march of this brigade, however caused 
him great anxiety, as the Lion, with twenty- 
five thousand men, reported to be forty thou- 
sand, lay between it and Hyderabad. On the 
21st, Stack arrived at Muttaree, a long march 
from Hyderabad; and Sir Charles arranged 
a movement, by means of which, on the 
22nd, Stack effected his junction, after a sharp 
skirmish, but without loss. On the 23d, Sir 
Charles Napier was anxious to attack, but Ma- 
jor Stack’s people were still suffering too much 
from their previous fatigues. The delay was 
fortunate ; while at breakfast that day, he casu- 
ally expressed his wish for the arrival of his rein- 
forcements from Sukkur, or from Kurrachee. 
He was answered by the announcement of 
boats being seen coming both up and down the 
river — both the desired reinforcements had 
arrived. At daybreak on the 24th, he march- 
ed on Dubba, with a force of five thousand 
fighting men, eleven hundred being cavalry, 
and supported by seventeen guns. While in 
motion, Lord Ellenborough’s despatches, filled 
with praise and promise of reward to the army 
for the victory of Meeanee, arrived. Immedi- 
ately the general caused them to be communi- 
cated to the troops, and the cheer of gratified 
pride which burst from them, was the omen of 
victory. At Dubba, the Lion was in position 
with fifteen guns and twenty-five thousand 
men, armed with sword, shield, and matchlock, 
and by eight o’clock, our troops (one-fifth of 
their number) had come in sight of them. The 
action was commenced by the advance of the 
Horse-Artillery ; after which the 22d Infantry 
came up under a heavy fire, when some move- 
ment taking place in the enemy’s line, Major 
Stack imagined it to be a panic, and charged 
with all the cavalry of the right wing. This 
movement exposed the army to great danger, 
and the general seeing that all must be then 
done by courage, rode straight to the head of 
the 22d, made his presence known by his pecu- 
liar high-toned order to charge, and, with the 
22d and 25th Native Infantry, broke through 
the densest masses of the enemy, the cavalry 
of the left wing turned the village of Dubba, 
the artillery silenced the enemy’s guns, and 
cruelly cut up their infantry ; the other regi- 
ments drove back the Beloochees opposed to 
them, and the village of Dubba was completely 
cut off. 

At this time some confusion was caused in 
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our line by the vehemence of their rush for- 
wards; and while the general was restoring 
order, a Belooch magazine exploding close to 
him, killed or wounded all around him ; singe- 
ing his clothes, and breaking his sword in his 
hand, though leaving him personally unhurt. 
The enemy were eventually totally beaten, 
with a loss of five thousand men killed (for 
neither here nor at Meeanee would they take 
quarter), and were followed by the cavalry for 
several miles. The Ameer Shere Mohammed 
was almost taken; but, by an unfortunate 
| error of the officer in command of the pur- 
suit, it was stopped too soon, and he escaped to 
continue the war. Immediately after this vic- 
tory, the general tried to seize Omercote, the 
last town in Scinde which held out, a task of 
great difficulty, for the hot weather had com- 
menced, and the rising of the river was daily 
expected, which would have rendered the at- 
tempt fruitless. Nevertheless, he menaced it 
with his irregular cavalry and camel battery, 
and, within ten days after the battle, they en- 
tered it, and reduced the citadel, though one 
hundred miles distant from Hyderabad. Shere 
Mohammed had fled northward to the desert, 
with but a few followers, and the British army 
fell back on Hyderabad. 

Lord Ellenborough now appointed Sir 
Charles Napier governor of Scinde, responsible 
only to the governor-general, and invested him 
with almost absolute authority. Immediately 
on acquiring this power he forced the different 
feudal dependents of the Ameers to come in 
and do homage to the British government, on 
which he confirmed them in their jagheers, 
on agricultural, not military tenure. He abol- 
ished the suttee and slavery. He organized a 
native police force against the robbers, which 
afforded great protection to the peaceable, and 
he disarmed the camp-followers, who were 
committing serious outrages upon the Scindian 

eople. His instructions to the officers in 
charge of the districts were, to make no avoid- 
able change in any of the customs or laws of 
the country consistent with humanity—merely 
to protect the Scindian against the ferocity of 
his former master, the Belooch. 

In the meantime Shere Mohammed was a 
source of much anxiety to the general. It is 
true that he had no force which could be con- 
sidered formidable; but if he could have 
reached the Delta of the Indus with his fol- 
lowers, about eight thousand men, the relics of 
the battle of Hyderabad, he might have pro- 
longed a partisan warfare for another year, as 
Europeans could not long have lived during 
the hot season in that unhealthy region. Sir 
Charles Napier accordingly prepared a plan of 
operation to surround and capture the Lion 
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before he could move so far to the southward, 
braving for this purpose the deadly sun, in 
order to avoid the combination of heat and 
miasma. This, though not so brilliant an ex- 
ploit, was more difficult, more dangerous than 
the battles of Meeanee and Hyderabad. The 
thermometer stood at 130° in the tents— 
marches of from one hundred to two hundred 
and fifty miles were to be made through a 
country unknown to the British, and intersect- 
ed with canals most difficult to pass, in order 
to surround a native force, well acquainted 
with the localities, and accustomed to the cli- 
mate. Gradually his chain was completed, 
and drawn closer, like the tinchel of the High- 
landers, while the steamers moving on the 
river prevented the tribes of the right bank 
from aiding the Ameer. The marches were 
made by night—the soldiers remained by day 
in the tents, with wet cloths wrapped round 
their heads—but more Europeans died from 
the effects of the heat, than would have suf 
ficed to win a battle. At last, guns were heard 
on the east, where Jacob’s forces completed 
the circle ; but so few, and so soon stopping, 
that it was feared that the Ameer had crushed 
him, broken through the lines, and would 
throw himself into the Delta; that the danger, 
the labor, and the loss had proved fruitless, 
and that the partisan warfare must occur. At 
this moment, as the general went out of his 
tent, he fell sun-stricken, and thirty-three of 
the Europeans were at the same time struck 
down by the intense heat; most died within a 
few minutes—all save the general within three 
hours. He himself says that his life was 
saved by the sudden intelligence that Jacob 
was victorious, and the Lion’s troops dispersed. 
Shere Mohammed had made a dash at Jacob’s, 
as the weakest force, but the spirit of his men 
was broken by their remembrance of Meeanee 
and Hyderabad, and they soon scattered. He 
fled to the desert with but ten followers. Thus 
was the war finished—the power of the last 
hostile Ameer completely crushed. 

In 1844, the independent and robber tribes, 
amongst whom Shere Mohammed had taken re- 
fuge, passed the desert on the north-west 
frontier of Scinde, and ravaged the plain. 
They cut to pieces two hundred grass-cutters 
belonging to the irregular cavalry, and many 
of the troopers also. They defeated and killed 
a small body of the police, destroyed twenty- 
five villages, murdered many of the inhabi- 
tants, and carried away all the cattle and grain. 
Troops were sent to attack their principal fort- 
ress, but were repulsed with loss. These 
robbers boasted that royal armies had often as- 
sailed their terrible fastnesses, but never for 
six hundred years had penetrated beyond the | 
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entrances, being always defeated there. During 
the Afghan war, two British detachments sent 
against them had been cut to pieces, and now, 
a third was defeated. They had ravaged the 
plains of Scinde; and it was evident that if 
not subjected, they would, in the event of a 
war in the Punjab, make common cause with 
the Affehans, Candaharees, and Mooltanees, 
and that two hundred thousand men would be in 
array against Scinde. Sir Charles Napier re- 
solved to crush them. Almost the entire In- 
dian press denounced the scheme as madness 
—its success was declared impossible. Even 
his troops, swayed by these assertions so often 
repeated, thought the matter unwisely entered 
upon ; but, though expecting no success, bent 
all their indomitable energies to the task. We 
are enabled to give here some extracts from a 
journal kept by him during this campaign :— 


“13th January, 1845.—I had to deal with the 
mountain robbers, a bold, well-armed, and wary 
race of men. The game was not easy ; I therefore 
ordered the Scindian troops, under the Jagheer- 
dars Walle Chandia, and Ahmed Khan Muzzy, 
to advance from Jull and Chandia, upon Poola- 
jee. I ordered Jacob, with the camel-corps and 
Scinde horse from Larkhana, to follow up the 
march of these chiefs, after giving them twelve 
hours’ start, and the whole were to arrive at 
Poolajee the 16th January —the chiefs in the 
evening, and our troops before daylight the next 
morning. I knew the robbers had no fear of the 
chiefs, and would not retire to their mountains 
for them. Itherefore hoped to surprise them on 
the 16th. As soon as Jacob started, I, tov, 
marched with head quarters from Sukkur. The 
right flank of the robbers was therefore turned 
by an echelon movement. The chiefs assembled 
at and advanced from Kunda. The next eche- 
lon was Jacob’s column — the third mine. Thus 
my object was to throw the robbers into the hills 
east of Poolajee, when I could enclose them. I 
also ordered Ali Moorad to advance upon Zur- 
ranee from-the south, while I moved from Poola- 
jee on the west, and I sentto the Murrees to 
come down from the north. 

‘13th. — Reached Shikarpoor, twenty-six 
miles; sent on well-diggers, sappers and miners, 
and entrenching tools. 

“*14th.— Reached Jagur, thirteen miles, bring- 
ing with me four guns, horse artillery, from Shi- 
karpoor. 

“15th. — Reached Khanghur, sixteen miles; 
Jacob at Rojars, fourteen miles to my left, push- 
ing on on Busharee; he is in great distress for 
water. Has a terrible march through the desert 
to Poolajee ; hear that the enemy have, up to the 
14th, no word of our move, and had received a 
letter I wrote to the Khan of Kelat, to deceive 
them; it said my troops were so sick I could not 
move this season against the robbers; this letter 
Beja Khan read, as I purposely threw it into his 
hands. I heard also that the enemy occupied 
Shahpoor, thirty-five miles in our front. Ordered 
Jacob tomarch direct on Shahpoor, and order a 


detachment of two guns and four hundred horse 
upon Ooch, under Captain Salter, to cut off the 
retreat of the enemy from Shahpoor, or, if he 
fled that way, instead of to Poolajee, which I 
thought probable, when he found Wallee Chan- 
dia marching upon that point. As the attack of 
Shahpoor put an end to the deception that we 
were not to march this season, the detachment 
marched at a later hour; received intelligence 
from spies that the enemy was in force at Ooch. 
Feared this force would be joined by that at 
Shahpoor, and overpower Captain Salter, so I 
immediately mounted my horse, and taking two 
guns (which had already marched sixteen miles 
that morning) and two hundred irregular horse, 
I followed to support Captain Salter, forty miles 
to Ooch; marched all night, and 16th January 
reached Captain Salter, just before day-break : 
he had engaged and defeated 700 of the enemy, 
and taken 3,500 head of cattle from them. Vi- 
dettes still kept on the neighboring hills, watch- 
ing us; they were well mounted and daring; 
one engaged M’Murdo for twenty minutes, and 
was finally slain by him in this single combat; 
M’Murdo took his arms and horse; he had two 
swords and a matchlock ; his horse was severely 
wounded by M’Murdo, in cutting at the master ; 
it has recovered though. ‘This man nearly shot 
John Napier, but the matchlock missed fire ; 
when he applied the match, John was not six 
yards distance; nothing could have prevented 
his being hit. We rested a few hours, and then 
received despatches from Jacob; he had sur- 
prised the enemy in Shahpoor. At the same 
moment Salter attacked Ooch, and lost about 
the same number of people; he made prisoners 
of the whole of the enemy ; for, before he reached 
Shahpoor, they heard the guns at Ooch, and 
knowing these must be English, the chiefs in 
Shahpoor fled, leaving sixty-two matchlock 
men, under two chiefs, all of whom were made 
prisoners. ‘Thus have we killed about six chiefs 
and one hundred men,. taken two, and about 
seventy or eighty prisoners of no note. 

“17th January. — Decided to change all my 
operations; ordered my magazine to be formed 
at Shahpoor; sent cavalry to Lehree and Pool- 
ajee, also to Ooch, to wait for infantry to come 
up and provisions. 

“18th January. — No news of Hunter and 
commissaries — what are they about? am in- 
clined to believe I have the enemy on the south 
side of the hills. 

“19th January. — Infantry will be up to-mor- 
row. Resolved to leave the blockade of the || 
valley of the Zeyague, and the gorges of two 
other valleys, to Jacob. Ordered him, with four 
guns, to Lehree and Poolajee. Ordered the 
camel-corps, 400 cavalry, and two guns to Zur- 
ranee from Ooch, to which I march to-morrow, 
with head-quarters, as the most central. Sus- 
pect the robbers are in force at Tonge, and will 
make for the pass at Gundooee. Ifthey do, 
Salter, with his two guns, camel-corps and 
cavalry, will block them. The camel-corps carry 
500 infantry, of which 200 are volunteers from 
the 13th Light Infantry, regular old soldiers of | 
Jellalabad, and the other 300 stanch sepoys of | 
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Meeanee and Dubba most of them. If, how- 
ever, the enemy has already gained the pass, 
which want of provisions prevented my occupy- 
ing sooner, still he only goes further into the 
cul-de-sac. I have ordered Wallee Mohammed 
to march from Poolajee on Tonge, and so sweep 
the foot of the hills —he will be a feeler for the 
enemy, with us on his right flank all the way. 
Having swept all the south of the hills of cattle 
and enemies, he will probably be desperate, and 
defend the pass of Gundooee. It is very strong, 
but I have ordered Ahmed Khan Muzzy to 
march up the Zeyague, simultaneously with 
Wallee’s march on Tonge, and Salter’s on Zur- 
ranee ; so he will be taken by this column in re- 
verse at Koombee. Alı Moorad will also be at 
Gundooee. I think I will first shell them well 
with my four mortars, then let drive Alı Moorad 
and Wallee Mohammed on each flank, and if that 
won’t settle Beja Khan’s stomach, we must try 
what our own troops will do. I shall carry it 
somehow, I suppose, with or without bloodshed. 
I reckon they will have 6,000 men upon it; I 
dare say I shall have as many, of which 2,000 
will be good troops. I hope we shall bully 
hem out. I should not like to finish my career 
by being knocked onthe head by a robber, or 
crushed by a rolling rock. 

“20th January.— Stores and troop all arriving, 
reached Ooch that night. Here Beje Khan is 
in a sort of punch-bowl at Tonge — the entrance 
a hole —only one man at a time. This place 
celebrated in their history. Armies have been 
defeated here for want of water ; but I took care 
to bring with me one hundred leather bags to 
carry water, and all the apparatus for sinking 
wellsand drawing water, and men skilled in this 
matter, so I can supply more men with water 
than are needed to stop up the hole, for if only 
one can go in, only one can come out. I have 
four mortars — perhaps I may chuck in a few 
shells over the precipice. However, my grub is 
not up, so let them eat their’s inside. I have 
ordered Wallee to march from Poolajee upon 
Tonge, and sent a squadron of cavalry to Kull- 
chat to meet him and observe Tonge. 

“2154 — Wallee Chandia did his job; he fell 
in with a party of Boogtees of sixteen ; they fired, 
and he killed six, besides catching 150 goats. I 
sent a squadron of horse to communicate with 
him, but when his people came away to report 
to me, the cavalry had not met with him. Tonge 
had been abandoned yesterday by Beja Khan; 
his men were leaving him fast, and going to 
Belooch Khan of Lehree, who pretends to be 
our friend. I have sent Wallee back to Jacob, 
with orders to Jacob to handle Belooch Khan 
very roughly, and even arrest and send him 
prisoner to me. 

“ 29nd.— Ooch; sent on four guns and all 
the cavalry, together with camel-corps, to Soo- 
ree Kushta, yesterday ; also the well-diggers and 
four days’ provisions followed and will reach to- 
morrow morning. 

“ 93d.— Ooch; the 2nd Europeans arrived 
to-day — 700 bayonets— I think one of the 
finest bodies I ever saw, and in good order. Had 
a despatch from Colonel Geddes, from Sooree 


teen days. Arrived a little knocked up; but 
the worst isall over. Plenty of wild bush, which 
camels eat, and like much; also tufts of don- 
grass, which the horses do well on. Take care, 
Beja; Isuspect you and the Boogtees mean to 
fight at Gundooee, or near it. Iwas an awk- 
ward customer hitherto. Tu l'as voulu, George 
Dandin, tu l'as voulu. What is it? It is your 
own fault, John Robber, it’s your own fault. 

“24th.— Ooch; wait for supplies. Tonge is 
not what was said to be, but is strong. 
can go in. 

“© 25th.— Zooree Kushta; marched twenty- 
one miles through heavy sand; nearly twelve 
hours’ march. Send Lieutenant-Colonel Ged- 
des and Mr. M’Murdo to-morrow to examine 
Zurranee. 
Halt there. 

“26th. — The arrivals are tired with the heavy 
march of yesterday, and we must wait to let 
provisions come up. I have twelve days in camp, 
but that is not enough. Ido not like to have 
less than a month’s provisions in hand. The 
necessity of secrecy prevented my making much 
preparation, and we have had great difficulty ; 
to this is added, that to provision an army in the 
desert is no joke. However, all goes on well. 
The surprise of Ooch and Shahpoor produced 
the effect I wanted —terror; so none of our 
convoys are annoyed, I shall occupy all the wells 
also. I am vexing Beja Khan to the heart in 
every way. 

“© 297th. Zurranee, 28 miles; a dreadfu) march ; 
all deep heavy sand — everything knocked up 
in the shape of animals; but the soldiers all 
spirits, especially the Europeans. The cold 
weather which braces us up, kills these poor na- 
tives. It has really been trifling, yet three have 
died of it. 


Guns 


Orders not to fight unless attacked. 


The mid-day is very hot. We have 
the passes called Tallee and Jummuch. The 
first there! I have tried to draw three little 
warriors of my army with their spears ; that is 
the entrance, perpendicular rocks; it could be 
turned by a thirty miles’ march. Well, we went 
through without a shot. The other is five miles 
off, through a much higher range, but not steep, 
and could be turned easily; but not being de- 
fended, I have both, and am encamped between 
them. So far, all is right. Simpson will be at 
Tomb in two days, and thus I have driven the 
robbers east, and occupy from Tomb to Zurra- 
nee and Zurree Kushta, in the plains of Mutt, 
or Muth, about thirty miles across the Boogtee 
country, driving Jackranees and Doomkees up- 
on the Boosgtees, who have not much to eat, 
and do not like to let them in upon them; for 
barbarians of all ages and nations are hot tem- 
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Kushta ; no enemy; road, heavy sand; water, 
bad and scarce. I don’t mind this; I know the 
desert; the well-diggers will soon get it good ; 
it is not bad, only a taste from sulphur ; boiling 
will put it all right, and we shall have plenty. 
Where you can find one well in these deserts, 
you are sure of as much water as you please, 
for it is all right where one can fill one hundred, 
with only brave diggers. I was prepared for 
this. I begin to know these deserts — I have 
had enough of them. Provisions all up for fif- 
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pered and jealous, as I have ever observed. I 
think I noticed this in my book on colonization, 
where I said, we think nothing of driving one 
tribe back upon another, though they are more 
jealous of such invasion than more civilized na- 
tions. Well, I am turning this to good account. 
There has been a dearth among the Bootgees 
and Murrees, and I have offered help to the last, 
while I drive in two other tribes upon the first. 
I think I am driving them to desperation. 

“28th January. — Halt here in this valley be- 
tween the two passes. The situation is danger- 
ous; but I know my enemy, and I hold the 
passes. Sent off a cossid to Simpson, to tell 
him to march, as the passes are mine, and 
no enemy in his front. 

“29th. — Received an answer from Simpson ; 
he is hard by, halting, and will make Deyrah to- 
morrow. : 

“30th.— Ruminated all day yesterday. I 
made a short march to the east, and up the val- 
ley ; I suspected the enemy were there; we 
found lots of tracks of cattle, and one camp-fol- 
lower, freshly murdered; poor fellow, he went 
one mile beyond our posts, to cut grass, and they 
caught him, and, of course, murdered him, and 
will many more, for no orders or examples will 
prevent these men wandering thus. M‘Mur- 
do’s horse-keeper, coming through the pass be- 
tween the camps, was also murdered; M'Murdo 
had passed just before—a narrow escape. 
Well, I marched about five miles, and my con- 
jecture was correct. We came upon the site of 
a large camp; J'imagine not less than a thousand 
people had occupied it; there were fires lighted 
still, and two litters for carrying women on, also 
a camel; either they had fled the day before, or 
had seen our march from the rocks. Well, I 
ruminate, and chew the cud; and as I thought, 
it came into my head that our advance has left 
men in the hills, who have killed three or four of 
the people going along our line of communica- 
tion, so [ shall this night send back among the hills 
a force of about three hundred infantry; and I 
will order a squadron of cavalry from Zurranee, to 
skirt the hills, and both meet at Tonge, just to give 
a search. At eleven to-night, Jack marches, de- 
termined to do all that man can do to succeed ; 
and woe to the robbers if they are met. 

“31st.— Jack is come back; he could meet 
no robbers, but he has captured two thousand 
head of cattle from them; this is as good —it 
starves them. He proves me right in saying 
these fellows are lurking behind, as to the 
amount of about one hundred; I was sure they 
could not carry off all their cattle, and here we 
have it. We have now taken about six thou- 
sand head of cattle from them, and a vast quan- 
tity of grain; this will be a sickener, at all 
events. I have turned out a good robber, at all 
hazards, but I have not done yet. I mean to 
keep my word, when I told them I would play 
a rough game; I have not done yet; I must 
have a lot of prisoners, if possible. I have sent 
M‘Murdo with a troop of cavalry to meet Simp- 
son, and take possession of Deyrah. I think he 
will find grain there, laid up for their winter 
consumption. I go on patiently, but unrelenting. 


“1st February, 1845.— The rascally camel 
men have, to the tune of six hundred, refused 
to bring up provisions past Shahpoor, and I am 
fairly put to my trumps! Well, exertion must 
increase; I will use the camel-corps and dis- 
mount half the cavalry, if need be. Iwill eat 
Red Rover sooner than flinch before these rob- 
ber tribes. We will advance somehow, when I 
have fortified the Pass of Tallee ; that is the key 
of all our operations; while I hold this pass, I 
can enter the hills, and come out as I please. 
I communicate with my cavalry, and our provi- 
sions come safely ; my position is safe, but very 
critical, because I may fail in my object if I 
make a blunder. I am now drawn up north 
and south, across all the Boogtee and Doomkee 
and Jackramee valleys; their territory runs 
east and west; I command full thirty miles; 
singly men may pass, or in small parties; but I 
command the vales, and have captured full six 
thousand of their cattle —I thus drive them in 
masses on neutral territory, and without food. 

“2nd February. — 1 have sent Ali Akbar to 
hunt for camels in Kutch, and he will get me 
them —at least I hope so; if not, I can still 
dismount the cavalry, and our government cam- 
els are not quite done up; I shall wait; I am 
sure my operations are becoming felt. 

“ 3rd.—I knew I was right— I have some 
intelligence that Beja and all his men are at 
Mundo, a plain twenty miles in advance, dying 
of hunger; many expire daily; come, I will 
wait; let them fast; in four days the pass will 
be secure, and then I am at you, Beja, and 
mean to give you a bellyfull. Agh! there are 
his women, and be hanged to them; I must get 
them and the children out of the way, even 
though he escapes. Good news just come — 
Malet, with Ali Moorad’s offer to bring in Beja, 
if I will have him. Answer, ‘ Yes, on condition 
that he and his whole tribe come and lay down 
their arms at my feet, and become prisoners of 
war, and go to the left bank of the Indus, and 
inhabit the spot given to them by his highness, Ali 
Moorad. The prince is confident they will ac- 
cept these terms; if they do, I shall be the hap- 
piest man in Scinde for a week! No more 
bloodshed, and this mountain of danger glori- 
ously and usefully ended; for I think I shall be 
able to tame all these devils, and turn them into 
cultivators of the soil of Scinde; and the fron- 
tiers will not be disturbed again for fifty years, 
if the governor of Scinde has a grain of sense in 
him. 

“Ath — Letter from Malet, the Ameer; says 
he is sure of Beja; Iam not, just because his 
boasting highness says it ; I would not give a 
for the word of a barbarian, unless knocked out 
of his mouth by such sharp and sudden kicks 
on the stern, that half of his tongue came 
with the sentence. No, no, my dear Ali Moorad, 
yesterday you asked six days to get an answer; 
Igave this, but now you want eight ; so I shall 
urge my march upon your friend two days soon- 
er, ‘which is remarkable, as Teague said of the 
planxty step which cost his mother a dollar |? 
These two more days to settle a plain question, 
looks as if Ali was secretly giving Beja provi- 
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sions. By the L—d! I will look sharp, and if I 
detect him I will pull Malet and John Curling 
out of his camp, and send a volley of grape shot 
into his highness tent. This danger has just 
occurred to my mind; I will keep cavalry in his 
front, or these barbarians will dupe me yet. I 
doubt whether he dare play me such a prank. 
By Jupiter Ammon, if he does, I will blow him 
and his myrmidons to atoms! not a mother’s son 
of them shall reach Kyrpoor. He dare not; 
yet he issuch an ass there is no knowing what 
he will do. Well, I keep him in sucha position 
that no earthly power can save him, if he plays 
me false. 

“ 5th.— Dismounted half the camel-corps, 
and sent them to bring up provision, but to make 
a night march in Tonge first. I think they 
may catch some cattle and men trying to get 
water; fortification of pass going on. ; 

& 6th.— Simpson is doleful, but all right. I 
have twelve days’ provisions come up, and will 
march on the 8th, and have resolved to abandon 
this pass, and keep skirting in plains till I reach 
Door Khusta, from which I understand there is 
a good road to Deyrah. Ishall then cut this 
pass altogether, by which I save a cavalry post, 
and have 200 more horsemen at my disposal, 
and still have no defile in my rear. 

“ 7th.— March to-morrow; all my arrange- 
ments made. My rear guard will abandon this 
pass the 9th. The halt here has been very use- 
ful. But my line must be kept across their ter- 
ritories.” 


This journal, unfortunately, here concludes ; 
but the campaign continued for about a month 
longer, within which time he forced the rob- 
bers to take refuge within the rocks of Truk- 
khee, which rise hundreds of feet perpendicu- 
lar, with only three clefts, afew feet wide, to 
give entrance. There, by prodigious marches, 
he shut them up, and after a time they all sur- 
rendered, one tribe alone escaping. He then 
carried these robbers with their families down 
to the south of Scinde, and there made them 
build houses and cultivate land ; which done, 
he settled them as proprietors of what their 
forced labor had created, and they remain 
peaceful, successful, and contented tillers of 
the earth. 

Napier was now at liberty to pursue his 
course of beneficent government, and to ex- 
tend civilization amongst his wild subjects. 
Great difficulties still met him, and in the 
April following he writes thus :— 


“ Well, dear ,—I got down the robbers 
without bloodshed. This was glorious and de- 
lightful to me. I hope I shall do some good yet 
in this fine country. If I could but get your 
school to work here, I would be as happy as the 
day is long; but the difficulties, I fear, are not 
to be yet surmounted. 1st. Very wild men; 
2nd, the Mahometan religion ; 3rd, the language. 
The religion I would not touch, but they would 
not mix with us. It is not conversion they fear, 
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but contamination. The language is the worst 
obstacle; many dialects are spoken in Scinde, 
but neither Persian nor Hindostanee by the 
poor, or even rich. Well, Iam giving all who 
will cultivate fresh land two years rent free, and 
leases for fourteen and twenty years. 

“I have drawn up a treaty with Ali Moorad 
(which he greatly resists,) providing that no 
man who flies for protection from one state to 
another, shall be given up, except for murder or 
for treason; and then the state so claiming the 
culprit shall send such proof of his delinquency 
as shall satisfy the state under whose protection 
he has thrown himself. Also, that any man may 
settle under either state at his pleasure. Ali 
says that his country will be a desert; that he 
will be ruined. The answer is, treat your labor- 
ers as I treat mine, and they won’t come to me. 
This I believe is, if Iam supported by the su- 
preme government, the first treaty that ever 
was made in India to protect the poor from bar- 
barian tyranny. I think it will be very likely 
to ruin Ali, as he says, and many others, for the 
tide of emigration is setting in strong to Scinde. 
Several tribes outside our frontier, that are in- 
dependent, have written to beg of me to take | 
them under my government. The rejoicing at 
the fall of Beja Khan and the robbers, has ex- 
tended for hundreds of miles. I fear we shall 
have a Punjab war; the thought sickens me, 
for I suppose they will send me to Moultan.” 


The length to which this notice has already 
extended, precludes our giving more than a 
short summary of Napier’s admirable civil ad- 
ministration of the affairs of Scinde. As before 
mentioned, he abolished slavery and the suttee, 
and much checked their practice of infanticide. 
He has suppressed the custom of murdering 
women suspected of infidelity ; for with the 
Beloochees, in such a case, evidence was not 
sought for—on mere suspicion the offended 
husband cut his wife to pieces with his sword. 
He has thoroughly protected the Hindoo and 
Scindian artisans and husbandmen, he has even 
amalgamated them with their Belooch conquer- 
ors, and reconciled those fierce barbarians to 
peaceful habits and to British rule. He has 
erected a judicial system, admirably suited to 
the social state of Scinde, without attempting 
to force on a people enslaved for centuries the 
institutions of the freeborn Teutons. He has 
taught all classes their equality in the eye of 
the law—he has given them faith in the justice 
of his tribunals. His native police have ar- 
rived at a state of so great efficiency that they 
even executed a chief, guilty of murder, by hang- 
ing him in the midst of his own tribe, fifty miles 
from any great military station. He has con- 
structed two fortresses—K hotree and Larkhana 
—and repaired several others. He has cleared 
out or opened canals for hundreds of miles, and 
prepared estimates for much more extensive 
irrigation. He has given a port to Kurrachee 
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by accomplishing the most difficult portion of 
a pier, two miles long, which he proposed to 
build there. By his erection of barracks, by 
procuring supplies of vegetables, and by other 
measures having the same object, he has made 
Kurrachee and other posts in Scinde, healthy 
and agreeable to our troops. At Shikurpoor 
and Sukkur, which were annually devastated 
by pestilence, he caused the complete cessation 
of that calamity by the erection of a dyke 
twenty-nine miles long, which prevented the 
Indus from inundating a marsh between those 
towns. His government, though so efficient, 
was most economical; and after paying the 
whole expenses of the civil government and 
police, he was enabled from the revenue— 
about £400,000 —to transmit more than 
£200,000 to Calcutta. From the increasing 
commerce and production, the collectors feel 
confident that in ten years the revenue will be 
£1,000,000. His officers, under his guidance, 


have discovered sources of wealth existing in 
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the country, though previously unknown— 
amongst them, salt, sulphur, and saltpetre ; and 
he has directed and instructed the industry of the 
natives in the production of those articles of 
commerce previously known to them. Such 
is Napier as a civil governor. 


As a warrior and politician, his fame has 
spread through Central Asia so widely, that 
embassies with presents and proposals for trea- 
ties, have come to him even frem the shores of 
the Caspian. For the Punjab campaign he 
had prepared a magnificent combination, which 
would soon have crushed the Sikhs if we had 
been less successful at Sobraon; but he re- 
ceived an order to proceed himself to the Upper 
Sutlege, and break up his own Scindian army. 
When he arrived, which he did after a journey 
of marvellous celerity, our arms had been tri- 
umphant, and all danger from the Sikhs was 
passed. 

The perfect tranquillity. which prevails 
throughout Scinde, notwithstanding the lower- 
ing aspect of adjacent states, and the recent 
offer of troops from it to go up against Moultan, 
afford the strongest proofs of the wisdom and 
policy of his government. ‘ Asa reward for all 
these services, we have as yet only to record 
the honorary distinction of Grand Cross of the 
Bath. , Whether, while rewards have been 
lavished on others, his country will esteem this 
an adequate acknowledgement for achievments, 
in our days paralleled by Wellington alone, 
remains to be seen. 
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THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE.* 


There are no events in our history which 
have been so thoroughly sifted as the Great 
Rebellion and the Commonwealth ; yet there 
are none upon which so much remains to be 
said, or which offer such tempting materials 
for popular discussion. It is not, indeed, 
likely that any new facts of much importance 
can now be added to the extensive stores of 
information we already possess; but we may 
still look for the discovery of slight circum- 
stances which might have indirectly influenced 
trains of action, for the development of secret 
motives, which may throw an unexpected light 
upon obscure places, for more faithful reports 
of particular scenes, and for the opinions, 
hitherto undisclosed, of prominent actors in 
them. Such were the revelations we antici- 
pated when we opened the Fairfax Corres- 
pondence, and we are not disappointed in the 
result. The grave substance of History will 
benefit little by the contents of these volumes, 


* The Fairfax Correspondence. Memoirs of the 
Reign of Charles the First. Edited by G. W. John- 
son, Esq. 2vols. London, 1848. Richard Bentley. 


but the historian will find them crowded with 

illustrative details and suggestive reflections, 
which he will do well to consult. Publications 
of this description are chiefly valuable as sup- 
plying marginal notes to the formal narrative 
of publie affairs; or, in other words, for spread- 
ing over the literal outlines of history the 
colors of real life. Sir Thomas Fairfax, who 
commanded the army of the Parliament, was 
one of the foremost men of his time. His 
position yielded him the best opportunities of 
acquiring an accurate knowledge of the pro- 
gress of affairs throughout the term of the Civil 
War, and his influence collected around him 
all the elements of power, which enabled him 
to make the most of his position. But that 
part of the Correspondence which relates to 
his movements is yet to come, the present vol- 
umes being almost exclusively absorbed by the 
struggle between the King and the Parliament, 
terminating with the outbreak of hostilities. 
If the future volumes are intended to bear a 
reasonable proportion to those now before us, 


| they ought to be extended at least to four, in- 
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stead of being confined to two, as announced 
in the preliminary Memoir. The exciting 
interest .of Fairfax’s career, begins where this 
first portion ends. 

The Fairfaxes were so intimately mixed up 
with the politics of the day, that, long before 
the Parliamentary general came upon the stage, 
they played important parts in the turbulent 
drama of public life. So far back as the Con- 
quest they held possessions in the north, and 
their line is traced downwards through a suc- 
cession of knights, soldiers, sheriffs, and judg- 
es, who bear unimpeachable testimony to the 
talents and influence of the family. The in- 
troductory Memoir, in which an ample account 
is rendered of the whole stock of the Fairfaxes, 
enriched with numerous private MSS., is the 
freshest and most interesting section of the 
present division of the work. 

The first of the Fairfaxes who appears to 
have extended his ambition beyond the limits 
of his county was Sir Thomas Fairfax, of Den- 
tom, in Yorkshire, who flourished in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. This gentle- 
man executed with credit some diplomatic mis- 
sions for Queen Elizabeth, in Scotland, and was 
knighted before Rouen for the courage he 
displayed under Lord Essex, who was sent into 
Normandy to the assistance of Henry IV. He 
seems to have borne the cares of a large family 
with a certain sort of pious prudence, which 
enabled him to put them out tolerably advan- 
tageously in the world, while still pursuing his 
own course steadily and with an unswerving 
attention to his own advancement, he finally 
achieveda peerage. That his services to the State 
may have entitled him to this distinction is 
probable enough : but it is to be hoped, never- 
theless, that peerages have not often been 
sought and obtained through similar means. 
There is no disguise attempted to be thrown 
over the transaction. The barony of Cameron, 
in Scotland, was sold to Sir Thomas Fairfax 
for the sum of 1500/.; and Sir Thomas paid 
down his money and bought his title, just as 
any gentleman of the present day might buy 
the right of shooting over a manor. With his 
usual forethought, too, he drove as hard a bar- 
gain as he could; and had he been born and 
bred north of the Tweed, instead of being only 
about to be naturalized there, he could not 
have displayed more caution. He stipulated 
that the 15007. should cover all expenses, and 
that he should not be called upon to pay fees 
or charges of any kind ; an agreement which 
the negotiators on the other side afterwards at- 
tempted to break through, to the infinite 
disgust of his lordship, who was incapable of a 
meanness of that kind. 

Of the ten sons of Lord Fairfax, three of 


whom died young, and three were killed abroad, 
Charles deserves the largest consideration at 
our hands. It was this gentleman, a lawyer 
by profession, and an antiquary by taste, who 
laid the foundations of that vast collection of 
family papers to which we are indebted for the 
present publication. He addressed himself 
with extraordinary zeal to the history of his 
family, compiled accurate genealogies of the 
main stock, and the collateral branches, and of 
all the families connected with them by inter- 
marriage, gathering the whole, with numerous 
documents and miscellaneous memoranda, into 
a MS. volume, which he called Analecta 
Fairfaxiana. The labor bestowed upon 
this volume, we are informed by the editor of 
the Memoir, was almost incredible. It contains 
numerous heraldic antiquities, epitaphs, and 
minute biographical particulars, two exact 
pedigrees of the family, the one in Latin and 
the other in English, shields and quarterings 
drawn in ink, portraits, medals, and seals. Of 
the many curious relics preserved in the Ana- 
lecta, the following is cited as a specimen. It 
bears the date of the 18th of October, 1647, 
and refers to the birth of a child amongst a 
cluster of the Fairfaxes residing at Bradford, 
no less than three generations of them, with 
their wives and children, living under the 
same roof. The authorship of these delectable 
lines is attributed to the rector of the par- 
ish :— 

Fairfax the fourth is born, a gallant boy: 

Father’s, grandfather’s, great grandfather’s great joy. 
Under one roof these dwelt with their three wives, 
And at one table ate what Heaven gives. 

Our times a sweeter harmony have not known 

Than these six persons, yet their hearts but one; 
And of these six is none hath hitherto 

Known marriage twice,----so none designs to do; 
Mate is to mate, what dearest dove to dove, 

Even grandsire’s wrinkles are top full of love. 


In these three pairs Bradford may justly glory. 
What other place can parallel this story ? 


There are other specimens of verses, written 
on occasions of condolence and congratulation, 
scattered through the Analecta, but, with the 
exception of this piece of dainty quaintness, 
none of them are worth extracting. 

Mr. Charles Fairfax was tempted in the 
Civil War to abandon his profession, from 
which he was deriving a handsome income, for 
the commission of a colonel of foot; a com- 
mand which he discharged so creditably as to 
acquire the friendship of Monk, to whom he 
stood firm in Scotland when the rest of the 
army wavered. His services were not forgot- 
ten. In 1659, he was made governor of Hull, 
and Charles IT. settled a pension upon him 
and his heirs of 1007. a-year, out of the dues 
of that port. His father placed more reliance 


upon, this gentleman, apparently with good 
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reason, than upon the rest of his children ; 
and one of the papers preserved in the Ana- 
lecta affords to the fact remarkable’ proof. 
This curious document contains notes of a con- 
versation which took place between the father 
and son, a short time before his lordship’s 
death, in which the far-seeing lord distinctly 
predicted the downfall of the house, from his 
sagacious Insight into the pride and willful- 
ness of his grandson’s temper. His grandson 
was Sir Thomas Fairfax, at that time only 
about twenty-nine years of age. The ele- 
ments of circumstance and character by which 
the impetuous youth was surrounded, no doubt 
greatly assisted his lordship in arriving at this 
prediction, which, like most prophecies of the 
kind, ceases to be very marvellous when we 
come to look closely into the existing facts up- 
on which it was founded. Ferdinando, the 
father of Sir Thomas and heir to the barony, 
was a man of limited capacity, timid in great 
affairs, and great in small details. He was 
admirably calculated to discharge the duties of 
a country justice, but as unfit for the responsi- 
ble functions to which he was called, when the 
Parliament appointed him general of their 
forces in the north, as an ordinary clerk in the 
War Office would be to undertake the port- 
folio of Foreign Affairs. His son’s genius 
outstripped him from the beginning, and that 
irresistible ascendeney was publicly confirmed 
at a subsequent period, when the son was 
raised over the head of his father, and all the 
other country gentlemen and generals, to the 
highest post of authority and power which 
could have been vested in an individual—that 
of Generalissimo of the whole army of the Par- 
Jiament. It required no remarkable discrim- 
ination to discern in young Fairfax this natural 
superiority ; and Lord Fairfax knew too much 
of mankind not to be aware of the risks of 
flattered pride and pampered ambition to which 
a son is exposed who feels at every step that he 
is gaining, and capable of asserting, a suprem- 
acy over his father. Nor was this all. Sir 
Thomas had married the daughter of Lord 
Vere, a zealot on the Presbyterian side, and 
had already shown strong symptoms of having 
caught the infection of that fiery enthusaism 
which inspired the proceedings of the Round- 
heads. In addition to this, his temperament, 
dull enough in the common routine of life, was 
excitable in the last degree when he was 
called into action,—a contingency which might 
have been expected from day to day at the 
time (1640) when this prophecy was pro- 
nounced. The Fairfaxes were already pledged 
to the cause of the Parliament, and it was 
easy to foresee that young Fairfax could not 
be mixed up with the issue without distinguish- 


ing himself, for good or evil, by the rashness 
and boldness of his nature. Lord Fairfax 
saw all this clearly before him, and the vatici- 
nation he ventured to confide to his son Charles, 
strangely as it was fulfilled in the end, may be 
regarded as nothing more than a deduction 
which any man of shrewd observation might 
have drawn from a careful review of these cir- 
cumstances. The conversation is thus recorded 
in the handwriting of Mr. Charles Fairfax :— 


Memorandum by Charles Fairfax of Menston. 


Having made some few entries of the most 
remarkable of the family that have come to my 
view or certain knowledge, I am now, for a sad 
epilogue, enforced to insert the passages of a dis- 
course betwixt my dear father, Thomas, first 
earl of Fairfax, and myself, which I dare not 
omit, by reason of a solemn engagement im- 
posed upon me by him, with a quadruple charge, 
as ’ tis hereafter specified, not many months be- 
fore his death, the substance whereof, with some 
of the circumstances, was to this effect :— 

He, walking in his great parlor at Denton, I 
only then present, did seem much perplexed and 
troubled in his mind; but after a few turns 
broke out into these, or the like expressions :— 

“ Charles, I am thinking what will become of 
my family when I am gone. ‚I have added a 
little to the heir-male of my house, and shall 
leave a competent estate to support it. Ferdi- 
nando will keep it, and leave it to his son; but 
such is Tom’s * pride, led much by his wife, that 
he, not contented to live in our rank, will de- 
stroy his house.” 

I then offered something in the vindication of 
both, and told him what was not only my own 
thought, but the general hopes of all who knew 
them; yet, notwithstanding, he solemnly charg- 
ed me to make known what he had told me 
when I saw a probability it might so fall out. 

I then alleged my unfitness to be the publish- 
er, and that it might be done by a person better 
qualified, and one not so near in relation to him. 

He added (to that solemn injunction and com- 
mand of a father) a charge upon his blessing 
(which I received with a sad heart and tears,) 
that I would do it. 

He then, it seems, doubting my performance, 
superadded, as his last and great charge, that I 
should not fail, as I should answer him at the 
dreadful day of judgment, when I must give an 
account. This he twice repeated. Then, after 
some years, when I was informed that the now 
Lord Thomas had cut off the entail (made by 
his father and grandfather, ult. mens. 13 Carolus) 
for the settlement of the estate upon the heir- 
male, charging the land for a complete provision 
for a daughter or daughters; he, the now Lord 
Fairfax, being then at Denton, in the very same 
room where I received my charge, I faithfully 
acquainted him with the passages as above said. 
He gave me my liberty without words of imper- 
tinency or any appearance of distaste, and made 
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me (then) more than verbal expression of a kind 
acceptance. 

Now, in testimony that this (in substance) the 
very truth, I being on the very brink of eter- 
nity,* and ready to embrace and shake hands 
with death, do, in this instance, for and in dis- 
charge, 

First, Of my solemn engagement to a father; 

Second, Upon his blessing ; and, 

Third, As I shall answer him at the great day 
| of judgment ; 

Attest in the presence of Almighty God that I 
do not prevaricate, which may be the better be- 
lieved, because it can have no other reflections 
upon me than to my disadvantage, there being 
scarce a possibility (not a least probability) that 
either land or title should ever descend or fall 
so low, my brother Henry having children, and 
divers grandchildren, who may be inheritable, 
at least, to the title. Indeed, it may deprive me 
of the assistance and countenance of our chiefest 
support, whom it may exasperate. 

This very argument I urged to my father, 
but it had no prevalency !to procure my dis- 
charge. Obedience, in truth, is better than 
sacrifice, not as the world thinks, of my credit 
and esteem of my honorable chief, whom I know 
I hereby sacrifice, but of the best oblation I am 
able to tender. A very Pagan would say, Fiat 
Justitia, ruat mundus, and I have learned to go 
upon better principles. 

And yet I have not wanted suggestions of 
discouragements, but dare not hearken to any 
discussion to the neglect of this duty. Ita 
testor, CHARLES FAIRFAX. 

It has been my great care to manage this 
charge (incumbent upon me) with the least of- 
fence ; and to those that object the discharge 
thereof will expose me to a snare inevitably to 
be avoided, my answer is this :—“ That the only 
wise God, to me universally good, that brought 
it upon me, knows a way (unknown to me) how 
it may be eschewed, and to him I submit.” 


That prediction was fulfilled to the letter. 
Tom did destroy his house, as far as it was in 
his power to destroy it; and the destruction 
which was left unfinished by him was completed 
by others. The narrative of the ruin of this 
house of Fairfax would supply Mr. Craik with 
capital materials for a new chapter in his Po- 
mance of the Peerage ; but weare afraid the 
| subject is exhausted in the Memoir before us. 
In tracing the fall of the Fairfax family, it 
will be necessary to go into some details. 

At the close of the Civil War, after a short 
career of rapid successes, Sir Thomas Fairfax 
suddenly dropped into oblivion. The moment 
the king was secured and brought to trial, the 
energy of the Parliamentary general deserted 
him. He no longer astonished the public by 
the decision of his character. He who had car- 
ried dismay into the principal towns of the king- 
dom, whose movements had been distinguished 
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by a velocity that took even his followers by 
surprise, appearing to-day at Sherborne, to- 
morrow at Bristol, starting up in one part of 
the kingdom while he was yet supposed to be in 
another, and sweeping cities, garrisons, and 
castles before him in his erratic course, all at 
once sank into obscurity. His conduct upon 
the occasion of the king’s trial is utterly ir- 
reconcilable with that quality of firmness which 
is ascribed to him in his military capacity ; 
nor is,it at all satisfactorily explained by a 
shallow speculation upon his unfitness for the 
business of statesmanship. Such a man, crown- 
ed with domestic victories, and standing upon 
a height from which he could survey the whole 
action of the State, and, while the army was 
yet under his control, command its resources, 
must, at least, be considered competent to 
judge between right and wrong, upon a ques- 
tion which admitted of no sophistication ; nor 
can he be allowed to escape the responsibility 
of consequences which he possessed the un- 
doubted power to avert. In the account which 
he left behind him of his own share in these 
transactions he declares that he regarded the 
proceedings against the king with abhorrence ; 
and numerous evidences are adduced in con- 
firmation of that statement, not the least re- 
markable of which are, that he abstained from 
all personal participation in them, and that his 
wife, who sat in the gallery, cried out, when 
his name was called over, that he had too 
much wit to be present, denouncing Oliver 
Cromwell in the same breath as a traitor. 

Yet, notwithstanding these declaimers, and 
the remorse which is said to have haunted 
him ever after, he continued in the command 
of the army the whole time, and allowed his 
name to be placed, and to remain at the head 
of the High Court of Commission ; thus suffer- 
ing himself tacitly to be made the instrument 
of others, and lending the influence of his 
authority and reputation to an act of which he 
solemnly assures us that his conscience and his 
judgment disapproved. It does not appear 
that throughout the trial he took any step what- 
ever to evince the abhorrence he declares he 
felt ; and, to all intents and purposes, every 
motion of the guards ‘about the passages of 
Westminster, up to the last scene of the trag- 
edy at Whitehall, took place as ostensibly with 
his sanction as if he had himself issued the 
direct orders under which they acted. The 
way in which he excuses himself is remarkable 
as a specimen of transparent prevarication. 
After telling us that he was importuned to 
continue his command, and that he might, ‘ so 
long as he acted their designs,’’ have attained 
any height of power he pleased, he goes on to 
say, “yet, by the mercies and goodness of 
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God, I did, so long as I continued in the army, 
oppose all those ways in their councils, and 
when I could do no more, I then declined 
their action.” But did he decline his com- 
mand? did he withdraw himself from the 
‘ action ?’’ No,—he allowed the “ action ”” to 
go on, with his name ostentatiously paraded at 
the head of it, and he kept his command until 
it was taken from him; for he adds, ‘I did 
not resign my commission which I had from 
the Parliament till the remaining part of it 
took it from me.”’ + 

A clear comprehension of the infirmity (to 
speak mildly) of his conduct throughout this 
great crisis, is necessary to a just appreciation 
of what followed. When he was deprived of 
his command of the army (we accept his own 
authority for the fact that he did not volunta- 
rily resign), he went into retirement, shutting 
himself up on his estate of Nun-Appleton. 
From this time forth Cromwell treated him 
with marked contempt, omitting no opportu- 
nity, to use the language of thé Memoir, “ of 
heaping a sort of civil obloquy upon him.” 
He gave him, says the same writer, ‘‘a place 
in some of the trivial commissions in the coun- 
try, and left him there; the very notice he 
took of him was designed to publish to the 
world how little account he placed upon his 
talents or his services.” If to this it had 
been added, that Cromwell also designed to 
show how little account he placed in his forti- 
tude or his integrity, the statement would 
have been more complete. Whatever opinion 
may be otherwise entertained of Cromwell, it 
isadmitted on all hands that he was a consum- 
mate judge of character, and that no man knew 
better how to make use of the people about him 
and to distinguish those in whom confidence 
might be placed with safety from those who 
were likely to vacillate and betray their trust. 
It was in the exercise of this acute discern- 
ment that he thus dealt with his old brother-in- 
arms. He knew Fairfax thoroughly. He 
was well acquainted with the weak and dan- 
gerous points of his temper—that fiery haste 
in battle, which gave way in the council cham- 
ber to morbid irresolution and a perplexing 
contradiction between moral convictions and 
substantive action. He saw that he was a 
man.not to be trusted at such a time, and he 
crushed him. To what extent Fairfax may 
have been moved by this treatment to engage 
in the Restoration need not be discussed here ; 
but upon a candid review of all the eircum- 
stances which may be supposed to have influ- 
enced him, it is reasonable to ascribe some 
portion of the actuating motive to personal 
resentment. That hot ‘ pride,”’ out of which 
his grandfather predicted the destruction of 


his house, was deeply wounded by the indig- 
nities he suffered under the Commonwealth, 
especially upon the occasion of his daughter’s 
marriage with the Duke of Buckingham, 
which gave great offence at court; and it is 
recorded of him that he declared to one 
of his friends, that “he had laid it up, | 
and would remember it when there was oc- 
casion.” The occasion came when General 
Monk, crossing the Scottish border, marched 
into England. 

Acting under the influence of these irrita- 
tions, and governed also by other considera- 
tions arising out of the marriage of his daugh- 
ter, Fairfax resolved to adopt that measure in 
reference to the settlement of his property 
which is referred to in the memorandum of 
his uncle Charles. His daughter’s marriage 
raised her to the first rank in the kingdom; 
but this rank was of no avail to her at the 
court of the Protector. Fairfax looked be- 
yond the present moment; he believed that 
the union of his daughter with the Duke of 
Buckingham would ensure him an amnesty at 
the hands of the prince ; and he determined, 
by cutting off the entail of his estates, to 
throw the whole weight of his fortune into the 
scale on that side. It appears that he did 
not effect this object, so far as the Denton 
property was concerned ; but Nun-Appleton 
passed, directly upon his decease, into the 
possession of his daughter. This was the first 
step towards the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

The Duchess of Buckingham was the only 
child left by Lord Fairfax. The sequel of 
her history is thus succinctly related : — 


“The wretchedness of her life, during the 
profligate career of her husband at the court of 
Charles II. was hardly more bitter and hard of 
endurance than the misery to which he con- 
signed her on an impoverished estate at his 
death. He died overwhelmed with debts, and 
the duchess was ultimately driven to the last 
extremity to sustain herself. In a letter toher 
cousin, the fifth Lord Fairfax, she observes,— 
“YT need not tell your lordship of the great 
difficulties I have met withal by the violent pro- 
ceedings at law of my Lord Duke’s creditors, 
with whom I was at last forced to come to an 
agreement, and to pass away my estate at Nun- 
Appleton in trust for their benefit, upon consid- 
eration of five-and-twenty hundred pounds re- 
served to be paid to me (for payment of my 
debts) upon the sale of the estate.” In refer- 
ence to these measures, she begs permission to 
inspect certain deeds in his lordship’s possession ; 
to which she again refers in a subsequent letter, 
where, speaking of her pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, she says, “ debts which are very burden- 
some and very grievous to me; and ’twas that 
made me so earnestly entreat your lordship’s 


friendship to suffer these deeds to be produced, 
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| that I might be thereby eased from the clamours 


Al 


of my creditors.” The estate was literally ab- 
sorbed by fines and recoveries. The poor 
duchess was released from these afflictions 
(which so signally fulfilled the prophecy of the 
first Lord Fairfax) on the 20th of October, 
1704, when she died, in the 66th year of her 
age, near St. James’, Westminster. 


In order to the complete fulfilment of the 
prophecy, there yet remained to be alienated 
from the family the paternal lands of Denton, 
which had descended tothe Reverend Henry 
Fairfax, and which were transmitted by him 
to his son, the fifth lord. This nobleman 
married the daughter of Lord Culpepper, by 
whom he obtained Leeds Castle in Kent, and 
property of considerable extent and value in 
America. Up to this time, the Fairfaxes still 
held their ancient possessions in the north, and 
the library at Denton still contained the family 
papers. But upon the death of the fifth lord 
the guardians of the heir, who was in his mi- 
nority, insisted upon cutting off the entail of 
Denton and the Yorkshire estates, for the pur- 
pose of redeeming the heavily encumbered 
property of the late Lord Culpepper. This 
measure was finally accomplished to the infinite 
mortification of the then Lord Fairfax, who, 
feeling that his status in England was com- 
promised by the sale of the ancestral domains, 
emigrated to America, where he died. Even 
Leeds Castle was afterwards willed away to 
another family, so that not a single vestige of 
the Fairfaxes of Denton is left above the sur- 
face in this eountry. The title, however, is 
extant in one of the slave states of America, 
where, according to our peerage-books, there 
resides a gentleman, the ninth in descent, who 
still preserves the style of Lord Fairfax— Seat, 
Woodburne, Maryland ! 

The utmost ingenuity of a novelist, who had 
himself created an imaginary line of nobility 
only to destroy it in the end, could not have 
more effectually conducted his story to a disas- 
trous close, than Fate has thus realized in the 
fortunes of the house of Fairfax. 

To the transfer of the family residence from 
Denton to Leeds Castle, in Kent, we are in- 
debted for the circumstances in which originated 
the discovery of that vast mass of MSS. called 
the Fairfax Oorrespondence. The late Mr. 
Martin, proprietor of Leeds Castle, contempla- 
ting some alterations in the spring of 1822, set 
aside a quantity of lumber for sale—amongst 
other articles, an old oak chest, apparently filled 
with Dutch tiles. This chest was bought for 
a few shillings by a shoemaker, who, upon 
turning out its contents, discovered the papers 
carefully arranged beneath a covering of tiles. 


Being ignorant of their value, he consigned 
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them to his cellar for domestie purposes, from 
whence they were finally rescued by Mr. 
Hughes of Maidstone, whose executors, we be- 
vue sold them for a large sum to Mr. Bent- 
ey. 
The collection is rich in illustrious auto- 
graphs, embracing letters and documents in the 
hand-writing of nearly all the distinguished 
people of the Stuart dynasty and the Common- 
wealth. Some of these letters relate to family 
and local business, but the bulk of them have 
a direct reference to the contest between the 
Parliament and the King, and the transactions 
of the Civil War. Almost every topic of in- 
terest connected with public affairs is alluded 
to in the course of these papers. They reveal 
very accurately the state of opinion amongst 
parties at both sides upon the great questions 
that arose from time to time, and show us the 
fears and misgivings which occasionally agitated 
thè secret councils of the Parliament at mo- 
ments when the boldest front was put upon the 
outward action of the legislature. Ferdinando 
Fairfax, the father of the general, is the prin- 
cipal retailer of this sort of political gossip. 
He entered Parliament at an early age, and, 
from position and predilection, was at once 
drawn into the ranks of the popular party; 
but, being naturally a careful or timid man, he 
appears to have had serious doubts as to the 
prudence of the stern course adopted by his 
leaders. All these doubts come out in his 
private letters to his father. At the beginning 
of the struggle, he was ‚evidently for patching 
up the breach with the king, and for yielding 


‘something to the royal demands, rather than 


standing out for terms at the risk of the peace 
of the kingdom. The controversy resolved 
itself into this shape : the Commons were ready 
to grant supplies on condition of redress of 
grievances, and the King was willing to grant 
redress of grievances on condition of receiving 
the supplies. Neither party would relinquish 
its own conditions, or accede to the conditions 
of the other. ““ Give me supplies,”’ was the 
demand of the King, ‘‘and 1 will afterwards 
look into your grievances.”” “Give us re- 
dress,”’ was the reply of the Commons, ‘and 
we will afterwards look to your supplies.” 
Ferdinando fluctuated between both, not as a 
matter of principle, for his sympathies were 
with the Parliament, but as a matter of ex- 
pediency. He puts the case thus, in one of 
his letters: ‘ If we give nothing, we must ex- 
pect to be dissolved, and live in apparent dan- 
ger from abroad ; if we give little, we must 
expect little from his majesty in ease of our 
requests, and not be secure from our enemies.”’ 
His mind was evidently running on a comprom- 
ise, and his apprehensions increased as his party 
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became more fixed in their resolution. ‘We 
have sat now four months,” he says in a sub- 
sequent letter, ‘ and the Parliament seemed 
to end with the first of them. Then we had 
some good bills ready, and were resolved to 
give subsidies; now we know not where we 
are.” This gentleman may be admitted 
as a trustworthy representative of the mob of 
members who swelled the votes of the Commons 
against the King, while they secretly wavered 
in their views of the policy they supported, 
until the tide of events ultimately carried them 
away beyond the possibility of redemption. 

The work before us unveils many instructive 
particulars of this kind; and, as nearly the 
whole correspondence was strictly confidential, 
its disclosures are exempt from the suspicion 
which might attach to writings expressly de- 
signed for publication. Amongst the numer- 
ous letters it contains are some from the hand 
of Strafford, which are deeply interesting as 
evineing the kindness of heart and the fine 
sense of honor he displayed in his domestic 
relations. 

To the ensuing volumes we look for a full 
exposition of the proceedings of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax in the conduct of the war, and for 
minute details of his operations, and of the 
resources by which he was enabled to prose- 
cute them with such extraordinary rapidity and 
success. Meanwhile, as we have touched upon 
that aspect of his character which exhibits him 
in an unfavorable light, it will be only just to 
set in contrast with it those qualities which are 
relied upon for the vindication of his fame. 

From the outset of his life he displayed a 
remarkable aptitude for the military profession, 
and distinguished himself under Lord Vere-in 
the Low Countries at the early age of seven- 
teen. He commanded a troop of Yorkshire 
Red Caps in the first Scotch war, and obtained 
so much renown, that he was knighted before 
he was thirty. Two years afterwards he re- 
ceived a commission under his father as General 
of the Horse, and at thirty-four he was ap- 
pointed Generalissimo of the kingdom. This 
swift promotion to a post of the highest power 
and responsibility was won by hard fighting 
and indomitable energy. No man in the 
country was so well qualified for a service of 
such difficulty and peril. He seemed to be 
incapable of the sensation of fatigue, uncon- 
scious of danger, and utterly indifferent to 
obstacles of every kind, whether they took the 
shape of embattled walls, or overwhelming 
numbers. He is said ts have had a command- 
ing figure and great personal strength ; to have 
been modest in his bearing on ordinary occa- 
sions ; generally silent and reserved, the fire 
in his nature waiting for the fit moment to 


burst out into flame ; to have had a stammer 
in his speech, which imparted a certain awk- 
wardness and coldness to his conversation ; 
with a face dull and heavy in repose, but sus- 


ceptible of strong impression when suddenly | 


lighted up. Beneath this unpromising exterior, 


lay those heroic elements which rendered him | 


so formidable in action. 


In the field (says his biographer) the great 
qualities which raised him so rapidly to emi- 
nence showed themselves in a sort of ecstacy. 
He was as reckless of his person in battle as he 
was of his own interests in political affairs. He 
appeared like a man inspired in the midst of his 
troops, and was so elevated and absorbed by the 
movements around him, that, at such moments, 
his oflicers rarely ventured to speak to him. His 
genius revelled in these scenes. 


The mere catalogue of his successes, without 
a word of comment, affords astounding evi- 
dence of the fiery haste in which he fought 
and conquered. In April, we find him at 
Naseby ; in May, at Oxford, and Highworth 
in Wiltshire ; in July, at Taunton in Somer- 
setshire, Langport, and Bridgewater ; in Au- 
gust, at Sherborne in Dorsetshire, and Bris- 
tol; in September, at Devizes ; in October, 
at Tiverton; January, at Plymouth, Dart- 
mouth, and Torrington, carrying all the gar- 
risoned places in Cornwall, compelling Lord 
Hopton to disband his army; and, finally, 
subjugating the whole of the west of England. 
Sieges and onslaughts succeed each other in 
the sanguinary phantasmagoria, and vanish as 
quickly as shadows in a magic glass. He 
rushed into peril without adequate preparation 
or calculation, and swept down all difficulties 


rather by the force of a strong will and head- | 


long impulse than by the exercise of skill or the 
development of any intelligible principles of 
warfare. He seems to have had no plan of 
action; to have trusted entirely to courage 
and resolution, his forces being often inferior to 
those of the Royalists ; and to have triumphed 
in the long run, by the mere terror which his 
daring and eccentric evolutions scattered round 


him. <A single reverse, marked by signal cir- | 


cumstances, might have suddenly destroyed 
the prestige of his name, and with it the cause 
in which he displayed such reckless valor. 
But this, we suspect, was the secret of his 
extraordinary success. He knew how tobring 
his soldiers up to the fire of the enemy, and to 
keep them there. It was the rush of the 
whirlwind. How he and his troops escaped 
utter annihilation on some occasions is even 
more marvellous than how, under such appa- 
rently hopeless circumstances, he contrived to 
disperse his opponents. That he frequently 
exposed himself to jeopardy by a wilful neglect 
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of the most ordinary precautions, is testified by 
himself in the record which he left behind him 
of his own exploits. A single instance, out of 
a dozen, will suffice to show this. Having 
thrown himself into Wetherby, with three hun- 
dred horse and forty foot, at a time when the 
whole country was bristling over with Royal- 
ist arms, he took so little care to fortify the 
place, or even to keep a look out upon the 
enemy, that, at six o’clock in the morning, 
the king’s soldiers, to the number of eight 
hundred horse and foot, screened by the sur- 
rounding woods, suddenly descended upon the 
town, and had actually gained the entrance 
before the alarm was given. Sir Thomas finds 
an excuse for this surprise in the fact that the 
guards were all asleep in the houses! But 
had it happened five minutes later, the Royal- 
ists would have found not only the guards 
asleep, but the general gone ; for at that very 
instant of time Sir Thomas was mounted, and 
taking his departure by another gate to visit 
his father, leaving all his soldiers asleep behind 
him. The incident might be regarded as per- 
fectly incredible had it been related by one of 
the opposite party, but no force of exaggera- 
tion could render it more astonishing than his 
own plain statement of the fact :— 


I myself was only on horseback, and going out 
of the other end of the town to Tadcaster, where 
my father lay, when one came running after 
me, and told me the enemy was entering the 
town. I presently galloped to the Court of 
Guard, where I found not above four men at 
their arms; I remember two sergeants and two 
pikemen, who stood with me when Sir Thomas 
Graham with about six or seven commanders 
more, charged us, and after a short, but sharp 
encounter, they retired, in which one Major 
| Carr was slain; and by this time more of 

the guards got to their arms. I must confess I 
knew no strength but the powerful hand of God 
that got them this repulse.* 


Undoubtedly this repulse was of a very 
miraculous kind, and Sir Thomas was abun- 
dantly justified in referring it to any other 
cause than his own forethought. Of the 
‘* Short Memorial”’ in which he has preserved 
the record of his actions, we find the following 
description, which completely coincides with 
our opinion of his military genius :— 

In whatever point of view we regard this 
work (observes the biographer,) it cannot be said 
to exhibit his lordship’s talents to advantage. He 
appears to have had as indifferent skill in writ- 
ing as in speaking.’ The manner of the “ Memo- 
rial” is crude and lumbering; the matter slight 
aud superficial. It contains nothing more than 
notes of the skirmishes, battles, and sieges, in 
which he was engaged, imperfectly sketched 


* A Short Memorial. 


rather than described, and presenting no large 

views of military strategy, no indications of a 

comprehensive design, no hint of the contempla- 

Wav of any results beyond the victory of the 
our. 


Such we believe to have been the true char- 
acter of Fairfax in his military capacity. Few 
men, perhaps, ever exhibited greater proofs of 
personal courage. He was always in the hot- 
test part of the fight. He never turned aside 
from the enemy ; he showed an example of the 
most heroic contempt for danger ; and animat- 
ed his soldiers, by the risks he himself volun- 
tarily incurred, to a height of the most furious 
zeal. These were qualities, especially in a 
war so desultory and irregular, peculiarly cal- 
culated to gain the affections of the army, and 
even to enslave their superstitous admiration. 
He was beloved by his troops, who would 
have followed him with confidence and alacrity 
into worse perils than he courted and encoun- 
tered, if worse perils were possible. Nor was 
it his least recommendation to the fanaticism 
that surrounded him that, imminent as were 


the hazards he ran every day, he seemed to’ 


bear a ‘‘ charmed life,” generally escaping out 
of them unhurt. On two occasions the charm 
was nearly broken ; once when he received a 
shot in the shoulder, and his recovery was de- 
spaired of, and at another time when he was 
struck by acannon-ball at Pomfret Castle ; 
but his powerful constitution survived both 
disasters. 

The hardships and fatigues, however, which 
he had undergone in his youth, told against 
him in the latter part of his life, when he be- 
came a victim to an accumulation of infirmities, 
which he bore with a becoming firmness and 
resignation. A MS. written by his cousin, 
Mr. Brian Fairfax, gives the following account 
of his closing years :— 

The last seven years of his life, that disease 
which he was most subject to— the gout, occa- 
sioned or increased by the heats, and colds, and 
loss of blood, and the many wounds he got in 
the war, this disease took from him the use of 
his legs, and confined him to a chair, wherein 
he sat like an old Roman, his manly countenance 
striking awe and reverence into all that beheld 
him, and yet mixed with so much modesty and 
meekness, as no figure of a mortal man ever 
represented more. Most of his time did he 
spend in religious duties, and much of the rest 
in reading good books, which he was qualified to 
do, in all modern languages, as appears by those 
he has writ and translated. Several volumes of 
his own hand-writing are now in the study at 
Denton, with my brother Henry, lord Fairfax, 


Mr. Johnson has edited this correspondence 
with an elaboration which, however creditable 
to his industry, has the oppressive effect of 
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ward action, the use he has made of his mate- 
rials not only fails to bring out their spirit, but 
frequently exhibits them at a disadvantage. 
It may also be suggested, that this history of 
the reion of Charles I. was not wanted; nor 
is the treatment distinguished by sufficient ori- 
ginality or literary merit to furnish a justifiable 
pretext for so superfluous a labor. Mr John- 
son’s style is not happy ; he writes carelessly 
and heavily. He overloads himself with pon- 
derous and unnecessary details, and sometimes 
breaks down under the weight. Nor is it the 
least objection to the method he has adopted, 
that it tempts him into tedious discussions 
upon matters that are hardly even alluded to 
in the correspondence thus distracting our at- 
tention from the minor novelties which it was 
his province to display, and soliciting our con- 
sideration of topics with which we must be 
supposed to be as well acquainted as himself. 


It is clear that Mr. Johnson has commit- 
ted an error of judgment, — we do not care 
to touch upon errors of another kind — in 
smothering his gems under such:a heap of com- 
mon-place. In order to do full justice to the 
curious and interesting details thrown up in 
the Fairfax Correspondence, he should have 
strietly limited himself to the less ambitious, 
but far more useful duty ofelucidation. The 
editor of such a collection is like the curator 
of a museum, whose business it is to exhibit 
his treasures, and not himself. We should 
be just as likely to open Pepys’ Diary to learn 
what Lord Braybrooke has to say, —an edi- 
tor who has failed in the other extreme by say- 
ing too little, and not saying always accurately 
what he does say. The reader of the Fairfax 
Correspondence must exercise a little patience 
with Mr. Johnson ; and in the letters he will 
find much that will furnish him with fresh 
sources of speculation upon the events that 
intervened between the accession of Charles 
and the breaking out of the hostilities, and a 
variety of incidental illustrations of the do- 
mestic and political life of the age. 

Fraser’s Magazine. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE REVOLUTION OF 1848, IN YUCATAN. 


BY MAJOR LUKE SMYTH O’CONNOR, FIRST WEST INDIA REGIMENT, COMMANDING H.M. TROOPS IN 
HONDURAS, MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


“Indeed it is the rock on which all the Poli- 
ticians of Central America split—there 1s no 
such thing as natural feeling. Every State 
would be an Empire; the Officers of State can- 
not brook superiors; a Chief of a State cannot 
brook a President.” -- Stephens’ Central America. 


Thetide of revolution and anarchy which 
commenced spreading its tempestuous waves 
throughout Europe, at the dawn of the present 
‘year, bursting the barriers of olden times, 
and ancient institutions, and prostrating the 
once firmly-established dynasties of nations, 
unchecked by the deep waters of the broad 
Atlantic, extended its baneful current to the 
New World, and Yucatan became the scene 
of sanguinary warfare, devastation, and reck- 
| less plunder. 

Early in January, Her Majesty’s Superin- 
| tendent of the settlement of British Hondu- 
ras, received a communication from the then 
HI 
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rendering the correspondence subservient to 
the editorial narrative. He has, in fact, pro- 
ceeded upon the plan of writing a history of 
the reign of Charles I, introducing the Fair- 
fax papers in illustration to his statements. 
But as these papers are for the most part dis- 
cursive, and enter more into the personal me- 
morabilia of history than into his full and on- 
| 


* 


Chief of the Government of Yucatan, Don 
Domingo Martinez, to the effect : 

That the Indian population were in insur- 
rection, pillaging and murdering the Spanish 
race—bloodshed and burning being matters of 
hourly occurrence, the authorities having nei- 
ther the means nor power to resist the revolu- 
tionary movements, unless aided by the Brit- 
ish with arms and ammunition. 

Cautious in meddling with the turmoils of 
a foreign State, perchance, by unwise poliey, 
involving England in an unsatisfactory and 
paltry contention, the Superintendent appears 
to have acted with considerable judgment and 
circumspection, throughout the whole of the 
struggle in Yucatan, and to have steered a 
clear and decided course between the rival 
factions—furnishing neither with the sinews 
nor means for continuing the war; at the 
same time humanely affording the protection 
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of the British flag to all seeking its shelter — 
in the New, as in the Old World, the refuge 
for the wretched and destitute—and maintain- 
ing with dignity the respect due to his own 
government. 

Thus matters rested, or, more correctly 
speaking, were unsettled, until the 2nd of 
March, when His Excellency received a me- 
morial from several respectable friends, resid- 
ing in—or represented in Belize—bringing 
under his serious notice the defenceless condi- 
tion of their mahogany works on the south 
side of the Rio Hondo. 

Many of these gentlemen had extensive and 
valuable properties at stake ; works, machin- 
ery, cattle, stores, and impléments, with no 
protection against any hostile and marauding 
parties, except the feeble resistance which the 
Jaugs, widely scattered, and dispersed with an 
interrupted, in some cases impracticable com- 
munication with each other, could afford ; and 
as the Indians threatened to take Dacalar, 
situated in close proximity to the Rio Hondo, 
and were a race, lawless, ignorant, without 
knowledge or apprehension of international 
rights or territorial limits, with the well-known 
and avowed determination to exterminate the 
Whites, plunder indiscriminately, and, as at 
Guatimala in 1839, establish a government of 
pardos libras, or Free Tigers ; they solicited a 
detachment of troops might be sent from the 
garrison, and stationed for a short time on the 
British side of the Hondo, which demonstra- 
tion would deter the Indians from entering on 
our limits, as they, and the natives of the sur- 
rounding states, hold the English forces in 
such awe, that they would not dare to carry 
into operation any contemplated attack within 
the most distant range of the forces. 

The Superintendent, acting promptly upon 
this representation, applied to the officer com- 
manding the troops for a detachment of thirty 
men to be sent to within four miles of the 
mouth of the Hondo bar, and in the limits of 
the settlement, offering a house which would 
afford ample accommodation for the party, and 
the means of transport at the expense of the 
local government, but suggesting — ‘‘ That 
the officer in command of this detachment 
should receive the most positive instructions not 
to cross the river himself, or to allow any one 
under his command to do so ; it being clearly 
understood that the object of sending the 


troops was simply to protect Her Majesty’s- 


subjects in their industrial occupations, and 
not to take any part whatever in the internal 
disputes which harassed and disturbed the 
province of Yucatan. 

On the 7th of March, the sergeant, the 
drummer, and thirty rank-and-file of the 2nd 
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West India Regiment, under the command of 
a captain, embarked from Belize, and reached 
the Hondo on the 10th inst., where they es- 
tablished themselves, and remained until the 
27th of April. 

Meanwhile, the Indians commenced to show 
themselves in small parties in different direc- 
tions, and on the British side of the Rio Hondo, 
strong and anxious representations were made 
to the Superintendent, from several influential 
proprietors of mahogany works, of the In- 
dians having surrounded and attacked the 
Jaugs, pilfering the implements and tools, and 
destroying the cattle. That they had crossed 
the Hondo at Irish creek, where upwards of 
one hundred families were located, and, armed 
with bows and arrows, had fired upon the peo- 
ple in charge of the provisions at Hill Bank, 
and were only kept off by repeated discharges 
of musketry, but great apprehensions were 
entertained that the Jaugs employed in getting 
out the mahogany, intimidated at the approach 
of the Indians, would not dare to resist, but 
abandon the properties and works to the mer- 
cy of the invaders. 

Colonel Fancourt, considering it‘ of impor- 
tance that the first indication of violence 
which occurred on our side of the river should 
be promptly repressed, applied to the officer 
commanding for such assistance as his limited 
force would admit of, and suggested that 
twenty men detached from the party at the 
Hondo, to Hill Bank, with the officer, would 
be sufficient to check any further aggressions 
on the part of the Indians, leaving a sergeant 
and ten men at Haybrack’s Bank. 

Hill River appeared to be a most desirable 
position, as communication with it and all parts 
of the New River were open ; a good road led to 
the works at Irish Creek; it afforded the 
means of easily protecting Spanish Creek ; 
and the post could be reached from Belize in a 
few hours. 

These excellent and prudent arrangements 
of the Superintendent produced the desired 
effect, and the officer in charge of the party 
having been obliged hy sickness to return to 
the garrison, the weak state of which did not 
permit of another to replace him, the detach- 
ments were recalled from New River and the 
Rio Hondo. 

The Indians had now stormed and taken 
Bacalar, after three days of nominal fighting 
on the part of the dastardly Spaniards, who 
hardly ventured to oppose any resistance ; the 
town was pillaged, a portion burned down, and 
the current report, with the usual organ-swell 
of exaggeration, proclaimed the Indians to 
number 10,000; dividing this by one-half, 
leaving the balance for imagination, our de- 
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tachments were obviously too limited in 
strength to afford efficient protection, or op- 
pose any permanent resistance to the formid- 
able numbers said to be in the neighboring 
seat of warfare. 

But although tranquillity seemed enforced 
and restored on our side of the border, out- 
rages continued to be perpetrated in its imme- 
diate vicinity. 

At Bacalar, houses were devoted to fire, 
and properties to general plunder ; the most 
wanton destruction of valuables took place ; 
women were violated, assassination, murder 
and bloodshed, the wnheeded occurrences of 
every hour; the total extermination of the 
white race, the declared aim and object of the 
revolutionists ; the wretched Spaniards thought 
of nothing but flight; and the masters, the 
tyrants who had governed with an iron hand 
and unmitigated severity, eagerly sought the 
means of concealment or escape from their 
former bondsmen. ‘The undisciplined melée 
and heterogeneously armed mob, yclept the 
Army of Liberty and Yucatan, savage and 
uncivilized, hallooed on by their ferocious 
leaders, who knew no mercy, exercised no dis- 
cretion, regardless or ignorant of all laws, 


| divine or human, would listen to no terms, 


short of hunting the Spaniards from the rich 
and fruitful Province of Yucatan, they had so 
long wastefully, unwisely, and cruelly govern- 
ed, bursting another strong link of the golden 
chain with which Old Spain had held in bitter, 
bitter bondage, the states of Central America ; 
another act of retribution for the’ merciless, 
selfish, and sanguinary policy they had pur- 
sued to all her vast and wealthy possessions in 
the New World. 

Alarm seized upon the public mind—a 
general meeting was called for by the inhabi- 
tants of Belize, and held by the Superinten- 
dent, and the sum of £5,000 currency, or 
£3,000 sterling, voted to aid and assist in mak- 
ing the necessary defences for the settlement. 

Colonel Fancourt immediately despatched 
a fast-sailing schooner to Jamaica, with a re- 
port of the state of affairs, and although he 
did not appear to apprehend any immediate 
danger from an attack of the Indians on Bel- 
ize, still, inthe shattered and revolutionized as- 
pect of Yucatan, with war, and rumors of in- 
surrection spreading through Guatimala, and 
neighbors of such very fickle and dubious 
character within a day’s march of the limits 
of the settlement, he deemed it only pru- 
dent, as a precautionary measure, to request 
a steamer and a reinforcement of troops might 
be despatched to Honduras with as little de- 
lay as possible. 

Accordingly, a Field-Officer, three subal- 


terns, and 107 men of the 1st West India Reg- 
iment, embarked on the 23d of May in Her 
Majesty’s steam sloop ‘““ Vixen,’”” Captain Ry- 
der, and reached the settlement on the 27th, 
where all appeared quiet. The Spanish refu- 
gees, cowering and contented under the safe- 
guard of the British flag, filled Belize with a 
population resembling a mixed breed between 
the Malay and Calmue, living upon fish, with 
which the market is so plentifully supplied, 
and lodging in nooks and corners, in the open 
streets, or under the shelter of a dorey or 
small boat, in many instances charitably sup- 
ported by the British residents. = 

At Bacalar, the Indians, flushed with success 
— filled with agua ardente — were gloriously 
drunk, day and night, reeling, revelling, rob- 
bing, eating, drinking, smoking, and amusing 
themselves, by discharging their rusty firelocks 
and fowling-pieces—warranted to burst into the 
body of some imaginary enemy, friend, or bon 
camarado — all the time professing, from the 
highest to the lowest, the greatest anxiety to 
renew commercial intercourse with the British 
settlers, the most profound deference for the 
nation, and the highest esteem, gratitude and 
veneration towards His Excellency the Goy- 
ernor, who, they hoped, might live at least for 
the brief term ‘of one thousand years to 
come.”’ 

The Spaniards, however, were not only suf- 
ferers from the sacking and pillaging of Baca- 
lar, and the change of masters: the good peo- 
ple of Belize commenced to experience a de- 
privation of some of. their creature comforts, 
the markets were no longer supplied with rum, 
sugar; coffee, chocolate, corn, yams, fruit, veg- 
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etables, well-educated turkies, portly ducks, : 


fat capons, wild and tame guinea birds, ceased 
to be conveyed in boat loads from Bacalar ; 
the unwise conquerers, the improvident citi- 
zens, like Polyphemus, devoured all and every- 
thing, until not one solitary hen was left of the 
good old stock, to carry on the breed, and the 
commercial intercourse, the reciprocity of trade 
so much vaunted about, between the Army of 
Liberty and Yucatan and the settlers in Brit- 
ish Honduras, existed only in profuse profes- 
sions, and ill-spelt despatches written on dirty 
paper from the Indian authorities to the Super- 
intendent, ending with a most modest request 
for some 300 arobars of powder, and a promise 
of payment for the same, in the shape of a 


‘draft on the Banks of the Hondo, ora draught 


from its current account, both equally safe 
and satisfactory, the last, perhaps, the most 
likely to be liquidated. 

The decided and conciliating tone of Colo- 
nel Fancourt held the Indian leaders in awe, 
and the prompt redress he afforded to a com- 
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plaint made, of the wanton murder of two 
Indians by a party of Spaniards, his causing 
the perpetrators to be seized and confined in 
|| jail, and one, the servant of Don Domingo 
Martinez, to be tried by the regular British 
tribunal, gained their confidence and secured 
their friendship, 

Signor Juan Pablo Cocom, the Command- 
ant of Bacalar, on the part of his govern- 
ment and himself, returned many acknowledg- 
ments to the Superintendent, entreatingthrough 
his mediation the protection and assistance of 
the English, in defending Yucatan and their 
newly-acquired liberties, and offering freely 
estates and houses to all British subjects 
whose interest or inclination might induce to 
become settlers among them. 

Signor Villaneuva, the Secretary, a man of 
some talent and experience, reiterated these 
professions, and the most influential leaders, 
Signor Manuel Vega, the Adjutant General, 
Signor Benancio Pec, Signor Silvio Che, and 
Signor Jacinto Pat, adopted a similar tone 
and style in all their communications with the 
Governor. 

But a dark spot appears in the history of 
the last few weeks, and a melancholy event 
corroborates the views of Colonel Fancourt, 
as regards the stability of our intercourse with 
the Indians ; namely, that although the lead- 
ers might seem, and perhaps really were, well 
disposed towards the English, and desirous of 
peace, still their promises and intentions rested 
on sorry and uncertain foundations, for they 
might not be able to control themselves, much 
less the petty chiefs and their immediate wild, 
untamed followers, or coerce, under any code of 
discipline, the motley, uncivilized mob which 
composed te bulk of the Yucatan forces. 

On the 19th of June, two Spaniards were 
kidnapped by a party of Indians from Ramo- 
nal, within the limits of our settlement. 

The mother of one of the captives, and a 
large posse of relations, friends, countrymen, 
and followers of both, waited upon the Super- 
intendent, and with vociferous lamentations, 
mournful complaints, and appeals to every 
saint in and out of the calendar, entreated His 
Excellency (of course might he live for ten 
thousand years) to make immediate steps for 
rescuing Salome and Pablito, or some such 
euphonious-named gentlemen, inflict summary 
and condign punishment on the Indians, and 
sow salt over Bacalar, or, if it was the same, 
return it to the former owners. 

Mr. Pablito saved half the trouble, for he 
escaped, through his musical talents, by play- 
ing on a guitar to the Indian guard, who, it 
seems, varied the tedium of a march by a lit- 

tle dancing; Salome not being so lucky, ac- 
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complished, or diverting, was marched into the 
river until the water reached his middle, and 
then and there shot. 

“Colonel Fancourt lost no time in despatch- 
ing an accredited agent to Bacalar, who at once 
had an interview with Signor Pablo Cocom ; 
he, on hearing the cause of the mission, and 
reading the despatch, shed tears, deplored the 
outrage, honestly and earnestly declaring his 
entire ignorance of the inroad, and his abhor- 
rence of the act, and forthwith summoned all 
the leaders and subordinate officers under him. 

The commander of the marauding party was 
soon discovered, and on refusing to acknowl- 
edge by whose authority he had acted, the 
whole of the Mnglish at Bacalar being pres- 
ent, at the desire of Cocom was tied up, and 
flogged with a cowskin whip (a desperate in- 
strument of punishment,) being questioned at 
certain intervals, to confess, until he received 
two hundred lashes, and was only taken down 
when exhausted. 

The next in authority implicated in the af- 
fair most unwillingly ‘‘ followed his leader,” 
but not possessing the same courage, hardi- 
hood, or obstinacy, after the twentieth lash 
“made a clean breast,’’ and acknowledged 
that he had shot Salome, by order of his officer. 

The English thought the inquiry would ter- 
minate here, but not so in reality, for another 
and bloody scene was enacted before the drama 
ended. In halfan-hour they saw the instiga- 
tor of the murder in charge of a guard, and 
soon after were informed that he was shot, as 
Cocom declared, ‘ for an example to ‘all his 
soldiers who dared to disobey his orders ; and 
that he would inflict death upon any one who 
crossed the Hondo, encroached upon the Brit- 
ish settlement, or touched a blade of grass.” 

The punishment on this occasion may appear 
revolting, sanguinary, and coupled with un- 
necessary cruelty; but be it borne in mind 
that the Indians were at war with the Spaniards, 
their leaders and chiefs straining every nerve 
to obtain the countenance of the British ; that 
the murdered man was under the acknowledged 
protection of our flag, and the aggressor acted 
in direct and open opposition to the positive 
orders of the Commandant-in-Chief, by invading 
the territory of an ally, pillaging and murder- 
ing an innocent and helpless refugee, from 
private animosity, or to gratify a spirit of 
revenge. : 

But although Cocom would appear to have 
carried out the orders of his principals, and 
fulfilled the views and professions of the Grov- 
ernment he served, a week had scarcely elapsed 
after this event, when two Commissioners 
arrived at Belize from Bacalar (one, by the 
way, a most cut-throat looking Belgian, ) bear- 
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ers of despatches to the Superintendent from 
Signor Silvio Che, announcing, ‘‘ that by his 
order, Signor Juan Pablo Cocom had been 
doomed to death, for repeated acts of irregu- 
larity and want of faith (what an unblushing, 
egregious falsehood) towards the British!” 
Signor Manuel Vega, the Adjutant-General, 
was run through the body while attempting to 
protect Cocom by throwing his arms round 
him; and the Secretary Villaneuva, with 
several of Cocom’s adherents, were, cut in 
pieces, literally chopped up with machetes— 
bill-hooks. 

Such are the bloody ties which hold together 
the Liberators of Yucatan, such the material 
which constitutes its Government, such the laws 
to protect the. free and happy people emanci- 
pated from slavery after a glorious revolution ! 

Silvio Che’s state of health, or discretion, 
caused him to retire from Bacalar to Tohosuea, 
or some other place, and Signor Benancio Pec 
assumes, for the nonce, the Commandantship 
(much good may it do him)—a slippery post 
of honor, a giddy elevation, fraught with more 
danger than doubloons—perchance to be dec- 
orated with a halter instead of a ribbon, and 
wound up by a cutlass in lieu of a coronet. 

The Spaniards are reported to have adopted 
a frightful system of retaliation, by leaving 
large quantities of poisoned aqua ardente in 
the villages they abandon. The Indians cannot 
resist the temptation, but drink greedily the 
white man’s ‘‘ fire-water :’’ in one place alone 
700-are said to have perished ; yet, on obtain- 
ing possession of Bacalar, they acted with great 
wariness and cunning, for, suspecting the water 
might have something wrong in it, they obliged 
a Spaniard to drink a quantity, and then 
watched the effect on him. 

The Yucatecos army are sad rubbish, as 
worthy Mr. Holdenough has it— Colluvies 
omnium gentium, rank cowards at heart, and 
prepared to fly from the smallest body of In- 
dians ; they have been, and will be beaten, 
hand over hand, out of every stronghold. 
Merida and Campeachy are invested by the 
Indians, who, although miserably armed, with- 
out artillery, or any modern engine of war, 
will weary, worry, fight, or frighten the present 
noble defenders to capitulate or run away. 

A kind of treaty has been patched up be- 
tween the Whites and a part of the southern 
Indians at the town of Tigucacab, ratified by 
the Governor, Don Miguel Barkachano, for 
the Spaniards, and Don Jacinto Pat, nominated 
by the Indian aborigines. The principal 
clauses provide the total abolition of all per- 
sonal tax on Whites and Jndians; all wild 
lands or commons to be free for cultivation, or 

establishing Ranchos on them ; 2500 muskets, 


taken by Barbachano from the Indians before 
the outbreak, to be returned—like the clause 
in Carrera’s treary at Guatimala in 1839 ; 
and the Indians to retain all arms and effects 
now in their possession, to"be éhers forever, 
and never to be reclaimed on any account. 
The last is a sweeping, wholesale condition, as 
it gives ‘‘the right of possession” to all the 
pillage and plunder—estates, houses, and val- 
uables acquired by the Indians in the insurrec- 
tion ; the whole, however, will prove moonshine, 
if the eastern Indians do not agree to the 
treaty. 

Indian forces, headed by an Indian, are not 
despicable enemies. Ourrera and the Gauti- 
mala revolution are recent evidences of what a 
man of indomitable courage, ferocious determi- 
nation, aided by numbers whe blindly follow 
him, and think of nothing but bloodshed and 
plunder, can effect: inch by inch Carrera 
fought over the ground of his native Province ; 
inch by inch he drove Moragon (hitherto un- 
conquered for ten years) from every position ; 
his victories were incomprehensible, his cruel- 
ties unheard of ; his ignorance raised him hardly 
above the meanest follower of his fortune, but 
he grasped opportunities with such ready dex- 
terity and consummate boldness, and he govern- 
ed the wild, savage, undisciplined ruffians that 
composed his troops with such iron vigor and 
stern sagacity, that, finally, all parties welcomed 
the Indian as the President and Protector of 
Guatimala—the only man who could stop the 
effusion of blood, plundering, and burning, 
which was devastating all parts of the country. 

Another Carrera has a fair field in Yucatan 
to found a similar fortune, to reach the same 
lofty step in the ladder of human greatness, and 
gratify, to the top of his bent, the same self- 
ish pride and worldly ambition. 

The Indians are not likely to invade British 
Honduras in a mass—the inclination, policy, 
and interest of their leaders forbid this; small 
marauding parties may molest and annoy the 
mahogany workers on the borders, pilfer pro- 
visions, and carry off cattle, but their own gov- 
ernment will soon put down, and a few more 
of Cocom’s examples check this freebooting. 
Many of the men employed in the mahogany 
gangs are in the Local Militia, hardy, sturdy, 
rough, tough, ready bushrangers, and if well 
armed, and supported by small bodies of regu- 
lar troops (the present state of the garrison, 
330 bayonets, allowing of three or four detach- 
ments to different stations on the Rio Hondo 
and in the settlement,) would form the most 
effectual, serviceable, economical, and available 
protectors of Belize, against any invasion from 
Yucatan, or the other states of Central Amer- 
ica. United Service Magazine. 
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Some years ago I was rambling amidst | the way to the Navigators, near which group 
the various groups of islands scattered over the | they were picked up by a whaler, who burnt 


great Southern Pacific Ocean. 


| Roratonga, from Sidney, in a vessel called the 


| was to be seen! 


“Samuel and Mary,” which was driven on 


shore and knocked to pieces by a hurricane 
about three weeks after I had left her at that 
island. 

From the fragments of this wreck, Makea, 
the king, or rather head chief of Roratonga, 
had built and rigged a small vessel for himself, 
and which was navigated for him byan Amer- 
ican, who had resided for nearly twenty years 
on that and the adjacent islands. And as this 
vessel was about to proceed on a kind of ex- 
ploring voyage, intending to visit a great 
number of islands in quest of cocoa-nut oil and 
arrowroot, to be purchased from the natives, I 
resolved, as she intended to call finally at 


‚Tahiti, whither it was my wish to proceed, 


to embark on board of her for the voyage, 
as I was in no particular hurry to get to 
the place of my destination, and was glad, 
moreover, of the opportunity of seeing many 
rarely-visited islands, which the occasion pre- 
sented. 

At the last of the Navigator group which we 
touched at, however, we found several natives 
who had been waiting some months in the 
hopes of a vessel calling which could take 
them back to their own island, called Aitutaki. 
They had been cast away, and in the following 
manner :—They had on their own island built 
a vessel for themselves, in the white man’s 
fashion ; the only resemblance to which fashion 
was, that it certainly was not a canoe. We 
were told that it was a most miserable thing 
when finished, but the natives themselves were 
very proud of their handiwork. Well, they 
put to sea, intending to go to an island called 
Wateoo, about one hundred and fifty miles 
off; and so conceited were they as to their 
ability to navigate their craft, that they actu- 
ally refused the offer of a sailor living on the 
island to steer their, vessel for them. The 
consequence was, that during a storm or head 
wind which occurred in the night, they missed 
their course; and when day broke, no land 
For many weeks did they 
toss about that immense ocean, which must be 
sailed over ere its vastness can at all be com- 


| préhended, ignorant of their position, and whi- 


ther they were driving, suffering, as may be 
imagined, very great hardships from hunger 
and thirst. The sea in that latitude has a 


| strong westerly current, which carried them all 


I had reached 


their vessel, in order to prevent its becoming 
a coffin for them, and then landed them on 
this island, where they had ever since resided, 
having been treated with the utmost kindness 
and humanity by its inhabitants. 

: They were of course very anxious to embark 
onboard of us. The American, our captain, 
if I may give him the title, was in all respects 
a thorough-bred Yankee, his long stay in these 
islands having robbed him of none of his 
original ‘‘ down-east ”’ acuteness. He listened 
quitely to all that the candidates for a passage 
had to say for themselves, and then drawled 
out: to me in a most villainous nasal twang, 
‘““Wa'l, I ’spose I’ll take ’em; my wife’s a 


‘native of their islands, and she tells me it will 


‘blige her. Besides, they’ll give me a pig 
a-piece for passage money, and I guess they 
finds their own fixins (Anglice, provisions) ; 
and I’ve a notion I’ll get all the ’ile and arrer- 
root on their island, and tother tradin’, for 
a’most nothin’, if they have any gratitoode. 
And, as you say, it’s a Christian dooty to help 
’em.” I thought that he might have omitted 
the last motive with a good grace, considering 
that he was to be so well paid for the job. 

As there was very little trading at this 
particular island, we had only to wait until we 
got our new passengers with their ‘‘traps’’ on 
board. I was much amused by a little inci- 
dent which took place before starting. The 
canoes were alongside with the provisions for 
the natives, consisting of bananas, cocoa-nuts, 
bread-fruit, &c. ; all of which, as well as the 
pigs'for passage money, had been supplied by 
the generosity of the people they had been so 
long staying with. The passage money was 
being counted and examined by the skipper 
with a critical eye, before being consigned to 
the enclosure which had been got ready for 
them, when all at once I heard him loudly 
protesting against the currency of one of the 
coins. In other words, one of the pigs was 
so decidedly small and lean, that he positively 
rejected it. ‘Do you call that ’ere crittur a 
pig ?” said he: “ I call it the ghost of an on- 
common tall rat in a gallopin’ consumption : I 
declare it ain’t got strength to grunt, let alone 
squeal!’ And in spite of protestations that 
it was the only one he could get, the poor fel- 
low was obliged to paddle ashore to seek out 
another. I saw him stand on the beach for 
some minutes gazing at the pig, the cause of 


his perplexity. But apparently he soon decid- 
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ed upon a course of action. Bundling the 
animal once more into the canoe, he quietly 
paddled round a small sandy point, where he 
was hidden from the ship’s deck, where no one 
but myself was watching his movements. I 
had the curiosity to ascend the rigging to see 
what he could be after, as there were neither 
huts nor pigs in that direction. I got to the 
mast-head just in time to see him run his canoe 
on the beach, and drag out his pig. To my 
astonishment, he then plunged the luckless an- 
imal entirely under water, and held it there 
for some time. Again and again did he 
repeat the operation, until the poor grunter 
could have had but little breath left. In about 
twenty minutes he boldly returned to the ship, 
and offered the pig to the captain. He looked 
at it. ‘* Wa’l,” said he, ‘ I guess that has 
more belly on it, it has ;”’ and certainly it did 
look fatter, forit had been forced to swallow 
half itsown volume of water. ‘Put it along 
with the rest.”” I did not like to betray the 
poor fellow, for I thought the Yankee had been 
well paid already for his task. He partly dis- 
covered the trick, however, before we had been 


subject for the knife ; and his astonishment at 
the huge gush of water which followed his in- 
cision was great. I suppose he must have 
considered the pig diseased from dropsy, for 
he handed it over to the natives, who, being let 
into the secret by the culprit, had no scruple 
in eating it. 

In order to replenish their stock of cocoa- 
nuts, we stood in for a small group of islands, 
called Palmerston’s Island, circled by one 
large reef; in fact, one of those remarkable 
coral formations which are termed ‘‘atolls,”’ in 
contradistinction to what are called “ fringing, 
or barrier reefs.”’ 

No one who has not sailed over the Pacific 
can form any distinct conception of the remark- 
able appearance presented by these varieties of 
the coral formations, more particularly by that 
variety called in the Indian Archipelago 
‘atolls’ or “lagoons,” with islands rising 
within them. , Fancy, in the middle of the 
ocean, across whose bosom you have been 
swiftly moving for weeks, a snow-white circle, 
of greater or less diameter, formed by the 
breakers lashed into foam by the waves of the 
ocean coming into contact for the first time 
with the rampart of coral. Outside the circle 
are the dark blue heaving waters of the pro- 
found sea; within is a smooth expanse of 
brilliant light green, calm, and comparatively 
shallow water #this circular reef, covered by 
its foaming breakers, and enclosing these 
quiet waters, is, strictly speaking, a true atoll. 
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formed, as well as on that of the low islets 


long under weigh. Acting as his own butcher, 
he selected the hydropathie patient as the first 


ern powers. He himself 
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But sometimes the still waters within contain 
low islets, formed of sand, and the soil created. 
from the decomposed corals, which branch in 
delicate beauty of form and color in.every por- 
tion of the lagoon. The encixcling reef, also, 
may in some parts raise itself above the reach 
of the furious breakers, and on the soil there 


within, the most luxuriant vegetation of the 
tropics quickly springs up. Sometimes, in- 
deed, the barrier reef is wholly raised above 
the breakers, and thus within the snow-white 
line of surf, which forms a superb fringe to 
it and to the blue ocean, a beautiful -belt of 
foliage, composed chiefly of the graceful and 
towering cocoa-nut, embraces the calm waters 
within. Altogether, it is a striking and very 
lovely scene, and the colors are intense. 
Palmerston Island, the name given to the lit- 
tle group of islets which we were now approach- 
ing, and which were densely covered with 
cocoa-nut trees, we supposed to be uninhabited, 
as they were but sand-heaps, though support- 
ing so plentiful a vegetation. But as if to 
make good asaying of our captain, “ that you 
will everywhere find a Scotchman, a’ crow, 
and a Newcastle grindstone,’’ here, in this 
lonely spot of ocean, we did fall in with a 
native of the “ Land o’ Cakes.” As we ap- 
proached the island late in the afternoon, we 
were surprised to see a canoe emerging through 
an opening in the reef, and, what astonished us 
yet more, it hoisted a white sail (the sign of 
white men being there), as the natives use 
sails made of mattmg. When she came 
alongside, two white men jumped on board. 
One was evidently an American. His com- 
panion also betrayed his country by his speech. 
Ere he had uttered a few words, I hailed him 
as a countryman. No one who is not a 
Scotchman, and has never wandered in strange 
and far-away lands, can tell the delight which 
filled both our minds when we discovered that 
we were natives of the same fair city—Perth. 
Our subjects of conversation for the next hour 
they remained on board may be easily imag- 
ined. Pleasant to me was the accent of his 
tongue; pleasant the reminiscences of his 
youth, for they recalled those of my 
the scenes by the bonny Tay whe: 
laid. RE 
This young gentleman was of am 
family. His father was Briti 
many years at the capital of one 
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homes than are the South Sea islanders. 


Cocoa-nut oil at that time was selling in Syd- | impatience and longing of those with us to get 


ney at £40 atun; and as it cost but £15 to 
make it at the islands and bring it there, he 
determined to try his hand at the job. He 
invented a machine, in the first place, for the 
purpose of preparing the nuts—a process 
which is performed by the natives with great 
labor by hand, with a piece of flint or shell. 
His apparatus he took to Tahiti, and from 
thence he sailed for this place, in company 
with the American and three or four natives to 
assist him. But they had used up all the 
cocoa-nuts fit for their purpose, and were, 
moreover, tired of the game: the more so, 
that all their stores were exhausted, and they 
had been living for three months on fish and 
sea-fowls’ eggs, both of which could be pro- 
eured in great quantities. Their first cry out 
was for tobacco; they said they did not care 
about their beef and biscuit having run out; 
so long as their tobacco lasted they were con- 
tented. We supplied them liberally with the 
weed, as wellas apart of our flour and biscuit ; 
and having obtained a stock of green nuts for 
the natives, we left them, as they declined 
coming with us, being certain that although he 
Was so far behind kim time, the captain of the 
vessel which had left them there would still 
call and take them off. Nor were they disap- 
pointed, as I saw my friend three months 
afterwards at Eimeo, an island near Tahiti. 
He told me that the cause of the delay con- 
sisted in the vessel-having made a direct trip 
to Sydney, instead of calling for them on her 
way. They were picked up, with all their 
stock of oil, afew days after we left them, and 
taken to Tahiti. 

We called at numerous islands before we 
reached that which was the residence of our 
native passengers. Perhaps no people in the 
whole world are fonder of their own particular 
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once more a glimpse of their own dear island 
home was extreme. Every morning at day- 
light, with eager eyes would they be on deck 
scanning the various islands we passed, and 
never did the watch cease, until one morning, 
as I was going on deck, I heard a tremendous 
yell, and ‘‘Aitutaki, Aitutaki!’’ shouted out 
with a perfect transport of passionate delight 
and eagerness. As we neared the shore, they 
became more and more excited. There is no 
proper anchorage ; but ships lay off and on in 
a particular bay ; and as we coasted round the 
island to reach it, and as they recognized each 
well-known object on shore, which was a mile 
distant then, I thought they would all go ‘‘daft”’ 
together. At last one could stand the slow 
movement of the vessel no longer ; he was 
pointing with trembling earnestness to some 
spot on the beach, when all at once he 
uttered a yell and sprang clean overboard. 
One or two followed his example, so eager 
were they to tread once more the soil of their 
dear island. They had been absent six 
months, and of course had long ago been giv- 
en up as lost. Such a scene as ensued when 
the meeting took place! All the population 
had assembled, and at the unexpected sight of 
their long-lost friends, such a yell arose ! Such 
rubbing of noses together; such howlings of 
joyful recognition! As our Yankee skipper 
said, ‘‘ I guess it ’ud require forty donkeys to 
describe the echo of it.’ 

All belonging to the vessel were treated with 
the utmost kindness; indeed I do not remem- 
ber anywhere spending a happier week than 
that of our sojourn amongst these simple and 
hospitable islanders ; and it was with regret 
that we left them to steer our course to Tahiti. 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
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in the bottom of their hearts. No one in 
these days doubts that an absolute sovereignty 
is a curse as well as a disgrace to mankind. 
Hence come revolutions all over the world ; 

hence the efforts which have been made to ob- 
tain the substance, if not the name of a repub- 
lie ; that is to say, the sovereignty of the pop- 
ular will, and popular representation. There 
is nothing in favor of monarchy but years and 
habit. It is from habit that n most men do not 
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venture to follow the inclination of their hearts, 
and declare themselves in favor of the republic. 
There is also a cowardly class of anti-republi- 
cans, consisting chiefly of jobbers and huck- 
sters, who fear that if the people become free, 
communists and socialists will be able to lay 
hands upon their beloved money-bags. We 
will not stop to combat these fears, but 
will rather address ourselves to those honest 
friends of freedom, who believe that the people 
must be schooled for liberty, and gradual- 
ly accustomed to breathe the pure atmosphere 
of a free sky ; who from mere motives of hu- 
manity reject the golden fruit, lest the masses 
should not be able to digest it. As though 
any other education for liberty were possible 
than one, — liberty. itself; as though with 
‘ Hannibal at the gates,’’ it were not treason 
or blindness to teach and drill those capable of 
bearing arms, instead of going out to meet the 
foe ! 

The republic is a necessity because mon- 
archy is a bridge which leads from freedom to 
absolutism. You must break down the bridge, 
if you would remain in the land of freedom. 
At this moment, and until the reaction ac- 
quires sufficient strength, monarchy is per- 
haps, as you say, only a form of republic, and 
the substance of democracy. But it is not 
possible that it should continue so. Monarchy 
is a privilege, a monopoly ; it cannot therefore 
stand alone, but must either yield or entrench 
itself behind other monopolies. It will there- 
fore again surround itself with a chamber of 
peers, a nobility, a censorship of the press. 
Monarchs are too vain to content themselves 
with playing the part of the dot over the i; 
they would else be more than mortals. 

The attempt to establish a constitutional 
monarchy will fail the more signally, because 
its promoters have advanced so far as not to 
make a privileged class its foundation. Louis 
Philippe fell, although he was supported by an 
aristocracy, and you are placing royalty and 
democracy in direct and immediate opposition 
to each other. This will necessarily lead to re- 
action, and, after a bloody contest, to the re- 
public,—the republic which now you may 
yet reach by a smoother path. 

It is said that the republic is only one form 
of popular sovereignty, and monarchy another. 
But a democracy which is limited is no de- 
mocracy, and this secret has been unconscious- 
ly betrayed by our opponents, when they as- 
serted that ‘a direct choice of representatives 
by the people must necessarily lead to a re- 
public.” True freedom, then, can only be 
found in the republic, and our opponents well 
know that it will be no Venetian, no Dutch 
| republic. It will be the total annihilation of 
en 
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political and social privileges ; it will solve the 
problem of our age, the emancipation of the 
proletarian classes. We republicans desire no, 
such republic as that of 1793; we do not 
want the people to be hunted down by dema- 
gogues and driven into the arms of a fortunate 
Cæsar. We have learned from the republic 
of 1793, we have learned from Rome, that 
mob-rule is the grave of the republic. We 
recognize labor and existence as the rights of 
man, and spurn to live on alms. We desire 
no 1793, but the bourgeoisie is adopting the 
right course for inflicting such a year upon 
us. Every where they manifest distrust to- 
wards the people, and this distrust engenders 
bitter feelings. It was precisely such a dis- 
trust which laid the foundation for the guillo- 
tine in France, inasmuch as it prevented the 
establishment of a bloodless republie after the 
flight of Louis XVI. to Varennes. May the 
popular representatives of Germany take warn- 
ing by the example ! | 
But if within our country everything points 
out the necessity of a republic, the exter- 
nal policy of Germany proves that freedom, 
and Germany herself, must be destroyed by 
the undecided hesitating course now pursued. 
It is only the republie which can step in and 
with a strong arm cut the Gordian knot of 
our entanglements. The Austrian government 
which has just thrown down the gage of bat- 
tle to Germany is in Italy heaping disgrace 
upon the German name. A hopeless war. is 
carried on for the interest of the imperial 
house ; a war, which, if unfortunately it should 
be successful, will be productive of nothing 
but difficulties. It is a crime which cannot go 
unpunished, that a nation which has just gained 
freedom for itself should menace the freedom 
of another. But in addition to this the Ital- 
ian war may provoke a war with France which 
would be the greatest possible misfortune for 
Germany, but an anchor of salvation for the 
monarchs, for they would reérect their thrones 
upon the corpses of their subjects. Hence 
arise their accusations against Italian perfidy, 
and their complaints that the freedom-loving 
Italians have carried their arms into the terri- 
tory of their enemies. There is no attempt 
to take away one foot of German soil; Italian 
Tyrol is Italian at heart, and must become a 
part of Italy. If the Austrian government 
raises the ery of ‘‘ Austria to the Po,” the suf- 
ficient answer must be “ Italy to the Brenner.” 
Shall Germany pour out her blood in order to 
defend the ridiculous territorial boundaries of 
the Congress of Vienna? Shall a mistaken 
idea of nationality stifle the freedom of Ger- 
many in that of Italy? Hither the contest 
into which Germany has entered for the inde- 
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pendence of Schleswig-Holstein is only a war 
of robbery ; or else, if, as we believe, it has 
been undertaken in the cause of justice, we 
must acknowledge acase of national justice in 
Italy likewise. You invade Jutland in order 
to force the king of Denmark to peace : they 
enter Tyrol for a similar purpose ; one is as 
just as the other. You demand that the Dan- 
ish king shall relinquish his German lands; it 
is but justice that he should do so; but do 
you also be ready to give up Tyrol beyond the 
Brenner, which does not belong to Germany. 
The Lombardese have been called faithless, 
because, not trusting to the concessions of Aus- 
tria, they strove to build up their own nation- 
al freedom. Schleswig-Holstein did the same ; 
it rejected the concessions of Denmark and re- 
volted. Is the Italian quarrel the quarrel of 
the people of Austria? Are they not made 
tools by the ambition of a despotic dynasty ? 
Do youespouse the cause of Schleswig-Holstein, 
because it is the cause of justice and truth, 
and make war upon Lombardy, because the 
word Freedom is inscribed upon her banners ? 

For years we have reproached France with 
her hankering after the Rhine as a boundary. 
But the Rhine is still ours, and France is still 
awaiting the solution of the Italian difficulties. 
But do you believe that she will continue to 
wait until a great nation has been sacrificed to 
monarchical ambition? And then, as you 
have participated in the fault of Austria, 
will you take upon you its consequences ? 
Will you suffer yourselves to be plunged into 
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the most fatal war? There is but one refuge 
from this sea of troubles,—a German republic. 
Monarchical Germany will strive in vain to 
make Austria desist from the Italian war ; re- 
publican Germany will speedily bring matters 
to a crisis. 
bow to the will of the whole German_ nation, 
or Germany will strike off Austria, herswith- 
ered left hand, in order that the whole body 
may not’perish. Then Austria will have to 
contend alone against Bohemians, Magyars, 
and Hungarians, and expiate in the ruin that 
will overwhelm her the crimes which dur- 
ing three hundred years she has committed 
against justice and liberty. 

Thus we see on every side that a republic is 
a necessity. In vain you object that Germany 
is not ripe for a republic. It is at all events 
too ripe for despotism. I confess that a re- 
public has also its enormous dangers ; but the 
chances in favor of a monarchy are certainly 


“not more favorable, and the republic has at 


least the advantage which energy and convic- 
tion must always give. The people is just as 
ripe for a republic as for universal suffrage. 
Who would have dreamed of that concession 
three months ago? and yet the irresistible’ 
course of events has brought it to maturity ; 
and so also will it bring to maturity the repub- 
lic. To-day it is yet time to carry it into ef- 
fect by the most peaceable means; to-morrow 
it may be too late, and we shall have to reach 
it through rivers of blood — Telegraph. 


MILNES’ LIFE OF KEATS. 


Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of John 
Keats. Edited by Rıcuarp Monckton 
Mityes. London: 1848. 


In order to secure ourselves against being 
prejudged of injustice to the subject of this 
notice, we may at once state our opinion that 
as suprising powers of merely sensual percep- 
tion and expression are to be detected in the 
poems of Keats asin any others within the 
range of English literature. Herrick surpassed 
Keats, in his own way, by fits, and in a few 
simple passages; and Chaucer has pieces of 
brilliant and unmixed word-painting which 
have no equals in our language ; but the pow- 
er that these great poets attained, or at least 
exerted only in moments, was the common 
manner and easy habit of the ie ms man, 
who may claim the honor of having assisted 


more than any other writer, except Mr. 
Wordsworth, in the origination of the re- 
markable school of poetry which is yet in its 
vigorous youth, and exhibits indications of 
capabilities of unlimited expansion. We also 
anticipate objections that might be urged, with 
apparent reason, against the following remarks, 
by stating our conviction, that the short-com- 
ings of which we shall complain, could not 
have existed in the mature productions of 
Keats, had he lived to produce them. Indeed, 
as we shall presently take occasion to show, 
his mind, which was endowed with a power of 
growth almost unprecedentedly rapid, was on 
the eve of passing beyond the terrestrial sphere 
in which he had as yet moved, when death eut 
short his marvellous, and only just com- 
menced career. 
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To Keats, more deeply perhaps than to any 
poet born in Christian times, 


‘‘ Life, like a dome of many colored glass, 
Stained the white radiance of eternity.” 


His mind, like Goethe’s, was ‘lighted from 
below.” Not a ray of the wisdom that is from 
above had, as yet, illumined it. 

The character of the poet, in as far as it dif 
fers from that of other men, is indeed a sub- 
ject of too much importance to allow of our 
sacrificing this admirable occasion for extend- 
ing our knowledge concerning it, to our ten- 
derness, or to that of our readers, for the young 
writer of whom Mr. Monckton Milnes is at 
once the faithful biographer and the eloquent 
apologist. Mr. Milnes will’ pardon us if our 
deductions from the data with which he has 
supplied us, do not wholly coincide with his 
own inferences. We confess that we are una- 
ble to detect, even in Keats’ latest letters and 
compositions, anything more than a strong, 
promise of, and aspiration towards many qual- 
ities of character and genius, which Mr. Mil- 
nes regards as already numbered among the 
constituents of the young poet’s life and 
power. 

Extraordinary poetical genius, notwithstand- 
ing its resemblance to exuberant health, has 
not unfrequently been found to be connected 
with deeply seated disease. In most cases, 
the poetical power seems to have been the re- 
sult of an abnormal habit of sensation. 


“We are men of ruined blood, 
Thereby comes it we are wise.” 


For that the consumption and insanity which 
have often terminated the careers of men of 
genius, have been not so much the consequences 
as the causes of their superiority, is sufli- 
ciently attested by the fact, that those diseases 
have been in such cases, as in common ones, 
most frequently hereditary. 

It is a curious medical fact, which we have 
heard stated by first-rate authorities, that in- 
stances are not extraordinary of families, in 
which, while one member has been afflicted 
with consumption, a second with scrofula, and 
a third with insanity, the fourth has been en- 
dowed with brilliant genius. 

In making these remarks, we no more im- 
pugn the transcendent value which the produc- 
tions of genius usually bear, than the natural- 
ist questions the value of a precious gum, in 
describing it as the result of vegetable malfor- 
mations or disease. Nor would we be supposed 
to imply an ordinary absence in the man of 
genius of a great general superiority of moral 
character, when compared with the common 
rank of men. Genius, however fantastical 


may be the form which it assumes, is, in es- 
sence, an extraordinary honesty ; an honesty 
which too often refuses to exert itself beyond 
the sphere of the senses and the intellect, and 
which, then, in its highest energy, produces a 
Raphael or a Coleridge ; but which, sometimes, 
while it purifies the senses, and perfects their 
expression, prevents also every incontinence of 
character, and carries manhood to its height 
in a Milton ora Michael Angelo. Minds be- 
longing to this latter category, the aloe-blos- 
soms of humanity, appear less than others to 
have been indebted to disease for their preém- 
inence. 

In almost every page of the work before us, 
the close connection between the genius of 
Keats and his constitutional malady pronoun- 
ces itself. No comment of ours could deepen 
the emphasis of the following passages, taken 
nearly at random from the mass of similar pas- 
sages, of which the letters of the young poet in 
great part consist. 


“JT have this morning such a lethargy that I 
cannot write. The reason of my delaying is 
oftentimes from this feeling: I wait for a proper 
temper. I am now so depressed that I have not 
an idea to put to paper; my hand feels like 
lead, and yet itis an unpleasant numbness ; it 
does not take away the pain of existence I 
don’t know what to write. Monday. — You see 
how I have delayed — and even now I have but 
a confused idea of what I should be about. My 
intellect must be ina degenerating state ; it must 
be, for when I should be writing about, — God 
knows what, Iam troubling you with the moods 
of my own mind-— or rather body — for mind 
there is none. Iam in that temper, that if I 
were under water, I would scarcely kick to come 
to the top. I know very well this is all non- 
sense. Inashort time, I hope I shall be in a 
temper to feel sensibly your mention of my book. 
In vain have I waited till Monday, to have any 
interest in that or in anything else. I feel no 
spur at my brother’s going to America; and am 
almost stony-hearted about his wedding.” 

‘“‘T am this morning in a sort of temper, indo- 
lent, and supremely careless; I long after a 
stanza or two of Thomson’s ‘ Castle of Indo- 
lence ;’ my passions are all asleep from my hav- 
ing slumbered till nearly eleven, and weakened 
the animal fibre all over me to a delightful sen- 
sation, — about three degrees on this side of 
faintness. If I Had teeth of pearl, and the breath 
of lilies, I should call it languor; but as I am, 
I must call it laziness. The fibres of the brain 
are relaxed in common with the rest of the body, 
and to such a happy degree, that pleasure has 
no show of enticement, and pain no unbearable 
frown. Neither poetry, nor ambition, nor love, 
have any show of alertness of countenance as 
they pass by ; they seem rather three figures on 
a Greek vase ; a man and two women, whom no 
one but myself would distinguish in their dis- 
guisement. This is the only happiness; and is 
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a rare instance of advantage in the body over- 
powering the mind.” 

“] feel I must again begin with my poetry, for 
if Iam notin action I am in pain. * * * I 
live under an everlasting restrair +, never reliev- 
ed unless I am composing ; so I will write away.” 

“The relief, — the feverish relief of poetry. 
* * * This morning poetry has conquered. 
I have relapsed into those abstractions which are 
my only life. I feel escaped from a new and 
threatening sorrow; and lam thankful for it. 
There is an awful warmth about my heart, like 
a load of immortality.” 

“I carry all matters to an extreme — so when 
I have any little cause of vexation, it grows in 
five minutes intoa theme for Sophocles. Then, 
and in that temper, if I write to any friend, I 
have so little self-possession, that I give him time 
for grieving at the very time, perhaps, when I 
am laughing at a pun.” 

“We are still here enveloped in clouds. I 
lay awake last night listening to the rain, with a 
sense of being drowned and rotted like a grain 
of wheat.” 


All the above passages were written long 
before the appearance of the acknowledged 
symptoms of consumption, and to us they seem 
to have shown forth the end as infallibly as 
did the nerveless clasp of the hand from which 
Coleridge predicted the early death of Keats, 
at an equal distance of time from its occur- 
rence. 

To theorize justly upon character is the 
more difficult for the extreme ease with which 
mere plausibilities may be put forth on the sub- 
ject; and the common difficulty is greatly in- 
creased, in the present case, by the necessity 
of constantly distinguishing between signs of 
character and the products of a very peculiar 
physical temperament, always subject to the 
influence of a malady which, in its earliest 
stages, is frequently so subtle as to defy detec- 
tion, and to cause its identification for a long 
period, with the constitution that it is destroy- 
ing. The case becomes still further complicat- 
ed, when we take into account the periods of 
prostration and lethargy, which are the reaction 
that follows inevitably from the prodigious ac- 
tivity of poetical production. To give any- 
| thing like a systematic view of the mind and 
character of Keats, is therefore more than 
| we dare to undertake ; all we can attempt is, 
to select the salient points of the work before 
us, and to present them to our readers in such 
juxtaposition and contrast as may seem to be 
best adapted to the elimination of their sig- 
nificance. 

A contemporary journal of respectable au- 
thority, pronounces the writings of Keats to 
be distinguishsd by two of the Miltonic char- 
acteristics of poetry, sensuousness and passion, 


and to be wanting in the third, simplicity. We 


do not think that Keats’ verses are character- 
ized remarkably by either of these qualities, in 
the sense in which Milton understood them, 
when he proclaimed his famous rule. That 
Keats’ poems, if we except certain parts of the 
fragment of Hyperion, want simplicity, is too 
obvious to require proof or illustration. His 
verses constitute a region of eye-wearying 
splendor, from which all who can duly appre- 
ciate them, must feel glad to escape, after the 
astonishment and rapture caused by a short 
sojourn among them. As for sensuousness, 
it is an excellence which cannot thrive in the 
presence of sensuality ; and it is by sensuality, 
in the broader, and not in the vulgar and de- 
grading sense of the term, that Keats’ poems 
are most obviously characterized. This charge, 
for such we admit that it is, must be substanti- 
ated ; and to this object we devote our second 
batch of extracts. They will be, not from 
Keats’ poems, but from his letters; since 
the shortest way of establishing the general 
prevalence of a quality in a man’s writings, is 
to show it to have been constantly present in 
his personal character. 

The first quotation we make is a very im- 
portant one. It contains Keats’ explicit testi- 
mony against himself, with regard to the qual- 
ity in point. Notwithstanding the young poet’s 
unusual honesty of character, he would prob- 
ably not have made the following confession 
and complaint, had he not secretly, though 
certainly very erroneously, believed them to 
be a revelation of traits of which he was pos- 
sessed in common with Shakespeare. 


“ As to the poetical character itself (I mean 
that sort of which, if I am anything, I am a mem- 
ber, that sort, distinguished from the Words- 
worthian, or egotistical sublime, which is a thing 
per se, and stands alone), it is not itself—it has 
no self—it iseverything and nothing. It has no 
character ; it enjoys light and shade; it lives in 
a gusto, be it foul or fair, high or low, rich or 
poor, mean or elevated. It has as much delight 
in conceiving an Jago as an Imogene. What 
shocks the virtuous philosopher delights the 
cameleon poet. It does no harm from its relish 
of the dark side of things, any more than from 
its taste of the bright one, because they both end 
in speculation. A poet is the most unpoetical of 
anything in existence, because he has no identity ; 
he is continually in for and filling some other 
body. The sun, the moon, the sea, and men and 
women, who are creatures of an impulse, are 
poetical, and have about them an unchangeable 
attribute ; the poet has none, no identity ; he is 
certainly the most unpoetical of all God’s crea- 
tures. If, then, he has no self ; and if I am a 
poet, where is the wonder that I should say, I 
would write nomore? Might I not at that very 
instant have been cogitating on the characters of 
Saturn and Ops? It is a wretched thing to con- 
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fess; but it is a very fact, that not one word I | tion of feeling. The letter is to his brother in 


ever utter can be taken for granted as an opinion 
growing out of my identical nature. How can 
it, when I have no nature? When Iam ina 
room with people, if I am free from speculating 
on creations of my own brain, then, not myself 
goes home to myself; but the identity of every 
one in the room begins to press upon me, so that 
] am in a very little time annihilated ; not only 
among men, but in a nursery of children it 
would be the same. I know not whether I 
make myself wholly understood ; I hope enough 
to make you see that no dependence is to be 
placed on what I said that day.” 


Now this want of identity, as Keats calls 
it, has been more or less the characteristic of 
artists of all kinds, who have been endowed 
only with the first, or sensual degree of genius. 
In Keats, the preponderence of this nature 
was, however, overwhelming, especially in the 
earlier portion of his career. À great revolu- 
tion must have occurred in his views, if not in 
his character, had he lived a year or two longer 
than he did; but, as it, happened, it was im- 
possible that his poetry, as a general thing, 
should be other than sensual or literal, and, for 
the most part, opposed in quality to the sensu- 
ous or interpretative. We hold it to be out of 
the question, that Keats, with such a physical 
organization as his, could have ever entirely 
escaped from the preponderance of sense in his 
character and writings; but a year or two 
more of reflection and emotion must have led 
him to the determinate and deliberate adoption 
of a creed of some sort or other, if it had been 
no other than the wretched one, that all creeds 
are worthless; and this would have been an 
immense accession to his mental power. A 
man without a belief is like a man without a 
back-bone. Keats made the very common 
mistake of preferring the true to the good; 
for his rejection of all opinions was nothing 
more than his refusal to accept of any but such 
as seemed demonstrably true. Had he lived 
to think and feel more deeply than he did; 
had his thoughts and feelings been more ordi- 
narily occupied than they were, about the in- 
terests and mysteries of the immortal spirit, 
despair must have chased him from the regions 
of indifference; Goodness would probably 
have asserted her authority over formal Truth, 
to which she is the only guide; and, finally, 
commanded by her, he would have chosen 
some star to steer by, although compelled to do 
so in the full assurance that it was, at best, 
but an approximation to the, perhaps, undis- 
coverable pole of absolute verity. 

Our next extract shall be one in which 
mere onesidedness of vision and defect of 
human Jove demand to be regarded as more 
than ordinary universality of mind and eleva- 


America, who had recently been married :— - 


“ Notwithstanding your happiness and your 
recommendations, I hope I shall never marry ; 
though the most beautiful creature were waiting 
for me at the end of a journey or a walk, though 
the carpet were made of silk, and the curtain of 
the morning clouds, the chairs and sofas stuffed 
with cygnet’s down, the food manna, the wine 
beyond claret, the window opening on Win- 
dermere, I should not feel, or rather my happi- 
ness should not be so fine; and my solitude is 
sublime. Then, instead of what I have described, 
there is a sublimity to welcome me home, the 
roaring of the wind is my wife, and the stars 
through my window panes are my children. 
The mighty abstract idea of beauty in all things 
I have, stifles the more divided and minute do- 
mestic happiness. An amiable wife and sweet 
children, I contemplate as parts of that beauty, 
but I must have a thousand of those beautiful 
particles to fill up my heart. I feel more and 
more every day, as my imagination strengthens, 
that I do not live in this world alone, but in a 
thousand worlds. No sooner am I alone, than 
the shapes of Ethic greatness are stationed 
around me, and serve my spirit the office which 
is equivalent toa king’s bodyguard. ‘Then 
tragedy, with sceptred pall, comes sweeping 
by.’ According to my state of mind, I am with 
Achilles shouting in the trenches, or with Theo- 
critus in the vales of Sicily, or throw my whole 
being into Teiolus, and repeating those lines, ‘I 
wander like a lost soul along the Stygian bank, 
staying for waftage.’ I melt into the air with a 
voluptuousness so delicate that I am content to 
be alone. Those things, combined with the opin- 
ion I have formed of the quality of women, who 
appear to me as children, to whom I would 
rather give a sugar-pluin than my time, form a 
barrier against matrimony which I rejoice in.” 


Let our readers judge whether this letter in” 
dieates a mind above or below the enjoyment 
of domestic relationships. The most excellent 
notion that Keats can form to himself of a 
wife, is ‘a beautiful creature,” who is capable 
of being rendered more tempting to sense by 
silken carpets, feather-stuffed sofas, Burgundy, 
and a lodging at Ambleside. With such views, 
the young poet did very well to remain con- 
tented with the roaring of the wind for his 
wife; but he ought not to have held up 


his power of being so easily satisfied, as a | 


mark of distinction beyond those who, while 
they are awake to all the wonder and beauty 
of material nature, are cognizant likewise of 
the deeper and more religious worth of human- 
ity, and alive to the “ever new delight”? 
which arises out of woman’s harmonizing con- 
trasts with man, and out of her delicate and 
love-producing subordination to him. 

A short period before his death, Keats fell 
violently in love. In his letters we have a few 


. 
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vivid glimpses of the young lady. Here are 
two which show that the lover was faithful to 
what seems to have been his ideal, at the time 
when he. was “ fancy free.” 


“ She is not a Cleopatra, but at least a Char- 
mian ; she has a rich eastern look, she has fine 
eyes and manners; when she comes into the 
roomshe makes the same impression as the 
beauty of a leopardess ; she is too fine and con- 
scious of herself to repulse any man that may 
address her, from habit she thinks that nothing 
particular: I always find myself more at ease 
with such a woman.” 

“ She is a fine thing, speaking in a worldly 
way, for there are two distinct tempers of mind 
in which we judge of things—the worldly, 
theatrical, and pantomimical, and the unearthly, 
spiritual, and ethereal. In the former, Bona- 


| parte, Lord Byron, and the Charmian, hold the 


first place in our minds. In the latter, John 


| Howard, Bishop Hoox.:r, rocking his child’s 


cradle, and you, my Céar sister, are the con- 
quering feelinos. As ı man of the world, I 
love the rich talk of a Charmian; as an eternal 
being, I love thought of you. J should like her 


to ruin me, and I should like you to save me.” 


This last sentence, though it sounds very 
like nonsense, is, nevertheless, an important 
one. Itis obvious that when Keats wrote it, 
the first alternative would have seemed pre- 
ferable to the second. Indeed, his subsequent 
story shows beyond doubt that ‘‘ the worldly, 
theatrical, and pantomimical,’’ vastly out- 
weighed, in the poet’s practical estimation, the 
‘unearthly, spiritual, and ethereal.’’ This 
‘€ Charmian,”” whatever the fair qualities of 
mind and heart of which she may have been 
possessed, soon engrossed the whole of Keats’ 
being, simply by the peculiar character of her 
personal attractions. 

Mr. Milnes has perceived the liability of 
Keats’ nature to the charge we are now making 
against it, and he defends him upon the 
plea of youth, and an ardent temperament. 
Could we have convinced ourselves of the 
validity of this plea, our readers should have 
heard nothing of the present complaint; but 
we are persuaded that the quality under dis- 
cussion was vitally inherent in the nature of 
Keats; that is to say, that it not only affected 
his life and writings, but entered into his ideal 
of what was desirable. A man is to be judged 
not so much by what he outwardly is, as by 
what he wishes to become. Let Keats be 
judged out of his own mouth: “I have been 
hovering for some time between an exquisite 
sense of the luxurious, and a love for philoso- 
phy. Were I calculated for the former I 
should be glad; but, as I am not (his health 
was then breaking down) I shall turn all my 
soul to the latter.” 


Mr. Milnes tells us that— 


‘Keats’ health does not seem to have pre- 
vented him from indulging somewhat in that 
dissipation which is the natural outlet for the 
young energiés of ardent temperaments, uncon- 
scious of how scanty a portion of vital streneth 
had been allotted to him ; buta strictly regulated 
and abstinent life would have appeared to him 
pedantic and sentimental. He did not, how- 
ever, to any serious extent, allow wine to usurp 
on his intellect, or games of chance to impair his 
means, for in his letters to his brothers he speaks 
of having drunk too much as of a piece of rare 
joviality,” &c. 


We repeat, that we do not believe Keats’ 
dissipation, such as it was, to have been the 
spontaneous outbreak of the ‘ young energies 
of an ardent temperament.” To us, Keats 
seems to have pursued the pleasures and 
temptations of sense, rather than to have been 
pursued by them. We often find him feasting 
coolly over the imagination of sensual enjoy- 
ment. ‘Talking of pleasure, this moment I 
was writing with one hand, and with the other 
holding to my mouth a nectarine. Good God! 
how fine! it went down soft, pulpy, slushy, 
oozy,—all its delicious embonpoint melted down 
my throat like a large beautified strawberry.” 
He sometimes aspires to be thought a tippler, 
gamester, &e., but it is with the air of an un- 
ripe boy, awkwardly feigning the irregularities 
of a man. 

We have not noticed one-fourth of the pas- 
sages which we had marked for quotation, as 
corroborating our views upon this point; but 
one proof is as good as a thousand, and we are 
glad to turn from this part of our task to the ||, 
more agreeable duty of showing the truth of || 
our assertion that the mind of Keats, before its 
withdrawal from the world, was upon the eve 
of a great intellectual and moral alteration. 

It must be remembered that our present, 
purpose is to examine the character of Keats, 
solely in order to the illustration of his poetry, 
and of the species of poetry to which it be- 
longs. Otherwise we should have gone more 
fully into the circumstances whereby the moral 
agency of young Keats is partly unburdened 
of the responsibility of much temporarily de- 
fective feeling, and erroneous thought. As it 
is, we can only take a hasty glance-at two or 
three of those circumstances. “ His mother, 
a lively and intelligent woman, was supposed 
to have prematurely hastened the birth of 
John by her passionate love of amusement 
though his constitution at first gave no rot 
of the peculiar debility of a seventh month’s 
child.” Keats was, morcover, unfortunate, 
we venture to think, in some of the friends, 
who by their powers and their reputations 
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were calculated to exert the greatest influence 
upon him, at the most suseeptible period of 
his life. Extremely clever, “ self-educated ”’ 
men are not often otherwise than very ill adapt- 
ed to form the standard of moral taste ina 
young man, unless, indeed, it be by antagonism. 
We fancy that we hear the voice of some of 


Keats’ distinguished preceptors, in such sen-. 


tences as the following, “ Failings [am always 
rather rejoiced to find in a man than sorry for it, 
they bring us to a level.”” John Keats was, 
however, so vastly superior to even the most 
gifted of his really intimate friends, that their 
influence, as far as it was undesirable, could 
not have endured. It was, in fact, rapidly 
waning, when he was removed from its sphere 
by his visit to Italy. Here are a few glimpses 
of anemphatically transitional state : — 


“T have, of late, been moulting, not for fresh 
feathers and wings; they are gone; and in 
their stead I hope to have a pair of sublunary 
legs. I have altered not from a chrysalis into a 
a butterfly, but the contrary.” 

“The most unhappy hours in our lives are 
those in which we recollect times passed to our 
own blushing. If we are immortal, that must 
be the hell. If I must be immortal, I hope it 
will be after taking a little of ‘that watery lab- 
yrinth, in order to forget some of my school- 
boy days, and others since then.” 

“A year ago I could not understand in the 
slightest degree Raphael’s cartoons ; now I be- 
gin to read them a little.” 

“From the time you left us our friends say I 
have altered so completely I am not like the 
same person. ” u * Some think 
I have lost that poetic fire and ardor they say I 
once had; the fact is, I perhaps have, but in- 
stead of that Ihope I shall substitute a more 
thoughtful and quiet power. I am more con- 
tented to read and think, but am seldom haunt- 
ed with ambitious thoughts. I am scarcely con- 
tented to write the best verses for the fever 
they leave behind. I want to compose this with- 
out fever: I hope I shall one day.” 


The following sentences are addressed to 
his friend, Mr. J. K. Reynolds : — 


“One of the first pleasures I look to is your 
happy marriage—the more so since I have felt 
the pleasure of loving a sister-in-law. I did not 
think it possible to become so much attached in 
so short a time; things like these, and they are 
real, have made me resolve to have a care of 
my health. . * * “We 
can see horribly clear, in the works of such a 
man (Burns), his whole life, as if we were God’s 
spies. * * * What were 
his addresses to Jean, in the latter part of his 
life, I should not speak to you—yet why not ? 
You are not in the same case—you are in the 
right path, and you shall not be deceived. I 
have spoken to you against marriage, but it was 
general. The prospect to me, in those matters, 


has been so blank that I have not. been unwil- 


ling to die.” 


These words, it is true, were written before 
the ‘ Charmian’’ fever overtook him, but 
they are enough to show that it must have 
been a fever only, and not the final decision 
and devotion of his being. The next quota- 
tion we make is very curious,— 


«TI said if there were three things superior in 
the modern world they were ‘ The Excursion,’ 
‘Haydon’s Pictures,’ and ‘ Hazlitt’s Depth of 
Taste.’ Not thus speaking with any poor vanity 
that works of genius were the first things in this 
world. No! for that sort of probity and disinter- 
estedness that such men as Bailey possess, does 
hold and grasp the tip-top of any spiritual hon- 
ors that can be paid to anything in this world; 
and, moreover, having this feeling at this pres- 
ent come over me in its full force, I sat down to 
write to you with a gratelul heart in that I had 
not a brother who did not feel and credit me 
for a deeper feeling and devotion for his up- 


rightness than for any mark of genius however 
splendid.” 


This is a peculiarly uncomfortable passage. 
It is the phrase of a man who has abandoned a 
lower order of thought and feeling without 
having attained anything more than a foretaste 
of the higher order for which the sacrifice has 
been made. ‘The Excursion ’’ looks as if it 
did not well know what to do in the novel so- 
ciety of ‘‘Haydon’s Pictures” and ‘‘ Haz- 
litt’s Depth of Taste,’’ and the morality of 
the passage is uneasily arrayed in the self- 
conscious and somewhat melo-dramatie sublim- 
ity of the wording ; such phrases as, ‘‘ Does 
hold and grasp the tip-top of any spiritual 
honors,” and “ in that I had not a brother,” 
&c., being assuredly very unusual modes of 
language when employed in the enunciation of 
the ordinary truth,—that an honest man is the 
noblest work of God. 

The next, and the longest quotation we 
shall make, is valuable on its own account, as 
well as for the manner in which it illustrates 
the transitional and improving condition of 
Keats’ mind. In it Keats falls into the vul- 
gar impiety of juxta-posing our Saviour and 
Socrates, but we fancy that there is also in it 
an earnestness of heart, an inquisitiveness of 
intellect, and a deep thirst for, and even fore- 
taste of, a higher region of existence than had 
as yet been attained by the writer; all of 
which, working together, must ere long have 
awakened him to a perception of the weakness 
of much that he was mistaking for strength, 
toa knowledge of the ruinous falsehood and 
real narrow-mindedness of views which he had 
as yet maintained with a complacent faith in 
the liberality they conferred upon their hold- 
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ers, and to a conviction of the necessity 
of meekly submitting all his faculties to an 
external oracle, if it were only in order to 
their complete artistical cultivation. 


“JT have this moment received a note from 
Haslam, in which he writes that he expects the 
death of his father, who has been for some time 
in a state of insensibility; I shall go to town to- 
morrow to see him. This is the world—thus we 
‘cannot expect to give away many hours to pleas- 
ure; circumstances are like clouds, continually 

athering and bursting, while we are laughing. 

he seed of trouble is put into the wide arable 
land of events; while we are laughing at 
sprouts, it grows, and suddenly bears a poision® 
ous fruit which we must pluck. Even so we 
have leisure to reason on the misfortunes of our 
friends ; our own touch us too nearly for words. 
Very few men have ever arrived at a complete 
disinterestedness of mind—very few have been 
interested by a pure desire of the benefit of 
others. In the greater part of the benefactors 
of humanity some meretricious motive has sul- 
lied their greatness, some melo-dramatic scenery 
has fascinated them. From the manner in which 
I feel Haslam’s misfortune I perceive how far 
I am from any humble standard of disinter- 
estedness; yet this feeling ought to be carried 
to its highest pitch, as there is no fear of its ever 
injuring society. In wild nature the hawk 
would lose his breakfast of robins, and the robin 
his of worms; the lion must starve as well as 
the swallow. The greater part of men make 
their way with the same instinctiveness, the 
saine unwandering eye from their purposes, the 
same animal eagerness as the hawk; the hawk 
wants a mate, so does man: look at them both, 
they set about it and procure one in the same 
manner; they want both a nest—they both set 
about one in the same manner. The noble ani- 
mal man for his amusement smokes a pipe, the 
hawk balances about the clouds; that is the 
only difference of their leisures. This it is that 
makes the amusement of life to a speculative 
mind. I go among the fields and catch a 
glimpse of a stoat or a field-mouse peeping out 
of the withered grass; the creature hath a pur- 
pose, and his eyes. are bright with it. I go 
amongst the buildings of a city, I see a man 
hurrying along—to what? the creature hath a 
purpose, and his eyes are bright with it. But 
then, as Wordsworth says, ‘we have all a hu- 
man heart.’ There is an electric fire in human 
nature tending to purify, so that among these 
human creatures there is continually some birth 
of heroism. The pity is that we must wonder 
at it as we should at finding a pearl in rubbish. 
I have no doubt that thousands of people never 
heard of have had hearts completely disinterest- 
ed. I can remember but two: Socrates and 
Jesus. Their histories evince it. What I heard 
Taylor observe with respect to Socrates may be 
said of Jesus—That though he transmitted no 
writing of his own to posterity, we have his 
mind and his sayings and his greatness handed 
to us by others. Even here, though I am pur- 
suing the same ‘instinctive course as the veriest 


animal you can think of, I am, however, young, 
and writing at random; straining after parti- 
cles of light in the midst of a great darkness, 
without knowing the bearing of any one asser- 
tion, of any one opinion. Yet in this may I not 
be free from sin, may there not be superior be- 
ings amused with any graceful, though instinc- 
tive attitude my mind may fall into, as I am en- 
tertained with the alertness of the stoat or the 
dexterity of the deer? Though a quarrel in 
the streets is a thing to be hated, the energies 
displayed in it are fine; the commonest man 
shows a grace in his quarrel. By a superior be- 
ing our reasonings may take the same tone; 
though erroneous, they may be fine. This is 
the very thing in which consists poetry, and if 
so, it is not so fine a thing as philosophy, for the 
same reason as an eagle ıs not so fine a thing as 
truth. Give me this credit—do you not think I 
strive to know myself? Give me this credit, 
and you will not think that on my own account 
I repeat the lines of Milton— 


‘How charming is divine philosophy, 
Nor harsh nor crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.’ 


“No, not for myself, feeling grateful as I do 
to have got into a state of mind to relish them 
properly. Nothing ever becomes real till it is 
experienced ; even a proverb is no proverb to 
you till life has illustrated it. Iam afraid that 
your anxiety for me leads you to fear the vio- 
lence of my temperament, continually smoth- 
ered down; for that reason I did not intend to 
have sent you the following sonnet, but look 
over the two last pages, and see if I have not 
that in me which will bear the buffets of the 
world. It will be the best comment on my son- 
net; it will show you that it was written with 
no agony, but that of ignorance; with no thirst, 
but that of knowledge when pushed to the 
point; though the first steps to it were through 
my human passions, they went away, and I 
wrote with my mind, and, perhaps, I may con- 
fess, a little bit of my heart. 


«Why did I laugh to-night ? no voice will tell, 
No god, no demon of severe response, 

Deigns to reply from heaven or from hell: 

Then to my human heart I turn at once — 
Heart! thou and I are here, sad and alone; 

I say, wherefore did I laugh ?>— Oh! mortal pain! 
Oh! darkness ! darkness, ever must I moan 

To question heaven and hell and heart in vain— 
Why did I laugh? I know this being’s lease 
My fancy to its utmost blisses spreads, 

Yet could I on this very midnight cease, 

And the world’s gaudy ensigns see in shreds; 
Verse, fame, and beauty, are intense indeed, 
But death intenser, death is life’s high meed. 


“ T went to bed and enjoyed an uninterrupted 
sleep.” 


The above sonnet is remarkably fine and of | 
extreme interest. ‘The cloudy porch that 
opens on the sun” of Christianity is often | 
made up of such misgivings as are therein ex- 
pressed. The ‘entire passage is valuable, 
moreover, as an illustration of the laborious in- 
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trospection which must have been constantly 
exercised by the mind of Keats. This intro- 
spection or self-consciousness is a very impor- 
tant element of the discipline which every 
great artist has probably at some time or other 
undergone, and it is a feature which deserves 
attentive consideration here, inasmuch as with 
| the peculiar order of poets to which Keats 
must be said to have belonged, at least up to 
the time of the composition of “ Hyperion,”’ 
such self-consciousness becomes an integral pro- 
portion of the effect, instead of remaining in 
the background as a subordinated mean of ob- 
taining it. Concerning the characteristic of 
Keats’ poetry we shall presently speak more 
at large. Asa trait of the young poet’s per- 
sonal character, this habitual self-contempla- 
tion accounts for the apparent want of heart 
which sometimes repels us in his letters, and 
which seems to have rendered precarious such 
of his friendships as were not founded upon 
one side or the other, in hero-worship. Lastly, 
of this fragment of a hasty letter itis to be ob- 
served, that while for novelty of isolated 
thoughts and picturesqueness of expression it 
has scarcely an equal among the brilliant and 
laborious products of the modern negative and 
transcendental Socinian school, it is also dis- 
tinguished from these products by a degree of 
consecutiveness and integrity which, two or 
three years later, must have proved fatal to the 
maintenance of the philosophy wherewith those 
qualities are here associated. 

“His life is in his writings, and his poems 
are his works indeed,”’ says Mr. Milnes of the 
poet ; and with especial truth, of Keats. The 
external events of his history were not remark- 
able, and may be given in few words. His 
father was a person in the employ of Mr. Jen- 
nings, ‘‘the proprietor of large livery stables on 
the Pavement in Moorfields.’’ His mother was 
the daughter of Mr. Jennings; he had two 
brothers and a sister. The three brothers seem, 
in their boyhood, which was spent at a good 
second class school, to have been chiefly notable 
for their attachment to pugilistie amusements. 
John’s ‘indifference to be thought well of as a 
good boy,” was as remarkable as his facility in 
getting through the daily tasks of the school, 
which never seemed to occupy his attention, 
but in which he was never behind the others. 
His skill in all manly exercises, and the per- 
fect generosity of his disposition, made him ex- 
tremely popular. After remaining some time 
at school, his intellectual ambition suddenly 
developed itself; he determined to carry off 
all the first prizes in literature, and he suc- 
ceeded. He left school, however, with “little 
Latin and less Greek.” The twelve books of 

the Aineid seem to have constituted the bulk 


of his Latin reading. His acquaintance with 
the Greek Mythology, of which he afterwards 
made such abundant use, was derived chiefly 
from ‘‘ Lempriere’s Dictionary.”’ His parents 
both died while he was young, and his share of 
the property left by them amounted to two thou- 
sand pounds ; enough to have kept any one but 
a poet out of pressing pecuniary difficulty for 
some time ; but we hear of Keats being obliged 


to borrow money soon after he had attained 


his majority. 

On leaving school, John, without having 
his wishes consulted, was apprenticed by his 
guardian to a surgeon at Edmonton, where 
Mr. Cowden Clark became his neighbor and 
friend. 
Spenser, whose writings at once exerted the 
most powerful, and as the readers of Keats 
know, the most lasting effect upon the mind of 
the embryo poet. Chaucer was his next pas- 
sion, and for a short period he seems to have 
been pleased with the writings of Lord Byron. 
In 1817, Keats, being just then come of age, 
published his first volume of poems, which ex- 
hibited much of unmistakable promise and 
some performance. His most palpable acquisi- 
tion in consequence of this publication was the 
acquaintance of Leigh Hunt, Shelley, Hay- 
don, Godwin, Bazil Montague, Hazlitt, and 
some others of distinguished literary standing. 
This first volume attracted little or no atten- 
tion from the Reviewers. The nature of the 
reception of his second publication, ‘‘ Endy- 
mion,” is well known, although, happily for 
the credit of poets, it turns out that the read- 
ing public has been grossly mistaken in the 
effect which, somehow or other, has been 
stupidly supposed to have been produced upon 
Keats by that reception. John Keats died of 
inevitable consumption ; and the book before 
us proves past doubt that Blackwood and the 
Quarterly Review have not the dishonor of 
having hastened the poet’s death by one day. 
Visits to Scotland, Devonshire, and the Isle 
of Wight, were made by Keats during the years 
1817 and 1818. In 1819, the great “ event ”’ 
of his life began to transpire; we mean the 
love affair, of which something has already 
been said. Concerning this matter we have 
very few details, and from what we can gather 
it seems that the emotion did not arrive at its 
height until Keats was removed from its cause, 
by his journey to Italy in the autumn of 1820. 
We quote the following letter, less for its 
own deep and almost terribly painful interest 
than because it shows that Keats, contrary to 
what might be supposed by his writings, was 
capable of an intense passion, and that he 
had, therefore, within him what must subse- 
quently have given his poetry a significance 


Mr. Clark introduced him to the poet 
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and substance that are not to be found in the 
works which he lived to produce :— 


NAPLES, Nov, 1, 1820. 


“My DEAR BROWN, — Yesterday we were 
let out of quarantine, during which my health 
suffered more from bad air and the stifled cabin 
than it had done the whole voyage. The fresh 
air revived me a little, and I hope I am well 
enough this morning to write you a short, calm 
letter — if that may be called one in which 
Tam afraid to speak of what I would fainest 
dwell upon. AsIhave gone thus far into it, I 
must go on a little; perhaps it may relieve the 
load of wretchedness that presses upon me. The 
persuasion that I shall see her no more will kill 
me. My dear Brown, I should have had her 
when I was in health, and I should have re- 
mained well. I can bear to die — I cannot bear 
to leave her. Oh God! God! God! everything 
I have in my trunks that reminds me of her, 
goes through me like a spear. The silk-lining 
she put in my travelling cap scalds my head. 
My imagination is horribly vivid about her: I 
see her — I hear her. There is nothing in the 
world of suflicient interest to divert me from her 
for a moment. This was the case when I was in 
England. I cannot recollect without shuddering, 
the time that I was a prisoner at Hunt’s, and 
used to keep my eyes fixed on Hampstead all 
day. Then there was a good hope of seeing her 
again. Now! Oh that I could be buried near 
where she lives! I am afraid to write to her—to 
receive a letter from her; to see her hand-writ- 
ing would break my heart — even to hear of her 
anyhow, to see her name written, would be more 
than I can bear. My dear Brown, what am I to 
do ? where can I look for consolation or ease ? 
If I had any chance of recovery, this passion 
would killme. Indeed, through the whole of 
my illness, both at your house and at Kentish 
Town, this fever has never ceased wearing me 
out. When you write, which you will do imme- 
diately, write to Rome (poste restante, ) if she is 
well and happy, put a mark thus x ;if— =" 

See ? * * # * 

“My dear Brown, for my sake, be her advo- 
cate forever. Icannot say a word about Na- 
ples; Ido not feelat all concerned in the thou- 
sand novelties around me; I am afraid to write 
to her. Ishould like her to know that I do not 
forget her. Oh! Brown, I have coals of fire 
in my breast: it surprises me that the human 
heart is capable of bearing and containing so 
much misery. Was I born for this end ? God 
bless her, and her mother, and my sister, and 
George and his wife, and you, and all!” 


The closing scenes of Keats’ life are given 
in the most vivid and heart-rending manner, 
by the letters of Keats, and of his friend Mr. 
Severn, the artist, who was with him to the 
last hour, and who devoted himself to the dying 
poet in a way that deserves the renown which 
Mr. Milnes record will confer upon him. But 
upon these scenes we willingly drop the cur- 
tain, for the painfulness of them is unmixed. 
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The “ Remains,’’ which occupy the greater 
part of Mr Milnes second volume, are of 
great interest, as illustrating the growth, and 
suggesting the limits of the poet’s power ; but 
they are, for the most part, of little permanent 
literary value. 

Altogether they will not add to the very 
high reputation of Keats. The tragedy 
called ‘ Otho the Great,” is the most impor- 
tant of these productions. It contains ex- 
tremely little that is truly dramatic ; and that 
little wants originality, being evidently imitat- 
ed, even to the rhythms of the separate lines, 
from Shakspeare, and more often from that 
bad, but very tempting model, Fletcher. 
There is, however, one passage that strikes us 
as being finer, in its peculiar way, than any- 
thing in the hitherto published writings of 
Keats. We quote it the more readily, be- 
cause it stands almost alone, and constitutes 
the chief right possessed by the tragedy to 
the time and attention of our readers; for, 
highly interesting as the work must be to stu- 
dents of poetry, and of the poetical character, 
we are bound to confess that, on the whole, it 
exhibits a strange dearth even of the author’s 
common excellences. 

The Prince Ludolph, driven mad by the 
sudden discovery of the guilt of his bride, en- 
ters the banquet-room in which the bridal party 
is assembled : 


LUDOLPH. 


“A splendid company. Rare beauties here; 
I should have Orphean lips and Plato’s fancy, 
Amphion’s utterance toned with his lyre, 
Or the deep key of Jove’s sonorous mouth, 
To give fit salutation. Methought I heard, 
As I came in, some whispers — what of that! 
’Tis natural men should whisper; at the kiss 
Of Psyche given by Love, there was a buzz 
Among the gods! — and silence as is natural. 
These draperies are fine, and being mortal, 
I should desire no better; yet, in truth, 
There must be some superior costliness, 
Some wider-domed high magnificence ! 
T’ would have, as a mortal I may not, 
Hangings of heaven’s clouds, purple and gold, 
Slung from the spheres ; gauzes of silver mist, 
Looped up with cords of twisted wreathed light, 
And tasselled round with weeping meteors ! 
These pendent lamps and chandeliers are bright 
As earthly fires from dull dross can be cleansed ; 
Yet could my eyes drink up intenser beams 
Undazzled — this is darkness ; when I close 
These lids, I see far fiercer brillianeies, 
Skies full of splendid moons, and shooting stars, 
And spouting exhalations, diamond fires, 
And panting fountains quivering with deep glows. 
"es — this is dark — is it not dark? 

* * * * * * 
There should be three more here: 
For two of them, they stay away perhaps, 
Being gloomy minded, haters of fair revels --- 
hes Mae Ay their own thoughts best. As for the 

third, 
Deep blue eyes --- semi-shaded in white lids, 
Finished with lashes fine for more soft shade, 
Completed by her twin-arched ebon brows; 
White temples of exactest elegance, 
Of even mould, felicitous and smooth ; ‘ 
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Cheeks fashioned tenderly on either side, 

So perfect, so divine, that our poor eyes 

Are dazzled with the sweet proportioning,y 
And wonder that ’tis so--- the magic chance! 
Her nostrils small, fragrant, fairy, delicate, 
Her lips --- I swear no human bones e’er wore 
So taking a disguise.” 


Next in consideration to ‘‘ Otho the Great,”’ 
stands an attempt in the comic style, called 
“The Cap and Bells.”” , The humor is of a 
very indifferent vein, depending chiefly upon 
the introduction of slang, or extremely collo- 
quial phrases, in immediate connection with 
more serious expressions. There are, how- 
ever, frequent touches of charming poetry. 

Of the two following stanzas, the first is as 
good an illustration of the mistakes of the 
poem as the second is of its beauties : — 


Why, Hum, you’re getting quite poetical ; 
Those nows you managed in a special style !’ 

‘If ever you have leisure, sire, you shall 

See scraps of mine will make it worth your while; 
Tit-bits for Phebus! — yes, you well may smile.’ 
‘Hark! hark! the bells—a little further yet, 
Good Hum, and let me view this mighty coil.’ 
Then the great emperor full graceful set 


His elbow for a prop, and snuffed his mignonette. _ 


“The morn is full of holiday; loud bells 

With rival clamors ring from every spire; 

Cunningly stationed music dies and swells 

In echoing places, when the winds respire, 

Light flags stream out like gauzy tongues of fire; 

A metropolitan murmur, lifeful, warm, 

Comes from the northern suburbs, rich attire 

Freckles with red and gold the moving swarm; 

While here and there clear trumpets blow a keen 
alarm.” 


Of the lesser poems, ‘The Song of Four 
Fairies,’’ and the fragment called ‘The Eve 
of St. Mark,”’ deserve especial attention, but 
they are too long to quote. We must close 


our extracts with a grand and subtle sonnet. 


ON THE SEA. 


“It keeps eternal whisperings around 
Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 
Gluts twice ten thousand caverns, till the spell 
Of Hecate leaves them their old shadowy sound. 
Often ’tis in such gentle temper found, 
That scarcely will the very smallest shell 
Be moved for days from where it sometime fell, 
When last the winds of heaven were unbound. 
Oh, ye who have your eyeballs vexed and tired, 
Feast them upon the wideness of the sea; 
Oh, ye whose ears are dimmed with uproar rude, 
Or fed too much with cloying melody, 
Sit ye near some old cavern’s mouth, and brood 
Until ye start, as if the sea-nymphs quired!” 


Ere we conclude, we must again entreat 


| that we may not be misunderstood in what has 


been put forth by us concerning the short- 
comings of Keats in his character as a poet. 
“ : : 
Were we to speak at full all the praise which 
we believe his writings merit, we should satis- 
fy the blindest of his admirers; but we have 
dwelt rather upon the faults of Keats, be- 
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cause while they have been very much less 
| generally perceived than his excellences, the 


perception of them is by no means of less 


importance to the health of English literature. | 
When we remember that poets are uncon- | 


sciously received in the world as the highest 


authorities upon matters of feeling, and there- | 


fore of morals, we cannot think that we have 
dwelt even fully enough upon the deficiencies 
of the last phase which our poetry has as- 
sumed. We console ourselves with the assur- 
ance that it is a phase which cannot be an 
enduring one. Poetry in England has passed 
through three great epochs, and is now in the 
early youth of the fourth, and let us hope 
the noblest. Natural and religious, almost 


by compulsion, nearly till the time of Mil- | 
ton, the muse at last endeavored to be some-- 


thing other and move than these ; with Cowley 
and his train, she affected elaborate, arti- 
ficial, and meretricious ornament ; but the re- 
action appeared in that school of sensible poets, 
of which Dryden and Pope were the chief 
doctors; we are now returning to the right 
path ; nothing can be more laudable than have 
been the aims of most of our modern poets, 
and we found our extraordinary hopes of the 
final success of the school, less upon any ear- 
nest we have received of the harvest than upon 
the incontrovertible truth that ‘‘ whatsoever 
we desire in youth, in age we shall plentifully 
obtain.” 

It remains for us to assure our readers that 
Mr. Milnes, whose prose style is the complet- 
est, in its happy way, that we are acquainted 
with, has executed his task with accomplished 
taste. For a poet to have conducted the au- 
tobiography of a brother poet, as Mr. Milnes 
has done, without having once overstepped the 
modest office of an ‘‘ editor,” is an exhibition 
of selfdenial which is now as rare as it is 
worthy of imitation. — North British Re- 
view. 


— 


Mr Murray announces ‘‘ A History of the 
Sikhs,” from the pen of Capt. Joseph Cun- 
ningham of the Bengal engineers. Capt. 
Cunningham is the eldest son of Allan Cun- 
ningham, the poet ; and his book will contain 
the results at once of his own observation and 
research'and of his eight years’ official experi- 
ence as assistant political agent on the north- 
west frontier, — first to Sir Claude Wade and 
afterwards to Col. Richmond, Mr. Clerk, the 
Governor of Bombay, and to the late Major 
Broadfoot. Capt. Cunningham was long a 
resident in the present seat of war in Mooltan ; 
and was honorably mentioned in Sir Harry 
Smith’s Aliwal despatch, and in the Sutlej 
despatches of Lord Hardinge and Lord 
Gough. 
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A GAMIN OF THE GARDE MOBILE. 


AN EPISODE OF THE INSURRECTION OF JUNE. 


During a lengthened residence near the 
Boulevart du Temple, I had frequently occa- 
sion to pass near a lad of about seventeen 
years of age, who was constantly to be met 
with in front of the Théâtre Historique, 
and whose occupation, if occupation it could 
be termed, almost entirely consisted in per- 
forming small jobs, running errands, and 
playing with others of his own age and station 
at the games peculiar to the Parisian gamin. 
| From eight in the morning until eleven at 
night, he was always to be seen near the same 
| spot. His extremely intelligent countenance, 
which was also very handsome, had attracted 
my attention to him, and I more than once 
engaged him to carry letters and go upon 
commissions, in the performance of which he 
evinced a quickness and an aptitude that was 
unusual even among the lads of his own class, 
clever and shrewd as they always are. His 
good-humor also was unfailing, even when 
tried to the utmost by a long run of ill-luck 
at the yew de bouchon. I never, indeed, saw 
him out of temper for a single moment. 
None of his companions could compete with 
him, either in repartee or raillery, although, 
be it observed, he never turned his powers in 
that line to an ill-natured purpose. In addi- 
tion to this, his honesty was unimpeachable, 
and it was through his possessing that virtue 
to a very high degree, that I became well 
acquainted with him. One evening I had 
bought a quantity of books at an old stall 
in the neighborhood of the Café Ture, and 
had employed Julien Letourneur, for that 
was the name of the gamin, to carry them 
home for me. On arriving at my apartments, 
I put into his hand, what I thought was a 
franc, and dismissed him: a few hours after- 
wards I was retiring to bed, when I heard a 
ring at the bell, and on my opening the door 
Julien entered and immediately cried out, 

‘ Monsieur, I have come to inform you that 
‚you gave me a twenty franc piece this eve- 
ning, and as you must have done so by mis- 
take, I have brought it back again, car l’hon- 
neur avant tout. I should have returned be- 
fore, only I did not discover that I had re- 
ceived a gold piece, until a few moments ago, 
just after I left the door of the ‘ Folies,’ 
| where I have been selling contremarques all 
the evening. I am certain it was monsieur 
who gave me the louis, for I have received 
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nothing but coppers, for the seats at the Folies 
are not so expensive as those of the Gymnase 
or Variétés, which, I presume, are the thea- 
tres frequented by monsieur. Now copper 
money is larger than a louis, while a frane, on 
the contrary, is of the same size, so said I to 
myself, when I found the gold piece in my 
pocket, on counting the receipts of the eve- 
ning, ‘Julien! it must be the Monsieur 
d’ Anglais that gave it you.’ Upon which I 
made one run along the Boulevart, and here 
I am.” 

With these words he presented me with the 
louis. 

‘* Honesty, where dost thou conceal thy- 
self?’ I said, mentally quoting from ‘‘ Monte 
Christo,’ as I gazed upon the miserable, 
though clean blouse of the gamin, who in all 
probability had never during the whole course 
of his life, been the possessor of a tithe of 
the sum I had unintentionally given him. 
‘ You are an honorable lad, Julien,’ I con- 
tinued aloud, and deserve to be well re- 
warded.”’ 

‘ How so?” returned the gamin, “I have 
merely done my duty; one may be poor with- 
out being a thief, and a paltry thief I should 
have been, had I kept possession of the 
pieces!” u» 

‘ At any rate, you shall be no loser by 
your honest conduct,’’ I replied, “for the 
louis is yours, really and truly yours, for I 
make you a present of it.”’ 

“What, monsieur ! a gold piece for me!” 
cried the lad, evidently overjoyed. ‘Oh 
how happy my father will be, it will help him 
to purchase the coat he is so much in want 
of? 

‘ You have got a father living then, Ju- 
lien ? ” I asked. 

Yen «ein À 
homme.” 

‘I wonder at his not trying to procure you 
some fixed occupation,” I ouserved, “for al- 
though you are an honest young fellow, still 
your mode of living is decidedly vagrant, and 
not altogether respectable.”’ 

“That is not the fault of the old man,” re- 
plied Julien, ‘‘ his desire is to see me settled, 
but somehow or other I was never able to fix 
myself down to any employment, do what I 
could. Iam sorry for it, for I am aware it is 
wrong, but we cannot change our natures.” 


was the reply, “un brave 
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As it was getting late, I dismissed the lad 
for the night, bidding him call upon me the 
following morning, as I was anxious to learn 
something more about him: On his return I 
discovered that he was the son of an old sol- 
dier, who had served in the Imperial Guard, 
during the latter years of Napoleon’s power, 
and had made the campaign of Russia, where 
he had been disabled from ever again joining 
in active service; but notwithstanding the 
wounds he had received, he had been unable 
to get a birth in the Höpital des Invalides, or 
to obtain a pension. The veteran, who had 
been employed for some years as concierge in 
a small house situated in a street near the Rue 
du Temple, had been extremely anxious to 
bring up his son as a commis in a shop or an 
office, but the volatile disposition of the youth 
prevented this intention from being carried 
into execution, and although Julien had re- 
ceived a very tolerable education, he could 
never be induced to follow any settled employ- 
ment; and to the sorrow of his father, he 
passed the whole of his time, as I have al- 

| ready observed, in loitering on the boulevarts 
and playing at the jeu de bouchon in front of 
the theatres, except when performing some 
temporary commission, or disposing of contre- 
marques at the doors of the Gaiete, the Fol- 
tes, or the Delassements Comiques. 

On my expostulating with him in a friendly 
manner, on his vagabond mode of living, and 
attempting to prove how little respectable it 
was, Julien informed me, that the only fixed 
career it would be possible for him to follow, 
would be that of a soldier. 

‘ My father was one,’’ he observed, some- 
what proudly, “and has bled in defence of 
his country ; I intend to imitate his example, 
but I cannot enlist at present, for I am only 
seventeen ; next year, however, I shall be old 
enough, and shall enroll myself in a regiment 
of tirailleurs.”? 

“Why in a regiment of tirailleurs?’’ was 
my very natural question. 

‘‘ Because they serve in Africa, and are 
often engaged with the Arabs,’’ cried Julien, 
enthusiastically. ‘I should hate to be a sol- 
dier during a time of peace, and have nothing 
to do but to mount guard and perform other 
corvées of the same description. No! that 
would never do; better spend one’s whole 
life in selling contremarques. La guerre, la 
guerre pour moi, for with war comes promo- 
tion, and I should like to be an officer, it 
would make my father so proud.” 

“You love your father, then, very much ?” 


‘ Love him,” exclaimed the lad, “I would. 


die for the old man, if that could do him any 
good.” 
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And from the earnest manner in which he 
spoke, it was evident that Julien Letourneur 
meant what he said. 

It was on the night of the 23d of February 
(three months after the above conversation), 
shortly after the murderous and ill-fated volley 
fired by the fourteenth regiment of the- line 
upon an inoffensive crowd in front of the 
Hötel des Affairs Etrangeres, which inexpli- 
cable act, indeed, mainly brought about the 
consummation of the Revolution, by exeiting 
the populace to an ungovernable state of fury 
and exasperation, that I was proceeding as 
fast as I could along the boulevart St. Martin, 
by scrambling over the innumerable barricades 
which were rising at short distances from each 
other. On arriving at the barricade just above 
the Théâtre de la Port St. Martin, I thought 
I recognized one of the voices of those en- 
gaged in digging up the pavement, ahd, upon 
looking at the speaker, I found I was not mis- 
taken, for the voice belonged to Julien Le- 
tourneur, who appeared to be the very life 
and soul of the hardworking, but enthusiastic 
band ; at one moment he would work fiercely 
at tearing up the pavement, at another he 
would leap’ upon the rising barricade and 
exhort his companions to exert themselves to 
the uttermost, in order that all should be pre- 
pared before the municipal guards and the 
line should come up. 

“Well, Julien, mon ami,” I exclaimed, 
addressing him, ‘‘ you are about to have some 
sharp work.” 

‘‘ Ves, monsieur,” he returned, ‘‘ we are 
going to pay off those gueux de municipaux 
in their own coin, que le diable les emporte, 
they killed two friends of mine this afternoon 
in the faubourg du Temple, mats je les ven- 
gerat,”’ he added, with glistening eyes, ‘for I 
have a musket and its bayonet in yonder cor- 
ner, all I want are cartridges, and if the na- 
tional guard take part with us to-morrow 
morning, which I am certain they will, we 
shall have plenty of ammunition from the 
mairies, and then ‘ à bas les Municipaux,’ 
‘a bas la Royauté, ‘ vive la République.’ ? 

It is not my intention to give any descrip- 
tion of the Revolution of February, as the 
subject is become threadbare, but to confine 
myself to observing that one of the foremost 
at the attack of the military post of the 
Chateau d’Eau, on the Place du Palais Royal, 
was this young lad, who used his musket on 
that occasion as if he had been a soldier from 
his infancy. He was one of those who bore 
the throne from the Tuilleries, and paraded it 
along the Boulevarts to the column of Liberty 
at the Bastile, where a bonfire was made of 
the gilded chair, which had a few hours 
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before borne the weight of its royal master, at 
that moment an obscure exile flying towards a 
foreign shore. 

After the proclamation of the Republie by 
the Provisional Government, Julien Letour- 
neur was one of the first of the Parisian 
gamins who enlisted in the garde mobile, 
raised by Lamartine, and thus the dearest 
wish’ of his heart was satisfied, for he had to 
all intents and purposes become a soldier. It 
is true, then, many people cavilled at and 
turned into derision those battalions of little 
boys, as they termed them, — others blamed 
the want of foresight shown by Lamartine in 
forming a corps which, it was asserted, would 
in the event of an insurrection certainly side 
with that portion of the populace from which 
they had sprung. It was putting it in the 
power of the people, — such were the argu- 
ments used, —to overturn everything, were 
they so disposed, for it was asserted that the 
garde mobile could scarcely be expected to 
fire upon their fathers, brothers, and friends. 
How those who argued thus, wronged the 
brave and devoted corps, which, during the 
dreadful events of June, so nobly and gal- 
lantly underwent the baptéme du feu, and 
saved the cause of order, at the same time 
that its members conquered for themselves a 
marked and distinguished place in the army 
of their country. 

On the elections taking place for the pur- 
pose of the soldiers of the garde mobile 
naming their own officers, Julien Letourneur, 
who had become an universal favorite in his 
battalion, was raised to the rank of sergeant ; 
had he, indeed, ‘been a few years older, he 
would certainly have been elected an officer, 
such was the esteem his comrades bore him. 
He called upon me, in his new uniform, on 
the day the colors were distributed at the Arc 
du Triomphe, and triumphantly called my at- 
tention to the silver-laced stripes on his 
sleeves. One circumstance, however, appeared 
to somewhat damp his joy, namely, that the 
officers and soldiers of the line evidently 
looked upon him and his comrades with un- 
disguised disdain, and neither mixed freely 
with them, or even admitted them to be sol- 
diers. There was, perhaps, some jealousy 
which caused them to act in this manner, for 
the officers and sergeants of the line grumbled 
at the idea of young men and boys, who had 
never seen any service, wearing epaulettes and 
laced stripes, being thus put on an equality 


| with those who had gained their steps by long 


and arduous service. Julien, indeed, informed 
me that several duels had taken place between 
some of the garde mobile and the soldiers of 
the dragoon and infantry regiments, which 
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bad returned to the capital. This was frater- 
nity with a vengeance. 

‘* They little know us, or rather pretend not 
to know us,’ observed the young sergeant, 
‘ but if ever we have an opportunity, we will 
prove to the regulars that although we are not, 
perhaps, as yet, so well disciplined, we are, not- 
withstanding, quite as brave as they are ; point 
out to the gamën of Paris the road to danger, 
and I promise you that he will march upon it 
at once, for he understands neither the mean- 
ing nor nature of fear.”’ 

The youth spoke prophetically, for notwith- 
standing the bravery and discipline of the line, 
shown before the barricades of June, no doubt 
can exist that had not the garde mobile acted 
as they did on that occasion, victory would 
have declared itself on the side of the insur- 
gents. The upholders of the cause of order, 
therefore, instead of seeking to attack the 
conduct of Lamartine, and attempting to lower 
him in the estimation of his countrymen and 
the world at large, ought to acknowledge, as 
eventually they will, and if they do not, his- 
tory will acknowledge it for them, that to 
Lamartine’s idea of raising the corps of the 
garde mobile is owing the triumph of the 
moderate over the red republicans. 

After the above interview with Julien Le- 
tourneur, I seldom had an opportunity of 
speaking to him, in consequence of his being 
almost constantly engaged in attending to his 
military duties. I frequently, however, saw 
him parading with his battalion, which appear- 
ed to become daily more disciplined and 
soldierlike ; indeed, a corporal of the line, 
who was employed as one of the military in- 
structors to the corps, informed me that he 
had never before met with reeruits so docile, 
or who displayed such aptitude. 

‘The Parisian gamins,’’ he said, ‘‘ seemed 
to learn by intuition, and made more progress 
in a month than the conscripts he had previ- 
ously had to deal with, in the course of half a 
year’s constant drill and exercise.” 

The fatal 22d of June arrived, the garde 
mobile was called out to attack the barricades 
raised by the insurgents, who, it appeared, 
counted on that corps not only not acting with 
the government, but on its siding with them- 
selves. How those infatuated men were de- 
ceived, is well known, for the garde mobile 
remained true to its colors, and marched 
against the defenders of the barricades as reso- 
lutely as though they had been foreign enemies, 
although among those very insurgents upon 
which they fired were the fathers and brothers of 
many of the devoted youths who thus sacri- 
ficed their natural feelings to their sense of 
duty and discipline. 
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Although a foreigner, I was a member of 
the National Guard, and was doing duty on 
the 25th with my company at the upper end of 
the Boulevart St. Martin, when I saw a 
brancard with a wounded garde mobile upon 
it carried by. I should not have paid much 
attention to this cireumstance—for wounded 
men were constantly passing, as a dreadful 
combat was going on near the Café Ture,— 
had I not recognized in the pale face of the 
sufferer the features of Julien Letourneur. I 
instantly ran up to him, and having stopped 
the bearers of the brancard, requested them 
to carry the wounded youth to my apartment, 
where he would be able to receive better at- 
tendance than in a crowded ambulance. My 
wish was complied with, and Julien was a few 
minutes afterwards laid upon my bed, where 
he was immediately visited by an American 
medical gentleman who resided in the same 
house. The poor fellow was dreadfully 
-mangled, his body being almost riddled with 
bullets, and it was evident that he could not 
survive any length of time. Julien, who was 
perfeetly conscious, soon saw, by the surgeon’s 
grave countenance, that his fate was sealed, 
| and turning to me, exclaimed, 

‘€ Citoyen, T am glad I am about to die, for 
life now would be a burden to me; am I not a 
parricide ? yes, mon Dieu! a parricide ! ” 

‘ A parricide!’’ IT ejaculated with a shud- 
der, for I guessed the truth at once, and I was 
right, for a most horrible event had just taken 
place. The battalion to which Julien Letour- 
neur belonged, had been, like all those of the 
garde mobile, constantly in the thickest of the 
fight, and the young sergeant had distinguished 
himself in the most brilliant manner ; indeed, 
had he survived, there is no doubt that he 
would have been decorated with the Legion of 
Honor. During the attack upon a barricade 
near the Café Ture, he had taken the place of 
his lieutenant, who had just fallen, and was 
leading on his comrades, when the chief of the 
barricade leaped up and levelled his musket at 
him. Julien, however, had raised his gun at 


To those who think the subject worth at- 
tention, this volume will furnish data for ex- 
amining the resemblances that have been ob- 
served and the differences detected in the 
prose fictions, published separately under the 
names of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. 

We do not knew that it will settle the ques- 
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the same moment, and fired at the insurgent, 


who tottered and fell dead over the barricade, || 


right before the feet of his own son, for it was 
no other than André Letourneur who had been 
thus killed. The old soldier of the Imperial 
Guard, who had been spared by death through- 
out all the dangers of the Russian campaign, | 
was thus sent to his last account in a street | 
combat with his own countrymen, and by à 
shot fired by his only child. On recognizing 

the corpse of his father, Julien gave a scream 
of horror, and remained motionless, as if turned 
to stone. At this moment his company was 
forced to retreat, but the young sergeant, how- 
ever, moved not, but remained gazing upon 
that one dead body, until a general volley 
from the barricade and the adjoining windows, 
stretched him almost lifeless upon the ground. 
A few generous comrades, at the risk of their 
own lives, rushed up to the spot, and bore him 
away. 

It was in vain that I attempted to console 
the unfortunate youth, and to persuade him 
that no possible blame could be attached to 
what he had done, either by God or man; all | 
the answer I could obtain was, ‘‘ J’az tué mon 
père, mon bon père, je suis maudit.” In vain 
did a pious and gentle priest utter holy words of 
comfort, and essay to calm that agonized spirit, 
before it departed forever ; for to every observa- 
‘tion, Julien answered, ‘‘ There is no absolution 
in heaven for a parricide !?” and, with despair 
in his heart, he turned his face to the wall, 
and expired. 

Thus died Julien Letourneur, one of the 
bravest and most energetic members of that 
brave and energetic band, the garde mobile. 
‘# Requiescat in pace.” 

Anathema, Maranatha, be all civil war ; An- 
athema, Maranatha, be all who excite their 
countrymen to turn their bayonets and aim their 
muskets at each other’s hearts. Anathema, 
Maranatha, be all, who, to serve their own ambi- 
tious projects, excite the people of one land, 
and one tongue, to fall out and shed each 
other’s blood.””— New Monthly Magazine. 
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tion as to whether the writers are identical or 
merely akin. The mass of the poems in this 
volume are oceasional, and often on such com- 
mon subjects as are usually found in “ miscel- 
lanies ;”’ the more peculiar pieces (as far as 
subject is concerned) are chiefly by Currer 
Bell, but furnish little means of judging; 
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Poems by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. 


since all the Bells selected incidents and per- 
sons of a singular character, produced by cir- 
cumstances of a rare kind, or arising from iso- 
lated modes of life. In the prose works, the 
story, however strange and coarse, was con- 
sistent with itself, and distinct, in its purpose. 
In the larger narrative poems by Currer Bell, 
both these qualities are wanting; there is 
often neither head nor tail: or, when the story 
is distinctly told, it is not only unlikely, but 
inconsistent with itself. As far as execution 
is concerned, the poems under the signature of 
Currer are entitled to the preéminence. They 
exhibit more power and possess a greater in- 
terest : but this is not conclusive as to differ- 
ence of authorship. Part of the comparative 
inferiority of the others may arise from the 
greater quietness of a small or the triteness of 
a common subject ; it may be accident or even 
art. 

The essence of poetry —that quality so 
difficult to define yet so easy to recognize — is 
rare in the volume. Of the formal and sec- 
ondary properties there isa good deal. The 
poems have frequently much strength of 
thought and vigor of diction, with a manner 
which, though degenerating into manner?sm, 
is very far removed from commonplace ; while 
in the poorest ‘‘ stanzas,”’ without a subject at 
all, there is still a style which separates them 
from the effusions of poetasters. The effect of 
the volume, however, is by no means propor- 
tioned to the abilities possessed by the authors. 
The novels of the Bells have stopped short of 
an excellence that seemed attainable, from ill- 
chosen subjects, alike singular and coarse. 
This defect is visible enough in the poems; 
but a greater cause of ill-success is a disregard 
of the nature of poetical composition. Where 
the knack or gift exists, verse can possibly be 
written with as much certainty as prose, if 
with less readiness and in less abundance: 
but the result is the kind of poetry which is 
not endured by gods, men, or bookstalls. If 
the structure of the piece does not require 
more thought than in prose, it requires as 
much ; and, most assuredly, an incident or a 
narrative that would never be ventured in 
plain prose, is not from its excess of incon- 
gruity adapted to verse. Yet ‘‘ Pilate’s Wife’s 
Dream,’ ‘‘ Gilbert,” and perhaps nearly all 
the story pieces by Currer Bell, are really in 
this predicament. As regards the sentiments 
and ‘‘composition’’ of poetry, there is no 
doubt but that a careful selection of the 
thoughts, and the exercise of the labor ime 
are more essential than in prose. Few persons 
who write down any sudden thoughts that 
strike them would dream of publishing them 
in prose; and wherefore in verse? A prom- 
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ising idea rises in the poet’s mind, and he com- 
mits it to paper ; but time is needed to test its 
value — careful labor to elicit its full propor- 
tion, and to clothe it in the most apt language ; 


after all, it may be doomed to the flames, as 


falling short of necessary excellence. We 
suspect such kind of care has not been be- 
stowed upon this volume: the indispensable 
arts of selection and of blotting are yet to be 
learned by the Bells. If, as seems not un- 
likely, they are infected with a rage for literary 
experiment and an itch of writing, they will 
by no means fulfil the expectation which some 
have, formed of them, or even hold their 
ground ; especially as their experience or their 
taste seems limited to one kind of life, and that 
both peculiar and extreme. 

One merit belonging to the Bells, especially 
to Currer, is occasionally found in these pieces, 
— an easy naturalness, that imparts strength 
to common things without impairing their 
homely truth. Such are these lines; which, 
however, open a tale without intelligible drift. 


‘* MEMENTOS. 

“ Arranging long-locked drawers and shelves 
Of cabinets shut up for years, 
What a strange task we’ve set ourselves ! 
How still the lonely room appears ! 
How strange this mass of ancient treasures ; 
Mementos of past pains and pleasures ; 
These volumes clasped with costly stone, 
With print all faded, gilding gone; 
These fans of leaves, from Indian trees — 
These crimson shells, from Indian seas — 
These tiny portraits set in rings — 
Once, doubtless, deemed such precious things ; 
Keepsakes bestowed by Love on Faith, | 
And worn till the receiver’s death ; 
Now stored with cameos, china, shells, 
In this old closet’s dusty cells. 


‘ I scarcely think, for ten long years, 
A hand has touched these relics old; 
And, coating each, slow-formed, appears, 
The growth of green and antique mould. 


‘ All in this house is mossing over; 
All is unused, and dim and damp: 
Nor light, nor warmth, the rooms discover — 
Bereft for years of fire and lamp. 


“ The sun sometimes in summer enters 
The casements with reviving ray ; 
But the long rains of many winters 
Moulder the very walls away. 


‘ And outside all is ivy, clinging 
To chimney, lattice, gable grey; 
Scarcely one little red rose springing 
Through the green moss can force its way. 


‘‘Unscared the daw and starling nestle 
Where the tall turret rises high, 
And winds alone come near to rustle 
The thick leaves where their cradles lie.” 


The following verses, under the signature 
of ‘* Ellis,” are called a song, though without 
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any lyric quality; they are nearer the short 
ballad. But we quote them as exhibiting a 
specimen of the taste which the works of these 
writers show for local manners, or singular 
feelings, thoughts, and actions. 


** SONG. 


‘The linnet in the rocky dells, 
The moor-lark in the air, 
The bee among the heather-bells 
That hide my lady fair: or 
“The wild deer browse above her breast ; 
The wild birds raise their brood; 
And they, her smiles of love caressed, 
Have left her solitude ! 


“] ween that when the grave’s dark wall 
Did first her form retain, 
They thought their hearts could ne’er recall 
The light of joy again. 


LITERARY AND 


Tue Cuorzra. As with all the ills of life, 
and especially with this impending calamity, 
prevention is both easier and better than cure, 
we are desirous of helping to give circulation 
to the plain and practical instructions given for 
this purpose by the Committee appointed by 
the London College of Physicians. 

They say : — that in a district where cholera 
prevails no appreciable increase of danger is in- 
curred by ministering to persons affected with 
it, and no safety afforded to the community by 
the isolation of the sick. The disease has al- 
most invariably been most destructive in the 
dampest and filthiest parts of the towns it has 
visited. A state of debility or exhaustion, 
however produced, increases the liability to 
cholera. The Committee, therefore, recom- 
mend all persons during its prevalence to live 
in the manner they have hitherto found most 
conducive to their health; avoiding intemper- 
ance of all kinds. A sufficiency of nourish- 
ing food, warm clothing, and speedy change 
of damp garments, regular and sufficient sleep, 
and avoidance of excessive fatigue, of long 
fasting, and of exposure to wet and cold, more 
particularly at night, are important means of 
promoting or maintaining good health, and 
thereby afford protection against the cholera. 
The Committee do not recommend that the 
public should abstain from the moderate use of 
well-cooked green vegatables, and of ripe or 
preserved fruits. A certain proportion of these 
articles of diet is, with most persons, necessary 
for the maintenance of health. - The Commit- 
tee likewise think it not advisable to prohibit 
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‘They thought the tide of grief would flow 
Unchecked through future years : 
But where is all their anguish now, 
And where all their tears? 


«Well, let them fight for honor’s breath, 
Or pleasure’s shade pursue — 
The dweller in the land of death 
Is changed and careless too. 


_ 


‘ And if their eyes should watch and weep 
Till sorrow’s source were dry, 
She would not, in her tranquil sleep, 
Return a single sigh ! ‘ 


«Blow, West-wind, by the lonely mound, 
And murmur summer-streams — 
There is no need of other sound 
To soothe my lady’s dreams.” 


Spectator. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


the use of pork or bacon; or of salted, dried, 
or smoked meat or fish, which have not been 
proved to exert any direct influence in causing 
this disease. Nothing promotes the spread of 
epidemic diseases so much as a want of nour- 
ishment ; and the poor will necessarily suffer 
this want if they are led to abstain from those 
articles of food on which, from their compara- 
tive cheapness, they mainly depend for subsis- 
tence. The Committee also recommended the 
establishment of dispensaries in those parts of 
the town which are remote from the existing 
medical institutions ; and distinct cholera hos- 
pitals, which it will require some time to or- 
ganize, and which they believe will be found to 
be absolutely necessary, should the epidemic 
prevail in this metropolis with a severity at all 
approaching that which it manifested on its 
first appearance in England. Im conclusion, 
they urge on the rich, who have comparatively 
little to fear for themselves, the great duty of 
generously and actively ministering to the re- 
lief of the poor while the epidemic prevails; 
bearing in mind that fuel, and warm clothing, 
and sufficient nourishment are powerful safe- 
guards against the disease. 


The Paris papers announce the death in 
England of M. Vatout, a member of the 
French Academy —a writer of considerable 
talent — at one time President of the Council 


for the Conservation of Civil Buildings in 


France — and recently Chief Librarian of the 
(now broken) Crown. 
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Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 


The doings literary or artistical of our period- 
ical cöntemporaries are not formally before us 
for comment — and it is not often that we go 
out of our way to take critical notice of them. 
The pictorial leader however, in last week’s 
Punch is a production so striking that we 
are tempted to turn out of our ordinary course 
for its sake. Within the compass of an epi- 
gram we have there a great epe— and the 
penciled jest passes out of its professional do- 
main into the region of the sublime. The 
humor of the intention has grown majestic in 
the execution. The title is ‘ The Great Sea 
Serpent of 1848; ”’ and our readers must look 
at it if they would feel its meanings as we do: 
— but thus they are in our prose version. 
Upon a sea, dark and wild with tempest, the 
Sovereigns of Europe are tossing in one frail 
boat that has neither oar nor sail. The name 
of the boat is the Ancien Régime ; and the 
rudder is the hand of King Louis Philippe — 
who has steered it into a fearful and majestic 
Presence. Right in the course of the boat has 
risen up the great Sea Serpent of 1848! Coil 
after coil of the monstrous reticulation shows 
amid the seething waters, to the very limits of 
the plate ; suggesting fold after fold of the 
same. Terror stretching beyond what that 
can hold or kings can see — save with their 
fears. The neck rearsitself out of the waters, 
crowned by awoman’s face, with the calm, 
stern, passionless, majestic look of Egyptian 
sculpture —only more threatening; and on 
the Phrygian cap is written “the name of 
the Beast’? — Ligerty. The scared look of 
the royal puppets, brought thus suddenly into 
presence of the great social secret which the 
Sea of Ages has kept from them so long, con- 
trasts wonderfully with the grand, still ex- 
pression of the face which seems immortal for 
| the time, as the body seems endless for space. 
The picture is full of fine suggestions. The 
Sovereigns —all ‘‘in the same boat ’’ — show 
like unreal figures in presence of this great 
and sudden truth. They resemble so many 
toys carved out of wood, before the terrible 
apparition that frowns on them like a god. 
The sketch is a wonderful one, we repeat. It 
bears for signature the initial D. : — which re- 
presents, we persume, the name of Doyle. 

Atheneum. 


The Allgemeine Zeitung states that two co- 
lossal horse-tamers of Carraran marble, by 
Hofer, — executed by order of. the King of 
Wiirtemberg, — have recently been placed in 
the Royal Park of Stuttgart. They are des- 
cribed as “full of life, vigor and movement.” 
The animals are formed after the model of the 
Arabian horse, — the king entertaining a pre- 
ee LR lille el ates lll 
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dilection for that race. The same paper states 
that the middle window of the “ Stiftskirche,”’ 
at Stuttgart, is now adorned by a large glass 
painting, consisting of two compartments ; the 
larger representing the Crucifixion—the smal- 
ler the Entombment. The work of Art is 
designed by Neher, and painted by the broth- 
ers Scherer of Munich. Among the pictures 
in the Exhibition at Cologne, A. Schroedter’s 
‘€ Faust in Auerbachs Keller,’ after Goethe’s 
fiction, deserves to be particularly noticed. 
‘The artist,” says a correspondent in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, ‘has given us uncon- 
ciously an allegory of the doings of the pres- 
ent day. What else do we see but revellers 
intoxicated with the wine of Liberty? There 
where the liquor overflows, red flames arising, 
— and behind the tumultuous uproar the devil 
stands grinning his 
Den Teufel spürt das Voelklein nie 
Und wenn er sie beim Kragen hatte.” 


An ingenious discovery, likely to be useful to 
collecters of old engravings, has just been made 
byayoung man—a Mr. Baldwin. Itis, the 
means of splitting into two parts one sheet of 
paper, so as to separate the engraving in front 
from the text which may have been printed at 
the back—often to the obscuring of the former. 
We have seen a leaf thus divided ; in which 
the one part shows the engraving perfectly clear 
from the previous confusion of the lines that 
showed through—the other exhibiting the text 
as if had been printed ona page with a clean 
back. Hach page is as sound asif it had been 
originally of a distinct fabric. The discovery 
will probably be valuable applied to drawings 
by the old masters ; who were frequently in the 
habit of making studies on both sides of the 
same piece of paper. We are curious te see i 
the agency by which the separation is effected — 
and which, for obvious reasons, is yet a secret 
—be such as may be applied to drawings with- 
out chemically disturbing their constituents. 
The application of the means to letters and 
manuscripts for mounting and illustration, is 
obvious. We will return to the subject when 
we have fuller information. Since writing the 
above, we have seen Mr. Baldwin’s discovery 
applied to the division of the leaf of a common 
newspaper. A sheet ofthe /ustrated London 
News, on which was printed the wood-cut from 
Maclise’s large picture of the ‘Knight arming 
for Battle, —exhibited at the Royal Academy 
last year, —being so divided, presented the 
engraving free as if it had been printed on very 
thin paper—like an India-paper impression. 
Some prints from the Pictorial Times were 
similarly treated,—and all with equal success. 
—Atheneum. 
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Porms sy Joux G. Wurttrer. Illustrated 
by Billings. Boston : Benjamin B. Mussey 
& Co. 1849. 

This is, both internally and externally, a 
truly beautiful volume. The engraver, the 
printer, and the binder have successfully eX- 
erted themselves to produce a book : which 
speaks highly for American taste and. skill, 
and is an honor to the enterprising publisher, 
under whose auspices it is presented to the 
public. Above all, we must award our meed 
of praise to the engravings, which appear to 
us to be but little, if at all, inferior to the il- 
lustrations in the best of the English annuals. 

But it is more especially of the pearls. con- 
tained within this brilliant shell that it is our 
task to speak. Of John G. Whittier’s capa- 
bilities as a poet we are partly willing to ac- 
cept his own estimate. He says, in his 
Proem, that 


“ The rigor of a frozen clime, 
The harshness of an untaught ear, 
The jarring words of one whose rhyme 
Beat often “Labor’s hurried time, 
Or Duty’s rugged march through storm and 
strife, are here. 


Of mystic beauty, dreamy grace 
No rounded art the lack supplies.” &c. 

We certainly do not find in the poetry of 
Whittier that exquisite felicity of rhythmical 
structure which makes the lines of Longfel- 
low so musical, nor the tender gracefulness 
which is shed over the verses of Bryant. 
This, we suppose, is all that the author means ; 
for if his ear be untaught and harsh, we can 
discover no traces of it in any ‘ jarring ” 
words or sounds that are offensive to the 


reader. On the other hand there is a spirit 
of fervor and zeal, an earnestness and a de- 
termination about these poems which. must 
strike a responsive chord in the human heart, 
and carry with them the feelings and sympa- 
thies even of readers whose opinions may not 
be in unison with those of the stern Quaker- 
poet. And this after all is the test of poetry : 
let critics lay down what rules they please, he 
will always be the good poet, whose poetry 
men feel. 


REMARKS ON THE SCIENCE or History ; fol- 
lowed by an a priori Autobiography. Boston: 
Crosby & Nichols. 1849. 

When we state that this volume is dedicated 
to ““ Citoyen Pierre Leroux, Republican and 
Philosopher,”’ 
for the construction of the “Remarks” and 
‘‘ Autobiography’? are avowedly gathered 
from “the works of Jacob Boehme, Fabre 
d’ Olivet, and P. J. B. Buchez,” the first 
President of the present French National 
Assembly, our readers will conclude that we 
did not sit down to its perusal with any great 
prejudice in its favor. Nor did we find that 
this feeling was altogether removed by a closer 
acquaintance with the work. But we did 
find, what we hardly expected, a few very 
striking remarks, and some small insight into 
the principles of that modern French philoso- 
phy, which is the basis of the new social and 
political views which are now so actively pro- 
mulgated. Those of our readers who may be, 
as to our shame we confess ourselves, rather 
in the dark upon the subject, may find that 
this little volume is able in some degree to 
enlighten their ignorance. 


CONTENTS. 
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and that the materials requisite 
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FUSS IN A BOOK-CLUB, 


+ 
= AS RELATED BY A COPY OF MISS MARTINEAU’S ‘EASTERN LIFE,” ETC. ETC. 


Can I ever forget the bright summer even- 
ing which saw me released from the last con- 
summating bookbinder’s squeeze ? Can I ever 
forget the satisfaetion it was to feel my nice 
purple coat, my gold-lettered back, enveloped 
in stout cartridge-paper, and to find myself 
travelling swiftly per rail to a Surrey rectory, 
far from that horrible workshop, redolent of 
the complicated odors of stale paste, fresh glue, 
and the exudation of warm, young mechanics, 
to whom baths and wash-houses were as yet 
but châteaux en Espagne ? 

From the moment that my originator, Mo- 
ther, Venus genitrix, Cybele, Magna Mater, 
—what shall I style her?—first called me 
from nothingness, to that when, fairly launched 
at Knighton Rectory, I felt the satisfaction of 
being a completed thing, my days have been 
passed in unvarying disquietudes. Oh ye 
volumes ! who are called into existence by fine 
ladies in easy chairs, with enamel pen-holders 
and Dresden inkstands, can ye ever imagine 
the dread reverse of being brought into this 
world under the alternating inflictions of burn- 
ing suns and raging toothache, vermin-stocked 
Nile boats and jolting camels, foot-sores and 
rough-dried chemises, tiresome company and 
getting up fine linen, romping harem girls and 
bullying sheiks ? I shudder at the retrospect. 
And then the copying, the revising, the ampli- 
fying at home, was almost as painful. The 
haste, the excitement, the counting, not the 
cost, but the gain; the consulting learned 
books, the cribbing from the obscure, honestly 
quoting from the well-known! Then the bar- 
gaining with Moxon ; then those horrid, proof- 
sheets, with one’s best tropes marred by full 
stops for commas, c’s for e’s, and all those 
eccentricities which compositors indulge in, 
who study between whiles the People’s Char- 
ter! Ah, kittens! ah, puppies! ye who come 
plump into life in baskets lined with straw, 
and your restaurants close at hand, little do 
ye dream of the anguish of thus getting, bit by 
bit, into existence. On arriving at the rectory, 
I found, by the assemblage of newly-born and 
well-dressed brethren, and some passing words 
of those who looked us over—that I formed a 
component part of the Knighton Book-Club ; 
the secretary of which affixing a list of names 
and dates to the first fly-leaf of us all, sent us 
on our travels. My destination was to the 
snuggest parsonage in Christendom; and I 


‘found myself lodged on a crimson-covered 
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round table in the tidiest of drawing rooms, 
among the prettiest of girls. My entrance 
caused excitement. 

‘No pictures! ”’ exclaimed one pair of 
rosy lips; and I felt. as guilty as a man might, 
if detected in wanting a shirt. 

‘« Oh, too learned !”’ lisped another. ‘ How 
could you bespeak anything so dull, Annie ?”’ 

I would have given the world to have opened 
at ou part where I treat of jumps up a pyra- 
mid. 

‘It's just what I like,” said the eldest, 
taking me from the other’s hand. ‘‘ Papa told 
me I might choose a book this time, and I am 
sure I have done well;’’ and, armed with a 


paper-cutter, she forthwith began carbonadoing |. 


among my hot-press. It is charming to rest 
on the knees of a beautiful girl, who, reclining 
on à low chair, with ringlets drooping over 
one, reads, with no sour criticism rufiling the 
softness of the mild blue eye, determined to be 
pleased. The desire of knowledge was in 
that fair girl, and she imbibed my words as 
greedily as my pages had the printing-ink. I 
question whether I made so indelible an im- 
pression ; but I was read, cela me suffit. A 
few days after my arrival, and when I was 
precisely in the position above described, ‘‘ Mr. 
Murray ”’ was announced. He was down in 


my list as the ‘‘ Hon. and Rev. John Murray.” - 


I learned afterwards that he was curate of 
Knighton, the rector-secretary haying given 
him a title of orders; his good looks and 
frank manners, with the expectation of the best 
living in the archdeaconry of Surrey, giving 
him a title to everything else. 

“So you have got Miss Martineau !’’ he said, 
taking me from the table. ‘Do you like it?” 

“Extremely,’’ said Annie Arden. “I am 
quite proud of my bespeak.” 

‘And we all quarrel with her on the sub- 
ject,”’ said a rosy girl, hard at work in a 
corner. ‘We all wanted Sadness and 
Gladness.”? 

With the clairvoyance, I suppose, inherited 
from my Magna Mater’s dabbling in mesmer- 
ism, J saw Mr. Murray’s heart heat with af 
fection for the young girl so sedulously stitch- 
ing at the binding of one of her little sister’s 
old shoes, while Annie’s literary fervor failed 
to move him. Yet he replied not to the semp- 
stress, except with that look which she at once 
sought and avoided, while he said to Annie,— 

“Tam not surprised at your liking the book. 
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I read it last week at my father’s. It is fullof 
interest. Indeed, it seems to me so diffusive, 
it might have formed two books; and I should 
have liked it better if all that Socinian trash 
had been extracted, to form a tit-bit forsuch as 
delight in the monstrous crudities of the dim- 
sighted infidel.” | 

Annie looked surprised, and rather sheepish. 
She read hard words, but did not always un- 
derstand them ; and could not quite guess the 
cause of the vehemence of Mr. Murray’s last 
words? How much I hated that young man 
from that minute, and I felt my purple binding 
crack with rage at his remarks! 

“Do you think Miss Martineau an infidel ?”? 
Annie at length asked, timidly. 

“Do I think!” he said, rudely enough, 
snatching up my first volume, and turning 
over my pages rapidly. ‘What do you think 
of talking of Moses and Plato as you would of 
Smith of Baliol and Grant of Merton, and 
making comparisons between them? The 
| very divinely-associated Being, from whom, 

whatever Miss Martineau may think, she alone 

gains her very limited notions of a Supreme 

Being, is held in juxtaposition with one, whose 
| wisdom, great as it was, never raised one poor 
| soul from off this sin-cursed earth.’’ 
| The shoe dropped from Hmma’s industrious 
fingers, and Annie looked very frightened as 
she said, anxiously,— 
| “Is the book wicked ?”’ 
| “Decidedly !’’ he said, pushing itfrom him ; 
| and, to change the subject and get nearer 
| Emma, asked her to sing. How I should have 
| liked to have been thrown at that young man’s 
; head, in all the weight of my boards and extra 
| duodecimo! I was not again looked at while 
| in Ayling Vicarage. By general consent the 
sisters agreed not to tell their father, who was 
their only parent, that Annie had chosen a 
wicked book ; and he, poor man, was at that 
| time too much occupied to guess either at the 
existence or cause of the secret. 

The time at length arrived for me to be for- 
| warded to Mr. Newera, the surgeon of Knighton. 
My spirits rosé as I was borne through the 
surgeon’s hall. Every thing showed much 
| taste, with a smack of the Egyptian, which 

flattered my prevailing feelings. No great- 
coats, or umbrellas, or clogs, vexed the sight. 
À few terra-cotta vases, with myrtles and roses, 
stood beneath each column ; and though these 
vases, and allthe porphyry, marble, and bronzes 
of the hall, had sprung from the brush of Mr. 
Patti, the plumber of Knighton, I had learned 
| from my mother’s reverence for Egyptian paint- 

ings too much respect for infant art to find 

fault with the counterfeit. I was not taken to 
| the drawing-room—the unities were better 
B= 
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understood at Mr. Newera’s; and I was 
lodged in the library, owing some clever oak 
to the genius Putti, with relics from every 
quarter of the globe,—from a bust of Faustina 
to the necklace of an Esquimaux. There was 
also a finely bleached skeleton in a case lined 
with velvet, and which the displacement of a 
curtain by the wind made visible. The sight 
made every leaf of me vibrate; and I fully 
shared my mother’s respect for the good taste 
of the post-creation kings of Egypt, who never 
allowed such horrid things to transpire.— 
[ Query — Did they know anything of the 
unpleasant-looking framework on which man- 
kind are built? I never saw the inkling 
of a joint in any Egyptian design. ]—I was 
welcomed with gladness by Mrs. Newera. She 
read my title-page ; she looked at the list the 
secretary had inserted ; eulogized Mr. Arden 
as a charming, liberal old parson, and forth- 
with commenced my perusal. I never could 
be read in better style ; she scarcely left me ; 
she copied bits of me ; she wrote letters full of 
me ; she illustrated me ; and had just finished 
a fancy sketch of one of the picturesque halt- 
ing places my mother had described, with 
camels and Arabs, even to the sheik’s javelin 
stuck in the ground, when Mr. Murray was 
announced. It seemed to me, to use book- 
language, that he had turned over a new leaf ; 
for he praised the well-done drawing and the 
truth of the costumes, expressing admiration 
also of the graphic pen with which my mother 
had described them. 

‘““I never dreamt of hearing you praise this 
work,” Mrs. Newera said ; adding, archly, “I 
felt rather inclined to smuggle it into my work- 
table as you entered.’’ 

‘I do not praise it,” Mr. Murray said, in 
the old dogmatic tone I so much objected to. 
“I think it well written, but at the same time, 
as mischievous and detestable a work as could 
have crept into a book-club,—with this addi- 
tional odium attached to it, that it has crept in 
under false colors Who looks for all this 
jargon of English Deists and German Ration- 
alists in a book purporting to relate Eastern 
Travels ?”’ 

“] think you are unjust as far as regards 
false colors,” Mrs. Newera said, quietly.‘‘ Miss 
Martineau’s name might give any one an idea 
of what they are to find.” 

“No, no,” Mr. Murray replied. ‘‘ People 
in the country are not so generally informed 
on all matters as your clever self. If Miss 
Martineau had added ‘ Unitarian ’ to her name 
in the title-page, I would grant it the sort of 
negative virtue which I might to the notice 
‘ Dangerous,’ placed by a road surveyer on a 
rickety bridge. People could avoid the book 
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and the bridge. But I still require more. ne aid | MigMomay. ify. amidstarhktyonrkalltheer; 
Miss Martineau dares to attack the great 
points of the faith of the country she lives in, 
she should have given her book the title which 
would have announced the impious and offen- 
sive contents.’ 

‘ In spite of all you say,” Mrs. Newera 
replied, while a little pink ear beneath her 
curls showed some embarrassment at thus 
bearding her directeur, ‘‘I must confess that 
I gladly study a work ‘which, like this, leads 
one to think and to seek the truth.” Mr. 
Murray cracked all his knuckles as he repeated 
with a scornful emphasies,—‘‘ Truth!” He 
then added quickly, ‘ What truth do you 
mean? Chemical, botanical, Rugmielogical, 
astronomical, or geological truth? Surely 
Miss Martineau leads to none of these! And 
if ib is religious truth you mean, still worse. 
There is but‘one Book which teaches it with 
anything like authority, and in that sure word 
of testimony we are to seek it, and not from 
those who, professing a qualified regard for 
revelation, abjure vulgar Orthodoxy for the 
novelties of German N eology, or that old- 
fashioned heresy, Socinianism.” 

“I think, however, that you must admit 
that there are difficulties in the doctrines of 
Christianity to which a zealous inquirer into 
truth does well to direct our attention.” 

Mrs. Newera said this with a little appear- 
ance of anger at this young man’s pertinacity. 

“ Not in the spirit in which Miss Martineau 
conducts the business,” he replied, sharply. 
‘ Her prejudices start up every moment, 
making one apply to her case what Carlyle said 
of Voltaire,—‘ He ardently warred against 
Christianity, without understanding, beyond 
the mere superficies, what Christianity was.’ 

‘ But you do confess that there are difficul- 
ties?’’? Mrs. Newera inquired. 

‘ None to those who are accustomed to’ in- 
quire only whatrevelation has actually taught, 
and who then submit their reason to that rey- 
elation, without presuming to speculate on the 
| causes, fitness, or inscrutable mysteries con- 
| nected with the discoveries made to man by 
| that revelation. The doctrines of Christianity, 
| 
| 
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as well as those of the Mosaical dispensation, 
are only difficult to the minds of those who, 
assenting to the evidences of revelation as suf- 
| ficient to warrant: its reception, suppose them- 
| | selves invested with the power of rejecting the 
| conclusions thus supported by evidence, if their 
reason cannot comprehend them, or 1f they are 
opposed to their preconceived notions of what 
might, probably, be expected from a divine 
revelation.’’ 
« You are tremendously professional,” Mrs. 
Newera remarked, feigning a yawn. ‘‘ But, 
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ei 
Mr. Murray, if, amidst what you call the evi- 
dences of revelation, an acute mind perceives 
where history and what may be termed myth 
blend, surely it were slavish or bigoted to 
desist fr om reasoning on a point which so 
strikes one’s perceptions ?”’ 

‘ Where men may reason men may err, 
Mrs. Newera ; and what has Miss Matineau, 
to do with myths? All her notions of them 
are gleaned from others, and I could give you 
a list of all the books from which she culls her 
pet poisons, crowning it with her last studied 
work, the Hebrew Monarchy, more dangerous 
than her own, because attempting more, No, 
if Miss Martineau must work at myths, let her 
attempt to detach fable from truth in the his- 
tory of Mother Hubbard’s dog. But I mane made 
you angry,’ Mr. Murray added, rising ; “and 
it makes me angry to think of an old woman 
sitting down in the full blaze of day, and, be- 
cause she holds an umbrella between herself 
and the sun, wishing to persuade herself and 
others that the sun has nothing to do with the 
light which she enjoys.’ 

“How glad I was that this impertinence was 
put a stop to by the entrance of visitors! and 
how glad I was to find that the next name in 
my carte de voyage wasthat of a county mag- 
istrate, residing, at least, seven miles front 
Knighton, and so Ne the reach of this 
crusading curate. Squire Fortescue, his lady, 
two daughters, and a son, all turned me over 
as I lay ¢ on the drawin g-room table, though nov- 
els and periodicals seemed to them “ metal 
more attractive.”’ Still, they certainly set up 
for literary people, and occasionally discussed 
my merits, —ın that vague way, however, 
that it was I only who knew how little of my 
contents had arrived at their knowledge. They 
had the same power of fixing on salient parts 
of the narrative, that a Highlander has of 
springing to the jutting rocks in a mountain 
stream. They knew of my mother’s walks in 
the desert of fourteen miles a-day, which they 
affected to disbelieve. They knew who the 
Russian countess was, who had evinced almost 
as much enthusiasm in a Christian temple as 
my mother had shown in a heathen one. The 
knew of the greatness thrust on ‘ Mr. E.” by 
the exacting sheik, which they persisted in 
considering an episode, inserted as a set-off to 
the task she had imposed on him of reading 
the unpublished journal,—a sugar-plum with a 
pill, in fact. How tired I got of these people ! 
And, strange to say, they paid a shilling fine 
for detaining me beyond the time I was allot- 
ted to pass with them. At length I was 
released, and got into another cozy vicarage. 
How congenial to my feelings was the first 
fortnight 1 spent there! I was read without 
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| comment, but with intense attention ; while 
| Herodotus, Hengstenberg, Gliddon, Heeren, 
Cory’s Ohronology, and other learned works, 
were constantly referred to. I heard no opin- 
ion passed upon me, until, one evening, the 
| vicar, entering from a ramble, addressed his 
wife, who was holding my last volume in her 
| hand, with the question,— 

“Why do you look so serious, Mary ? ” 

“T have just finished Miss Martineau’s 
book,”’ she replied ; ‘‘ and I was half wishing, 
half praying, that a strong, crushing refutation 
of all these errors, may appear in the next 
Review. Am I wrong?” 

I prieked up my ears for the ‘answer,— 
dog’s-ears, be it known, which the Fortescues 
had left on my pages; however, the answer 
was not very pleasant. 

‘Your enmity is quite justified. 
decidedly a most mischievous book.’ 

Mischievous! How I abhor an epithet so 
| universally applied to unruly pot-boys, high- 
mettled monkeys, and Chartist speeches ! 

‘‘Ttis no small calamity for a living man to 
be robbed of a living faith,’ Mr. Denyer con- 
tinued ; “and Miss Martineau has attempted 
the robbery in a wanton and covert manner. 
She has thrown the glove, however, and I, too, 
hope that a champion may be found in Chris- 
tendom to pick itup. If Miss Martineau had 
shown half the sympathy for the Christian 
which she has for the Egyptian idolator, the 
Jewish deist, the Mahomedan votary, one might 
have marvelled at the extent of her blindness, 
to whom light 1s no light ; but blindness is all 
one should have brought against her. But 
there is a decided spirit of antagonism towards 
Christianity, under the specious guise of a 
well-told tale of personal adventure, which calls 
for some demonstration in return. ‘There is, 
also, much inconsistency in her book; for 
while, by her words, she virtually accuses of 
imposture the Divine Being she so affectedly, 
and therefore irreverently calls ‘ the Teacher,’ 
she still shows a qualified devotion. And 
though she seems to look on the Almighty’s 
dealings with His people through Moses and his 
Antitype as a salutary cheat, of which she and 
some others are cognizant,—thus instituting 
herself a sort of juggler’s confederate,— 
still she appears to own a heart equal to the 
worship of the Omnipotence, whose powers she 
so vainly tries to cireumscribe.”’ 

‘ Poor Miss Martineau ! ”’ 
said, sorrowfully. 


This is 
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‘She certainly has some 


better aspirations, shown, I think, by her inter- 
est in Jerusalem, which, even in by-gone 
years, has made her familiar with its locality.”’ 

“]J differ with you there,” Mr. Denyer re- 
‘ Do you recollect reading of a book 


plied. 


written on Shakspeare’s play of the Tempest, | 


where all the erudition of the author was em- 
ployed to discover and fix the locality of 


Prospero’s island? I think the genius of 
Shakspeare was about as well appreciated by 
this person as—I speak it reverently—the 
divinity of our Saviour by Miss Martineau.”’ 


‘ You are as severe as I wished the reviewer | 


to be,”’ Mrs. Denyer said, smiling. 

‘“‘T have greater cause for spleen,” he an- 
swered. : 

‘ Here is a book, incontestably of an evil 
tendency, by some strange mischance going the 
round of a book-club, chiefly composed of 
clergymen, for the amusement of whose families 
these books are principally circulated. And 


though I feel that Mr. Arden can hardly be | 


aware of the dangerous character of the book 
he has thus sent round to shed its poison, still, 
as a stranger, I experience a delicacy in hint- 
ing it to him. However, the book goes to- 


morrow to Yeldon Castle ; before it gets again || 


into young hands, I will try and see Mr. Mur- | 


ray. He is intimate with the Ardens, and 
may devise some plan.”’ | 

I was sent to Yeldon Castle, and there found 
one of my brothers, sent down by Churton. I 
bad no opportunity of inquiring into the nature 
of his treatment. The countess opened my 
title-page, and then gave orders for me to be 
forwarded to General Gascoigne. 
something to the earl about ‘straining at 
gnats and swallowing camels;’’ and that half 
the credulity which fostered a belief in mes- 


merism might establish a tolerably warm disci- | 


ple of Johanna Southcote ; but as I was not 
obliged to take such general reflections as ad- 
dressed to my respected mother, I gave no 
heed to them. 

General Gascoigne commenced. reading me 
with as much vigor as forty years passed in 
India had left him. I was placed on a reading- 
desk before him; the bell-pull was fastened to 
his chair, and silence reigned throughout the 
apartment. I fancied I was approved ; but 
felt a little startled when the old general sud- 
denly gave a violent twitch to the bell. 

‘Send Miss Gascoigne down,” was the 
brief order given.“ 

In five seconds a timid-looking girl appeared 
at the door. 

“Miss Gascoigne, the author of this book 
defends the worship of cats and other minor 
animals ; you will be so good, when you read 


She said |) 
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the passage, to repeat at the same time the |: 


fourth verse of the 20th chapter of Exodus.’ 


Miss Gascoigne bowed and withdrew. The | 


general’s studies were resumed : again the bell 


was rung, and Miss Gascoigne appeared to | 


order. 


{ 
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| cheap loose garment, warranted not to spot 


‘Miss Gascoigne, though the author of 
this work, with a commendable tenderness for 
the feelings of the people she is among, veils 


| her face, that she may not startle the preju- 
dices of the chance African in her path, she 


scruples not to offend the equally harmless pre- 
judices of the majority of her own country- 
men, by irreverent remarks on all they hold 
holy. Yes, Miss Gascoigne, she does not hesi- 
tate, on the hypothesis that the sacred Serip- 
tures are a collection of myths or legends, to 
banish God from His creation, destroy the no- 
tion of a Providence, and give the lie to the 
Law and the Prophets. Miss Gascoigne, when 


you peruse this book, please to repeat the 


nineteenth verse of the twenty-second chapter 
of Revelation, and to consider that it applies 
to the whole of scripture.’ 

The next day Miss Gascoigne was not sum- 
moned tothe library. People little know how 
much a day’s quiet reading repays one for the 
agony of the printing-press. On the third day, 
again she was sent for ; again she stood at the 
door in mute attention. 

‘ Miss Gascoigne,” the general commenced, 
“the author of this work seems disposed to 
undervalue the Christian religion, on the score 
of the greater number of converts made to 
Mahomedanism. She is apparently not aware 
that the regions of the East would number 
miles with European inches; and that if there 
is anything to scatter, the wider the field, the 
wider must the object be scattered. But there 
are further reasons for the inequality she mis- 
interprets, which, with my slight acquaintance 
with the Hast, I could at once explain, when 
the opportunity may occur. Miss Gascoigne, I 
wish, however, to make one remark to you. 
A tailor advertises tight-fitting suits, which ad- 
mit of no relaxation of position, and confine 
the wearer to an entire new attitude. Wrinkle 
or spot would be disgracefully conspicuous on 
these clothes, which allow of no letting out or 
taking in ; which, in short, when once adopted, 
must be the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever. Another artisan in apparel, advertises 
a loose-hanging garment, which can be wore 
over any other threadbare habit. Formed ofa 
material warranted not to show dirt, and on 
which even blood-spots are not easily seen, it 
is a garment in which you may eat, drink, and 
sleep; and though not unbecoming, from the 
prevalence of the mode, it may be worn large 
enough to wrap round a man and as many 
wives as he can afford to keep. Miss Gas- 
coigne, I would ask you one question, — 
Which tailor, do you imagine, would procure 
the quickest custom —the vendor of the tight 
fitting, casily-blemished suit, or that of the 
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Miss Gascoigne considered the last would 
sell fastest. 
‘Very well,” said the imperturbable general, 
‘when you read Miss Martineau’s compara- 
tive view of the converts to Christianity and 
to Mahomedism, please to bear in mind the 
irksomeness of a tight coat and the comforts of 
a paletot, or what in my time was emphatically 

called, a wrap-rascal.’’ 

Thus proceeded General Gaseoigne’s study 
Every little novelty, 
every Socinian eecentricity, every bold thought, 
borrowed from Rosenmüller or others, was as 
quickly confided to Miss Goscoigne with what 
the General conceived an antiseptie remark 
from himself. At length he rang the bell 
more violently than ever ; and, scarcely wait- 
ing for the appearance of his daughter at the 
door, exclaimed, — 4 

“ Miss Gascoigne, the author of this work ' 
knocks under. She has visited and left Da- 
mascus, without presuming to touch upon the 
conversion of St. Paul. If she admits that, 
and the authenticity of his epistles, the poor 
thing may still take her place among the | 
worshippers of the Trinity.” 

Instead of making my way into Miss Gas- | 
coigne’s study, I was rather surprised to find | 
myself one morning reversing the order of | 
book-clubs, and making a retrograde move- | 
ment back to Ayling Vicarage. If I was 
astonished, Mr. Arden was a little more so 
on reading the note which accompanied me. 


Gen. Gascoigne’s compliments to Rev. John 
Arden, and hopes, for the sake of the younger 
part of the Knighton Book-club, and of Chris- 
tianity in general, that he will take some meas- 
ures to withdraw Eastern Life from the club. 


Mr. Arden turned the note in his hand as 
maidens do valentines, and then called his 
daughter. Atthe very moment she came run- 
ning to him with her hand full of letters she 
had just taken from the postman. 

“Tam sure, papa, here is an invitation 
from Yeldon Castle,” she said. ‘‘ Do open 
it.” | 

The indulgent old vicar forgot the general 
in his desire to oblige his child, and read 
aloud, — 

Dear Mr. Arden, —I do think Eastern Life 
a very objectionable book. For the sake of the | 
young people, whose opinions are not so well | 
confirmed as your dear girls’ may be, do you not || 
think it would be better to withdraw it from the | 
club ? Ever sincerely yours, 

C. Yeldon. 


Annie shook from head to foot. Emma, 
who had joined the party to inspeet the letters, 
knew not how to assist her in this dilemma. A 
dark eloud passed over Mr. Arden’s brow, but 
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he said nothing, while opening a note almost 
mechanically. He started, and looking angrily 
at Annie, as he read, — 


Dear Sir, —I hope on hearing of the sensa- 
tion which Eastern Life has caused in our book- 
club, you will exempt me from all participation 
in the ill-tempered things said respecting it. 
admire the book as much as I do your liberality 
of idea in bespeaking it. Yours truly, 

PHRYNE NEWERA. 


“Oh, papa, do not look at me so !? the 
poor girlexclaimed. ‘‘ We were afraid to tell 
you what a wicked book it is.”’ 

At this moment Mr. Murray was announced. 
After a hurried greeting, he asked to speak to 
Mr. Arden alone; and then informed him he 


came from Mr. Denyer on the subject of 


Eastern Life, tien going the circuit of the 
book-club. What a conglomeration of persecu- 
tion! and how sick I was of all the phrases 
banales thrownat me! Suffice it to say, Mr. 


Murray just then recollected his brother, a 
student at Gottingen, had sent to him for a copy 
of Eastern Life; so my identical self was 
precisely what he wanted. My place was to be 
filled by the Queens of England; and the 
sisters were to be well scolded for their want 
of candor respecting ‘‘ Annie’s wicked book.” 
I am inditing this lament from Gottingen, 
with a schnapps besprinkled cover, and a cigar 
marking my most spicy page. I live among 
congenial spirits; still I feel it banishment, 
and lack the spirit with which Coriolanus 
viewed the same circumstances. My Magna 
Mater may have more of the Roman, and hear 
but ‘‘the common cry of curs,”” in the voices 
which discard the poor offspring from the 
Christian’s library ; if not, and this, my Lament, 
should reach her, perhaps she will devise some 
plan to keep my brethren out of country book- 
clubs; or, at least, get up some editions as 
shoemakers do boots, for ‘‘ country wear.” 
Fraser's Magazine. 


Translated for the Daguerreotype. 


SKETCHES TAKEN DURING A SUMMER RAMBLE. 


BY EDWARD BOAS. 


I. — Near Reaenspura. 


A broad stream winds in a very circuitous 
course through a green and fertile valley. 
Against the horizon are marked the towers of 
an ancient city. Along the left bank of the 
river there is a range of rocky heights, which 
are for the most part covered with low brush- 
wood. As you follow this range with your 
eye, you perceive that on leaving the city it is 
composed of calcarious limestone ; at a bend 
in the river this formation suddenly breaks off, 
and the remainder is dark-colored granite. 
The geologist stands at this spot, and, as he 
muses upon the phenomenon, strives to solve 
the great problem of the formation of the 
earth. 

On the summit of two neighboring peaks 
of granite are two buildings which form a 
strange contrast. Here we behold a gray, 
crumbling ruin, which dates from the middle 
ages. Its massive towers are broken; green 
vegetation bursts out from between the huge 
stones; the stairs have disappeared ; and the 
blue sky and the golden sun shine freely into 
the wide, roofless halls. Close by, upon the 


brow of another hill, there rises up, white,’ 


new, and glittering, a superb Grecian temple. 
Lofty, magnificent columns support the roof ; 
a splendid ascent of stone steps leads up to 
the entrance ; all the skill of Hellenic art has 
been expended upon this architectural master- 
piece. 

But how do these two buildings, so different 
in their characters, come into such close prox- 
imity? Are they to be the stage for a gigan- 
tic representation of Goethe’s Helen? Does 
Faust, the dark son of German romanticism, 
dwell in the deserted ruin ? Has Helen, the 
most perfect representation of Grecian beauty, 
taken up her abode in the glittering temple ? — 
No, the old castle is called Regenstauf; the 
new pile of columns is the Walhalla of King 
Louis of Bavaria. The towers in the back- 
ground belong to Regensburg, and the stream 
that winds through the valley is the Danube. 

Some small figures were slowly moving up 
the enormous steps which lead to the Wal- 
halla. Seen from the valley they must have 


| looked like flies, for the hillis high; but a 


nearer approach would have shown them to be 
human beings, and I too was among them. 
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The rays of the sun were reflected with a 
scorching heat from the white stone; large 
drops rolled down our faces, and we were 
heartily rejoiced when at length we stood be- 
fore the portico of the colossal structure. We 
entered, and suffered our feet to be clothed 
with socks of felt, in order that we might 
leave no marks to disfigure the floor, But in- 
deed it is extremely beautiful, composed of 
brilliantly white and dark-red marble, and, in 
a word, the interior of the Walhalla dazzles the 
senses by the beauty of its proportions, and 
the richness of itsdecoration. It is composed 
entirely of stone and metal; no ornament 
which architecture can employ has been for- 
gotten; polished marble, gold, and brilliant 
colors unite to form an unrivalled whole. 
There is but one thing to destroy the im- 
pression which it makes upon the beholder. 
What is the purpose of this gigantic structure ? 
Those little tablets high up on the walls, 
those tiny busts, look like accidental orna- 
ments, and do but destroy the harmony of the 
vast, empty space. Is it here that all the 
glory, the pride, and the immortality of Ger- 
many are treasured up?* In that country 
which is the heart of Europe, have not more 
persons than these lived who have deserved 
the crown of laurel? Germany comprises 
thirty-nine states, contains as many million 
inhabitants, has celebrated the thousandth anni- 
versary of her independent existence,—and is 
this the sum of all her greatness ?— No! 
Party-spirit has distributed the rewards, and 
withheld them from men whose names are dis- 
tinguished in the annals of fame. Or is 
Luther worth less than the arch-bishop Paris 
Lodron, of Salzburg, of whom most visit- 
ors hear for the first time in the Walhalla ? 
Was Gustavus Adolphus less a German than 
Charles XII.? Was he less brave than 
Wallenstein? Is Hegel of less value to us 
than Peter Henlein of Nuremberg? Is Jean 
Paul really inferior to Saint Mechtildis, and 
has the Count of Schaumburg-Lippe done 
more for us than Joseph II. ? — But why do 
I ask? There is no one to give me an 
answer; no one who is accountable. ‘This 
Walhalla, which has borrowed its name from 
northern heathenism, its form from polythe- 
istic Greece, and the greater part of its in- 
mates from the calendar of saints, is but the 


* The Walhalla was erected by the present king of 
Bavaria, who is a most munificent encourager of the 
fine arts, in order to serve as a monument to all 
great names in German history. But as he has, un- 
til lately, been wholly guided by the Jesuits, none 
but true sons of the Roman Church have been able 
to gain admittance among the “ worthies.”” It is 
supposed that a different course will now be adopted. 

Ep. Dag. 
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magnificent result of a royal whim; it is no 
national monument to German greatness. 


II. — Tur Jesurrs 1N tae Tower. 


On the summit of a hill close by Linz there 
stands a strong round tower, built of gray 
stone, and bomb-proof. By its side there is a 
small church, and both these buildings belong 
to the Jesuits. How came the black brethren 
into this tower ?— Maximilian d’Este pro- 
posed in the year 1826 to fortify the town of 
Linz in anew method, by means of a girdle 
of armed towers, which should be connected 
with one another by subterranean passages. 
On yonder height he built one as an experi- 
ment, and the Jesuits petitioned to be allowed 
to occupy it “ provisionally.” And so it hap- 
pens that now, after a lapse of twenty years, 
they are immovably fixed there. 

The outer gate was open, but on entering 
we soon reached an inner door of oak, where 
we were obliged to resort to a bell-handle. A 
small slide opened, and through the I. H. 8. 
of the iron grating we caught a glimpse of a 
dark physiognomy. When we had expressed 
our desire to ascend the tower, we heard the 
rattling of keys; the door opened, admitted 
us, and was immediately locked behind us. 
We were in the power of the Jesuits, and I 
could not refrain from an involuntary shud- 
der. The ‘‘seminarist’’ who admitted us 
could not be more than twenty years of age. 
He wore the black robe of the order, his hair 
was cut short, and his face was pale; a nery- 
ous twitching distorted his features. His 
colorless lips were pressed closely together, 
and down-cast eyes completed the portrait of a 
Jesuit. 

In the entrance-hall we did not notice any- 
thing remarkable. A small stair-case led 
into the basement, and we looked down into 
the kitchen. Some Jesuits were busy about 
the hearth, their bare arms forming a strange 


contrast to the dark cowls in which they were 


enveloped. The smell which arose from the 
underground region was not grateful to our 
olfactory nerves, and we followed our silent 
guide up the winding stairs. Every where 
we saw nothing but closed doors; the build- 
ing seemed to be totally uninhabited, and yet 
its cells are occupied by a multitude of Jes- 
uits. Pictures of Ignatius Loyola and other 
worthies * decorated the white-washed walls. 
We continued to hope that we should come to 
something interesting, and thus we mounted 
from story to story, until at last we stepped 
out upon the flat roof. , 

The whole of Germany cannot perhaps af- 
ford a more glorious view than that which we 
here enjoyed. Linz is a very picturesque 
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town, and is so lovingly embraced by the 
smiling landscape, that it is impossible to 
imagine a more beautiful panorama. Linz has 
a peculiar charm for strangers, and yet it has 
no splendid buildings, no gorgeous churches, 
such as are seen in most of the towns of 
southern Germany. Even in Regensburg, 
| that sombre city of narrow, crooked streets, the 
cathedral has a striking and solemn beauty, 
and its arches are tall and graceful, like lilies 
carved out of stone. But Linz requires no 
such ornament; it is fresh and full of life. 
When you enter the town, you feel the south ; 
you feel the proximity to Italy. The lofty 
and airy houses, the steep and busy streets, 
the gushing fountains, the green trees, the 
pretty maidens in their singular national cos- 
tume, the life and bustle, —all this on a 
warm summer evening makes you feel as if 
you were in Lombardy; and the Austrian 
soldiers who crowd the streets do not destroy 
the illusion. The town lies scattered on the 
sides of hills, which are covered with foli- 
age to their very summit. Villages, houses, 
and churches peep out from among the dark 
woods and the yellow cornfields. And the 
Danube, like a huge water-snake, pours its 
broad strong flood along the side of the town. 
I love the Danube above all rivers. I was 
acquainted with it at Donaueschingen, where, 
like a weak child, it rises from its cradle; I 
was acquainted with it in Hungary, where, 
like a wild Magyar, brawling and foaming it 
rushes towards the Black Sea. But from 
Regensburg downwards it appeared strange 
to me, for its banks were monotonous, almost 
tame. It is only on reaching Passau that 
it attains its full beauty. Between forest- 
crowned hills it flows along in perpetual wind- 
ings; here and there a town or a ruin breaks 
the uniformity. At last the valley expands ; 
a picturesque town seems to hasten forward to 
meet the steamboat, and Linz is reached. 
While from the parapet of the round tower 
we admired the fertile valley of the Danube, 
the young Jesuit waited for us at the door 
which opens upon the roof, and then silently 
led us down the winding stairs. The same 
death-like stillness reigned in the whole build- 
ing, and when the bolts were fastened be- 
hind us, and we stood without on the open 
road, I breathed more freely ; for, I confess it, 
I had been-afraid. Being somewhat ashamed 
of this feeling I concealed it, but one of my 
companions, an old colonel, who had foug'it a 
score of battles and had often been exposed to 
the fire of hostile batteries, smoothed down his 
gray moustache and said, ‘‘ Thank God that we 
are out of that hole; I was in fear and tremb- 
ling, all the time we were there.”? 


= We walked round the building; but al- || 


though the window-curtains were not drawn, 
we could perceive no trace of any living be- 
ing. We then entered the church which was 
open, and quite empty. It was decorated in 
the usual style of the Jesuits. Over the altar 
there are high windows of a deep yellow color, 
and the light of day assumes a fiery hue, 
streaming through the church like the flames 
of purgatory. The pictures which hang 
against the walls have the same character of 
Jesuitism. The faces have all a wry, distort- 
ed expression ; even the Holy Virgin wears an 
appearance of mock-humility. But the Pope 
is represented in magnificent attire, and with 
a full and sensual countenance. 

Long after we had left the tower behind 
us, I could not divest myself of the shudder- 
ing sensation which had gained such a mas- 
tery over me; even the bright eyes of the 
pretty peasant girls were unable to dissipate 
my fears. 


III.— An ADVENTURE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


The river Traun forms a large and beautiful 


lake in the midst of the Alps, and on its. 


border lies the town of Gmunden. The 
houses are as white as snow, the church 
steeple is tall and tapering, the background is 
formed by hills clothed in luxuriant verdure, 


and the whole is reflected in the crystal waters : 


of the lake. From the opposite side the Alps 
look down with solemn yet benign counte- 
nance; light clouds hang about their brow, 


from which descend from time to time short | 


but smart showers of rain. A small steam- 
boat is lying in the harbor of Gmunden, — 
and the deck is crowded with a motley com- 
pany, among whom two lovely girls in the 
national costume, with black silk braided into 
their long tresses, are conspicuous. There is 
nothing to spoil the fresh rural scene, except a 
noble banker from Vienna with a wadded coat 
and a gold eye-glass. 

The anchor was soon weighed, and we rushed 
through the foaming waves. On both sides 
of us steep rocks rose almost perpendicularly 
out of the water, and the heights were crowned 
with dark pine woods ; soon they approached 
nearer to each other, and the steamboat had 
reached the end of its voyage. 

An old man was standing on the shore, and 
offering Alpine roses for sale; I seized a 
bunch and placed them in my hat, and pre- 
pared to ascend the mountain. Several of 
the passengers joined our party, and we set 
out, laughing and singing, with the intention 
of descending to Ischl before the evening 
closed. Oh, how different are these Alps 


from our raw northern mountains! Their out- 
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lines are so clear and pure, that they seem to 
swim in the atmosphere. The Riesengebirg 
and the Harz have their stately heights, but 
their outlines are harsh, their forms are cold. 
| Here the summits are almost lost in light; 
sparkling mountain streams spring out from 
the walls of rock ; larches, with their delicate 
light-green foliage, rustle on the edges of the 
precipice, and with the dark pine trees form a 
pleasing mixture of light and shade. How 
much we had to admire, to examine, and 
to take with us! One found a remarkable 
geological specimen; another picked a fra- 
grant bunch of lilac cyclamen; a third 
sketched a peasant in a green velvet jacket 
| and scarlet vest. The hours flew by without 
|| our thinking of time, and we had ascended 
to aconsiderable height. Suddenly the trees, 
the rocks, and the waterfalls, were glowing with 
the light of the setting sun. We hastened 
our steps, but it was in vain ; long before we 
| could -reach the valley dark shades lay all 
"around us. 
| Now we called a council of war. As none 
| of us knew the way, and we feared that we 
| might lose ourselves in the woods, and as we 
| had a sufficient supply of provisions, and some 
well-filled travelling-flasks, we resolved to rest 
| until midnight, when the moon would rise, 
and her light would enable us to proceed. 
| Only one of the party, a ducal chamberlain, 
| opposed our proceedings; he laughed at our 
cowardice, and, declaring that he would sleep 
| comfortably at Ischl, started alone. 
| We wiled away the time with pleasant con- 
| versation until the silvery light of the moon 
| began to glitter through the dark foliage ; then 
each man seized his staff, and walking rapidly 
forwards, we reached, in about an hour, the 
edge of the wood. Here to our astonish- 
ment we found our late companion ; he looked 
bewildered, and terror was depicted upon his 
pale, moonlit countenance. We assailed him 
with questions, and he narrated his story with 
evident alarm. It appeared that soon after 
quitting the wood he perceived a house, which 
was built against a very high rock, and with a 
steep precipice in front, between which and 
the house there was only a narrow path. The 
brave youth prepared to follow this path, but 
on approaching the house he discovered an 
enormous black dog, who was evidently pre- 
pared to defend the pass, and whose attitude 
showed that he was ready to spring upon the 
| first assailant. Our friend hesitated, and 
from a distance threatened the monster with 
his stick, but it was to no purpose; the dog 
would not quit his post, but remained mo- 
tionless, with his jaws open, and his eyes 
fixed upon the unfortunate wanderer. An at- 
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tempt to rouse the people of the house by | 
shouting was also unsuccessful ; they were all 
asleep, and, as he did not dare to approach 
nearer, he resolved, not without fear of pur- 
suit, to retreat to the edge of the wood, where | 
he was found by us. 

After having heard the chamberlain’s story, 
we prepared to continue our journey, although 
he entreated us to wait till daybreak, when 
the inhabitants of the house would doubtless 
chain up the savage creature. We in our turn 
laughed at him, and said that six men armed 
with good sticks ought to be able to pass Cer- 
berus himself. As his entreaties were in vain 
he joined our forces, and we advanced, like an 
army eager for battle. Soon we saw ‘the 
white house in the moonshine, and, true 
enough, there was the terrible dog close beside 
the door. It was a beast of extraordinary 
size, as black as a coal, and with a broad shag- 
gy chest. Involuntarily we formed into close 
ranks, the chamberlain prudently occupying 
the centre. The creature uttered not a sound, 
which in dogs is considered a sign of a savage | 
disposition ; but our courage did not fail. At 
last we were quite close to him, and still he 
neither moved nor barked; we cautiously | 
stretched out our sticks towards him and dis- | 
covered, — that the black monster was re- | 
markably well painted upon the white wall of | 
the house, in the intention, no doubt, of 
frightening away theives.  : | | 

It may readily be imagined that the cham- 
berlain did not escape without a fair propor- 
tion of jokes, and that we were spared the 
rodomontades which he had inflieted upon us 
the preceding day. The sun had just risen 
when we reaehed Ischl, the bathing-place in 
which the fashionable world now delights to 
pitch its summer-tent. 

Telegraph. 


The French seem unable to achieve either | 
the fact or the eidolon of a Republic. The | 
competition for a symbolic figure, which began | 
“full of sound and fury,’’ has ended by “ sig- | 
nifying nothing.” Even French Art, it seems, | 
cannot attain to the ideal of a model Repub- | 
lie. Six hundred artists lent themselves to | 
the attempt—and the final failure is now be- | 
fore us. On the 23d of October, the Commit- 
tee appointed to decide ultimately on the 
twelve compositions selected from the six hun- | 
dred sketches, rejected all:—-and, as if in 
despair of the object, negatived a proposition | 
for submitting it to any further competition. | 
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THE ELIXIR OF BEAUTY. / 


The Ehixir of Beauty: A Book for the 
Toilet- Table. Clarke. 


No interference with Lady Blessington’san- 
nual being hereby meant, we beg leave to intro- 
duce a hand-book of Beauty! Such a casket of 
dainty devices, indeed, was certain to follow 
the more substantial offering of M. Saussure. 
“Politeness should have dictated, the ladies 
first,” as Mr Twigg might have said. But the 
precedence was not of our marshalling ; and 
courtesy being satisfied by protest, we will 
“sit” upon this manual with a respect due to 
the theme and to those whom it is intended to 
profit. 

A puzzle detains us at the outset. Can this 
homily, which is anonymous, be some sibylline 
leaf by the favorite of Miss Burney’s ‘‘sweet 
Queen,”’—good Mrs. Trimmer? Why else 
should the author have ‘‘downed”’ the spirits of 
Lily, Rose, Violet, and Lonicera* by remind- 
ing these and all other Flowers of Loveliness 
that Goodness is better than Beauty? Miss 
Lambert knows that they worked that lesson 
years ago in cross-stitch on their samplers,— 


Fair may the Rose be, but she fades with time, 
The Violet sweet, but quickly past its prime, &c. 


They got it by heart in their catechisms. 
They are aware that grass is green ; and—not 
looking for a repetition of the fact—were ex- 
pecting toilet-talk and cosmetic counsel. Far 
more to the purpose is it that they should be 
furnished with an exact list of defects such as 
they can remedy :— 

““ Such as stooping, carrying the head on one 
side, neglecting the teeth, taking insufficient air 
and exercise, turning in the toes, frowning, 
giggling, even squinting, pouting, and making 
faces. A dreadful catalogue, which our duty 
compels us to notice. 

More valuable instruction of a like quality 
follows. Ladies are apprized (p. 19)that ‘‘by 
thinking’’ harmonies of feature may be pro- 
duced. The snub-nose of a Corinna is a vast- 
ly different thing from that of a Cressida. 

tp. 24, Beauty may tremble when she hears 
that,‘‘under the influence of certain passions, 
as indifference, contempt, or unconcern, the 
surface’ of even a Tulip-Cheek’s complexion 
‘“ becomes dry and contracted, and will fre- 
quently present that appearance which is 


*“ Why Lonicera wilt thou name thy child?” 
I asked the gardener’s wife, in accents mild, 
We have a right,” replied the sturdy dame, 
And Lonicera was the infant’s name. 
Crabbe’s Parish Register. 
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commonly known by the name of goose-skin.’’— 
We always knew that ‘‘ Don’t Care came to 
a ball end,’’—but the awful particulars were 
never till now laid before us. But Stout is to 
be as much deprecated as Scorn :—the drink- 
ing of porter being denounced (p. 29) as ““ apt 
to give too much color.” 

The distiller of our Elixer wages war against 
caps ; and, with Macassar sympathies, thinks 
long corkscrew ringlets apostolic and heautiful 
when “ they fall unconfined and free over the 
snowy shoulders and swan-like necks of our 
British fair.” Possibly so:—but they are 
also a trifle in the way, except they be carried 
in the hand, after the fashion of Mrs. , the 
inimitable songstress, when she warbled ‘ The 
soldier tired.”” Nor are we to be ‘‘ knocked 
down’’ by Baily’s ‘‘ Eve at the Fountain,”’ pic- 
turesquely cited as an example. Paradise is 
one place—Piccadilly another. But our con- 
siderate author has in some small measure 
provided for the inconvenience adverted to. 
Beauty is to be indulged with ‘ a light bon- 
net ”” when ‘‘ engaged in domestic affairs,’— 
such as the whipping of cream—or children. 

Balsamically (the word is Madame D’ Ar- 
blay’s) are the teeth, the breath, the smile 
here moralized ; but space forbids us to follow 
the toilet-teacher. We agree with his dictum 
regading shoe-soles :—also that no interest is 
attached toi wet feet in spite of Beauty’s per- 
verse conviction to the contrary. On the 
subject of dress he is unpardonably vague. 
Could Moral Suitability’s self have dreamed 
that a treatise like this could have been issued 
with never a word (to express our meaning 
circuitously ) on the subject of Orinoline ? 
Then, as to ‘‘ making-up,’’ his views are any- 
thing but decided. Page 90 contradicts page 
59 on the lawfulness or unlawfulness of wear- 
ing rouge:—a vacillation to be blushed for. 
Our author is hardened and consistent enough 
in countenancing kindred figments and pig- 
ments. He can recommend Beauty, if she be 
carroty or when she grows gray, to ‘ submit 
to a pleasing transformation’’ and dye :—nev- 
er hinting at consequences so trifling as head- 
aches, weakened sight, et cetera. Nay, fur- 
ther, he holds it ‘‘in some instances excusa- 
ble”? to doctor the eyebrows! A code so 
utterly devoid of consistency staggers us. Shak- 
en in our faith, we give small heed to this 
Elixir-monger’s law laid down in the case of 
pink and blue shoes; and, what is worse, we 
hold cheap the artistically studious ‘‘ Lady of 


his acquaintance,”’ whom he trumpets as hav- 
ing been a model-dresser, and whose manner 
of procedure was as follows :— 


“Her manner was, in the beginning of the 
year, to have her face drawn in a little oval, ex- 
tremely like, and without fla.tery ; she had many 
dresses painted on a sort of isinglass, which she 
could clap upon the face of this oval, and ob- 
serve what colors, or subdivision of colors best 
became her complexion, I have seen her make 
the same face bear a becoming sadness, a down- 
cast innocence, a heedless gaiety, or a respectfnl 
attention, according to the different lights and 
shades that were thrown upon it by the applica- 
tion of the several dresses round the head and 
neck.” 


The Archduke Charles Hotel, 
Kürnthner Strasse, Oct. 7th, 1848. 

Who, at the commencement of the current 
year, would have imagined that this capital, 
which I had hitherto regarded as the Chef lieu 
du luxe et de la tranquillité, would become so 
suddenly changed ? 

Surely, the love of disorder and revolution 
must be deeply engrafted by nature in the 
human heart, to have caused the hitherto pacif- 
ic Viennese to break out as they have done. 
No one wonders at the unruly acts of a Parisian 
mob; achartist row every now and then is a 
matter of course in our own country, notwith- 
standing its general character for loyalty ; 
while an Irish rebellion excites no more sur- 
prise, and just as much ridicule as the bur- 
lesque of a successful tragedy. But a revolution 
in Vienna is incomprehensible. What had the 
Viennese to complain of? A capital more 
favored by its Government never existed, its 
inhabitants were as the children of a kind, in- 
dulgent father ; indeed, if there were a happy 
city of earth, it was Vienna, previously to the 
unlucky month of February, which has not 
only brought anarchy and confusion upon that 
unhappy country, France, but the tide of revo- 
lution having overflowed its banks, its waves 
have found an entrance into the Austrian 
capital, and transformed a loyal, quiet, and 
orderly people, into a set of discontented reb- 
els. 

The last time I wrote to you, was just as I 
was quitting Paris for Vienna, at the com- 
mencement of July. I had hoped that the 
sort of revolution that had previously taken 
place among them, would have contented my 
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This cannot be a lost treatise by Mrs. Trim- 
mer, but rather the work of a downright 
Pharisee or Loyola. The nature and good- 
ness of the pattern-excellence just described, 
slap our author’s prefatory maxims in the face 
somewhat sharply. Basta! There is no safe 
conduct in this book. Let Pulcheria, if she 
would slay club-men and torture Belgravian 
women, confide herself to her maid and her 
milliner, and put to the door such a Mr. 
Worldly-Wiseman as this; who, we suspect, 
in spite of all his “ simplieities,”’ carries in his 
pocket some Circassian Nigrine, or Turkish 
Jet Pencil, ‘‘ warranted to baffle Discovery’s 
self.”’— Atheneum. 


VIENNA DURING THE LATE INSURRECTION. 


friends, the Viennese, and I had made up my 
mind to a peaceable residence of several months 
in a city, where, as you are aware, I had for- 
merly passed so many happy days. To be 
brief, I had been staying ever since my arri- 
val at the hôtel from which this letter is dated ; 
occasionally, it is true, having my repose some- 
what disturbed by those unruly young fellows, 
the students, who, in England, would be kept 
in order with the rod, for the greater portion 
of them are mere boys. These ingenious 
youths imagine themselves to be cut out by 
nature, for constitution and republic makers, 
and are deluded into the idea of their being the 
regenerators of humanity: fortunately, how- 
ever, they have experienced a set-down, which 
will suffice them for at least some time to 
come. 

Yesterday, the 6th, Ihad just returned from 
a visit to Schoenbriin, and was taking my 
luncheon at the excellent restaurant affixed to 
my hôtel, when I heard some persons talking 
very loudly and energetically outside, and on 
looking through the window I perceived a 
number of National Guards (not dressed as 
they are in Paris, but in hideous black and 
yellow uniforms) running quickly in the direc- 
tion of St. Stephen’s cathedral. Anxious to 
learn what was going forward, I hastily quit- 
ted the hötel, and on reaching the open space 
before the cathedral, found a crowd congre- 
gated there, consisting of National Guards, 
chiefly from the Faubourgs, and students in 
their new revolutionary uniform. A large 
party was striving to sound the tocsin, while 
the black and yellow, or, as I will call them 
for shortness, the Imperialist National Guards, 
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| were opposing the attempt. These latter had 
entered the steeple of the cathedral, and sud- 
denly poured down a volley on the crowd be- 
low, by which several persons were killed and 
wounded : a dreadful yell now arose, and the 
armed men around me began to fire upon the 
National Guards in the church. As you may 
imagine, I tried to get away as fast as possi- 
ble, but this was no easy matter, for I was 
hemmed in by the crowd; but at length I 
| managed to get at some distance from the 
| scene of action, when I came upon a regiment 
| of Imperial soldiers, accompanied by artillery ; 
upon this I rushed through the porte cochère 
|| of a house, and running up stairs to the first 
_ || floor, with several other persons, who, like 
myself, were non-belligerents, I looked upon 
the fight that was taking place in the street be- 
low. The regular soldiers weré soon put to 
flight, and several cannon captured by the 
National Guards, (not the yellow blacks, ) the 
people and the students, or rather, as these 
latter term themselves, the Academic Legion. 
| AsI considered my quarters as anything but 
safe, I quitted the house during a tempora- 
ry lull, and went off to a Viennese friend of 
mine, who lived in the Graben. This, how- 
ever, was going out of the frying-pan into the 
fire, for shortly after my arrival a barricade 
was thrown up nearly opposite the house, which 
was attacked by some infantry and artillery. 
Soon afterwards a cannon-ball passed through 
one of the windows and buried itself in a mir- 
ror over the fire-place. Fortunately, no one 
was wounded by the pieces of broken glass. 
A few minutes afterwards the apartment was 
| entered by a dozen armed men, chiefly students, 
one of whom, addressing us very briefly, ex- 
claimed : 

‘ We have to apologize, gentlemen, for dis- 
turbing you, but we require the loan of this 
room to fire from,’’ and, without more ado, the 
party proceeded to open the windows and fire 
from them upon the military. You must be 
certain that I was by no means desirous that 
the insurgents should gain the day, upon this 
occasion ; but I must frankly confess that in 
this one instance, I did somewhat hope that 
the Imperialist soldiers might be repulsed from 
this quarter, for I felt assured that if the 
barricade below were taken, that the troops 
would enter the house and shoot every person 
in it, on account of the firing from the win- 
dows. My friend, who was a most loyal sub- 
ject to his Emperor, evidently entertained the 
same fears as myself, so that we both awaited 
the result in great anxiety. The defenders 
of the barricade, however, not only held good 
their own, but actually drove the troops from 
their position, and gained possession of the 
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with his court and escort of four thousand 


artillery after some very sharp fighting. Our | 
unwelcome visitors then retired, having civilly | 
thanked us for the use of the windows. ~ 
Shortly after this affair, several persons | 
called upon ‘my friend, bearing the lamenta- 
ble news of the murder of Count Latour, the | 
minister of war, who, after having been | 
stabbed in many places, had been hanged | 
up to a lamp-post opposite his own door, | 
notwithstanding the efforts made by M. | 
Smoka, * one of the vice presidents of the | 
Diet, to save the nobleman’s life. It was a | 
cold-blooded, ferocious deed, worthy of the |, 
demons that disgraced the first French Revo- | 
lution. I had dined at Count Latour’s only | 
two days previous to his murder. 
As the fighting had ceased in the environs 
of the Graben, I ventured to return towards | 
my hôtel. I came, however, almost immedi- | 
ately upon a picket of Imperialist troops; the 
soldiers of which, having arrested me, con- 
ducted me to their officer, who, on my inform- 
ing him that I was an Englishman, and pro- 
ducing my carte de séjour, allowed me to 
proceed, and at about seven o’clock I reached | 
my own quarters. ei 
The booming of eannon and the reports of | 
musketry kept me awake all night; and at | 
daylight, on my descending to the court-yard, | 
the master of the hötel informed me that the | 
arsenal had capitulated after a severe struggle. 
On going out into the streets, I found bar- 
ricades erected at almost every corner, which 
were being fortified by cannon. During the 
combat in the streets very few barricades had 
been raised, and the present ones were for the 
purposes of defending the city against any at- 
tack that might eventually be made, should 
the troops return. A good many dead | 
bodies were lying about, one, of which I re- 
cognized as that of a very handsome young | 
officer of the Imperial Guard, whom I had | 
frequently met in society. I must, in justice 
to the rebels, remark, that his corpse had not 
been plundered, although he wore several val- 
uable rings on his fingers, and round his neck 
was a beautiful Maltese chain, to which was 
suspended a gold chronometer, by Barwise, 
of London. I assisted in carrying the body 
into an adjoining house. 
At ten in the morning the news arrived 
that the Emperor had fled from Schoenbrün, 


cavalry, which was considered by the Vien- 
nese as an act of treachery on his part; as if 
they expected that his Majesty would quietly 
submit to their dictation, and surrender all 
his prerogatives, just because a handful of re- 


* Schuselka is probably meant. Ed. Dag. 
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: || bellious subjects chose to murder his minister 
| of war, and get up a rebellion in his capital. 
| Surely the Viennese might have contented 
| themselves with the immense concessions al- 
| ready granted them by their generous sove- 
| reign, had they possessed the slightest feeling 
| of gratitude. 
| sisting of ten thousand men, has quitted the 
| capital, and here we are under the rule of an 
| infuriated populace, whose power within the 

precincts of the city is unlimited. 


Anyhow, the garrison, con- 


AN re- 
spectable persons are naturally terror-struck. 
How all this will end, I know not; anyhow I 
will have no intention of quitting the place, as 
I consider it to be the best plan, in cases such 
as the present, to remain where one is. Those 
who quit Vienna at this moment, will in all 


probability find the country in a dreadful 
| state of disturbance, and will run the risk of 


being plundered and murdered by roving par- 
ties. Even when the Imperial armies attack 
the capital, which they are certain to do, be- 
fore long, should they regain possession of the 
city, foreigners will have nothing to fear, if 


| they keep quiet and refrain from meddling 


with what does not concern them. 
Oct. 31. 
Since writing the above, we have been go- 
ing through a series of events sufficient to 


satisfy the most ardent seeker after excitement ; 


for my part, I have had a little too much of 
it, for it is by a miracle only that I am alive. 
You must have seen in the newspapers many 
accounts of what has occurred since the com- 
mencement of the insurrection. At this mo- 
ment, thank heaven, Vienna is again in the 
power of its proper authoritics, and good meas- 
ures are being taken to ensure the preserva- 


tion of order. 


During the first few days that followed the 
departure of the troops, matters within the 
city went on without much disturbance, and 
had it not been for the barricades which re- 
mained standing, and the constant parading of 
National Guards, the Academic Legion, and 
the armed populace, we should have scarcely 
imagined that we were in the midst of a be- 
sieged city. Contradictory accounts kept 
coming in. At one moment we were in- 
formed that the Hungarians had attacked Jel- 
lachich, and routed his army, while at other 
times it was asserted that the provinces were 
in open revolt, and were attacking General 
Windischorätz. Every succeeding day, how- 
ever, affairs became more serious, and the 
constant firing and booming of cannon proved 
to us that we were in the midst of war. I as- 


‘cended St. Stephen’s steeple several times, 


and could perceive the Imperial forces quar- 


tered around the city, and I felt assured in my 


mind that the place could not hold out against 
such well disciplined troops. At length, the 
attack began in real earnest, a proclama- 
tion found its way to within the glacis, by 
which Windischgrätz declared that every one 
found carrying arms should be immediate- 
ly shot by the Imperial troops. You may 


& 


imagine my dismay, when a counter-proclama- | 


tion was issued by M. Messenhauser, that 
every able-bodied man, whether foreign or na- 
tive, who should refuse to take up arms and 
aid in the defence of Vienna should be imme- 
diately shot. Bitterly did I repent of my not 
baving quitted Vienna on the outbreaking of 
the insurrection; for on the 29th, a band 
of armed men entered the Archduke Charles 
hôtel, and forced me and several other foreign- 


ers, among whom was a Dutch Quaker, to. 


accompany them to Leopoldstädt, to assist in 
defending that Faubourg against the troops. 
On arriving there, we were compelled to fire 
from a barricade which was being attacked 
by a battalion of Grenadiers of the Guard. 
There was no use expostulating, for several 
infuriated insurgents in our rear levelled their 


muskets at our heads, and swore that they 


would blow out our brains should we make 
any attempt at escape. I remained for some 
time in the midst of the firing, and you may 
easily imagine the feelings of a peaceable man 
like myself, on finding himself in such a 
dreadful position. All around me appeared a 
dream, and I loaded and fired mechanically ; 
my shot indeed could not have occasioned 
much damage. At length the barricade was 
carried, and the troops rushed forward, putting 
us to flight; I say us, for although with the 
troops in spirit, I was corpoteally with the in- 
surgents. It was a regular sauve qui peut, 
and I ran until I got among the ruins of a 
house that had been burned down and which 
were still smoking. I had not been long 
there before a company of Light Infantry 
passed by, following in the steps of the battal- 
ion by which the barricade had been taken. 
On perceiving their captain, I recognized him 
as a Baron de Lederer, with whom I had been 
many years acquainted. Darting from my 
hiding-place, I ran towards him, exclaiming, 
‘Lederer, my dear fellow, save me for the 
love of God,’ adding immediately afterwards, 
with a loud voice, in order to prevent the sol- 
diers from firing at me, ‘“ Vive l'Empereur, 
Vive Windischgrätz.”” Notwithstanding these 
precautions I narrowly escaped being shot 
down, and would, indeed, certainly have had 
my body riddled with bullets, had not the 
Baron recognized me, and taken me under 
his protection. I marched with the compan 


into the capital, over scenes of blood-shed and 
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horror, such as I fervently hope never to wit- 


ness again. 
Thank God, I am at this moment comforta- 


Memoir of Robert Blum. 


covering from the effects of my fright and 
bruises. Yours very truly 
Henry WALTER D’Aror. 


bly housed at the “ Archduke Charles,” re- | . Bentley’s Miscellany. 


MEMOIR OF ROBERT BLUM. 


In the Augarten, near Vienna, on the 9th 
November, was shot by order of the Imperial 
Commander, Prince Windischgrätz, RoBerr 
Brum, of Leipzig, publisher, the leader of the 
decided party of freedom in the Frankfort 
Assembly. His execution has caused an ex- 
traordinary sensation throughout Germany, and 
has been the subject’ of discussion in the As- 
sembly of National Representatives at Frank- 
fort, of which he was a member. The follow- 
ing is the official account of Blum’s execution, 
as given inthe organ of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, the Vienna Gazette :—‘‘In virtue of a 
sentence passed by martial law on the 8th in- 
stant, Robert Blum, publisher, of Leipzig, 
convicted on his own confession of speeches ex- 
citing to revolt, and of armed opposition to 
the Imperial troops, was, in virtue of a procla- 

| mation of Prince Windischgrätz, of the 20th 

| and 23d October, condemned to death, and the 
execution thereof carried into effect at half-past 
seven o’clock on the morning of the 9th No- 
vember, 1848, by powder and lead.” 

Blum is stated to have been arrested in the 
city hospital. He and his colleague, Froebel, 
went with an address to the Diet of Vienna. 
There is no proof of his having joined in the 
resistance of the Viennese, further than having 

|| been found lodged in one of the hotels. At 
six in the morning, on the day of his execution, 
he was informed of his sentence. He replied 
| that he expected it. A little before seven he 
arrived in an open van, with a guard of cuiras- 
siers, inthe Brigithenau. Both in the van, and 
during the fearful moments after leaving it, 
| Blum’s behaviour was manful and composed. 
Kneeling down, he tied the handkerchief over 
his eyes with his own hands. He fell dead at 
the first discharge, two balls having entered his 
| chest, and one his head. The body was con- 
veyed to the military hospital. 

Robert Blum was one of the most extraordi- 
nary of the political characters which late events 
in Germany have brought into prominent notice. 
Fearless, eloquent and earnest, he was the 
architect of his own fortune, and became a 
popular leader, at a time, and during scenes, 
when to be so was dangerous in the extreme. 


= 


His father was a laborer, engaged in loading 
and unloading vessels on the banks of the 
Rhine. He passed his earlier years at Cologne, 
assisting his father in his rude occupation. 
He afterwards obtained employment in the 
Cologne theatre—first, as cleaner of lamps, and 
subsequently as box-opener. Though ex- 
tremely awkward and ugly, he seems to have 
given satisfaction in this situation, and, during 
the many years he filled it, he spent his few 
leisure moments in cultivating his mind. At 
Leipzig, where he had the same office at the 
theatre, and later that of ticket-seller, he began 
to increase his income by writing small essays. 
These were much read, and brought him ac- 
quainted with the numerous litteraten, or 
authors, who live at Leipzig, as the centre of the 
bookselling trade of Germany. From the at- 
tention which he gave to the pure idiom, as 
spoken on the stage, he lost the vulgarity of his 
native Cologne dialect, and this, added to his 
natural eloquence, soon gave him a great as- 
cendency in the growing political agitation of 
the day. He now became the editor of various 
political and semi-political almanacs, his own 
articles in which attracted considerable at- 
tention. Ronge’s neo-Catholicism was adopted 
by him with the greatest ardor. His speeches 
inflamed the indifference of a great portion of 
the Leipzig Romanists, and he was considered 
the natural leader whenever a political crisis 
approached. In 1843, when the Romanist 
tendencies of Prince John of Saxony had ren- 
dered him temporarily unpopular, and a riot 
broke out in Leipzig, Blum gave a direction 
to the whole, subdued the furious mob into 
obedience to his will, and in the evening, rest- 
ing from his dictatorship, was found selling 
opera tickets, as usual. He married into a 
family residing in Leipzig, and became a book- 
seller. The events of March, 1848, made him | 
an active and indefatigable agitator from that 
time. His stentor-like voice, and the precision 
of his manner, rendered him a very popular 
vice-president in the famous Vorparlament at 
Frankfort, in the last days of that month, and 
his election at Leipzig was almost unanimous. 
In the German Parliament he was considered 
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by the Conservatives as one of the most dan- 
gerous leaders, principally on account of his 
being.a man of progress, and of his vast in- 
He was sent to 
Vienna, with four others, to represent the 
sympathies of the 120 who form the Radical 
party, for the popular movement in that capital 
— then in the hands of the Diet, and invested 
by the troops of Windischgrätz. Here his 
usual caution deserted him. According to all 


reports, his speeches were, without exception, 
of the wildest Jacobinical character. He stood 
prominent as a leader after the proclamation of 
the Prince, and he was the first sentenced to 
death. His execution is a gross breach of the 
law acknowledged throughout Germany, by 
which the persons of members of the German 
Parliament are safe until that assembly has 
granted permission for their prosecution. 


THE TOWN, ITS MEMORABLE CHARACTERS AND EVENTS.* 


Here we go up, up, up, 
And here we go down, down, downy, 
Here we go backward and forward, 
And heigh for London towny.”’ 


This is almost the pleasantest of Leigh Hunt’s 
many pleasant books. It is quite astonishing 
to contemplate the originality which he has the 
power of diffusing over subjects treated of by 
so many witers. The materials of such a work 
as this before us, are necessarily drawn from a 
thousand antiquarian writers, some of them the 
most leaden-headed of men, yet in the volumes 
there is not one dull page—not one chapter 
which does not carry the reader on to the end. 
It is a book which so enchains the attention, 
that it is absolutely difficult to lay itaside. In 
many of Mr. Hunt’s works there are passages 
addressed to peculiarities of taste which could 
not be sympathized with by those living beyond 
the conventional wishes which were appealed 
to. The grotesque and the whimsical were, it 
would so seem, affected. We were not dis- 
posed to be reminded of Montaigne or of Ad- 
dison, as often as our author wished to call 
Mr. Hunt, too, 
often seemed to be thinking, not of his subject, 
but of the way in which others would treat it. 


| The reader was in earnest while his author 
| seemed to be jesting, and this provoked mo- 
| mentary impatience. 
| where such exuberant good-nature, such ful- 
‘ness of heart, such a determination to be 
| pleased with everything and everybody, that 
| each successive work added to the number of 


Still there was every- 


Hunt’s friends; for it is impossible to think of 
him asa stranger, whether it is so happens that 
his readers may have met him ornot. For the 
last few years his publications, at least such of 
them as we have seen, have been for the most 
part reprints of his contributions to periodical 


* ‘The Town, its Memorable Characters and 
Events.” By Leigh Hunt. London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 1848. 


works; and to this, in part, perhaps, is to be 
ascribed the feeling, that although he must now 
have as gray hairs as any of his critics, he yet 
seems a young man, and a young man he cer- 
tainly is in heart and affections. 

It is not very easy to give an account of this 
book. We have said that Hunt’s style, in 
some of his works, is not free from something 
which, however natural, is not unlikely to be 
regarded by readers unfamiliar with his man- 
ner, as affectation. From this fault, aserious 
one, and which has done much to restrict the 
number of his readers, these volumes are wholly 
free. Nothing can be more perfectly English 
than the style is throughout. A few phrases, 
differing by their colloquial plainness from the 
ordinary language of the printed books of the 
present period, tell occasionally of the old 
writers, among whose works his favorite 
studies seem to lie; but this occurs not half as 
much, nor, to our tastes, half as pedantically, 
as in the works of Southey. Hunt’s is a grace- 
ful, natural style for the most part—resemb- 
ling spoken, rather than written language. In 
short, the book is a cordial, chatty, winter 
fireside book. We do not so much walk 
through London with him, as listen to him tell- 
ing of his walks. His sympathies are with 
the great men who have lived in London, rather 
than with London itself. The descriptions of 
buildings please us less than the associations of 
persons, often with the humblest lanes and 
thoroughfares ; and Mr. Hunt’s book is very 
rich in this sort of interest. The changes of 
manners from the earliest times to the period 
of which Mr. Hunt was personally a witness, 
are here very amusingly shown. If the book 
has afault, and one must be almost a reviewer 
to find one, it is that the thread of association, 


| which in this book unites topics most remote 
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from each other, is their accidental connection 
with some London street. Men that you 
never have thought of are presented naturally 
enough together to the mind of one who knows 
London well, by the accident of having been 
born, or lived—at intervals, perhaps of cen- 
turies—in the same locality ; but to all persons 
who know little of the great Babel, this link of 
association is one that does not ever suggest 
itself; and hence the contrasts are often very 
abrupt. The execution of Lord Russell, 
for instance, prepares us but ill for an election 
promise of the Duke of Newcastle, and the 
extraordinary accident by which it was kept. 
A very affecting passage from ‘‘Burnet’s His- 
tory,”’ and “Lady Russell’s Letters,” harmo- 
nize little with “a laughable and true story,”’ 
connected with the Duke of Newcastle, told in 
a curious miscellany, entitled ‘The Lounger’s 
Commonplace Book.” These, however, if 


| faults, are the faults of Mr. Hunt’s subject, not 


Br — 


his own ; and we doubt, indeed, whether they are 
faults at all. “There are,” says Goldsmith, 
“a hundred faults in this thing, and a hundred 
things might be said to prove them beauties.”’ 
This was an author’s preface to one of the most 
charming works ever written ; we speak of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield,’”’ of which we never saw 
one of one hundred faults, till pointed out by 
criticism, and in spite of the criticism we forget 
them whenever we read the book, which we 
have done again and again, and which we shall 
do again and again. Yet how easy would it 
be to write a review of it, exhibiting its im- 
possibilities and incongruities, and dealing 
with fiction as if it were fact, and as if the 
writer who had addressed the imagination were 
to weave his tale on the supposition that there 
was no such faculty in his reader—as if all 
these diflieulties which disturb the pedestrian 
critic, were difficulties or interruption at all to 
the winged faculty which overflies them alto- 
gether. We envy in Mr. Hunt the genial 
sympathies which make him think of every- 
thing in its true human aspect, which make 
him see, even in the most vicious states of soci- 
ety, such good asis in them—finding man, after 
all, everywhere, not a devil, but a ‘‘damaged 
archangel.” Of Johnson, surely, among the 
best things we know, is the tender judgment 
with which he regarded all error and all frailty 
—the defences which he perpetually made for 
his friends, whose outward acts were not ex- 
actly squared by conventional standards. Of 
this a hundred instances might be given. We 
take one from Boswell, with Mr. Hunt’s com- 
ment on the biographer. 

“Campbell,” said Johnson, “is a good man, 
a pious man. Iam afraid he has not been in 
the inside of a church for many years ; but he 


never passes a church without pulling off his 
hat. This shows that he has good principles.” 
“On this” (we quote Hunt), “says Boswell, 
in a note, I am inclined to think he was mis- 
informed as to this circumstance. I own lam 
jealous for my worthy friend, Dr. John Camp- 
bell. For though Milton could, without re- 
morse, absent himself from public worship, I 
cannot.” Now Hunt, like Johnson, teaches 
us to sympathize with all—to think a man may 
be religious who goes to church, and another 
who stays away,—to feel that there may be a 
good deal of stern independence becoming a 
great man, in Penn refusing to take off his hat, 
or honor, with bonnet-worship, his father, the 
old admiral ; and nevertheless imagine the old 
admiral by no means wrong in thinking this 
peculiarity of manners a very absurd one, and 
not the less absurd ‘‘for being elevated into 
theological importance.” The Quaker, re- 
fusing to take off his hat in a court of justice, 
may, if judged of by the thoughts actuating 
him in resistance, be easily a more fitting 
subject of admiration than the beadle, who 
removes it from the refractory disputant’s head. 
The latter, however, represents society seeking 
to maintain the decencies of life, and the value 
of Mr. Hunt’s catholic taste is this, that he 
exhibits the inner principle, justifying each. 
Men are happier—men are better—men are 
more forbearing—more charitable to each other 
—from the influence of such books as this. 
There is a pleasant poem of Leigh Hunt’s, in 
which he gives usa little story, from D’Herbe- 
lot, which illustrates happily the train of 
thought which his present book suggests. We 
may as well transcribe it :— 

‘ Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase, ) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight, in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold: 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold ; 

And to the presence, in the room, he said, 

‘ What writest thou?’ The Vision raised its head, 
And with a look, made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘ The names of those who love the Lord.’ 
‘And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘ Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still; and said, ‘I pray thee then, 

Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.’ 

The angel wrote, and vanished. THe next night 

It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had 


blessed ; 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 


The volumes before us contain, with some 
new matter, a good deal that Mr. Hunt had, 
some thirteen years ago, published under the 
title of ‘‘ The Streets of London,” in succes- 
sive monthly supplements to ‘‘ Leigh Hunt’s 


London Journal ;’ and the publishers, who it, | 
seems, look for a more extensive work by the } 


same author, have thought it desirable to re- || 


print this account of that part of London 
which extends from St. Paul’s to St. James’. 
To the volumes describing this portion of Lon- 
don, the name of ‘‘ The Town” is given, and 
we are told that ‘‘ the author may be encour- 
aged, by thereception which the present ven- 
ture may meet, to complete his account of 
London, by extending his researches east, west, 
north, and south ; making the whole cireuit of 
the town, and advancing with its streets into 
the very suburbs.” 


' The book is ornamentally printed, with a 
great number of illustrations, for the most part 
views of buildings, and with fancifully-designed 
initial letters and tail-pieces. The very bind- 
ing is extremely beautiful. Binding is becom- 
ing one of the fine arts, and the cover of the 
book is advertised as ‘‘ designed by W. Harry 
Rogers.” 


We may as well give the opening of the 
work. One page exemplifies as well as another 
the exceedingly happy conversational style in 
which the whole — for a few exceptions are 
not worth noticing — is written : — 


“In one of those children’s books which 
contain reading fit for the manliest, and which 
we have known to interest very grave and even 
great men, there is a pleasant chapter entitled 
Eyes and no Eyes, or the Art of Seeing. The 
two heroes of it come home successively from 
a walk in the same road, one of them having 
seen only a heath and ahill, and the meadows 


nothing, —the other, expatiating on his delight- 
ful ramble, because the heath presented him 
with curious birds, and the hill with the re- 
mains of à camp, and the meadows with reeds, 
and rats, and herons, and king-fishers, and sea- 
shells, and a man catching eels, and a glorious 
sunset. 

““ In like manner people may walk through 
a crowded city, and see nothing but the crowd. 
| À man may go from Bond-street to Blackwall, 
and, unless he has the luck of witnessing an 
accident, or get a knock from a porter’s burth- 
en, may be conscious, when he has returned, 
| of nothing but the names of those two places, 
| and of the mud thfough which he has passed. 
| Nor is this to be attributed to dulness. He 
| may, indeed, be dull. The eyes of his under- 
| standing may be like bad spectacles, which no 
| brightening would enable to see much. But 
| he may be only inattentive. Circumstances 
may have induced a want of curiosity, to 
which imagination itself shall contribute, if it 
has not been taught to use its eyes. This is 
particularly observable in childhood, when the 
love of novelty is strongest. A boy at the 
Charter-House, or Christ-Hospital, probably 
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don but the book-shops.”’ 


by the water side, and, therefore, having.scen | 
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cares nothing for his neighborhood, though 
stocked with a great deal that might entertain 
him. ‘He has been too much accustomed to 
identify it with his school-room. We remem- 
ber the time ourselves when the only thought 
we had in going through the metropolis was, 
how to get out of it; how to arrive, with our 
best speed, at the beautiful vista of home. 
And long after this, we saw nothing in Lon- 


There is a passage in Boswell, quoted by 
Hunt, in which he describes the amusement af- 
forded him by the contemplation of what a dif- 
ferent thing London is to different people. 
The politician thinks of it but as the seat of 
government in its many departments; the 
grazier as the great cattle-market; the mer- 
chant as the place where the business of the 
world is done; the lover of the drama as the 
place where the great theatres are, and so forth ; 
“ but the intellectual man,” and here Bozzy 
rises high above his ordinary self, “ is struck 
with it as comprehending the whole of human 
life in all its variety, the contemplation of 
which is inexhaustible.” 


Leigh Hunt’s Londen is intended to touch 
on all these subjects of interest. The book is 
to be everybody’s book. The grazier is here 
told of great graziers who lived in former days ; 
“of Bakewell, who had an animal that pro- 
duced him in one season eight hundred 
guineas; of Fowler, whose horned cattle sold 
for a value equal to that of the fee-simple 
of his farm ;’’ the money lover is told of 
the miser of old, who, after spending thousands 
at the gambling table, would haggle for a shil- 
ling at Smithfield. In describing St. Paul’s 
School we are reminded that there Milton 
was educated ; in passing Johnson’s-court we 
are told of the fine old man amusing himself, 
during his residence there, by imitating, for 
Boswell’s edification, the language of the Scot- 
tish heads of families, and proudly designa- 
ting himself Johnson of that tlk. The very 
names of the streets have their interests. Who, 
till reminded of it now, remembers when walk- 
ing in Fleet-street the river Fleet. There is 
not a sight or sound in London that this book 
does not aid us in connecting with additional 
associations ; and we have no doubt that our 
next visit to the “ Babylon of the Anglicans” 
will be rendered a pleasanter one, through the 
hundred incidents which this little book links 
together by .the tie of place. We have no 
hope of realizing objects to ourselves to the ex- 
tent that years of residence in London and the 
neighborhood have rendered possible to Mr. 
Hunt. We have nothing of the matter-of- 
fact imagination which could make us “feel 
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as if Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, Gay, Arbuth- 
not, the Club of the Mermaid, and the Beau- 
ties at Whitehall were our next door neigh- 
bors;’’ but we admit that there is much of 
truth in this pleasant exaggeration of the 
pleasurable feeling, and we listen with delight 
to the eloquent conversation of our gentle 
guide, who could work this wonder if any one 
could. 

We must place ourselves among the scenes, 
as we best can, and contemplate them shifting, 
under the spell of the magician, Time : — 


‘ Ancient British London was a mere space 
in the woods, open towards the river, and pre- 
senting circular cottages on the hill and slope, 
and a few boats on the water. As it increased, 
the cottages grew more numerous, and com- 
merce increased the number of sails. 

‘ Roman London was British London, in- 
terspersed with the better dwellings ofthe con- 
querors, and surrounded by a wall. It ex- 
tended from Ludgate to the Tower, and from 


| the river to the back of Cheapside. 


“ Saxon London was Roman London, de- 
spoiled, but retaining the wall, and ultimately 
growing civilized with Christianity, and richer 
in commerce. The first humble cathedral 
church then arose, where the present one now 
stands. 

“Norman London was Saxon and Roman 
London, greatly improved, thickened with 
many houses, adorned with palaces of princes 
and princely bishops, sounding with minstrelsy, 
and glittering with the gorgeous pastimes of 
knighthood. This was its state through the 
Anglo-Norman and Plantagenet reigns. The 
friar then walked the streets in his cowl, (Chau- 
cer is said to have beaten one in Fleet-Street, ) 
and the knights rode with trumpets, in gaudy 
colors, to their tournaments in Smithfield. 

“In the time of Edward I. houses were 
still built of wood, and roofed with straw, 
sometimes even with reeds, which gave rise to 
numerous fires. The fires brought the brooks 


into request; and an importance which has: 


since been swallowed up in the advancement 
of science, was then given to the River of 
Wells (Bagnigge, Sadler’s, and Clerkenwell, ) 
to the Old Bourne (the origin of the name of 
Holborn,) to the little river Fleet, the Wall- 
brook, and the brook Langbourne, which last 
still gives its name toa ward. The conduits, 
which were large leaden cisterns, twenty in 
number, were under the special care of the 
lord mayor and alderman, who, after visiting 
them on horseback, on the 18th of September, 
‘hunted a hare before dinner, and a fox after 
it, in the Fields near St. Giles.’ Hours, 
and after-dinner pursuits, must have altered 
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about a mile long and half-a-mile wide. Mod- 


marvellously since those days, and the body of 
aldermen with them. 

“ It was not till the reign of Henry V. that 
the city was lighted at night. 

“ The illumination was with lanterns, slung 
over the street with wisps of rope or hay. Un- 
der Edward IV., we first hear of brick houses ; 
and in Henry the Highth’s time, of pavement 
in the middle of the streets. ‘The general as- 
pect of London then experienced a remarkable 
change in consequence of the dissolution of 
religious houses; the city, from the great 
number of them, having hitherto had the ap- 
pearance ‘ of a monastic rather than a commer- 
cial metropolis.” The monk then ceased to 
walk, and the gallant London apprentice be- 
came more riotous.”’—pp. 15, 16. 
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British London is supposed to have been 


ern London occupies more than eighteen square 
miles, densely populated. London is probably 
the healthiest city in the world ; but it owes its 
health to the successive purifications of plague 
aid fire ; the first compelling cleanliness, and 
the other having given the opportunity of more 
open buildings, and clearing away nests of im- 
purity and contagion. Much remains to be 
done, and the fear of cholera is even now 
doing it. 

In Elizabeth’s days the London houses were 
for the most part of wood, built with one story 
projecting over another. Neither ground nor 
materials were then spared, and there were 
courtyards which answered well for theatres, 
and long-rooms and galleries which did well 
for dances. It was ‘‘ merry England,” a name 
that it continues still to bear, though perhaps 
with less right to the designation. The exuber- 
ent happiness resulting from health seems more 
the thought in this word “merry” than any 
other ; but, interpret it as you will, its collo- 
quial meaning is now very different from any 
that can be assigned to it in this old expres- 
sion, but on this we must let Mr. Hunt 
speak :— 
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‘ À word or two more on health, and our 
modes of living. London was once called 
‘Merry London,’ the metropolis of ‘ Merry Eng- 
land.’ The word did not imply exelusively what 
it does now. Chaucer talks of the ‘ merry organ 
at the mass.” But it appears to have had a 
signification still more desirable —to have 
meant the best condition in which anything 
could be found, with cheerfulness for the 
result. Gallant soldiers were ‘merry men.’ 
Favorable weather was ‘ merry ;’ and London 
was ‘merry,’ because its inhabitants were not 
only rich, but healthy and robust. They had 
sports infinite, up to the time of the Common- 
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wealth—races, and wrestlings, archery, quoits, 
tennis, foot-ball, hurling, &e. Their May-day 
was worthy of the burst of the season ; not a 
man was left behind out of the fields, if he 
could help it; their apprentices piqued them- 
selves on their stout arms, and not on their 
milliner’s faces; their nobility shook off the 
gout in tilts and tournaments ; their Christmas 
closed the year with a joviality which brought 
the very trees indoors to erown their cups with, 
and which promised admirably for the year 
that was to come. In everything they did 
there was a reference to Nature and her works, 
as if nothing should make them forget her ; 
and a gallant recognition of the duties of 
health and strength, as the foundation of their 
very right to be fathers.”’—p. 24. 


That increased happiness may be the condi- 
tion of future society, and that England may, 
in a higher sense than the words have yet 
borne, be ‘‘ merry England,’’ we believe with 
Mr. Hunt; and we incline to think that the 
opportunity will be given, not by creating 
again any of the phases through which society 
has passed, but, most probably, by the advan- 
ces of science, enabling future men to support 
their families with less of bodily and mental toil, 
and thus leaving more time and he .rt for man- 
ly bodily exercises. The importance of fresh 
air is felt ; and dens of pollution will not be 
suffered to accumulate in the heart of cities. 
Railroads will enable thousands to live far 
away from the smoke and noise of cities, for 
one half of their time. Domestic life, which 
in no true sense existed in old days, will be 
the result of this separation of the place of 
business from the proper home ; and happiness 
will be the effect. In England there is the 
perfect honesty and truthfulness of purpose 
that will attain its ends at last. Mistake there 
often is, never willful mistake ; and with all 
their faults, we think it absolutely impossible 
that the vast overbalance of good accompanying 
the daily discussion of every question in the 
newspapers, must not compel everywhere an 
examination of these questions of health of 
body and of mind, on true principles. 

Hunt tells us, what we are not prepared 
fcr, ‘‘ that there is scarcely a street in the city 
of London, perhaps not one, from some part of 
which the passenger may not discover a tree.” 
In Cheapside it was supposed to be out of the 
question. “ Yet,” says our author, “in Cheap- 
side, is an actual, visible, even ostentatiously 
visible tree, to all who have eyes to look about 
them. It stands at the corner of Wood street, 
and oceupiesthe space of a house.” 

The passage reminded us of Wordsworth’s 


| poem, ‘‘ The Reverie of Poor Susan,’’ and we 


““’T is a note of enchantment; what ails her ? 
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at once placed Wordsworth’s thrush in the very 
tree. We will print the poem, as it remains in 
our memory :— 


‘“ At the corner of Wood-street, when daylight ap- 


pears, 

There’s a thrush that sings loud, it has sung for 
three years. 

Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has heard, 

In the silence of morning, the song of the bird. 


She 
sees 

A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 

Bright volumes of vapor through Lothbury glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 


‘ Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripped with her pail: 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s, 
The one only dwelling on earth which she loves. 


‘She op. and her heart is in heaven; but they 
Me ad HO HVER the hill end the shade: 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colors have all passed away from her 

eyes.” 

Alas! we can make nothing of it. The 
thrush was a caged thrush which awaked poor 
Susan’s heart, as we learn, from accidentally 
jooking at a later edition of the poem, where 
the second line is printed :—ı 
‘ Hangs a thrush that sings loud, it has sung for 

three years ; ” 

So we must give up the fancy of making 
Wordsworth’s thrush a visitor of the Wood- 
street tree. The heart of the poor servant girl 
from the country, wakened by the note of the 
caged bird, is, perhaps, better for Wordsworth’s 
purposes ; but the alteration of the passage, 
which disproves a point of our own, can 
scarcely be regarded by us with complacency, 
and we wish Mr. Wordsworth would cease 
mending his poems. Mr. Hunt tells us, ‘There 
was a solitary tree, the other day, in St. Paul’s 
churchyard, which has now got a multitude of 
young companions. À little child was shown 
us a few years back, who was said never to 
have beheld a tree, but that single one in St. 
Paul’s churchyard. Whenever a tree was 
mentioned, she thought it was that and no 
other. She had no conception even of the 
remote tree in Cheapside. This appears,’ 
adds Mr. Hunt, ‘‘ incredible ; but there would 
seem to be no bounds either to imagination, 
or the want of it.’ 

Assume the fact of the child having seen no 
other tree, it goes far in the way of evidence 
against Mr. Hunt’s notion of trees being far 
from singular objects in the city ; but however 
this be, if the one tree were the only one the 
child ever saw, we do not feel any surprise at 
her thinking it was meant when a tree was 
mentioned. In fact we think it must have 
been so, if persons are right who think that a 
child actually, in the first instance, mistakes, 
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when it calls the second man it notices ‘‘ papa.” 
That a child having seen but one tree, should 
think the world contained no more than one, 
is no more strange than that the sight of West- 
minster Abbey, orthe Monument, should never 
suggest to her the existence of similar build- 
ings. We are far from sure that in the notion 
of a tree or any other object of thought which 
we have first obtained by means of the eye, — 
extend it to however many individuals you 
please, or vary it as you will by any pro- 
cess of abstraction or generalization,—the first 
individual tree or other object which has at- 
tracted the attention, is not a part of any after 
conception. 

The citizens of London are fond of flowers. 


tion to the names of Vine court, Elm court, 
&e. ‘There is a little garden in Watling 
street ; it lies completely open to the eye, 
being divided from the footway by a railing 
only.” Milton and Shakspeare lived in what 
were called garden houses. ‘‘ A tree or even 
a flower put in the window in the street of a 
great city, sheds a harmony through the busy 
discord, and appeals to those first sources of 
emotion which are associated with the remem- 
brance of all that is young and innocent. They 
present us with a portion of the tranquillity 
we think we are laboring for, and the desire of 
which is felt as an earnest that we shall realize 
it somewhere, either in this world or the next. 
Above all, they render us more cheerful for 
the performance of present duties; and the 
smallest seed of this kind, dropped into the 
heart of man, is worth more, and may termin- 
ate in better fruits, than anybody but a great 
poet can tell us.’ 

It is natural that Hunt, a poet, should every- 
where and in everything refer to the poets. It 
confirms the truth of his view, that everywhere 
through the Scriptures analogies are suggested 
between the spiritual being of man and the 
growth and progress of vegetable life The 
tenderest and most beautiful illustrations are 
forever drawn from tbe forest and the field ; 
| they start up at once into every reader’s mind, 
and they have the advantage that they can 
scarcely be marred by individuals connecting 
with them accidental associations calculated to 
spoil their effect. They remain as pure sym- 
bols as they were when first used by prophet 
a apostle, and greater than apostle or pro- 
phet. 

Under Mr. Hunt’s guidance, the traveller 
through London streets begins at St. Paul’s. 
It is probably the oldest ground built upon in 
London. There is some reason to think it was 
a burying-ground of the ancient Britons, be- 
cause, when Sir Christopher Wren dug for a 
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In the heart of the city, Hunt calls our atten- - 
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foundation for his cathedral, he found abun- | 
dance of ivory pins, and wooden ones, appa- 


rently of box, which are supposed to have 
fastened their winding-sheets. The graves of the 
Saxons lay abov them, lined with chalk-stones, 
or consisting of stones hollowed out; and in 
the same row with the pins, but deeper down, 
lay Roman lamps and lachrymatories. Sir 
Christopher dug down till he came to sand and 
sea-shells, and London clay. ‘ So that,” says 
our author, ‘‘ the single history of St. Paul’s 
churchyard carries us back to the remotest 
periods of tradition, and we commence our 
book in the proper style of the old chroniclers, 
who were not content unless they began with 
the history of the world.” 

Sir Christopher’s operations, going back to 
the birth-day of creation, disturbed not a little 
of the antiquarian rubbish with which the im- 
agination of the prosiest of all mankind had 
encumbered the spot. A temple of Diana had 
been fancied as an edifice oceupying, in remote 
days, the site of the present church. The 
temple-fanciers of course found the proofs which 
they were predetermined to find. Sacrificial 
knives and vessels were found in suspicious 
proximity with rams’ horns and boars’ tusks ; 


and—something more exquisite still—in dig- 
ging between the deanery and Blackfriars, a 


brass figure of the goddess was found, and the 
old tradition was given by Woodward a life of 
some fifty or sixty years more. Wren thought 
his examination of the ground disproved the 
pagan tradition, but he saw some reasons for 
not refusing credit to what he calls authentic 
testimony, recording that a Christian edifice 
was built here, and “a church planted by the 
apostles themselves.” 

The authentic accounts, however, of St. 
Paul’s, establish that a Christian Church has 
existed on the spot since the conversion of 
England by St. Augustine. The first structure 
wasof wood, and was burned down and renew- 
ed more than once. In the year 1087, a stone 
edifice was commenced, and ‘“men at that time 
judged it would never be finished,’’ so vast was 
the design, ‘ so wonderful was it for length 
and for breadth.’’” It was not finished for more 
than two hundred years, and after it was fin- 
ished, there were from time to time cumbrous 
additions. At length the great fire of London 
swept allaway, and gave space and opportunity 
for the present building. 

We have not room for Mr. Hunt’s descrip- 
tion of the old edifice, and its successive addi- 


‘tions, nor could we hope to render any 


description of it intelligible, without the aid of 
pietorial illustrations. Hunt gives us a spirited 
engraving of the West front of old St. Paul’s, 
with Inigo Jones’ portico. Nothing could «be 
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more incongruous with the rest of the building 
than this Corinthian portico, which, singly con- 
sidered, was a beautiful composition. ** Four- 
teen columns, each rising to the lofty height of 
forty-six feet, were so disposed, that eight, with 
two pilasters placed in front, and three in each 
flank, formed a square (oblong) peristyle, and 
supported an entablature and balustrade which 
was crowned with the statues of kings, who 
claimed the honor of the fabric :— 


“Tt is of the cathedral, as thus renovated, 


| that Sir John Denham speaks in the following 


passage of his ‘ Cooper’s hill ’: 


et: That sacred pile, so vast, so high, 
That whether it’s a part of earth or sky, 
Uncertain seems, and may be thought a proud 
Aspiring mountain, or descending cloud ; 
Paul’s, the late name of such a muse whose flight 
Has bravely reached and soar’d above thy height ; 
Now Le thou stand, though sword, or time, or 

re, 

Or zeal more fierce than they, thy fall conspire, 
Secure, whilst thee, the best of poets, sings, 
Preserved from ruin by the best of kings.’ 


‘The best of poets’ is his brother courtier, 
Waller, who had some time before written his 
verses ‘Upon his Majesty’s repairing of St. 
Paul’s,’ in which he compares King Charles, 
for his regeneration of the Cathedral, to Am- 
phion and other ‘antique minstrels,’ who are 
said to have achieved architectural feats by the 
power of music, and who, he says :— 


coe 


; Sure were Charles-like kings, 
Cities their lutes, and subjects’ hearts their strings ; 
On which with so divine a hand they strook, 
Consent of motion from their breath they took.’ 


‘ Jones’ first labor, the removal of the va- 
rious foreign encumbrances that had so long 
oppressed and deformed the veneratile edifice, 
Waller commemorates by a pair of references 
to St. Paul’s history, not unhappily applied : 
he says the whole nation had combined with 
his majesty 

AR to grace 
The Gentile’s great Apostle, and deface 
Those state-obscuring sheds, that like a chain, 
Seem’d to confine and fetter him again ; 
Which the glad Saint shakes off at his command, 
As once the viper from his sacred hand.’ 


‘ Denham’s prediction did no credit to the 
prophetic reputation of poetry. Of the fabric 
which was to be unassailable by zeal or fire, 
the poet himself lived to see the ruin, begun 
by the one and completed by the other ; and he 
himself, curiously enough, a short time before 
his death, was engaged as the king’s surveyor- 
general in (nominally at least) presiding over 
the erection of the new cathedral—the successor 
of the ‘sacred pile,’ of which he had thus sung 


| the immortality.’’—pp. 34-86. 


The incongruities of architecture, where you 
had a Corinthian portico with a Gothic pedi- 
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ment, and obelisks, and turrets, were ‘‘ nothin 
to the several deformities’ within. Old St. 
Paul’s was from the first ‘‘a den of thieves.”’ 
To go round the wall of the churchyard, was 
felt by the busy Londoners to be too great a 
circuit ; and, even in the reign of Henry IIL, 
the church itself became a thoroughfare. Loit- 
erers, led by devotion or love, lingered in the 
aisles, or round the altars. In the reign of 
Edward III. the king complains that the eat- 
ing-room of the canons had become “ the office 
and workplace of artisans, and the resort of 
shameless women.’’ Kings remonstrated, and 
bishops fulminated mandates and excommuni- 
cations in vain. Parliaments tried their hand 
with not much better success. From an Act of 
Philip and Mary the church appears to have 
been a common passage,. not only for beer, 
fried fish, flesh, &e., but for mules, horses, 
and other beasts. In Elizabeth’s reign, idlers 
and drunkards were allowed to sleep on 
the benches at the choir-door. 

Are we to consider the uses in which great 
portions of the church were employed as 
encroachments on the rights of the dig- 
nitaries, in whom the property was vested ? 
or were they parties to the kind of tenancy in 
which if seems to have been held “ in great 
Eliza’s golden days ?”’ 

Of the chantry and smaller chapels, some 
were used as storehouses—one was a school, 
another was a glazier’s shop, and the author, 
from whom we transcribe the last fact, says that 
the windows were always broken. Part ofthe 
vaults beneath the church were occupied by a 
carpenter, the remainder were held by the 
bishop, the dean, and the canons; ‘‘one vault, 
thought to have been used for a burial-place, 
was converted into a wine-cellar, and a way 
had been cut into it through the walls of the 
building itself.” Houses were built against 
the walls, one was a playhouse, another a 
bakery, with a place for the oven excavated in 
the cathedral wall. 

“The middle of St. Paul’s,’’ we transcrike 
from Mr. Hunt, ‘‘was also the Bond-street of 
the period, and remained so until the time of 
the Commonwealth. The loungers were called 
Paul’s walkers.’’ “The walkers in Paul’s,’’ 
says Mr. Malcom, ‘‘during Elizabeth’s and the 
following reigns, were composed of a motley 
assembly of the gay, the vain, the dissolute, 
the idle, the knavish, and the lewd.’? In Ben 
Jonson’s “Every Man out of his Humour,”’ 
we find that advertisements were posted on the 
columns in the aisle, and Shakspeare makes 
Falstaff say of Bardolph, “I bought thee in 
Paul’s.”” In William and Mary’s time it 
would seem that treasonable meetings were held 
here by the Jacobites. 
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Of the boy-bishop, and of some of the old 


pageants, we have amusing accounts, taken 
| from the ordinary sources of information on 
| such subjects, but very pleasantly and conve- 
niently brought together. The fortunes of 
the church, and the varied scenes enacted 
| through the great changes of religious opinion, 
| are then dwelt on till we come to the days of 
the Commonwealth :— 


“The parliamentary soldiers annoyed the 
inhabitants of the churchyard by playing at 
nine-pins at unseasonable hours—a strange 
misdemeanor for that ‘church militant.’ They 
| hastened, also, the destruction of the cathedral. 
| Some scaffolding, set up for repairs, had been 
| given them for arrears of pay. They dug pits 
| in the body of the church to saw the timber in ; 
| 
| 
| 


and they removed the scaffolding with so little 
caution, that great part of the vaulting fell in, 
and lay a heap of ruins. The east end only 
and a part of the choir, continued to be used 
| for public worship, a brick wall being raised 
to separate this portion from the rest of the 
| building, and the congregation entering and 
| getting out through one of the north windows. 
| Another part of the church was converted into 
| barracks and stables for the dragoons. „As for 
| Inigo Jones lofty and beautiful portico, it was 
| turned into ‘shops,’ says Maitland, ‘for mil- 
liners and others, with rooms over them for the 
| convenience of lodging; at the erecting of which 
| the magnificent columns were piteously man- 
| gled, being obliged to make way for the end of 

beams, which penetrated their centres.” The 
statues on the top were thrown down, and 
broken to pieces.”’—p. 62. 


We hear nothing of service or sermons; and 
perhaps they would be unsuitable to the light 
| context of his book. The booksellers of the 
| churchyard, as he calls them, are more to his 

taste; and we have some mention of Mr. 


| 
| 
| Hunt does not linger long at St. Paul’s. 
| 


Johnson, who published Cowper’s works, and 
gave dinners to Darwin, Goodwin, and others, 
among whom Mr. Hunt incidentally men- 
tions Cowper. The poet and his bookseller 
never met; indeed this we learn from Hunt 
himself. Newberry’s children’s books are 
praised for their gingerbread covers, gilt with 
gold ; and Mr. Hunt is quite rightin thinking 
that the covers were the best part of them. 
The fairy tales and Arabian nights, were 
worth all Newberry’s library, including Goody 
Two Shoes — which it is the foolish fashion to 
impute to Goldsmith— ten thousand times 
told. 

We must pass rapidly over the storied 
ground of Creed-lane, Ave Maria-lane, Pater- 
noster-row, Amen-corner, &c.; only borrow- 
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ing from Mr. Hunt, the fact or fancy, that 
““ close to Sermon-lane is Do-little-lane.”’ 

Doctors’ Commons and domestic infidelities 
next follow in natural association. The repos- 
itory of lost wills and testaments remind Mr. 
Hunt of Milton and the squabbles that War- 
ton disinterred from the records of the Pre- 
rogative, of Shakspeare, and his bequest of 
his “ second-best bed’’ to his wife, which 
Malone examined with such sad seriousness, 
and Steevens with such malicious pleasantry, 
plainly for the purpose of vexing Malone. 
Hunt tells us, gravely, “that the question is 
most unexpectedly, as well as happily cleared 
up by Mr. Charles Knight, who shows that 
the bequest was to the lady’s honor.” The 
big wigs of the prerogative and consistorial 
courts, do not supply our lively friend with 
many favorable recollections ‘‘ of the practis- 
ers in the civil courts; we can call to mind 
nothing more worthy than the strange name of 
one of them, ‘Sir Julius Cesar,’ and his 
ruinous volatility of poor Dr. King. The 
doctor practised too much with the bottle, 
which hindered him from adhering long to 
anything.” 


‘ Behind Little Knight-Riders’-street, to 
the east of Doctors’ Commons, isthe Heralds’ 
College. A gorgeous idea of colors falls on 
the mind in passing it, as from a cathedral 
window, 

‘‘“And shielded scutcheons blush with blood of 
queens and kings.’---Keats. 
The passenger, if he is a reader conversant 
with old times, thinks of bannered halls, of 
processions of Chivalry, and of the fields 
of Cressy and Poictiers, with their vizored 
knights, distinguished by their coats and 
crests ; for a coat of arms is nothing but a 
representation of the knight himself, from 
whom the bearer is descended. The shield 
supposes his body; there is the helmet for 
his head, with the crest upon it; the flourish 
in his mantle ; and he stands upon the ground 
of his motto, or moral pretension. The sup- 
porters, if he is noble, or of a particular class 
of knighthood, are thought to be the pages 
that waited upon him, designated by the fan- 
tastie dresses of bear, lion, &e. &e., which 
they sometimes wore. Heraldry is full of col- 
or and imagery, and attracts the fancy like a 
‘book of pictures.’ The Kings-at-Arms are 
romantic personages, really crowned, and have 
as mystic appellations as the kings of an old 
tale,—Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy. Nor- 
roy is King of the North, and Clarencieux (a 
title of Norman origin) of the South. The 
heralds, Lancaster, Somerset, &e., have sim- 
pler names, indicative of the counties over 
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which they preside :. but are only less gor- 
geously dressed than the kings, in emblazon- 
ment and satin; and then there are the four 


pursuivants, Rouge Croix, Rouge Dragon, 


Porteullis, and Blue Mantle, with hues as 
lively, and appellations as quaint, as the at- 
tendants on a fairy court. For gorgeousness 
of attire, mysteriousness of origin, and, in fact, 
for similarity of origin (a knave being a 
squire), a knave of cards is not unlike a her- 
ald. A story is told of an Irish King at 
Arms, who, waiting upon the Bishop of Killa- 
loe to summon him to parliament, and being 
dressed as the ceremony required, in his her- 


aldie attire, so mystified the bishop’s servant 


with his appearance, that, not knowing what to 
make of it, and carrying off but a confused 
notion of his title, he announced him thus: 
‘My lord, here is the King of Trumps.’ ? — 
pp- 82, 88. 


The dangers of walking the streets in Lon- 
don is the subject of an amusing poem, by 
Gay. The ubiquity of the police m our days 
and nights, protect us from some of the more 
obvious dangers. Yet, if we were led to think 
of what men escape, it will be in general 
considered that the plunder of the swell-mob, 
or the assaults of footpads, are the most se- 
rious evils that have been got rid of, or at least 
greatly diminished. Notatall! listen to what 
Leigh Hunt tells you of a century ago, and 
rejoice : — 


‘ How impossible it would now be, in a 
neighborhood like this, for such nuisances to 
exist as a fetid public ditch, and scouts of de- 
graded clergymen asking people to ‘walk in 
and be married!’ Yet such was the case a 
century ago. At the bottom of Ludgate-hill 
the little river Fleet formerly ran, and was 
rendered navigable. In Fleet market is Sea- 
coal-lane, so called from the barges that land- 
ed coal there; and Turn-again-lane, at the 
bottom of which the unadvised passenger 
found himself compelled by the water to re- 
trace his steps. The water gradually got 
clogged and foul; and the channel was built 
over, and made a street. But, even in the 
time we speak of, this had not been entirely 
done. The ditch was open from Fleet market 
to the river, occupying the site of the modern 
Bridge-street ; and in the market, before the 
door of the Fleet prison, men plied in behalf 
of a clergyman, literally inviting people to 
walk in and be married. They performed the 
ceremony inside the prison, to sailors and 
others, for what they could get. It was the 
most squalid of Gretnas, bearding the decency 


and common sense of a whole metropolis. 


The parties retired to a gin-shop to treat the 


clergyman ; and there, and in similar houses, 
the register was kept of the marriages. Not 
far from the Fleet is Newgate; so that the 
victims had their succession of nooses pre- 
pared, in case, as no doubt it often happened, 
one tie should be followed by the others. 
Pennant speaks of this nuisance from personal 
knowledge : — 


““In walking along the streets in my 
youth,’ he tells us, ‘on the side next this 
prison, I have often been tempted by the 
question, ‘ Sir, will you be pleased to walk in 
and be married.” Along this most lawless 
space was frequently hung up the sign of a 
male and female hand conjoined, with MMar- 
riages performed within, written beneath. 
A dirty fellow invited you in. The parson 
was seen walking before his shop — a squalid, 
profligate figure, clad in a tattered plaid night- 
gown, with a fiery face, and ready to couple 
you for a dram of gin or roll of tobacco. 
Our great chancellor, Lord Hardwicke, put 
these demons to flight, and saved thousands 
from the misery and disgrace which would be 
entailed by these extemporary, thoughtless 
unions.’ 

“ This extracrdinary disgrace to the city, 
which arose most likely from the permission 
to marry prisoners, and one great secret 
of which was the advantage taken of it by 
wretched women to get rid of their debts, was 
maintained by a collusion between the warden 
of the Fleet and the disreputable clergymen 
he became acquainted with. ‘ To such an ex- 
tent,’ says Malcolm, ‘were the proceedings 
carried, that twenty and thirty couple were 
joined in one day, at from ten to twenty shil- 
lings each ;’ and ‘ between the 19th of Octo- 
ber, 1704, and the 12th of February, 1705, 
2,954 marriages were celebrated (by evi- 
dence), besides others known to have been 
omitted. To these, neither license nor certifi- 
cate of banns were required, and they con- 
cealed, by private marks, the names of those 
who chose to pay them for it.’ The neigh- 
borhood at length complained ; and the abuse 
was put an end to by the Marriage Act, to 
which it gave rise.”’—pp. 106, 107. 


But we are in Fieet-street. It is not the 
year 1848, but 1679, or thereabouts, and we, 
the English people, are in a perfect fury of 
Protestantism. We suspect the king, not 
without reason ; we fear and detest the duke, 
and we will celebrate the birthday of Queen 
Elizabeth whether the court likes it or not; 
and we will have our old pageants, let who 
will oppose. 

It is necessary to begin our description at 


an earlier stage of the ceremonial than that 
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with which Leigh Hunt commences, and we 
find it desirable to weave our account of the 
matter from two narratives drawn up by mem- 
bers of opposite factions, who are, however, 
describing the procession as enacted. in two 
different years. 

The bells of the churches began to ring at 
three in the morning, and continued through 
the day. Inthe evening the procession be- 
gan, setting out from Moregate to Aldgate, 
thence through Leadenhall-street by the Roy- 
al Exchange, through Cheapside, and so to 
Temple-bar, in the following order : — 

1. Six whifflers, in pioneer caps and red 
waistcoats. 

2. A bellman ringing, and singing ‘‘Remem- 
ber Justice Godfrey.” 

3. A dead body, representing Godfrey, ina 
decent black habit, carried before a Jesuit, in 
black, on horseback, as he was carried by the 
assassins to Primrose-hill. 

4. Next a priest, in a surplice, with a cope, 
embroidered with dead bones, skeletons, and 
skulls, giving pardons plentifully to such as 
should murder Protestants. 

5. Then a priest alone, in black, with a great 
silver cross. 

6. Five Carmelites in white and gray habits. 

7. Four gray friars. 

8. Six Jesuits with bloody daggers. 

9. A concert of band music. 

10. Four bishops, in purple and lawn 
sleeves, with a golden crozier in their breasts, 
and crozier staffs in their hands. 

11. Four other bishops, in pontificalibus, 
with surplices and rich embroidered copes, and 
golden mitres in their hands. 

+12. Six cardinals in scarlet robes and caps. 

13. The pope’s doctor (7. e., Wakeman, the 
queen’s doctor), with Jesuits’ powder in one 
hand, and an urinal in the other. 

14. Two priests in surplices, with golden 
croziers. 

15. The pope, in a lofty chair of state, 
covered with scarlet, arrayed in a scarlet gown ; 
boys, with an incense-pot, censing his holiness ; 
the triple-crown, St. Peter’s keys, &c. Athis 
back, his holiness’ privy-councillor, the devil, 
playing all manner of tricks, and suggesting 
all manner of schemes, seeking to induce him 
to burn the city again, and holding a torch for 
the purpose. 

Numberless flambeaux accompanied the pro- 
cession. 

The windows and balconies were through the 
whole line of march crowded with eager wit- 
nesses ; the streets were thronged with multi- 
tudes innumerable, and continued shouts and 
screams expressed the abhorrence with which 
papacy was regarded. The slow and solemn 
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state with which the figures representing pope, 
cardinals, and Jesuits, moved onto their destiny, | 
formed a strange contrast with the noisy vocif- 
erations of the audience. All moved onward 
to Temple-bar. When that part of the city 
was rebuilt, it was adorned with four statues of 
English princes— Elizabeth and James, Charles 
I. and Charles II., the then king. The statue 
of Queen Elizabeth was, in honor of the 
day, decorated with a gilded laurel; in her 
hand was a golden shield, inseribedwith the 
words, ‘‘ The Protestant religion and Magna | 
Oharta.’’ Roger North, who did not get near 
enough to read the words on the shield, tells 
us that her other hand rested on a spear, and 
that lamps were placed in the niches, and on 
the wall, that people might have a full view of 
the guardian of Protestantism. The allegorized 
thought intended to be conveyed by this decora- 
tion of the !statue seems to have been that of the 
goddess Diana, a favorite symbol of all Eliza- 
beth’s perfections, receiving au acceptable 
sacrifice. North wished to see as much of the 
fun as he could ; but he was of the court party, 
and what he saw he beheld with anything but 
sympathizing eyes, and his ear-drums were 
actually ready to burst with the noise of fire- 
works, that seem to have been scarcely noticed 
by the furious zealot from whom we have 
abridged our account of the procession. North 
had been wandering about through the early 
part of the evening to see what he could, and 
at last posted himself in the window of the 
Green Dragon tavern in Fleet-street. It is 
not necessary to say that party ran high ; whig 
and tory were words of more meaning than in 
our days, and sham-battles were carried on 
between them by squibs from the windows, and 
skirmishes in the street. The fever of frantic 
loyalty looked exceedingly like treason, but 
the people would have it that the king was the 
traitor. Charles sent for the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs, whose duty it was to preserve the 
peace of the city. They told him that the 
wisest course was to let the amusement go on. 
Tt was suggested that the king should send 
regiments into the city. This wasa ticklish 
thing to do, and Charles avoided a measure of 
doubtful legality. He, however, had a strong 
guard on the outside of Temple-bar, who were 
not removed till the rout was all over. 

About eight at night, the procession began to 
pass the window where North was posted. 
Wave after wave swept the crowd before it, 
as way was made for the successive pageants ; 
he, however, saw little but the agitation of the 
crowd till “the pope’ appeared. He had “a 
reasonable attendance of state, but his premier 
minister, that shared most of his ear, was 2/ 
signior diavolo, a nimble little fellow that had 
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a strange dexterity in climbing and winding 
about the chair from one of the pope’s ears to 
the other.”’ 

The procession in former years had closed 
with the pope’s being burned before the image 
of our virgin Diana, the devil playing him a 
thousand slippery tricks. On the occasion on 
which North assisted, there seems to have been 
an additional victim. A pageant of Jesuits, 
and ordinary persons in halters followed the 
pope, and among them was one with what 
| Roger calls a stentorophontic tube, from which 
he bawled out most infernally, ‘‘Abhorrers, 
abhorrers!’’* and then came a single figure, 
which the imagination of the spectators in- 
terpreted at will; some called it the king of 
France, some the Duke of York ; Roger thought 
it might be his namesake, Roger L’ Hstrange, 
the pamphleteer. ‘It was,’’ he says, “a ver 
complaisant civil gentleman, like Sir Roger, 
that was doing what everybody pleased to have 
him, and taking all in good part, went on his 
way to the fire.” 

North saw no more, but at Temple-bar the 
work was now to be completed. The figures 
were planted in a semi-lune, with the strong 
light of bonfires and torches blazing upon them ; 
one after one the ‘‘hieroglyphic monsters’ were 
flung into the flames. Justice was thus done 
to the pope and his advisers; ‘‘this justice was 
attended by a prodigious shout, that might be 
heard far beyond Somerset-house, and ’twas 
believed the echo, by continual reverberations, 
reached Scotland.” The Duke, afterwards 
James IT; against whose popery this whole 
hubbub was a demonstration, was then there. 

The matter ended better than it deserved, as 
it is plain that a little good sense on the part 
of the city authorities might have prevented it 
all; but the mayor and sheriffs were weak men, 
and probably felt with the mob. The next 
year, when firmer men were in the government 
of the city, a similar procession was meditated, 
and easily checked. When it was plain that 
the authorities would actin earnest in prevent- 
ing this dangerous folly, the planners of it 
abandoned the design. The sheriffs kept the 
peace in the city through the night, without 
having occasion to call on the party of horse 
who were posted, as on former occasions, on 
the other side of the Bar. In the course of 
‘their adventures that night, the sheriff found 
what North calls a parcel of ‘‘equivocal mon- 
sters,’’ half formed, like those fabled of the mud 
of Nile. Legs and arms lay scattered about, 
heads undressed, and bodies unheaded. 


* << Abhorrers’ were addressers on the side of the 
court, who had avowed abhorrence of the proceedings 
of the whigs. The word was a capital one to sound 
through a trumpet.” —HunT. 
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These mangled beginners of human resem- 
blances bein hauled forth into the street made 
no small sport among the very same rabble as 
were to have been diverted with them in more 
perfection. | 

The burning of the pope on so large a scale 
was no joke. There was little disposition to 
repeat it after the Rye-house plot; but these 
are topics which we must not discuss in con- 
nection with a book of such a desultory charac- 
ter as that before us; and we wish that our 
author had not been tempted to give an account 
of Lord Russell’s trial and execution. It is 
not saying any thing derogatory of Mr. Hunt 
to say, that he has wholly misconceived the - 
reasoning of the lawyers, which he undertakes 
to communicate and comment on, when he dis- 
cusses the rather thorny law of treason. That 
acts which do not in themselves constitute 
treason were allowed to be proved in evidence 
of it, is after all the amount of the objection to 
the evidence received at that trial. A conspiracy 
to levy war was not treason, but was held by 
the court to evidence of imagining the king’s 
death, which was. The inference may have 
been a violent one, but we think Hunt is wrong 
—in good company no doubt—in thinking any 
legal principle was violated in the trial, though 
we believe there is a legislative declaration to 
that effect in the act of parliament reversing 
the attainder. We feel, however, that it is 
impossible to read the earlier cases and not 
perceive that by the king’s death was meant 
the actual death of the king, and not the de- 
struction of the form of government, into which 
the thought had been unwarrantably strained ; 
but for this Lord Russell’s judges, who are 
not free from their own share of guilt, were 
not to blame, for the thoughts had been identi- 
fied long before that trial. Leigh Hunt’s ac- 
count, however, of the facts of the case is very 
good. That designs against the person of the 
king were entertained by many of those acting 
with Lord Russell — that Lord Russell himself 
contemplated. his imprisonment, while others 
imagined his death—is, we think, subject to no 
doubt whatever ; but the extent to which their 
respective plans were communicated to each 
other must, in all probability, notwithstanding 
the unexpected revelations which are each day 
correcting our notions of history, remain for 
ever secret. 

A feature of character is worth transcribing 
from Burnett. Mr. Hunt gives the passage in 
full. It.was thought the king would have 
yielded to the solicitation for Russell’s life, 
but that he was afraid of his brother, the Duke 
of York. ‘The duke, Lord Rochester told 
me” [these are Burnett’s words, ] ‘‘ suffered 
some among them— he was one— to argue 
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the point with him, but the king could not 
bear the discourse.” 

The burning of popes of pasteboard, and 
the execution of patriots, are, when a century 
or two have passed, events of very much the 
same kind. Poor humanity is in its nonage, 
and all this and more must have been gone 
through before society, in any true sense, can 
be said to exist. Let us hope and believe 
that, even in the cases of men most opposed 
to each other, the opposition most often arises 
from imperfect views of partial truths. In all 
the greater heresies, the student of church his- 
tory finds that some neglected truth has been 
forced into notice by what seems intemperate 
ardor to those from whom that truth had been 
concealed. To no man of letters in our day is 
so much kindliness due as to Mr. Hunt ; for 
never was there a man more tolerant of all that 
is at all endurable in others, or who has done 
so much to exhibit jarring interests in the light 
of some common reconciling truth. 


The Cholera. 


We have lingered too long among the sub- 
jects suggested by Mr. Hunt’s book, and yet 
we have left a hundred topies, on which he 
gives a great deal of pleasant information, 
wholly untouched. His heart is among the 
poets and in the play-houses. Pepys’ pleasant 
gossiping gives him more than one good chap- 
ter. 
actors and actresses of an early day ; and his 
own recollections bring back many of later 
date. On the whole, the book is an agreeable, 
chatty book, fit fora long summer day, or 
winter night. 
mated, linked together by threads of associa- 
tion perhaps too slender. Still it has, in all 
its variety, a unity of its own, and is every- 
where agreeable. 

The volumes would be improved, and their 
contents rendered more accessible, by a page 
or two of index, which might be easily added. 

Dublin University Magazine. 
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A Disquisition on Pestilential Cholera: being | 


an attempt to explain its Phenomena, Na- 
ture, Cause, Prevention and treatment, by 
reference to an Extrinsic Fungous Origin. 
By Charles Cowdell, M.B. Highley. 

A Dictionary of Practical Medicine. 
X.and XI. By James Copland, M.D., 
F.R.S. Longman & Co. 

Cholera: being Practical Rules for Arrest- 
ing üs Progress. By H. Castle, M.D. 
Longman & Co. 

The Treatment of Asiatic Cholera. 
Archibald Billing, M.D. Highley. 
Plain Directions for the Prevention and 
Treatment of Cholera. By T. Allen. Ox- 

ford, Vincent. 

A Letter on the question, Is Cholera Conta- 
gious or not? By William Reid, M.D. 
Highley. 

Dr. Dray’s Letters on the 
Fry. 

Some new Views respecting Asiatic Cholera. 
By Arthur Leared, M.D. Baillière. 

Revelations of Cholera, Report on the Ho- 
meopathic Treatment of Cholera, The 

Thompsonian Method of Treaating Cholera, 
—and other quack Pamphlets. 


Cholera Instructions, Central Board of 
Health. 


From the above list of works on cholera it 


Parts 


By 


Cholera. E. 


might be anticipated that we had culled some- 
thing which we could announce to the public 
as an advance upon our previous knowledge 
of this subject. But we are anxious at the 
commencement of our notice to avow our con- 
viction that ingenious and clever as many of 
these works are, and creditable to their authors, 
they throw but little additional light on the 
causes, symptoms, and treatment of this truly 
formidable disease. We should not, however, 
do our duty to the publie did we not express 
our opinions on the numerous publications is- 
suing from the press, and intended for popular 
perusal, on a topic of so much painful interest 
as Cholera. We will throw the remarks we 
have to make on this subject under three 
heads, — the causes, theory, and treatment of 
this disease. 


First, with regard to the cause. Although, 
when we were first threatened with cholera in 
1830, it was generally believed that this dis- 
ease was contagious, —that is, capable of 
being propagated from a diseased body to a 
healthy one, —this belief has given way al- 
most entirely to the impression that the body 
during the choleraie attack does not give off 
poisonous matter capable of producing the dis- 
ease. The evidence, however, upon which the 
notion of the contagiousness of cholera rests, is 
still considered by some high medical authori- 
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ties as conclusive ; and Dr. Copland, in a very 


able article in his ‘‘ Dictionary of Medicine,” 
is an advocate of this view. Whilst we ad- 
mit that the evidence which he brings forward 
of the contagiousness of cholera under certain 
cireumstances is very strong, we do notthink 
it sufficient to justify the conclusion that it 
spreads by contagion alone. ‘This is the view 
taken by Dr. W. Reid in his letter addressed 
to Lord Morpeth upon the question, Is chol- 


| era contagious or not? He believes that oc- 


casionally, under peculiar circumstances, — 
just as ophthalmia and erysipelas, which are 
not ordinarily contagious diseases, become so 
— cholera, though not commonly contagious, 
may also assume such a character. 

If, then, the great mass of the cases which 
have occurred in the world are not pro- 
duced by contagion or infection, to what other 
sufficient cause can the prevalence of this dis- 
ease be ascribed? This question has been 
answered by many writers with more or less 
ability. Dr. Cowdell, whose work stands at 
the head of our list, says that the sporules of 
fungi are capable of producing such a disease. 
He has compiled with great industry all the 
facts that have been lately published on the 
presence of fungi during disease, — and has 
written a book which may be read with inter- 
est, though the conclusions of the author be 
not adopted. The great drawback on the prac- 
tical value of his book is, that the argument is 
entirely à priori. He has proved in a satis- 
factory manner, by facts drawn from analogy, 
that it is not impossible that some of the low- 
er forms of vegetable growths may contribute 
to the spread and attack of this disease, — but 
he has brought forward not one particle of 
positive proof. Dr. Cowdell would, we think, 
have done better to have waited till he had an 
opportunity of examining the blood of cholera 
patients ; for most assuredly, if the fungi are 
there they would be revealed by the micro- 
scope as effectually as they are in yeast, scald- 
head, pyrosis, &c. The same objection may 
be urged against the animalcula theory of the 
origin of the disease : — a theory, by-the-bye, 
which has not so much analogical evidence in 
its favor as that of the fungous theory. 

Amongst the non-contagionist writers on 
cholera, the most favored theory of its origin 
is evidently that which ascribes it to a mi- 
asm or poison generated on the earth, and 
which, passing into the air, is conveyed into 
the human system, — where it produces the 
disease. This miasm or poison, however, 
— like the dreaded malaria, which produ- 
ces intermittent and remittent fevers — is, 
like the fungi and animalcules, an assumed 
cause. No one has yet caught, bottled, or ex- 


amined under the microscope, any one of these 
poisons, — although it must be confessed that 
the laws which regulate the attack and spread 
of diseases like cholera and fever, are very 
much in favor of the existence of such agents. 
If we admit that cholera is due to the genera- 
tion of such a poison, we must still further 
admit that eircumstances which had no exis- 
tence prior to the year 1817 — the time when 
cholera first appeared in India— have been 
developed. What these are can be only mat- | 
ter for conjecture. 

Then there are those who—feeling that con- 
tagion, fungi, animalcules, and miasms are 
insufficient to account for the origin of cholera 
—call in the aid of electricity as partly or en- 
tirely the cause; and amongst these is Dr. 
Leared. Nothing is more common than for 
those who know a little of electrical phenomena, 
—and thus become aware of the extent to 
which the property which is called electricity 
is developed in matter, — to confound its 
effects with its causes, or attribute to it an 
agency which correct apprehensions of its 
nature would speedily show to be impossible. 
We maintain that no evidence has yet been 


| brought forward of an unexceptionable charac- 


ter that could in any manner lead us to infer 
that any unusual manifestation or irregular 
activity of its phenomena has Had anything to 
do with the production of cholera. We say 
this, perfectly aware of all the stories afloat 
about the electrical conditions of the atmos- 
phere at St. Petersburgh, the derangements 
of electric telegraphs, and even the giving off 
of electrical sparks from persons dying of chol- 
era. The fact is, all these phenomena have 
evidently been coincidences, and not at all con- 
nected with cholera in the relation of cause and 
effect. 

We must confess that this picture of our 
present knowledge of the exciting cause of 
cholera is not a very cheering one. But there 
are visibly what the doctors call predisposing 
causes—circumstances that operate so as to 
give those who are exposed to them a much 
greater liability to cholera than others. Every 
day increases the evidence that it is persons 
subjected to a damp atmosphere, loaded with 
animal and vegetable exhalations, that are most 
liable to this disease; and that next to this 
cause come drunkenness, excessive fatigue 
(mental or bodily), and terror or fear. Al- 
though on our acting upon a knowledge of 
these facts depends our immunity, we will not 
dwell on these points,—as they are pretty well 
understood by the public. 

If there is difference of opinion on the causes 
of cholera, there are still greater differences 
as to the condition of the system in this disease 
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—its pathology. One author—the name of 
whose pamphlet we have quoted, but who has 
put himself beyond the pale of legitimate crit- 
icism by the quack character of his otherwise 
clever work—maintains that cholera is a lesion 
of the brain, affecting the nerves which supply 
the stomach and bowels as well as those of res- 
piration. Dr. Archibald Billing—for whose 
opinion the medical profession has great respect 
—maintains that cholera is but another form 
of fever ; and that the blue or suffocative stage 
is the analogue of the cold stage of fever in 
such forms of it as common ague. Dr. Leared, 
in his little book, quotes the opinion of the 
late Dr. James Johnson,—who says, “I am 
perfectly satisfied that the disease is a serous 
hemorrhage from the bowels ; that is, that the 
serous part of the blood is drained off from 
the internal surface of the intestinal canal, till 
the powers of life are worn out, or the re- 
maining blood becomes too thick to circulate.” 
Others, observing that the liver is early de- 
ranged, ascribe the symptoms to a deranged 
condition of this organ. Spasm of the capil- 
laries, atony of the blood-vessels, and other 
conditions of the system, equally extravagant 
and absurd, have been supposed to give rise 
to the disease. We mention these views for 
the purpose of condemning them :—for, inas- 
‚much as they léad to a treatment adapted to a 
hypothetical condition of the body, they are 
likely to do serious harm. Thus, we find that 
the authors who advocate certain theories of 
the disease employ remedies accordingly. 
Those who believe it to depend on nervous 
derangement, recommend arsenic and hydro- 
cyanic acid. The advocates of a serous hemor- 
hage would supply saline matters and albumen. 
The senior physician of St. George’s Hospital 
goes so far as to recommend supplying from 
without human blood. Dr. Billing eschews 
stimulants and opium, and treats the disease 
as a fever. The already depressed system, he 
thinks, should be further depressed by tartar 
emetic, and the already relaxed bowels relaxed 
by doses of Epsom salts. Those who think 
the liver is at fault give calomel :—whilst 
spasm of the capillaries and atony of the blood- 
vessels are respectively relieved by brandy, 
cajeput, camphor, or quinine. 

In the midst of this conflict of opinions, it is 
some consolation to find that there is something 
like a standard practice recognized by the great 
mass of the medical profession. In the pam- 
phlets by Mr. Allen and Dr. Castle we have 
the practical good sense of the general practi- 
tioners of this country expressed. They offer 
no explanation of causes or symptoms; and 
recommend a treatment founded on the uni- 
| versal experience of mankind, one that rests 


on the observation of the effects of well-known 
remedies—effects that are adapted to counter- 
act the particular symptoms of cholera. We 
shall not enter into the details of this treat- 
ment; but it appears to us most rational that 
as cholera is known to have a premonitory 
stage, in that stage every effort should be made 
toarrest it. The symptoms here are under the 
control of well-known remedies,—and these 
are the remedies in which we recommend the 
publie to put their trust. As the successive 
symptoms arise they must be met by many 
remedies—not by one ; and we believe those 
practitioners will succeed best who treat each 
symptom as it accrues in accordance with the 
best known principles of therapeutics. 

But while approving the directions for 
treating the disease given in Dr. Castle’s and 
Mr. Allen’s pamphlets, we would certainly not 
recommend that patients should treat. them- 
selves. It is the misfortune of such books that 
they lead people to venture on dabbling with 
their own cases, —often to their serious injury. 

One word, before we conclude, about pre- 
vention. We cordially concur in all the di- 
rections of the Government about the necessity 
of cleanliness, sewerage, &e. — but it is of 
little use for them to recommend. Individuals | 
cannot cleanse sewers, trap gully-holes, and 
compel local boards and authorities to act for 
the health of the community. The Govern- 
ment alone has the power to compel :—and we 
ask the Board of Health whether they have 
done anything at all commensurate with the 
extent of the evil toimprove the sanitary con- 
dition of the country !—Atheneum. 


An exhibition was given on Monday at the 
Hanover Square Rooms of the new Electric 
Light. This, we believe, is the same system 
by which it was proposed some time ago to 
form an artificial Sun to light Paris. Mr. 
Staite, the inventor of this modification, pro- 
poses to parcel out his sun into little bits, so 
that any of us may have three farthing’s worth 


of sun to light our private apartments : — 


which it will do with the brilliancy of 500 wax 
candles. One bit of sun was exhibited to the 
meeting ; and in its light even the famous lime 
ball of Drummond grew dim. The difficulty 
has been, to compensate for the carbon con- 
sumed, so as to keep the points of the carbon 
always in contact. Mr. Staite seems to have 
overcome this difficulty. At present, the light 
is not quite perfect, — as it is not easy to ob- 
tain the carbon quite pure. It is, however, 
so nearly so, that there seems little doubt of 
final success.—Atheneum. 


No study is more interesting or important 
than the study of man. It may be pursued 
through a variety of means. We may ob- 
serve his manners, tastes and habits; we may 
listen to his conversation, and mark the influ- 
ence he endeavors to exercise over the minds 
of other men. All these may serve as indica- 
tions of character, but the means by which we 
may most surely arrive at the truth, is the pe- 
rusal of the thoughts of the secret pages of 
the mind. Every other medium may prove 
false ; this alone is unerring. 

It is seldom, however, that an individual 
will allow us to read his soul, or trace his ac- 
tions to their motive. We must, in general, 
be content with watching the changing and de- 
ceptive surface of events, while the steady un- 
dercurrent flows on, eoncealed from the eurious 
gaze. When, therefore, it is possible to un- 
lock the secret depositories of thought, and 
reveal the hidden springs of action, the privi- 
lege must be considered as eminently valuable, 
and the more so when we are permitted to in- 
vestigate the motives of such men as Samuel 
Pepys, who enjoyed high offices, and fulfilled 
| their duties with distinguished ability, if not 
with the most scrupulous conscience, and who 
exerted considerable influence over the affairs 
| of the period. His diary is valuable as de- 
picting to us many of the most important 
characters of the times. Its author has be- 
quéathed us the records of his heart, the very 
reflection of his energetic mind ; and his quaint 
but happy narrative clears up numerous dis- 
puted points, throws light into many of the 
dark corners of history, and lays bare the hid- 
den substratum of events which gave birth to, 
and supported, the visible progress of the na- 
tion. We are introduced to the public charac- 
|| ters of his time, divested of those deceptive 
trappings which led their contemporaries and 
biographers to view them, not as they were, 
but as they wished the world to think them. 


valuable; and among the numerous claims it 
possesses to the attention of the public, is the 
graphic yet simple language in which the able 
but simple-minded Clerk of the Acts relates 
his extraordinary experience. 

Born during one of the most eventful pe- 
riods of our history, educated in the spirit of 
the times, and thrown by the accidents of 


#é Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, 
Corrected and Enlarged, with additional Notes, 
Illustrative and Explanatory. Edited by Richard 
Lord Braybrooke.” 


For this, and many other reasons, is the diary. 
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fortune into the very centre of political move- 
ment, no man could have been better fitted . 


than Samuel Pepys to present us with a faith- 
ful picture of the Court, of public opinion, 
and of the state of society as it existed in 
his age. Our diarist, while delineating other 
men, paints also himself, and by mingling the 
description of his conduct as a public servant 
with that of his domestic eccentricities, con- 
vinces us of his sincerity. We know hé is 
writing the truth, for he never flatters him- 
self nor others, but exhibits, with his abilities, 
his success, and his virtues, his faults and 
failings, his follies and his foibles, with the 
same degree of frankness. Certainly the 
diary was never intended by him for publica- 
tion — of this we have undoubted testimony. 
Indeed, were such not the fact, its value would 
be immensely diminished in our eyes; and 
instead of ranking, asit now does, among the 
most curious and interesting works which the 
present century has produced, it would dwin- 
dle down in our esteem to a mere lively fic- 
tion. 

Samuel Pepys was born on the 23d of Feb- 
ruary, 1632, whether at Brampton, a small 
country town, or in London, is a disputed 
point. The first germs of that varied knowl- 
edge which afterwards contributed to carry 
him so successfully thiough the world, were 
planted. in his mind at Huntingdon. Thence 
he was removed to St. Paul’s school, and 
thence to Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
early years of his life are enveloped in obscur- 
ity. <A large portion of them seem to have 
been passed under the roof of a noble relative, 
Sir Edward Montague, though what situation 
he filled in this family is not determined. 
Indeed, until the commencement of the pres- 
ent diary we can find no authentic account of 
his life. He began to write it shortly after he 
was appointed as clerk in some office of the 
Exchequer, connected with the pay of the 
army ; and we propose accompanying him 
through some portions at least of his experi- 
ence, and touching on a few of the curious 
passages of his life. 

Pepys introduces himself to us on the Ist 
of January, 1659, in a garret in Ale Yard, 
with his wife and servant, living in frugal 
style; yet, in spite of his humble position, 
not without influence in high quarters. For 
a considerable time we find him engaged in 
public business, an account of which he sets 
down with scrupulous accuracy, occasionally 


pausing to describe the good dinners he en- 
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joyed, and the little inconveniences he suf- 
fered, in his daily walks to and from the office. 
This portion of the diary, in addition to its 
intrinsic value as a record of affairs during 
the period of the Restoration, is curious in the 
extreme, when regarded as a picture of the 
times—a representation of manners and habits 
which would clash strangely with modern no- 
tions of civilization. Pepys describes how he 
came home with his wife one evening through 
the Park, when a poor woman offered to race 
her for a pot of ale, and, moreover, won the 
wager. Numerous instances of this sort oc- 
cut ; and ir every page we discover testimony 
of the immense alteration which has since 
taken place in the topography as well as the 
state of society in the metropolis. We find 
mention of a little water-brook which trav- 
ersed the Strand, and found its outlet in the 
Thames; and of numerous other facts which 
attest the change that has since come over the 
aspect of London. But, perhaps, the most 
engrossing feature in this portion of the diary, 
is the extraordinary excitement which appears 
to have prevailed throughout society with re- 
gard to the movements of General Monk. 
For a long time his intentions were hidden in 
uncertainty ; but when it at length became 
publicly known that he had declared for the 
King, London appears to have been frenzied 
with joy. From one end to the other the 
city was red with the blaze of bonfires, and 
the incessant chime of bells attested the gen- 
eral feeling. The King’s health, hitherto in- 
| terdicted, was drank in the public streets; 
and when a rumor went abroad that some one 
would rise.up in the House of Commons and 
protest against the restoration of Charles 
Stuart, a damp fell upon men’s minds, which 
was only dissipated by the assurance that no 
such protest would be permitted. All the 
incidents connected with these important move- 
ments are related with faithful minuteness. 
We trace events from their very roots, and 
see how they branch and give birth to others, 
which ramify through the whole complicated 
scheme of public affairs. Taking himself as 
the centre of the narrative, Pepys describes a 
wide circle, and makes us intimately ac- 
quainted with all who came within its range. 
The diary is a history both of persons and 
opinions. 

Following the humble clerk in his progress, 
we find him writing with a steady hand for 
his own advancement, making friends in 
every quarter, and conciliating those whom 
he fancied to-be hostilely inclined. It was at 
once perceived by his friends that he would 
rise to power and influence, and those who 
could not hope to step before him, pushed 


him on, trusting that from his elevation he 
might lend a helping hand to them. By 
whatever means, however, the conclusion was 
brought about, certain it is that, on the 22d of 


March, 1660, we find Pepys, after passing | 


through much trouble, and smoothing down, 
by his ability and industry, countless obsta- 
cles, receiving his warrant as secretary to the 
two generals of the fleet. ‘‘Strange,’’ he 
says, alluding to the venality of those around 
him, ‘‘ how people do now promise me any- 
thing—one a rapier, the other a vessel of wine, 
or a gun, and one offered me a silver hat- 
band to dohim aservice. I pray God to keep 


me from being proud, or too much lifted up 


hereby.” 

Embarking on board Sir E. Montague’s 
ship, Samuel Pepys accompanied the expedi- 
tion sent to bring Charles II. to England. 
During the many negotiations which attended 
this movement, our diarist was continually sur- 
rounded by those who trusted to profit by his 
friendship. Lach sought to win his regard. 
One sent him a piece of gold, another a ves- 
sel of wine, another some costly ornaments, 
another assailed his ears with adulation, 
another courted his friendship by promises, 
while others endeavored to secure it by un- 
blushing bribery. No where, however, do we 
find Pepys occupying himself with his own 
affairs to the prejudice of his duties as a pub- 
lic servant. He pursues his functions with 
unwearying vigor, writing and reading me- 
morials, receiving deputations, holding counsel 
with the naval authorities, and despatching an 
infinite variety of business. His advice ap- 
pears to have been sought, and often acted 
upon, by the most distinguished individuals. 
He was employed to draw up a very impor- 
tant vote relative to the decision of a council 
of war, and expressing that which was most 
favorable to the monarchy. Pepys thus de- 
scribes its reception : — 


« He that can fancy a fleet like ours, in her | 


pride, with pendants loose, guns roaring, caps 
flying, and the loud “ Vive le rois ! ?? echoed 


from one ship’s company to another, he, and 


he only, can apprehend the joy this vote was 
received with, or the blessing he thought him- 
self possessed of that bore it.” 


On the 14th of May the expedition arrived at 
its destination, and on the 23d the King em- 
barked amid, as Pepys expresses, an infinite 
and confused shooting of guns. His Majesty 
entertained the officers during the homeward 
passage with the account of his adventures, 
perils, and escapes, and, finally, on the 29th 
of May, entered Whitehall in triumph. We find 
this passage of English history thus described in 
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a quaint but curious and rare book very nearly: 
out of print : — 


‘# And it came to pass on the 29th day of 
the fifth month, which is called May, that 
the King was conducted in great state to his 
palace at Whitehall, and all the people shouted, 
saying, ‘ Long live the King!’’ * 

The secretary to the two generals is now 
again in London, where we find him alterrate- 
ly devoting his time and attention to business 
and pleasure, new suits, and choice dinners. 
Flattery and bribes attend him incessantly. 
Now he finds, on returning home: from his of- 
fice, that a packet of chocolate (a rarity then) 
has been left for him, now five pounds are slip- 
ped into his hand, now a silver case is pre- 
sented to his wife, and now a case of costly 
liquors comes unordered to his door. About 
this time it was thought fit in influential quar- 
ters that Peyps should be rewarded for his 
services during the expedition to Holland, and 
a place was sought for him. The situation of 
Clerk of the Acts was an important one, and 
numerous were those who aspired to its dignity 
and emolument. It was hinted that Pepys 
was to fill it, and the rumor caused great ex- 
citement among those who aspired to the post. 
One individual offered him £500 to desist 
from it. “I pray God direct me what to do 
herein,” says our diarist. But he appears 
soon to have made up his mind; for on the 
20th of June he received the warrant, and his 
altered position now begins to show itself in a 
more profuse style of living, in more costly 
clothes, and greater indulgence of his tastes, 
at all times eccentric and extravagant. Yet 
Pepys, though holding a very important civil 
post, receiving a handsome salary, and ming- 
ling in noble society, loved to busy himself with 
the most homely domestic arrangements, and 
found amusement in the most trifling incidents. 
In one page he describes how he caused 
his servant girl to wash the wainscot of his par- 
lor, and how this afforded him greet sport ; 
and in the next relates the entertainment he 
derived from secing a gentleman fall into a 
kennel in the Poultry. 

The Duke of Gloucester died early in Sep- 
tember, 1660, and caused a great gap at 
Court. His funeral was celebrated with some 
pomp, though Pepys, while making much ac- 
count of the mourning he purchased for him- 
self and his wife, describes little of the cere- 
mony ; preferring to ramble on to an account 
of his drinking wine at the Hope Tavern, 
eating 200 walnuts, and receiving a barrel of 


* «The Chronicles of the Kings of England, by 
Nathan Ben D. Saddi, a Servant of God, of the House 
of Israel.” 
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samphire from a friend. Appointed one of the 
justices of peace for Middlesex, Kent, Essex, 
and Southampton, he confesses, with ingenuous 
frankness, that though mightily pleased with 
this honor, he is wholly ignorant of the atten- 
dant duties. F 

Pepys was, of course, attached to royalty, 
and accordingly we find him writing and 
speaking of King Charles with the utmost re- 
spect, paying deference to his slightest wish, 
rejoicing at the punishment of his enemies, 
and exerting himself vigorously. in his service ; 
but, when describing a visit to Sir W. Bat- 
ten’s house, he lets out the fact that in his 
earlier years he was a furious enemy of king 
and crown. Speaking of his meeting with an old 
schoolfellow, ‘‘a deadly drinker,’’ as he terms 
him, he says: “I was much afraid he would 
remember the words I said on the day when 
the King was beheaded— that, were I to 
preach upon him, my text should be, ‘ The 
memory of the wicked shallrot.’’’ However, 
the Clerk of the Acts sufficiently proves, that 
if he once entertained ideas inimical to royalty, 
he abandoned them as he grew older, and 
we find himas staunch and loyal a subject as 
even a king could wish. Yet, though courtly 
in his predilections, he is as homely and do- 
mestic as the most humble tradesman. Some 
strange points of his character show themselves 
in the following extract : 


‘ My father and I discoursed seriously about 
my sister’s coming to live with me ; and yet I 
am much afraid of her ill nature. I told her 
plainly, my mind was to have her come not as 
a sister but as a servant ; which she promised 
me that she would, and with many thanks did 
weep for joy. + pa | Found 
my wife making of pies and tarts to try the 
oven with, but not knowing the nature of it, 
did heat it too hot, and so a little overbake our 
things; but knows how to do better another 
time. 

“15th (Nov.)— To Sir W. Battens to 
dinner, he having a couple of servants married 
to-day, and as there was a number of merchants 
and others of good quality, on purpose after 
dinner to make an offering, which, after din- 


ner we did, and I did give ten shillings, and | 


no more, though 1 believe most of them did 
give more, and did believe that I did so too. 
‘21st. — At night to my violin (the first 
time I have played on it in this house) in my 
dining-room, and afterwards to my lute there, 
and I took much pleasure to have the neigh- 
bors come forth into the yard to hear me.” 


+ How strangely the following sentence sounds in 
these days :— ‘I did send for a cup of tee (a China 
drink) of which I never drank before.” 
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In the beginning of the year 1661 we find 
Pepys occupying a handsome house belonging 
to the navy, and furnished with considerable 
luxury. His income increases gradually, and 
he finds himself enabled to indulge in expen- 
sive pleasures, and to lavish great sums upon 
dress and good living. Although burthened 
with an immense amount of business, and having 
continual calls made upon his time, he is yet able 
to walk about and amuse himself in society and 
at the theatre, as often as his inclination turned 
that way. On the 3d of January he mentions, 
that he for the first time saw women acting on 
the stage. Previously, it was the custom for 
boys or young men of effeminate appearance to 
play the female parts; and one Kinaston is 
spoken of as appearing in three different char- 
acters. Another curious trait of the manners 
of the period is given, where he says, that be- 
ing seated in a dark place at the theatre, a lady 
spat upon him by mistake, ‘ but after seeing 
her to be a very pretty lady I was not troubled 
at all.” | | 

The King’s coronation, which took place 
on the 23d of April, afforded Pepys a day of 
extreme enjoyment, for he seems ever to be 
delighted with gilded show and pageant, with 
feasting and public demonstrations of joy. 
Standing on the summit of a lofty building, 
he describes the aspect of the city at night, 

| the rejoicing of the dense multitudes, the 
| thronged streets, and the bonfires which sur- 
| rounded London with a light like a glory. 
The merry-making and drinking which con- 
cluded the day somewhat unsettled his head, 
but we, nevertheless, find him at the prop- 
er hour in his office. He received à mes- 
sage from his uncle a few days after, begging 
that he would send downto a poor man, 
| named Perkins, a miller, whose mill the wind 
|| had destroyed, an old fiddle, “for he hath 
| nothing now to live by but fiddling, and he 
must needs have it by Whitsuntide to play to 


my uncle writes to me, as if he were not able 
to buy him one. But I intend to-morrow to 
send him one.” 

Pepys gained the confidence, if not the 
friendship, of most of those with ‘whom he 
was associated. The secrets of state were no 
secrets tohim. That which was a mystery to 
| the popular eye was revealed to his favored 
gaze, and intrigue, and cautious diplomacy, 
were often regulated by his advice. About 
the beginning of July, 1661, his attention was 
somewhat distracted by the news of his uncle’s 
severeillness. He was not well known to the 
old man, and could not nourish such affection 
for him ; but he entertained great expectations 
from him, and was, consequently, glad in some 
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the country girls ; but it vexed me to see how 


respects, though sorry in others, when the in- 
telligence of his dissolution arrived. A special 
messenger woke him in the morning with the 
news, and before midnight he was at Bramp- 
ton, where his father and numerous relatives 
were assembled. The body lay in the hall, 


but already gave forth unpleasant evidence of | 


decomposition. ‘‘I caused it to be set forth in 
the yard all night,’’ says Pepys, who then 
went to bed, greedy, as he confesses, to see the 
will. In this he was somewhat disappointed. 
His uncle had left him but little, though on his 
father’s death he was promised the reversion 
of a large property. However, his uncle’s 
death made some additions to his wealth, and 
he appears upon the whole to have been well 
contented with the result. A strange love of 
the theatre now took possession of his mind, 
at which he was much troubled, for it broke 
upon his business and wasted his time. The 
fascination was too great for him to resist; he 
was continually either at the opera or the play- 
house, and satiety seems not to have dimin- 
ished his taste for dramatic representations. 
When we consider how often we meet him in 
the theatre, in the parks, among gay company, 
at convivial parties, it seems marvellous how 
he was enabled to carry through so vast an 
amount of public business. Had he applied 
himself more assiduously to his duties, he might 
have brought more honor upon himself ; as it 
was, he was preéminent for his industry and 
diligence among the idle employées of an ad- 
ministration, energetic enough for ordinary 
times, but not sufficiently vigorous to press 
through the portentous multitude of affairs 
which thronged upon the country in those 
eventful years. 

On the 30th September an event occurred, 
which our diarist relates in an exceedingly 
amusing manner. The French and Spanish 
ambassadors, on the occasion of the entrance of 
a Swedish envoy, were to appear in publie, 


and traverse a portion of the city in their 


carriages. A quarrel concerning precedence 
arose, and assumed a serious aspect. Threat- 
ening intimations were exchanged, and warn- 
ings given by each party to the other, that, 
unless they yielded the point with good grace, 
it should be carried by force of arms. The 
thing was made public, and London looked 
forward with interest to the day. 

The conduct of the authorities on this occa- 
sion forms a singular illustration of the state 
of civilization then existing. At present the 
constabulary force, in case such an affair 
arose, would merely receive orders to keep 
the peace, and all attempts at disturbance 
would be quelled with little or no difficulty. 
It was different in 1661. The King ex- 
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pressed a desire that the quarrel might be al- 
lowed to take whatever course it would, and 
that no measures should be adopted to prevent 
a collision. His wish was strictly acted upon, 
and multitudes thronged out to see the result. 
The respective embassies presented the ap- 
pearance of fortresses whence hostile forces 
were about to emerge. The Spanish coach, 
with chain harness, and surrounded by fifty 
soldiers with naked swords, first moved along 
the streets. Its guards were silent, and bore 
determination in their faces. The French 
came out, trooping with shouts and clamor 
round their carriage, and in a few minutes 
the publie thoroughfare was the scene of a 
desperate conflict. The Spaniards fought res- 
olutely, and, notwithstanding that they were 
without fire-arms, and were exposed to the 
shots of their opponents, succeeded in killing 
a good many, and eventually carried their po- 
sition and drove their ambassador’s coach on 
before that of the French minister could be 
stirred, for they had cut up the harness and 
stabbed the horses. Immense excitement pre- 
vailed in the city, but nothing more came of 
the affair. 

_ Samuel Pepys commences his diary for 
1662, by relating how, on waking on the 
morning of the first of January, he hit his 
wife a blow in the face with his elbow. Yet 
the reader must by no means infer from this 
that the work is occupied in the narration of 
trivialities, for such trifling incidents as these 
are only links in the chain which makes us 
acquainted with so much that is curious and 
interesting, that we confess to being at a loss 
what passages to select as most remarkable. 
This much may unhesitatingly be said of the 
diary, that for novelty of detail, interest, live- 
liness, embodiment of character, and the de- 
lineation of events, it far surpasses any work of 
fiction we remember ever to have read. This is 
high praise. The creations of the mind may 
be wrought up to any pitch—they may be 
painted in the brightest colors, worked into 
the most startling and exciting combinations ; 
the narration of facts must confine itself within 
the channel of history, and that admits of no 
embellishment—but the very truth and sim- 
plicity of the diary constitute one of its most 
powerful charms. To follow Pepys through his 
whole experience, through a tenth or twentieth 
portion of it, would be impossible in the limits 
to which we are confined, and we therefore pass 
over, with regret, large portions of the journal, 
that we may not exhaust our space too early. 
Though the Dutch war did not break out until 
some considerable period after, England, in the 
middle of the year 1662, began to be clouded 
by dusky shrouds of apprehension ; the public 
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mind felt strong presentiments of coming hos- 
tilities, and ominous precautions woke our 
dock-yards and arsenals into brisk activity. 
Pepys was engaged more deeply than ever in 
publie transactions. The navy authorities 
were ordered to fit and equip twenty vessels 
for an emergency, and every dock-yard rang 
with the notes of preparation. The state of 
the country was, however, by no means such 
as to render a bursting of the bonds of Euro- 
pean peace at all desirable, or even safe, and 


EY 


alarm and apprehension appear to have weigh- | 


ed upon many minds besides those whose 
private interest lay in the preservation of tran- 
quillity . 

It was about this time that Pepys conceived 
the idea, then a very unusual one, of studying 
the rules of arithmetic, his ignorance of which 
was a great obstacle to the progress of business. 
We find him working hard at the multiplica- 
tion table, and engaged with a teacher, after 
office-hours, in mastering the more difficult por- 
tions of the study. In this, as in everything 
else, our diarist made rapid progress, and soon 
acquired sufficient knowledge of it to enable 
him to reckon with considerable facility. The 
study of figures did not, however, occupy so 
much of his time as to prevent him from pur- 
suing his inclinations whenever he wished to 
take a little pleasure. Seldom did he spend 
an entire day at the office. Sunday afforded 
him a rare period of relaxation. He, however, 
almost invariably went to church :— 


“3rd (Lord’s Day). Up early, and, with 
Capt. Cooke, to the dockyard ; a fine walk and 
fine weather. Commissioner Pett came to us, 
and took us to his house, and showed us his 
garden and fine things, and did give us a fine 
breakfast of bread and butter, and sweetmeats, 
and other things with great choice, and strong 
drinks, with which I could not avoyde makin 
my head ache, though I drank but little. 
and by, to church, by coach, with the com- 


By | 


missioner, and had a dull sermon ; a full church, || 


and had some pretty women in it, among 
others, Beek Allre, who was a bride’s-maide to 
a new-married couple that came to church to- 
day, and, which was pretty strange, sat in a 
pew hung with mourning for a mother of the 
bride’s, which, we think, should have been 
taken down. After dinner, the commissioner 
and I to his house, and had syllabub, and saved 
his claret, which came short of what I expected ; 
but there was fine models of ships in it, indeed, 
wherewith I could not judge of. Amongst 
other things, Pett told me how despicable a 


thing it is to be a hangman in Poland, although | 


it be a place of credit; and that, in his time, 
there was some repairs to be made of the gallows 
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there, which was very fine, of stone; but 
nobody could be got to mend it till the burgo- 
master, or mayor of the towne, with all the 
companies of those trades which were necessary 
to be used about those repairs, did go in their 
habits, with flags, in solemn procession, to the 
| place, and there the burgomaster did give the 
first blow with the hammer upon the wooden 
work, and the rest of the masters of the com- 
panies upon the works belonging to their trades, 
| that so workmen might not be ashamed to be 
employed upon doing of the gallows work.”’ 


With such little facts as these Pepys inter- 
lards his diary, and renders it curious as well 
asamusing. But weightier matters of state now 
chiefly occupied his mind. The foreign re- 
lations of the country were every day becoming 
more complicated, and Holland was fast verging 
towards a war. Yet, with all the rumors that 
were afloat, with all the anxiety with which the 
public mind was filled, the author of the diary 
relates how, one night, being overtaken with 


darkness, while in a boat, he passed up the. 


Thames, and hailed every vessel as he rowed 
by, but for a considerable time received no 
answer from either merchantman or man-of-war, 
all apparently being buried in sleep. He says, 
and probably with much truth, that had an 
enemy been enabled to ascend so high, they 
might have committed incredible damage in the 
river, and struck a severe blow in the very 
heart of London, ere the aroused population 
could have hurried to its defence. Petty plots 
and factions now disturbed the city, party spirit 
agitated the councils of state, and altogether the 
condition of the country was ill-caleulated to 
stand the shock of war. The navy, however, 
had, partly through the results of Pepys’ meas- 
ures, risen to great efficiency, and promised to 
interpose a formidable bulwark between the 
shores of this island and the assaults ofa foreign 
invader. While the actual condition of society, 
therefore, was such as to render war a hazardous 
undertaking, the fleets of England could be 
calculated on with more than ordinary confi- 
dence. 

Pepys sums up an account of his worldly 
condition at this period, as follows : — 


“Strange to see, having mind to revert to 
its former practice of loving plays and wine, 
but this night I have again bound myself to 
Christmas next. I have also made up, this 
evening, my monthly balance, and find that 
I am worth about £680, for which the Lord 
God be praised. My condition at present is 
this:— 1 have long been building, and my 
| house, to my great content, is now almost 
|| done. My Lord Sandwich has lately been in 
| the country, and very civil to my wife, and 
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hath himself spent some pains in drawing a 
plot of some alterations in our house there, 
which I shall follow as I get money. As for 
the office, my late industry hath been such as 
I have become as high in reputation as any 
man there, and good hold Ihave of Mr. Cov- 
entry and Sir G. Cartret, which I am resolved, 
and it is necessary for me, to maintain, by all 
fair means.” ‚ 


Pleased with the appearance of a new lace 
hat-band, Pepys resolves that for the future 
his great expense shall be hat bands ; and this 
he expresses in so simple, and, withal, solemn 
a manner, as to make us smile, while the next 
sentence hurries us to affairs of national im- 
portance. Rising in favor with his noble 
friends, those, whom he felt it his interest to 
please, resented, as an almost necessary conse- 
quence, the jealousy of certain other individ- 
uals who made it their business to watch his 
actions, and, when possible, thwart his designs. 
Seldom, however, did their machinations re- 
sult in success, for the Clerk of the Acts was 
too securely fixed in Court favor to be easily 
upset. Some remains of a great treasure 
which, it was said, lay concealed in the earth, 
‘beneath the vaults of the Tower, set him, with 
various others, at the task of searching for it, 
and he complains grievously that he allowed 
himself to be made a fool of, though, dur- 
ing the prosecution of the enterprise, he was 
among the most enthusiastic, dining on a bar- 
rel-head in a cellar, and working with the 
pick-axe with immense energy. The affairs of 
Tangier began about this time to attract a con- 
siderable share of public attention, and with 
the preparation for the war, which in the eyes 
of statesmen was then deemed inevitable, fully 
occupied the national mind. Pepys, on ae- 
count of these affairs, was looked upon by the 
Government with still greater favor, and con- 
sequently his patronage was.still more sought. 
Those who could not hope to secure it by the 
usual acts of friendship, endeavored to buy 
the favor they could not otherwise win. 


“'W. Warren comes to my door, and left a 
letter and a box for me, and went his way. 
His letter mentions giving me and my wife a || 
pair of gloves; but, opening the box, we 
found a pair of plain gloves for my hand, and 
a fair state-dish of silver, and eup, with my 
arms ready cut upon them, worth I believe 
about £18, which is a very noble present, 
and the best I ever had yet. ‘So, after some 
contentful talk with my wife, she to bed, and 
I to rest. 

‘ Mr. Cole sent me five couple of ducks.” 


Yet, though those who sought to obtain situa- 
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tions under him were profuse in their promises 
of diligence when appointed to their new posts, 

Pepys had much reason to be disappointed 
with the conduct of his colleagues and those 
who labored under his direction ; for he com- 
plains bitterly of the apathy and indolence of 
the men whose duty it was at that crisis to ex- 
ert their utmost energies in the public service. 

Heavy debts weighed upon the navy, and the 
revenues of the country were far from being 
adequate to their immediate liquidation. The 
expenses of Tangiers, too, hung like a dead 
weight upon the executive, and contributed 
annually to exhaust the national purse. In 
addition to these sources of discomfort, many 
others sprang out of the factious spirit of the 
times; numerous quarrels agitated the Court, 
and the middle orders followed in the wake of 
the corrupted aristocracy, an aristocracy which 


|| then had better not have been than have been 


as it was — not as it is now, a proud thing for 
the country to boast of — but a pleasure-seek- 
ing class, living solely for itself, and careless 
of the welfare of the nation. Many efforts 
were made to arrange and regulate the balance 
of public affairs; and had there been a few 
more such men as Pepys, the attempt would 
doubtless have resulted in no small degree of 
success. As it was, perplexities thickened 
upon the empire. However, he performed his 
share, and the country owed him its gratitude, 
| though certainly he contrived all the while to 
work well for his own advancement also. He 
seems not so much to have coveted high sta- 
tion as great wealth, though dignity, the 
pomp of the place, and the pride of power 
were not without their attractions in his eyes. 

We must, however, linger but little with 
political matters. The private life of Pepys 
is perhaps more interesting, and to that we 
shall chiefly confine ourselves. He continued 
to amass wealth with great facility ; some of it 
he stored up in his house, or lent at interest, 
to provide, as it were, for the winter of his 
life, and another portion he expended in fitting 
up and furnishing his house, of which he 
seemed exceedingly fond, and in increasing 
his own wardrobe and that of his wife, for of 
scarcely anything did he make more account 
than of costly apparel. He comprehended 
the value of making friends, and was, more- 
over, partial to convivial society, so that we 
continually find him at home surrounded by 
a numerous company who refished his wit, 
his ready conversation, and his overflowing 
jocularity, at the same time that they enjoyed 
his hospitality — hospitality which was pro- 
fuse and cordial, but the expense of which he 
nevertheless calculated, and perhaps some- 
times regretted. He seems to have been 
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happy enough at this period of his life; and 
even when death struck a blow at his family 
and took a victim from it, the event makes 
little impression on his mind. But when, on 
Christmas day, his wife, whether by design or 
chance, began to inquire of him what she 
should do in case of his sudden decease, he 
for a moment was thrown into a serious train 
of thought, and resolves to make a will, that 
in case of such an event she should not be left 
unprovided for. Atthis time he was not more 
than thirty years of age, though from his man- 
ner of writing, his high position, his influence 
at Court, and in the councils of state, and 
every other circumstance, the reader will 
doubtless be impressed with the idea of a 
man considerably older. 

Lord Sandwich, who hitherto had been very 
intimate with Pepys, and shown great favor to 
him, now appeared to retreat into dignified re- 
serve, and evince evident symptoms of hav- 
ing experienced offence. Our diarist appears 
greatly troubled at this fact, and turns over 
in his mind every imaginable reason for the 
sudden change. He forms several projects 
for again installing himself in his favor, and 
proposes to invite him to a grand dinner, but 
checks himself with the idea that it would in- 
volve an expense of £12, a serious sum in 
those days. Formerly, Lord Sandwich had 
always shown much civility to the wife of the 
Clerk of the Acts; but now his demeanor 
was changed. For this Pepys cannot ac- 
count, though after the lapse of a week or two 
he sets his mind at ease, with the conviction 
that the regretted coolness existed only in his 
fancy. We discover, in this portion of the 
diary, that the hard-worked employée is not 
totally destitute of literary abilities : — 


“This evening I tore some old papers; 
among others, a romance which, under the 
title of “ Love a Cheate,’’ ten years ago I be- 
gan at Cambridge, and, reading it over to 
night, I liked it very well, and wondered a 
little at myself at my vein in that time when 
I wrote it, doubting | that I cannot do so well 
now if I would try.” 


Sir W. Warren, whom we have before in- 
troduced to our readers as having presented 
Pepys with a pair of gloves, and a à silver dish 
and cup, again meets our eye under the same 
circumstances. Dining at the Sun Tavern 
with Pepys, he slipped a paper into his hand, 
containing, as he said, a pair of gloves for his 
wife, and continued the conversation without 
interruption. Arrived at his own house, the 
Clerk of the Acts was at much pains to get 
his wife out of the room, without telling her 
directly to go, that he might examine hel 
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packet, which was weighty, and seemed to 
contain more than a pair of gloves. At length 
he succeeded in being left alone, and found 
that he had been presented with forty pieces 
of gold, a circumstance which gladdened his 
heart so much that he lost his appetite : — 


‘€ [ was at great loss what to do, whether to 
tell my wife of it or no, for fear of making 
her think me to be in a better condition, or in 
a better way of getting money than yet I 
was.” 


The expeetation which had for so long a pe- 


| riod grown upon the nation that a war with 


Holland was approaching, now appeared to be 
near its fulfilment. As the commercial rela- 
tions of the two countries became gradually 
more and more complicated, so did it become 
more and more evident that no amicable settle- 
ment could be arrived at. Offences had mul- 
tiplied on either hand, and the provocatives to 
hostility continued to ripen and grow fiercer 
with time.’ To the already formidable array 
of causes for quarrel was added the element of 
popular superstition. The. plague had lately 
devastated the towns of Holland; ominous 
fires had been seen to burn in the sky over 
Amsterdam, and the peasants in the provinces 
saw with terror the birth of numerous porten- 
tous phenomena. ‘The time was come, it was 
said, when England owed it to herself to as- 
sert her power, and vindicate her honor, and it 
was only left for her to strike a decisive blow. 
A warlike tone diffused itself over the whole 
face of society here at home, and every addition 
made to the national armament was hailed 
with satisfaction. On their part, the Dutch 
occupied themselves in concentrating their 
naval force, and taking up advantageous po- 
sitions on the high seas. Pepys breaks off in 
his narrative of these affairs, to speak of the 
following incident : — 


“ Not being very well, I went betimes to bed. 
About eleven o’clock, knowing what money I 
have in the house, and hearing a noise, I be- 
gan to sweat worse and worse, till I melted al- 
most to water. I rang, and could not, in half 
an hour, make either of the wenches hear 
and this made me fear the more, lest they 
might be gagged ; and then I began to think 
that there was some design in a stone being 
flung at the window over our stairs this eve- 
ning, by which the thieves meant to try what 
looking there would be after them, and know 
our company. These thoughts and fears I 
had, and.do hence apprehend the fears of all 
such men that are covetous, and have much 
money by them. At last Jane came, and 
then I understand ‘it was only the dog wants 
a lodging, and so made a noise.’ ” 
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At length the Dutch war burst forth. The 
tumult of battles disturbed the European seas, 
and the whole attention of the country was 
rivetted upon the result. It speedily appeared 
that the navies of Holland, though bravely 
manned and well appointed, were no match 
for those of England ; and joyful acclamations 
shook our towns and cities as the news of each 
succeeding victory arrived. Pepys became 
now of more importance than ever ; his ser- 
vices were more valuable, and more fully re- 
cognized by the higher authorities. This he 
chiefly valued, inasmuch as it led to the in- 
crease of his worldly wealth, and the better 
appreciation of his talents by the public. On 
the 31st of December, 1664, while the Dutch 
quarrel was agitating with unusual vigor, and 
the plague was growing at Amsterdam, he cal- 
culates his wealth, and finds himself to possess 
£1,549, having spent £429, and laid up £540, 
during the course of that year. His family 
then consisted of his wife, for whom he seems 
to have entertained much affection, though he 
had an odd fashion of showing it; Mercer, her |! 
maid ; the chambermaid, Besse ; the cookmaid, 
Jane ; a little girl, and Tom Edwards, a boy 
whom he took from the King’s chapel. “ As 
pretty and loving a family I have as any man 
in England,” says he, with infinite complacen- 
cy, “and I am in good esteem with everybody, 
I think.” 

He seems to have been in continual alarm 
lest his house should be robbed, and gives us 
an account of many nights passed by him in 
sleepless anxiety, when every sound—the sigh- 
ing of the wind, the running of a mouse—was 
construed in his mind to be the noise of robbers. || 
One evening, having lingered until a late hour || 
at his office to finish a matter of business, he 
received a message from home to the effect | 
that he was wanted, as his wife had heard |! 
strange sounds about the house, such as men 
walking over the leads. The store of money 
which lay treasured in his chamber instantly 
raised his fears, and he immediately repaired 
home, when his alarm was strengthened by the 
appearance of some suspicious persons lurking 
in a dark entry. All night he lay breathless 
with terror, and trembling at every sound, and 
relieved by the break of dawn only to experi- 
ence still greater fears when the evening came | 
round again. However, no attempts at robbery 
were made, and the only real danger he seems 
to have rungwas that of being burned out of |! 
house and home by the carelessness of his 
maid-servant, who allowed a candle to burn all 
night on the floor close to her bed-hangings. 

One fact seems now to lighten his heart to | 
an inexpressible degree. Lord Sandwich be- | 
came as cordial as was his wont, and came to | 
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dine with Pepys, addressing his wife with much 
familiarity, and assuming all the manners of a 
hearty friend. A sad and serious national ca- 
lamity, however, threw a damp upon his spirits. 
The ‘ London,” a magnificent vessel with an 
armament of eighty brass guns, and manned 
with a chosen crew, blew up while passing the 
Nore, and sunk, a shattered wreck. Twenty- 
five souls were all that survived the catastrophe, 
which filled the city at the time witha general 
gloom. But nothing appears equal to the task 
of dispelling that jovial spirit which supported 
Pepys under the most melancholy circum- 
stances. The lightest breath of pleasure or 
profit served to dissipate the heaviest cloud of 
gloom that ever hung upon his soul; and, 
while the public mind was filled with misgiving 
and apprehension, he pursues his joyous course, 
happy in his home, his wife, his wealth, his 
consequence, and all the other blessings which 
fortune had showered upon him. Numerous 
circumstances combined about this time to raise 
Pepys in his own estimation, as well as that of 
the numerous individuals who watched his 
every action, and hoped or feared as fortune 
appeared favorable or contrary to him. The 
king himself held a long conversation with him, 


asked his opinion on various naval matters, and |: 


spoke to him in a familiar manner. The Duke 
of Albermarle, too, walked alone with him in 
his garden, expressing great approbation of his 
measures, and calling him the right hand of 
the navy, and saying that nothing could be 
done without him ; ‘‘ at which,” says he, “I 
am not a little proud.” 

There is an old proverb which says that 
good fortune is the sure presage of ill-luck. 
In a limited sense this was true in the case of 
Pepys. He was disturbed from his complacent 
dreams by the reflection that, while extending 
the power and efficiency of the navy, he had also 
lavished sums of money for which he was in no 
way inclined to be called to account. Not that 
he had dishonestly appropriated the sums, but 
that occasionally he had not been careful 
enough in their disbursement, and had been 
guilty in some, instances of reckless profu- 
sion :— 


“97th (April, 1665), Creed dined with 
me ; and, after dinner, walked in the garden, 
he telling me that my Lord Treasurer now be- 
gins to be scrupulous, and will want to know 
what became of the £26,000 saved by my 
Lord Peterborough, before he parts with any 
more money, which puts us into new doubts, 
and me into a great fear that all my cake will 
be dough still.”’ 


His frequent absence from the office, too, 
began to be noticed, and he feared that it would 
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incur for him the displeasure of his superiors 
in power. Walking imthe Park one afternoon, 
he saw the king, and immediately hurried 
away lest he should be observed, for he knew 
there were those who, having the king’s ear, and 
jealous of his attentions to the new favorite, | 
would not fail to turn these trifling circum- 
stances to the disadvantage of one of whose 
successes they were jealous. 

The long-expected plague, which had ap- 
peared for a considerable period to hang as a 
threatening cloud over the metropolis, now be- 
gan to show itself in London, and daily was 
the number of those doors increased on which 
the red cross attested the presence of death. 
A gloom was shed over the city, and all its 
inhabitants seemed to feel that the pestilence 
had only showed itself, preparatory to spread- 
ing through the whole population. The dead- 
carts began to creak along almost deserted 
streets, and wagons and coaches filled the high- 
ways which led from the metropolis, burthen- 
ed with those whom, terror had driven to 
seek refuge in the country. Seventeen or 
eighteen hundred perished every week. 
Friends shunned each other’s presence ; the 
father feared the son, the son feared the father 
every one fearing that communication 
brought death along with it. In the last week 
of August, 1665, the mortality of London in- 
creased to seven thousand, and in the first 
week of September it rose to nearly nine 
thousand. ‘The inhabitants knew not what to 
do—where to seek safety. Thousands would 
have fled but possessed not the means ; thous- 
ands had not the energy to fly, and thousands 
fell victims to the disease almost ere they were 
aware of its approach. It seemed as if a curse 
had fallen on the city. Men issued from their 
homes in vigorous health and died ere they 
reached their destination. To-day a family 
was complete, and to-morrow, perhaps, most of 
its members were carried forth to their graves. 
The social meeting was dispersed by a whisper 
of the plague, and the few passengers in the 
streets went out of their way to avoid meeting 
the cart that conveyed the victims to their un- 
consecrated graves. Nearly every one holding 
a public office fled the town, and left the affairs 
of the nation to be ruled by chance, or by ig- 
norant and inexperienced deputies. This was 
peculiarly unfortunate in times so anxious and 
important, and it was then that Pepys enjoyed 
the opportunity of affording an evidence of his 
unflinching and fearless character. He re- 
mained at his post as a true soldier remains 
under his standard when his companions have 
either fallen or fled, and exerted his utmost 
energies to support the heavy burthen of busi- 
ness which pressed upon his department of the 
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public service. He, however, sent his family 
to Greenwich, whither he himself also repaired 
as soon as the calls of business had been satis- 
fied. The Dutch were on the English coast, 
and threatened a descent upon Margate. Pe- 
pys resolved that for no fault of his should his 
country lose a particle of its honor, and he applied 
himself with vigor to the task of regulating 
the affairs of the English navy ; and his steady 
application counterbalanced many of the evils 
which would otherwise have resulted from the 
absence or negligence of the other officials. 
And all this while the plague was devastating 
the city, death striking down hundreds of hu- 
man beings every day; and all the bells of 
London tolled in dismal chime, the dull echoes 
never ceasing to sound in the ears of those 
who feared every moment to be seized with the 
frightful disease. * 


“ Mr. Marr tells me how a maid-servant of 
Mr. John Wright’s, who lives thereabouts, 
falling sick of the plague, she was removed to 
an outhouse, and a nurse appointed to look to 
her, who being once absent, the maid got out 
of the house at the window, and run away. 
The nurse coming and knocking, and having 
received no answer, believed she was dead, 
and went and told Mr. Wright so, who and his 
lady were in great straight what to do to get 
her buried ; at last resolved to go to Burnt- 
wood, hard by, being in the parish, and there 
get people to do it. But they would not; as 
he went home full of trouble, and in the way 
met the wench walking over the common, 
which frightened him worse than before ; and 
was forced to send people to take her, which 
they did, and they got one of the pest-coaches 
and put her into it to carry her to a pest-house. 
And passing in a narrow lane, Sir Anthony 
Broune, with his friends in the coach, met this 
coach with the curtain drawn close. The lat- 
ter being a young man, and believing there 
might be some lady in it that would not be 
seen, and the way being narrow, thrust his 
head out of his own into her coach to look, 
and there saw somebody looking very ill, and 
in as ill dress, who stunk mightily, which the 
coachman also cried out upon. And presently 
they came up to some people that stood looking 
after it, and told our gallants that it was a 
maid of Mr. Wright’s carried away sick of the 
plague ; which putthe young gentleman into a 
fright that nearly cost him his life, but he is 
now well again.”’ 

* The pestilence is thus spoken of in the curious 
work from which we have already quoted :—“ But the 
anger ofthe Lord was kindled against the king and 
against the people of England, and he smote the 
land with a dreadful pestilence, insomuch that there 


died in one year upwards of sixty and seven thousand 
persons,’ 
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We perceive that our limits are rapidly 
drawing in ; we must, therefore, with whatever 
regret we may do so, pass on rapidly through 
the diary, and leave unnoticed numerous inter- 
esting and curious passages. The plague 
grew upon the city ; the river was deserted, 


and the silent and melancholy streets were. 


covered with grass. In the beginning of Oc- 
tober, however, the bills of mortality de- 
creased, and this fact, together with the 
intelligence of several victories over the Dutch, 
contributed to shed a little light upon the 
general gloom which hung upon the publie 
mind. But this was but a temporary respite, for 
the disease recovered strength, and continued to 
rage with greater fury than ever; and so the year 
1665 ended, and left Pepys in a better condi- 
tion than he ever was before. He had suceceded 
Mr. Pary as commissioner for the affairs of 
Tangiers, and had, moreover, been nominated 
to the post of surveyor of the victualling de- 

artment. His savings had inereased from 
£1300 to £4400. One fact, however, troubled 
him. Lord Sandwich had fallen in the estima-. 
tion of the Court, and was sent as ambassador 
to Spain, and the Duke of Albermarle had not 
risen in popularity. The pestilence now be- 
gan to weaken, and the weekly average of 
deaths sank to a comparatively insignificant 
amount. London resumed by slow degrees 
its wonted aspect, and, to his great joy, Pepys 
was enabled to establish his family again in 
town, and to resume his usual manner of 
living. 

Of his domestic life, Pepys allows us from 
time to time to catch many detached glimpses, 
which, however, are too scattered and slight 
to allow us to form any very accurate idea of 
his manner and mode of life at home. He ap- 
pears to have been, after a fashion, fond of his 
wife, though he never allowed her to express 
an opinion contrary to his own, or to transact 
any affairs to which he wasnot privy. For in- 
stance, read the following :— 


“12th. Land my wife to her closet, toexamine 
her kitchen accounts, and then I took oceasion 
to fall out with her for her buying a broad-laced 
handkerchief and a pinner, without my leave. 
For this we both began to be angry and so con- 
tinued till bed. 

“13th. Up, without being friends with my 
wife, nor yet great enemies, being both quiet 
and silent.”? 


We find them, however, soon reconciled. 
We find him one. day recording the fact, that 
she was out of temper on account of his having 
checked her with some abruptness for telling 
long stories in the coach. ‘‘She do find with 
with reason,’’ he says, ‘that in the company 
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of Pierce, Knipp, and other women that I love, 


| that I do not value or mind her as I ought.” 


Nevertheless, his private life appears to have 


been chequered with few crosses, and he 
seems to glide on, borne by a smooth current, 
enjoying a happy and prosperous existence. 
The Dutch fleets, about the middle of the 
year 1666, met with some important reverses, 
being on several occasions driven to flight by 
the efforts of the English commanders. But 
a sudden alarm spread through London upon 
the news that a great armament, fitted out by 
Holland, was about to advance upon our coasts, 


| and recover the ground lost in their recent de- 


feats. However, good preparations were made 


to meet this attack, and something of the spirit 
of enthusiasm at last warmed. the heart of Lon- 


don. When, however, an engagement at 


| length took place, although the result showed 
| a victory on the English side, yet the success 
| was not so great. as to warrant any triumph, 
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and the country was disappointed of its hopes. 

We now approach the great catastrophe 
which struck London, ere it had recovered 
from the weakening effects of the plague. On 
the 2d of August, 1666, Pepys was awakened 
from his sleep at three o’clock in the morning, 
by one of his maid-servants, who told him that 
a great fire had broken out inthe city. Rising, 
and looking forth from the window, he saw a 
mighty flame appearing in the direction of 
Mark-Lane, and, as it then seemed to him, 
retreating rather than advancing to his quarter. 
He then retired to rest again, and at seven 
o'clock again lookedout. The blaze had now 
reached Fish street, and was making rapid 
progress towards London Bridge. Dressing, 
and walking out, he repaired to the scene of the 
conflagration, and then, for the first time, un- 
derstood its serious nature. ‘Thousands of 
people thronged the streets, the inhabitants of 
the houses were flinging their goods either into 
the street or into the river, or into the barges 
that lay ready at hand. ‘The poor clung to 
their homes until they were scorched by the 
flames, and multitudes of pigeons, unwilling 
to leave the houses, circled about them, or 
fluttered at the windows until they dropped 
amid the burning mass. All the city was in 
a tumult. The plague was a silent enemy ; it 
came stealthily, and did its noiseless work, 
exerting a sickening influence on the minds of 
the people ; but the fire continued its progress, 
sending forth a loud and prolonged roar. The 
crowds were wild with fear and excitement. 
The calamity was as sudden as it was alarm- 
ing. 

As yet none had proposed any measures of 
safety ; none had thought of the possibility of 
arresting the flames ; all alike seemed paralyzed 


with horror. 
a child; and when a command was sent to him, 
at the suggestion of Pepys, that he should pull 
the houses down, and thus endeavor to stop 
the fire, he cried, “Lord ! what can I do? I 
am spent; people will not obey me. I have 
been pulling down houses, but the fire overtakes 
us faster than we can do it.” 

Carts laden with furniture, sick persons car- 


ried away in their beds, thousands of half- | 
clothed men, women, and children, pale with | 


fear, and scarcely knowing whither to turn, filled 


the streets, some going one way, some another ; | 


others rushing wildly, with no object in view 


save that of escaping with life from the mighty |! 
calamity. Pepys now began to occupy himself | 
for the public safety. He went amidst the |: 


crowds, directed the efforts of those employed 
to pull the houses down, encouraged them, 
assisted them, and labored like a hero wher- 
ever he found an opportunity. The scene 
which presented itself to his view is vividly 
described :— 


“We went as near to the fire as we could 


for smoke ; and all over the Thames, with one’s | 


faces in the wind, you were nearly burned with 
a shower of fire-drops. This is very true, for 


houses were burned by these drops and flakes | 


of fire—three or four, nay five or six houses, 
one from another. When we could endure no 


more upon the water, we to a little alehouse on | 


the Bankside, over against the Three Cranes, 


and there staid till ıt was dark almost, and | 


there saw the fire grow : and as it grew darker 
and darker, appeared more and more ; and in 
corners and upon steeples, and between 
churches and houses, as far as we could see up 
the hill of the city, in a most horrid, malicious, 
bloody flame, not like the fine flame of an or- 
dinary fire. We staid till we saw the fire as 
only one entire arch of fire from this to the 
other side of the bridge, and in a line up the hill 
for an arch avoze a mile long; it made me 
weep to see it. The churches, houses and all 
on fire, and flaming at once, and a horrid noise 
the flames made, and the crackling of houses at 
their ruin.”’ 


While working for the public safety, Pepys 
did not neglect his own stores of gold, and 
those which were under his charge at the office ; 
but conveyed them, with many valuable papers 
and much plate, that same night by moonlight 
to a deep cellar. The next day, he, with 
several of his friends, busied themselves in dig- 
ging holes in the garden, where they deposited 
their wines, with some Parmesan cheeses, and 
numerous articles of value. But his chief 
employment during the continuance of the fire 
consisted in endeavoring: to check its progress, 


The mayor of the city wept like | 
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and prevent it from extending its ravages to 
those quarters of the city as yet uninjured. 
Through his efforts, together with those of the 
men who took a pride in following his honora- 
ble example, it was at length subdued, and by 
slow degrees died away for lack of food. The 
city, however, presented a wretched appear- 
ance. It looked like an extinguished furnace, 
and huge clouds of damp smoke rose up from 
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the blackened masses of buildings. St. Paul’s 
stood a shattered ruin, and numerous other 
public edifices formed its companions in the 
general scene of destruction. Those, how- 
ever, who, during the continuance of the fire, 
had been too startled, too alarmed, too irreso- 
lute to adopt any precautionary measures, now, 
when the devastation had been accomplished, 
applied their energies to the task of renovation, 
and a new city began to rise from the ashes of 
the old. 

Compliments and panegyrics crowded upon 

Pepys. His society was courted, his conver- 
sation sought, and every mark of admiration be- 
stowed on him. But these empty honors, 
though they flattered his vanity, would not have 
brought much satisfaction to his mind, had 
they not been accompanied by a continued, 
though gradual increase of his worldly wealth. 
At the end of 1666, he finds himself worth 
£6,200, more than he had hoped for. Him- 
self and his family were in the perfect enjoyment 
of health, and he, moreover, luxuriated in the 
pleasure, great as it was to him, of taking his 
meals off silver plates. Public affairs, how- 
ever, were in not so prosperous a condition, 
and there were even those who prophesied the 
immediate and entire ruin of the kingdom — 
“from which,” says Pepys, “God deliver 
us!” 
Of the following year we cannot pause to 
make much mention. One curious fact is 
spoken of as far on as March, when Pepys 
says he saw the smoke issuing from cellars 
that had not been uncovered since the fire. 
Towards the middle of the year, the city be- 
gan to grow into shape again, streets were 
marked out, and the work of renovation was 
carried on with some vigor. At the close of 
the year, he lost his mother, whose last words 
were, “God bless my poor Sam !’” — words 
which affected him to tears. Another incident 
which he mentions as important is a fierce 
quarrel between himself and Sir W. Pen. 
‘ My heart,” he says, “is as full of spite as 
it could hold ; but God forgive both me and 
him !?’ 

And here, until the publication of the re- 
maining volumes, we take leave of Pepys. 
We have pursued his career, from his humble 


elerkship inthe Exchequer to the period when 


he held one of the most honorable posts in 
that department. Our readers willhave per- 
ceived that he was a man of eccentric charac- 
ter, and they will also have observed that the 
times in which he lived were well calculated to 
allow a man of his energy and ability to dis- 
tinguish himself above his peers. While we 
owe to Pepys a debt of gratitude for the rare 
and curious information he has bequeathed to 
us, for the graphic and well-colored pictures 
which he has presented us, of the times and the 
men among whom he lived, we cannot help re- 
gretting that weakness which led him to the com- 
mission of numerous actions which history can- 
not record otherwise than with blame. But he 
has written his own character, his own praises, 
and also his own condemnation. We see him 
as he was. He has given us a faithful reflec- 
tion of his mind, and the praise of sincerity is 
due to him. Those, therefore, who wish to 
acquire a just idea of him and his period will 
do well to consult the volume before us. . 
With regard to the form in which this diary 
has been laid before the publie, we shall only 
remark, that for the care, ability, and judg- 
ment with which its highly gifted editor, Lord 
Braybrooke, has performed his task, our 
thanks — the thanks of all who read the work 
— are due to him. Nothing could be more 
admirable than the introduction and notes, 
which have transformed the rough diaries of 
Samuel Pepys into one large and consecutive, 
and clear and comprehensive narrative. Pepys 
has been fortunate in his editor, and Lord 
Braybrooke’s valuable services will, without 
doubt, be appreciated in the literary world. 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


— 


Woopren GUNPOWDER. — À correspondent 
(of Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper) writes: 
Seeing from a paragraph in your paper that it 
is stated the making of gunpowder from saw- 
dust, sulphuric and nitric acid, is a modern 
American discovery, which it is wonderful was 
not discovered before, I should be glad if you 
would make it known that it is an Zinglish dis- 
covery, and was discovered a little after gun- 
cotton‘was found out, viz., Oct., 1846, by, I 
believe, Mr. Deck, a chemist at Cambridge. 


— — 


INCRUSTATION ın  Sream-Borcers. — M. 
Cavé, the eminent French engineer, announces 
that he has ascertained that a number of small 
oak blocks, thrown into steam boilers, has the 
effect of completely preventing incrustation, 
and that it is sufficient to renew them about 
twice a fortnight.—budlder. 
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SHAKSPEAREF’S FOOLS, JESTERS, OR CLOWNS. 


BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 


One of the chief proofs of Shakspeare’s 
wondrous power over our imagination, is the 
influence which a suddenly remembered pas- 
sage of his will exercise upon us at any given 
moment. However gay the subject of con- 
versation may be, however mirthful may be 
the actual train of thought, yet if the recol- 
lection of Othello’s writhing exclamation, “Oh, 
misery !’” that bursts with uncontrollable an- 
guish from the depths of his wounded heart, 
suggest itself abruptly tothe memory, who is 
there that would not feel at once smitten into 
gravity? And the theme of consideration 
must be serious indeed, which would not yield 
to aninvoluntary smile at an unexpected rem- 
iniscence of Falstaff’s, “He that will caper 
with me for a thousand marks, let him lend me 
the money, and have at him!” 

Shakspeare’s sway is equally ahsolute 
throughout the realm of emotion—he compels 
our tears to spring at his bidding, alike from 
the profoundest sympathy with grief, or from 
the mysterious sources of laughter, and a sense 
of the ludicrous. He will even combine these 
appeals to our several feelings, forcing our 
throat to swell, and our eyes to fill, from 
mingled tenderness and humor; and we find 
our heart beating and our lip quivering with an 
undefined agitation, which we scarce know 
whether to trace to the origin of sobs or smiles. 
Such is the complex emotion that affects us in 
studying the character of the Fool in King Lear. 
In looking down the list of Dramatis Personæ 
to this play, we cannot but be struck with the 
world of thought, the epitome of tenderness, 
pity, attachment, gentleness, fancy, playful- 
ness, wit, — of constancy simply evinced, — 
of gaiety affectionately assumed, — of truth, 
faith, and native worth, all comprised in the 
image suggested to us by those four unpretend- 
ing letters, J-o-0-l. It stands thus, a few 
slight italics, among the subordinate charac- 
| ters: Curan, a courtier ; Old Mon, tenant to 

Gloster ; Physician ; fool. No more formal 
| announcement is deemed requisite to herald 
one of the most lovely creations that ever 
emanated from poet’s brain. But the manner 
of his introduction in the play itself is as ex- 
quisite and artistically prepared as that of the 
most important among the characters. His 
royal master, Lear, first calls for him when he 
bids his attendants prepare dinner, as if he 
were associated in his mind with refreshment 
and relaxation ; and afterwards, when chafing 


at the first perceived inattention and ‘‘faint 
neglect,”’ on the part of his daughter Goneril, 
he recurs to the thought of his fool, as a relief, 
and a pleasant comfort :— 

“But where’s my fool? Ihave not seen him 
these two days.” 

“Knight. Since my young lady’s going 
into France, sir, the fool hath much pined 
away.” 

How beautifully this premises his gentle, 
faithful nature, preparing us for what comes 
after ; how well this fond regret for his young 
mistress (affecting even his health) is followed 
by his attachment to her old father in his ad- 
verse fortune; and how the susceptibility of 
temperament thus indicated heightens the 
pathos ofthe sequel, when he clings to his old 
master through the wild inclemency of that 
night, abiding the ‘“pelting of the pitiless 
storm’’ with him, seeking to beguile his misery, 
and ‘‘laboring to out-jest his heart-struck in- 
juries !” 

The tender interest with which Shakspeare 
has contrived to inspire us for this character, 
even before he appears, is sustained the mo- 
ment he enters, by the old king addressing him 
in terms of kindness and fondling familiarity 
that convey an idea of youth and gentleness in 
the lad himself, as well as of affectionate solici- 
tude on the part of his old master :— 

“How now, my pretty knave, how dost 
thou ?”? — the word ‘‘knave”” signifying boy.* 

Indeed, one of the most exquisite things 
about this character, is not only its own beauty 
of conception, but the use which the poet has 
made of it in bringing out the best parts of 
that of Lear himself. The old king, imperious, 
resentful, and self-willed, is tolerant and con- 
siderate towards this lad, this humble com- 
panion, this permitted jester. He takes 
pleasure in his society, he gives his utmost 
familiarity license, and treats him as much 
like a petted child as a dependent ; and, in the 
midst of his own misery and wild sense of 
wrong, he has still a kindly thought for his 
“pretty knave.”? 


“Tear. My wits begin to turn.— 

Come on, my boy : How dost, my boy ? Art cold ? 

I am cold myself.—Whereis this straw, my fellow ? 

The art of our necessities is strange, 

That can make vile things precious. 
hovel ; 

Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart 

That’s sorry yet for thee.” 


Come, your 


* The German word is Änabe ; and Chaucer speaks 
of a knave-child when Griselda bears a male infant. 


® 
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This is sublime teaching. The charitable 


| touch lurking in the self-willed heart of royalty, 
prompting it to feel for the sufferings of 


another, preserves for that heart the sole 
thought of gentleness amid its tempest of grief 
and distraction. 

None but a genuis like Shakspeare’s, bold in 
its conscious power, would have ventured to 
place the fool’slevity of speech, with its quaint 
inuendo, and grotesque irrelevance, close by 
the side of Lear’s magniloquence of rage and 
sorrow ; but how wonderfully fine the effect 
is, as he has contrived the contrast! 


“Fool. O nuncle, court holy-water in a dry house 
is better than this rain-water out o’door. Good 
nuncle, in and ask thy daughters’ blessing: here’s a 
night pities neither wise men nor fools. 

‘“Lear. Rumble thy bellyful! spit, fire! spout, 

rain! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters: 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness, | 
I never gave you kingdom, called you children, 
You owe me no subscription; why then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure; here I stand, your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak and despised old man :— 
But yet I call you servile ministers, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
Your high engender’d battles, ’gainst a head 
So old and white as this. O! O! ’tis foul! 

“Fool. He that has a house to put his head in, 
has a good head-piece.”’ 


Afterwards, when the old king frantically 
tears off his clothes, his hand is held by his 
faithful friend, still ‘‘ laboring to out-jest his 
heart-struck injuries,” with a voice that we 
can fancy choked with sobs, while he strug- 
gles to smile with lips that are tremulous with 
cold and pity : — 


‘ Lear. Off, off, you lendings : —Come ; 
unbutton here. (Tearing off his clothes.) 
‘“‘Fool. Prythee, nuncle, be contented ; 


this is a naughty night to swim in.” 

In that terrible scene where Lear’s madness 
has. reached: its. height, and his frenzied ar- 
raignment.of his daughters is fiercely compan- 
ioned by Edgar’s assumed insanity, the dis- 
cord of their joint ravings is fearfully increased 
by the jarring incoherences and still more 
startling literalities of the Fool. 


‘ Edgar. Pur! the cat is gray. 
‘ Lear. Arraign her first; ’tis Goneril. 


‘There take my oath. before this: honorable as- 


sembly, she kicked the poor king her father. 


‘‘ Fool. Come. hither, mistress; is your 
name Goneril ? 

‘ Lear. She cannot; deny it: 

‘ Fool. Cry you mercy, I took you for a 


_Joint-stool.”” 


This character. is. dismissed from the. play 
with the like tenderness that marks its intro- 
duction. When Kent and Gloster are lifting 
the sleeping Lear away to provide for his re- 


moval to Dover, Kent says to the Fool; — 


Jesters, or Clowns. 


‘ Come, help to bear thy master; thou must 
not stay behind.” 

Shakspeare, true to his method of bearing 
testimony to the moral excellences of his char- 
acters through the mouths of surrounding per- || 
sonages, makes Kent— himself a mirror of || 
fidelity and true friendship— yield this casual || 
but emphatic tribute to the worth of the gen- 
tle lad; the fondly attached servant, the pet- 
ted playfellow of his royal master; the poor 
Fool, whose twilight wits shone yet radiant in 
grateful affection, and lent him sense enough 
to cling to the hand that had once fostered 
him, striving ‘to bestow responding support 
and consolation in the hour of affliction, deser- 
tion, and madness. | 

Singularly in contrast with the Fool in 
Lear, is the one in Twelfth Night. He is 
styled ‘ Clown, servant to Olivia,” but he is 
spoken of as the “ Fool ”” throughout the play 
itself; and when the duke inquires after him, 
asking who sang the song that pleased him 
last night, he is answered, “ Feste,the jester, 
my lord ; a fool that the Lady Olivia’s father 
took much delight in.’ 

The licensed jester, fool, or clown, always 
formerly occupied a post in the train of depend- 
ents that swelled the retinue of a royal ora noble 
household, contributing greatly to the delight 
and amusement of their entertainers, by whom 
they were treated like privileged familiars ; 
and in times when reading was a less frequent 
accomplishment to afford relaxation from the 
graver or more active pursuits of life, this 
bandying of jests and ready repartee was a 
fruitful source of mirth and enjoyment, and 
became almost a necessary among luxuries, to 
the rich and the luxurious. Shakspeare has 
described the craft of the fool, or jester, in the 
words he has put into Viola’s mouth, where 
she says of the clown in this play : — 


“This fellow ’s wise enough to play the fool; 
And, to do that well, craves a kind of wit: 

He must observe their mood on whom he jests, 
The quality of persons, and the time; 

And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. Thisis a practice 
As full of labor as a wise man’s art: 

For folly, that he wisely shows, is fit; 

But wise men, folly-fallen, quite taint their wit.” 


This Clown is the merriest of the merry, 
the most good-humored of good-humored fel- 
lows. Nothing seems to disturb his equanim- 
ity, or to dispossess him of his gaiety. His 
pleasant. temperament is proof against all 
anxiety, and his confidence in his own powers 
of pleasing bears. him fearless through all cas- 
ualties. In: the first scene, where Maria 
teases him with hints of Olivia’s displeasure, | 
see how lightly his fancy takes refuge in the | 
bright sky of an Italian summer, in case of | 


& 
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the worst,—though a knowledge of his mis- 
tress’ indulgence forbids his dreading that 


worst :— - 


‘ Well, God give them wisdom that have it ; 
and those that are fools, let them use their 
talents. 

‘ Maria. Yet you will be hanged, for be- 
ing so long absent: or to be turned away ; is 
not that as good as a hanging to you? 

‘ Clown. Many a good hanging prevents 
a bad marriage; and, for turning away, let 
summer bear it out.”? 

And we find immediately afterwards, that 
his dependence upon the power which his wit 
and ‘‘ good fooling ’’ possess over Olivia’s fa- 


vor is nothing misplaced, from the smiling 


partiality with which she turns to Malvolio, 
and takes her favorite jester’s part against the 
steward, when he, in his petulence and con- 
ceit, seeks to lower the other in her opinion. 


| Shakspeare’s own sympathy with good humored 


‘and taste with a distempered appetite. 


mirth, and his intolerance of the assumption 
of merit on the ground of an affected grav- 
ity, both shine through Olivia’s rebuke: 
—‘‘Q, you are sick of selflove, Malvolio, 
To be 
generous, guiltless, and of free disposition, is 
to take those things for bird-bolts, that you 
deem cannon-bullets : there is no slander in an 
allowed fool, though he do nothing but rail ; 
nor no railing in a known discreet man, though 
he do nothing but reprove,”’ But the Clown’s 
cheerfulness and good-humor render him a 
general favorite; everybody likes him, and al- 
most everybody in the play lavishes favor on 


‘him, and gives him money, — the Duke, Sir 


Toby, Sir Andrew, Viola—even Sebastian, 
though perplexed by his suddenly addressing 
him, a stranger, in the street, only says : — 
“TI prythee, foolish Greek, depart from me; 
There ’s money for you; if you tarry longer, 
I shall give you worse payment.” 

Olivia’s regard for him, we see to be 
partly the result of her own sweetness. of dis- 
position, which leads her to seek a refuge 
from her sorrow in his cheerfulness and playful 
sallies ; and partly we feel it to be habitual lik- 
ing and indulgence towards an old retainer 
who was a favorite with her father. 

He isa dear companion, and. erony of the 
two knights, Sir Toby and Sir Andrew, who 
dote on his social qualities, his hilarity, his 
good fellowship, his jests, and his. songs, that 
enhance the festivity of their carousals. 

The Duke likes to have him at his. house, 


partly, it may be, for his fair mistress’ sake, 


and evidently for the sake of his. beautiful 


voice, and his accomplished manner of sing- 
ing old songs; these soothe and relieve that 


fanciful. lover’s passion, which solaces itself 


in the enjoyment: of music, and the volup 
tuous thoughts it engenders. We are several 
times in the course of the play reminded that 
the Clown is distinguished for the excellence 
of his singing, which, together with his good- 
temper, tends doubtless to render him so pop- 
ular. When he resumes his. own person, af- 
ter having assumed the disguise of Sir Topaz 
the Curate, he announces himself character- 
istically by singing, as he approaches the im- |; 
prisoned Malvolio. Viola herself, as the page, 
disdains not to linger and bandy gay words 
with this universal favorite, when she meets 
him in Olivia’s garden; she seems to take 
pleasure in his good-humored merriment, 
while the fool’s replies are pregnant enough 
to make her utter the encomium before 
quoted, and to bestow a gratuity on him for 
his ready wit. He says: — 

“Words are very rascals, since bonds dis- 
graced them. 

‘“ Viola. Thy reason, man ? 

‘€ Clown. Troth, sir, I can yield you none 
without words; and words are grown so false, 
I am loth to prove reason with them. 

‘* Viola. I warrant, thou art a merry fel- 
low, and carest for nothing. 

‘ Clown. Not so, sir, I do care for some-. 
thing: but in my conscience, sir, I do not 
care for you; if that be to care for nothing, 
sir, I would it would make you invisible. 

‘ Viola. Art thou not the Lady Olivia’s || 
fool? 

‘€ Clown. No, indeed, sir; the Lady 
Olivia has no folly: she will keep no fool, sir, 
till she be married ; and fools are as like hus- 
bands, as pilchards are to herrings, the hus- 
band’s the bigger; I am, indeed, not her 
fool, but her corrupter of words. 


‘ Viola. I saw thee late at the Count Or- 
sino’s. 
‘ Clown. Foolery, sir, does walk about 


the orb, like the sun; it shines every- 
where. I would be sorry, sir, but the fool 
should be as oft with your master, as-with my 
mistress: I think I saw your wisdom there. 


‘ Viola. Nay, an thou pass upon me, Pll 
no more with thee. Hold, there ’s expenses 
for thee.”? 


Touchstone, the jester: in As you like it, is 
a still greater favorite of our own, than; even 
his brother clown in Twelfth Night. 
as light-hearted as the other, with a touch of 
sentiment and good-feeling superadded. His 
estimable qualities are intimated by Rosalind’s 
proposal to her cousin, when, they are: prepar- 
ing for exile : — 

‘ Ros, But, cousin, what if we assay’d to steal 


The clownish fool out of your father’s court ? 
Would he not-be:a comfort to our travel?” 


He is:|} 


ft 
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And Celia’s reply speaks no less highly for 
the faithful attachment of which he is capa- 
blé: 


‘ Cell. He’ll go along o’er the wide world with 
me: Leave me alone to woo him.” 


His right feeling is well displayed in his re- 
buke to Le Beau. the courtier who comes to 
announce the wrestling match to the princesses, 
to assure them they have “lost much good 
sport,” and proceeds to describe the rib-break- 
ing and sufferings of the three young men 
already overthrown, and the lamentation of 
the poor old man, their father. 

‘ Touch. But what is the sport, monsieur, 
that the ladies have lost ? 

“ Le Beau. Why, this I speak of. 

‘ Touch. Thus men may grow wiser every 
day! Itis the first time that ever I heard 
breaking of ribs was sport for ladies.” 

He is a loyal-hearted fellow, too ; though 
he has a slight qualm at the near approach of 
the parson who is to wed him with Audrey — 
‘ A man may, if he were of a fearful heart, 
stagger in this attempt,” and for an instant 
gives way to an unworthy thought upon 
Jaques’ suggestion of the insufficiency of Sir 
Oliver Martext to marry them, saying, aside, 
“] am not in the mind, but I were better to 
be married of him than of another: for he is 
not like to marry me well; and not being well 
married, it will be a good excuse for me here- 
after to leave my wife.” Yet itis but a pas- 
sing roguery, a remnant of his courtly manners 
and worldly teaching; for the next time we 
see him, we find him still faithful to his inten- 
tion of marrying Audrey, and going to be 
wedded with the rest of the loving couples. 
The reliance the wandering princesses placed 
on his social merits, and on his proving ‘‘a 
comfort to their travel,” is fully warranted 
by his behavior when they reach the forest. 
He keeps up their spirits by his gay jests, 
teaching them fortitude by the example of his 
own. cheerfulness. ‘Now am I in Arden: 
the more fool I; when I was at home, I was 
in a better place ; but travellers must be con- 
tent.” 

Touchstone’s companionable qualities render 
him a privileged person with his two young 
lady mistresses, who indulge his loquacity, and 
tolerate his flippancy, for the sake of his light 
heart and his pleasant nature. Rosalind only 
checks him when he addresses Corin pert- 
ly; and she once calls him a ‘dull fool,” 
ya he turns her lover’s verses into ridi- 
cule. 

The fact is, he considers Rosalind and Celia 
as his friends and equals; while he indemni- 
fies his self-love for the deference which his 
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regard bids him observe towards them, by his | 
grandiose patronage and condescension to all 
the rest of the world. He is vain of his 
court-breeding, of his social experiences, of 
his wit, of his chop-logic argumentation, of 
his address—of his conscious general superior- 
ity, indeed, to all his new associates ; and he 
treats them accordingly with a sort of gener- 
ous forbearance, august toleration, and affable 
familiarity, together with a willingness to af- 
ford them the benefit of his superior intelli- 
gence, by yielding them his countenance and 
society. He unbends in philosophic chit-chat 
with the old shepherd, Corin, and vouchsafes 
to banter the country fellow, William : — “It 
is meat and drink to me to see a clown: By 
my troth, we, that have good wits, have much 
to answer for; we shall be flouting ; we can- 
not hold.” 

His consequential courtesy in granting them 
permission to wear their hats in his presence, 
is a delightful instance of his conceit, more 
than once repeated. To William he says : — 
‘* Cover thy head, cover thy head ; nay, pry- 
thee, be covered.” He bids Jaques good even- 
ing with the like delicious self-complaceney ; 
‘Good even, good Master What ye call’t; 
how do you, sir? You are very well met: 
God ’ild you for my last company; I am very 
glad to see you: nay, pray be covered.” And 
even when he comes into the presence of the 
banished Duke himself, he approaches the 
sylvan court easy and unabashed as ever, with, 
‘Salutation and greeting to you all!’ The 
light-hearted facility with which he adapts 
himself to his new mode of life, and the relish 
with which he avails himself of the open 
air enjoyments it presents, is a charming fea- 
ture in his character. We hear, soon after 
his arrival in Arden, of his having “laid him 
down, and basked him in the sun;” and 
when he meets the Duke’s two pages ina 
glade of the forest, he proposes that they shall 
all sit down upon the grass, and have some 
singing. 

His wish that Audrey were more poetical, 
shows that Touchstone often, as Rosalind says, 
‘“speaks wiser than he’s ’ware of.” In it he 
discovers a subtile knowledge of that truth, 
that a woman’s appreciation of her husband’s 
genius is an invaluable quality in a wife. 
“When a man’s verses cannot be understood, 
nor aman’s good wit seconded with the forward. 
child understanding, it strikes a man more 
dead than a great reckoning in a little room ; 
— truly, I would the gods had made thee poet- 
ical.” He feels that he is rather throwing 
himself away, but he is content to make a gen- 
erous sacrifice ; and he announces his deter- 
mination to bestow ‘‘the very riches of him- 
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self”” upon this rustie wench, in his own im- | patent for his sauciness ; and indeed, he has | 


portant style of flourish ; — ‘‘ A poor virgin, 
sir, an ill-favored thing, sir, but mine own ; a 
poor humor of mine, sir, to take that that no 
man else will. Rich honesty dwells like a 
miser, sir, in a poor house, as your pearl in 
your foul oyster.”’ , 

His celebrated code for quarreling, summed 
up by “Your Jf is the only peacemaker ; 
much virtue in Jf,” is not only Touchstone’s 
most admirable witticism, but is perhaps the 
best uttered by any one of all Shakspeare’s 
jesters. 

The Countess of Rousillon’s clown in All’s 
Well that Ends Well, is more malapert than 
witty, more saucy than sprightly. His best 
sentence is, ‘‘ Though honesty be no puritan, 
yet it will do no hurt; it will wear the surplice 
of humanity over the black gown of a big 
heart : ”’ his best jest, where he announces 
Bertram’s return from the wars: ‘‘O madam, 
‚yonder’s my lord your son with a patch on’s 
face ; whether there be a scar under it or no, 
the velvet knows; but ’tis a goodly patch of 
velvet: ’’ and his most fanciful conceit, his 
having ‘‘an answer will serve all men,’’ and 
“will fit any question,” in the words ‘0 
Lord, sir.” 

The noble lady, his mistress, when beguil- 
ing the period of her son’s absence with the 
clown’s jesting, thus chides herself for the 
idle unthrift : — “I play the noble housewife 
with the time, to entertain it so merrily with a 
fool.” And afterwards we find the secret of her 
indulgence towards him, in what she says to 
Lord Lafeu, ‘‘My Lord, that’s gone, made 
himself much sport out of him; by his au- 
thority he remains here, which he thinks is a 


no pace, but runs where he will.’ 

Trinculo, in the play of the Tempest, | 
though styled a jester, displays no great pow- 
ers of humor. Indeed, it seems as if Shak- 
speare had intended him and his fellow-servant, 
Stephano, only as foils to Caliban; they the 
plebeian-natured of the civilized and material 
world, as he is of the uncultivated and ideal 
one. 

Shakspeare gives the name of clown to some 
of his characters who are not jesters, but coun- 
try fellows : as the one in Antony and Cleopa- 
tra, the shepherd’s son in the Winter’s Tale, 
and Costard, in Love’s Labor Lost ; others sig- 
nify merely servants, as the one in Othello, in 
Measure for Measure, &e. 

Shakspeare, in the subject under considera- 
tion, has given proof of his own potent magic, 
by his success in investing with a surviving 
interest a character that is so obsolete in 
modern society as that of the fool, jester, or 
clown. He has depicted gentleness, wit, and 
faithful affection in Lear’s fool ; good-humored 
merriment in Feste, Olivia’s clown; light- 
hearted good feeling in Touchstone ; malapert 
sauciness in ‘‘ good Monsieur Lavatch,’’ the 
Countess of Rousillon’s jester; worldly cun- 
ning (which too often passes for wit,) in 
Trineulo ; with shrewd, lively diction in al- 
most all of them. The poet has availed him- 
self of this class of character for the discharge 
of various arrows of wit, humor, fancy, and 
satire, in the same way that he tells us a fool 


employs his jesting : — ‘‘ He uses his folly like 


a stalking-horse, and under presentation of that 
he shoots his wit.” 
Sharpe’s London Magazine. 


A TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A Tour in the United States. By Archibald 
Prentice. 24mo. C. Gilpin. 


‘ A brief tour,’’ says Mr. Prentice, ‘‘ needs 
but a brief record,” and, contrary to the wont 
of writers and orators who are generally lengthy 
in proportion to their prefatory praise and 
promise of brevity, he gives a brief record. 
We made frequent quotations from this 
“Tour” when it appeared weekly in the 
Manchester Times. It is in the form of letters, 
and presents a clear account of trading, trav- 
elling, and political Brother Jonathan. Not 
that Mr. Prentice thinks only of his favorite 
free trade ; he has an eye for the picturesque, 


and power to describe it. Sometimes we have 
a dash of the poetical. Byron welcomed 
the roar of the waters, and so does Mr. Pren- 
tice, as he describes his feelings when he “ felt 
the waves bound beneath him and the fresh 
breeze court his somewhat toil-worn and age- 
worn check.” Halifax is first reached, and 
here the travellers (Mr. Prentice was accom- 
panied by Mr. Brooks) met with a Scotch 
gentleman from Cape Breton, with whom 
they had some conversation on one of the 
many claims the Duke of York had to his 
country’s gratitude and his Pall-mall monu- 
ment. Cape Breton has great mineral wealth ; 
wealth which adds little to the prosperity of the |. 
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colonists, as it is mortgaged for gewgaws. The 
monopoly of a workable coal-field of one hun- 
dred and twenty square miles, was handed 
over to Messrs. Rundell and Bridges, the mil- 
lionaire jewellers, in part payment of a debt 
by the illustrious prince, the bulwark of ortho- 
dox Toryism. In the hands of the present 
lessees the produce is some eighty thousand 
tons yearly ; ‘at a reduction of a few shillings 
a ton the demand would be fourfold, greatly to 
the advantage of the colony ; but the monopo- 
lists, like the old-fashioned tradesmen, prefer 
‘a large profit on small, to a small profit on large 
returns.”’ It has been said that Englishmen 
owed much to the Duke of York ; there was 
reciprocity in the obligation anyhow. 

Mr. Prentice’s opinion of our lusty young 
kinsman, who has thriven in spite of the want 
of munificent princes like the Duke of York 
and Bishop of Osnaburg, is very favorable in- 
deed ; he quietly disposes of many stories of 
vulgarities and coarsnesses held by many peo- 
ple in the three kingdoms to be component 
parts of Brother Jonathan, whom he makes out 
a good fellow, shrewd and sensible, only he 
might spit rather less. It does seem a pal- 
try characteristic of a great people—a spitting 
nation! New York is excellently well de- 
scribed. Mr. Prentice tells of what free trade 
might be, but what assuredly it will not be 
until we attain monetary reform. He thus 
moralizes on 

THE WHARVES OF NEW YORK. 

‘* Here bright visions arise in the imagina- 
tion of the utilitarian. He sees the farmer 
on the Hudson, the Mohawk, the Ohio, the 
Illinois, the Miami, and the lakes Michigan, 
Erie, and Ontario, cheerfully laboring in his 
own fields for the sustentation of the Manchester 
spinner and weaver; he sees the potter of 
Hanley, the cutler of Sheffield, the cloth man- 
ufacturer of Yorkshire, and the sewer and 
tambourer of Glasgow, in not hopeless or un- 
rewarded toil, preparing additional comforts 
and enjoyments for the inhabitants of the 
American woods and prairies. He conjures 
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At a recent‘ meeting of .the Manchester 
Atheneum, Mr. J. Bright, M. P., said: I 
must confess that on every occasion when I 
have attended this anniversary, or other meet- 


ings of mechanics’ institutions, I have been 


somewhat oppressed with a melancholy feeling 
from the belief that there is a very large ex- 
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penditure of money, labor, and exertion — | progress arises from our want of duly appreei- | 


up a great coöperative community all working 
for the mutual benefit; and sees in the uni- 
versal competition the universal good. He sees 
the individual and the general advantage com- 
bined, and the world as only one vast brother 
hood.” À 

The travellers visited Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louisville, and 
other places. Though the book is entitled a 
“Tour in the United States,’ Mr. Prentice 
tells of the St. Lawrence, as well as of the Hud- 
son, the Delaware, the Schuylkill, and the 
Ohio. He visited Canada, and gazed on the 
falls of the Niagara, where he was less awe- 
struck than tourists generally profess to be, 
and rather pooh-poohs all about the “ hell of 
waters.” :‘ There was the majestic,’’ he says, 
‘« softened by the beautiful ; calm, gentle, tran- || 
quil, exceeding loveliness.”’ There is not much 
said in the ‘ Tour” about emigration. The 
following extract relative to settlement in Can- 
ada and the United States, shows how industry 
stimulates industry, and toils to little purpose, 
as regards good to the community amidst sur- 
rounding laziness :— 


SETTLEMENT IN CANADA. 


«A man settled in Canada, with a certain 
amount of capital, industry, and enterprise, 
may be as successful as another under the same 
circumstances in the United States, so far as 
individual exertions go; but the man in the 
States profits not only by his own activity, 
but by the activity of all around him. His 
farm is not only improved by his own labor 
and skill, but it is increased in value by the 
rapidly increasing populousness of the district 
in which it is placed. It is probable that the as 
yet very thinly populated but fertile district on 
the lakes, may take great strides in advance of 
the rest of Canada ; and a well-informed farmer, | 
who is settled about twenty miles back from 
Toronto, told me that a British farmer, possess- | 
ing from £200 to £500, accustomed to work 
and plain living, could not fail to do well.’’— 
Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 


which is not attended with so great and good a 
result as we might hope would be the case, and 
I venture to ask myself what is the reason. I 
come to the conclusion I have arrived at by a 
process of reasoning more humiliating to my- 
self than it can be to anybody else present. I 
judge from my own experience that our small | 


ating the value of time and the value of those 
advantages which these institutions offer. The 
| major part of us are infinitely more delighted 
with gamusement, many of us even with 
frivolity, than we are with hard study and 
laborious exertion. We read (and, understand 


thought. I am not disposed in the slightest 
degree to undervalue that description of reading 
which is generally known by the name of “light 
literature.” TI am least of all, perhaps no man 
less, disposed to undervalue our periodical 
literature, especially newspapers. They give 
us the history of our own time, and no man 
ean know where he stands in the world, unless 


newspapers of the day. I would not under- 
value, as I said before, this light literature, but 
I think it a great mistake on the part of 
young men from the age of fifteen to twenty- 
five to consume their time to a large extent in 
such reading.—Mr. Bright made some further 
remarks, urging the study of works of a high 
and ennobling character by the young members 
of the Athenæum. 


— 


Many a literary problem, more or less 
curious, starts up in the daily reading or book- 
collecting of him who has an eye for such 
game.—It is not easy in this country to decide 
on the date at which the American colonies 
began to reprint English books. It is, we 
believe, known that the Latin grammars were 
imported from London down to the period of 
the struggle with the mother-country—and that 
the stoppage of the supply, occasioned by the 
hostilities, gladdened the hearts of the school 
boys, and made them feel thatthe war was tru- 
ly one of Independence. Nevertheless, school- 
books must have been reprinted in America 
fifty years before the war broke out. There 
isa Boston edition of Hodder’s Arithmetic, 
called the twenty-fifth, and bearing date 1719. 
It is true, this little undertaking was the specu- 
lation of seven combined publishers: and we 
hardly know whether to wonder most at there 
being seven publishers in Boston, or at its 
|| needing no less than seven capitals to bear the 
risk of a small octavo of 200 pages. A 
question arises, however—was this book 
printed at Boston in Lincolnshire? for in the 
absence of all reference to America except the 
single word Boston, this last supposition is the 
most probable. But then, the printer’s name 
is J. Franklin ; and we know that Benjamin 
Franklin was an apprentice to his brother, a 
|| Boston printer, in 1719. It is not very un- 
|] likely that the apprentice may have worked 
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me, I am judging of others as I have found 
myself) much more for amusement than for 


he occasionally, nay frequently, looks into the 
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upon this book. Still, some will think it more 
likely that a Franklin should have printed in 
both Bostons, than that seven ne pub- 
lishers should combine to print a book in 1719 


which it is likely they might have got cheaper 


from England. The copy of which we write 
has a singular answer to these last in a manu- 
seript memorandum inserted in the book, — by 
which it appears that in 1796 its possessor sailed 


from Boston, and ‘Came too twice, once in 


King Rode and once in ye Narrows.” Now, 
though the common maps do not show it, we 
are informed that King Road and the Narrows 
make a conspicuous figure in the chart of the 
Massachusetts Boston. The type ofthis book 
is very straggling, and the letters very often 
look as if they came from different fonts: 
nevertheless, the printing is such as might have 
come from an English country town at a later 
period. — If any of our readers think that such 
speculations as the above are a sort of literary 
trifling, we will assure them that such trifling 
sometimes leads to important consequences. 
A theory on one or another point of the history 
of human progress has before now received its 
death-wound from the production of a neglected 
book.— Atheneum. 


The waters of the Nile have risen this year 
to an unusual and destructive height. A cor- 
respondent from Cairo, speaking of this calam- 
ity which has succeeded to the fearful pestilence 
by which Egypt has been ravaged — and which 
is said to have taken 133,000 victims, Cairo 
furnishing a contingent of 10,000 — says :— 
“Nearly the whole crop of Dura, it is feared, 
will be destroyed ; and you can conceive the 
distress which will ensue, as the felläheen 
subsist almost entirely upon it. The water 
was in the streets of Cairo a few days since, the 
canal having flowed through the courts of the 
houses ; but the government has had the mouth 
of the canal so dammed that only a small 
quantity of water can flow in. Booläk and 
Old Cairo are almost under water. The reason 
of this extraordinary rise appears to be this: 
— the Pashas and great men find cotton to be 
the most profitable thing they can sow in their 
fields; and, as the water must not flow over 
this cotton, Upper Egypt is full of dykes and 
dams which confine the Nile to amuch smaller 
space.’’—Atheneum. 


Dr. Fox’s Frre-proor Parent. — The 
system, says the Builder, may be thus de- 
scribed. Small cast-iron joists are used of the 
L shape reversed, larger in the centre than at 
the ends, having six inches bearing on the 
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walls, and placed 18 inches apart for floors, and 
22 inches apart for roofs.. In the spaces be- 
tween the joists, and resting on the bottom 
flange of the¥joists, are placed, in a contrary di- 
rection to the way in which the joists lie, strips 
of wood about an inch-and-a-half square and 
half-an-inch apart, serving at once as the ordi- 
nary ceiling laths, and to carry the floor which 
is formed as follows : — A coat of rough mor- 
tar, about one inch thick above the laths, is 
laid on the top of these, of such a consistence 
that it may be pressed through the interstices 
and form a key for the ceiling underneath, 
which is afterwards laid on in the ordinary 
manner. Upon this first coat of mortar is 
laid a coat of pugging formed of road scrap- 
ings or refuse rubbish from the building, 


mixed with an eighth or tenth part of lime and 


passed through a pug mill. This is laid in, 
the whole depth of the joists, as a solid 
foundation to receive either a facing of lime 
and sand in certain proportions, coated with 
linseed oil, or a flooring of wood or stone. It 
thus forms a solid mass perfectly fire-proof, 
and, according to the calculations of the paten- 
tees, the cost does not exceed that of the ordi- 
nary mode of construction with timber. 


os 


Frencn Marrmonrat Broxers.—Former- 
ly matrimonial advertisements constantly ap- 
peared in the French Journals ; but, instead 
of the gentlemen advertising for wives, as they 
do here, in France the ladies advertised them- 
selves and their attractions to be disposed. of. 
In the Journal des Afiches the following 
matrimonial wants and attractions were pomp- 


2d. One hundred and fifty damsels, with from 
10,000f. to 60,000f. of dowry. 3d. Four 
onto young ladies and widows, with a small 
fortune. Apply to M. Porré, Rue Bourbon, 
No. 7.” Another marriage broker adv rtises, 
‘€ 1st. Two young ladies of between fifteen and 
eighteen years of age, with between 30,000f. 
and 60,000f. 2d. Two others, between. thir- 
ty and forty-six years, with 35,000f.; and 
several. damsels of all ages, with between 
4,800f. and 6,000f. ; with lots of widows with 
incomes of from 1,000f.’’ In case money was 
not the object, M. Porré had for disposal 
‘several young ladies of ancient families, 
with little fortune, but with all the qualities 
which should accompany fortune.”’— Liverpool 
Albion. 


Among forth-coming novelties we observe the 
following announced for immediate publica- 
tion : 

The Secret History of the French Revolu- 
tions of 1848, or Memoirs of Citizen Caussi- 
diere, whilst acting as Minister of Police 
to the French Republic. Including a narra- 
tive of the Revolution in February to the pres- 
ent time. Written by Citizen Caussidiére, 
Representative of the people. 
will be first published in England.) 

The Life and Remains of Theodore Hook. 
With Anecdotes of some of his contempora- 
ries. By the Rev R. D. Barham. 

Memoirs of Chateaubriand. Written by 
Himself. ‘Translated from the French. 

Clara Fane, or the Contrasts of a Life. A 
Novel, by Louisa Stuart Costello. 

The Young Countess. A Novel, by Mrs. 


ously and prominently put forth under the | Trollope. 
heading, ‘‘ Ready to Marry :—Ist. Fifty wid- | The Fountain of Arethusa. By Robert E. 
ows, with from 2,000f. to 20,000f. of income. | Landor, M.A. 
tg 
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ar Bird Island, is nearly four miles. oi 
ay have a superficies of about nine thousand 

s. The general character of the interior 
ineven, being broken by steep hills, and | 
deep and narrow. v gullies or ravines, the former | 
covered with forest timber in great variety, | 
thickly interwoven with gigantic creepers, and 
dense growth of underwood. Water is found 
in. sufficient quantity by digging, and the riv- 
s which run through the gullies suffer but 
little apparent diminution in the ru ght of 
summer. Se 2 

The geological Pa of ihe oc is 
vhyry, much degraded on the surface. On 
north-eastern and other parts of the coast, 

den are basaltic appearances. 

Boulders of green stone are every where 
found imbedded in the porphyry, all of them 
in a rounded form, as if from the action of 
| water, and composed of layers like the coats 
of anonion. It has already been mentioned 
that limestone is found at the south-east ex- 
tremity of the Island, and there only. Sand- 
‚stone is found in company with it, in consid- 
erable quantity; the latter is much used for 
building purposes, being procurable in blocks 
or wedges of almost any size, and from its 
porous nature it is also valuable as dripstone. 
The greatest elevation on the Island is the 
summit of Mount Pitt, a wooded hill on the 
north-west side, which is estimated to rise 
eleven hundred feet above the sea. 

Opposite to the Settlement, and separated 
by a channel only four hundred yards wide, is 
Nepean Island, which, a mere rock devoid of 
water or soil, exhibits no trace of vegetation 
save half a dozen stunted pines. It is fre- 
quented by innumerable sea fowl, who lay 
their eggs on the sand which covers its sur- | counterparts of Robinson Crusoe in his worst 
face. days, not one of them having a whole pair of 

Beyond this again, at a distanco of six breeches, and their other ‘garments: equally 
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ecessary to ciel a supply ith ia 

and isabout a mile and a half long, 
with a medium breadth of three Eom tye of a 
mile. | À 

The vast ne of hit found here, 
added to the monotony of Norfolk Island life, 
rendering any change desirable, have proved 
an attraction to the sportsmen of the garrison, a 
party of whom occasionally cross over to pass a 
few days in this wilderness, occupying a weath- 
er-boarded hut, erected, I believe, under the 
direction of the late Captain Best, 50th Regi- 
ment, who lost his life when crossing the “ bar,” 
on his return from one of these excursions. 

The landing place is on the north side of 
the Island, near a detached perpendicular 
rock; a creek recedes some eighty or a hun- 
dred ‘yards ; with from twelve to eighteen feet 
water, and a ledge of table rocks here affords 
good landing. ‘The ascent now is by a fissure 
or chasm in the wall, the broken path being 
almost perpendicular, and more difficult even 
than it looks, owing to. the crumbling footing, 
and the deep sand which succeeds to the rock : 
when it is considered that hammocks, bedding. 
provisions, and water, have all to be allied 
up this ascent, it wil}. be adihitted that gun- 
ning here has its toils as well as its pleasures. 
My visit was a short one, having started at 
daybreak in a boat destined to bring back a 
party who had for some days been killing time 
and rabbits here: having scrambled over the 
first difficulties of the ascent, a fresh one 
awaits the visitor in the shape | of an almost 
impervious underwood, the native cotton plant, 
more than breast high, being interlaced with a 
remorseless creeper, the cat’s-clad vine. We 
found the party of sportsmen, as to externals, 
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torn in shreds by contact with the bush. The 
interior of the hut, however, showed no lack 
of creature comforts; at one end, half a doz- 
en hammocks were slung in a double tier, at 
the other, were tables and forms, whilst the 
shelves groaned under store of bacon, bread, 
pickles, tea, and sugar; a hecatomb of dead 
rabbits occupied a corner, whilst in another, a 
heap of poultry spoke of previous spoils. 
Some gannets, whose downy skins were hang- 
ing to dry outside, and a centipede about 
eight inches long, were amongst the other cap- 
tures; nor had the wild cocks and hens es- 
caped the vigilance of the sportsmen. After a 
breakfast of devilled drumstick, rashers, and 
egos, for which my trajet across the water had 
well prepared me, I set out, under guidance, to 
explore. The rabbits, young and old, of all 
sizes, and in every variety of color, were 
skurrying about in all directions: not a blade 
of anything that could be called grass is ob- 
servable, so that leaves and the shoots of 
young trees and shrubs must be their food — 
whatever it is, they multiply fast ; many were 
shot with large wens or goitres under the 
neck, others had hard warts and other excres- 
cences. We ascended, toiling through a bed 
of sand, toa peak, whence we commanded a 
view of the greater part of the Island : to the 
southward, and just below us, was a precipice 
eight or nine hundred feet sheer descent ; 
about four hundred yards from us, in the most 
inaccessible part of the island, we noticed ten 
or a dozen goats, upon whom a fire was of 
course immediately opened with balls, though 
without any further effect than making them 
‘get out of that.” Whilst thus employed 
we heard a report as of the booming of a dis- 
tant gun: glancing down to the sea, I noticed 
a ‘‘ black fish,” a species of small whale, rise 
perpendicularly from the water, his head and 
half his body with lateral fins were discovered, 
then rolling over, he fell with a terrific splash, 
leaving only his forked tail protruding through 
the foam. A second or two after his dis- 
appearance, the sound occasioned by this ma- 
nœuvre reached our ears, like a distant cannon 
shot ; the marine monster continued the round 
of the coast, repeating this process, every 
thirty or forty yards. 

The timber on Philip Island, though plenti- 
ful, is small and valueless. Several small birds 
frequent the bush, and I noticed a couple of 
red and blue parrots. Returning to the hut, 


| we found awaiting usa kettle of capital rab- 


bit soup, with a most savory stew of hetero- 


cilis descensus avernt,’’ was here entirely re- 
versed ; the process of reaching the bottom 
of the chasm with unbroken bones proved 
both labor et opus: with both hands disen- 
gaged, the matter is much simplified, but 
with a gun in one hand, and a bundle of bed- 
ding in the other, one had need to hold on by 
the eyelids. All being at length embarked, 
our whale boat under a stiff breeze brought us 
home in three quarters of an hour. 

A comparatively small tract in Norfolk 
Island has been cleared for agriculture, still it 
is to be remembered that a large portion is in- 
capable of being rendered available or profit- 
able for such a purpose. Almost any sort of 
grain might, we imagine, be grown on the 
Island, but the principal crop is maize ; of 
this grain, in 1836, sixteen thousand bushels 
were raised on something less than four hun- 
dred acres: for four successive years there 
was an increase, until in 1840 it reached its 
maximum of 27,000 bushels on 800 acres. 
In 1848, the crop had dwindled to 8,000 
bushels on 600 acres: and the season of 
1846 produced only a similar quantity. The 
annual island consumption at this time was 
about 20,000 bushels, the deficiency being 
made up by importation from Sydney ; this 
proved so serious an item of expense, that 
wheaten flour has temporarily been substituted 
as the convict ration. Wheat, barley, rye, 
and oats, are grown in small quantities, but 
are unprofitable crops, owing, perhaps, to the 
want of skilful agriculturists : the climate and 
soil are said to be adapted to the cultivation of 
cotton ; arrow-root and coffee are raised of ex- 
cellent quality ; tobacco also has been grown 
with success, but the experiment was not per- 
severed in, owing to the facilities thereby af- 
forded to the prisoners of indulging in the use 
of this forbidden luxury. The batata, or 
sweet potato, is cultivated in large quantities ; 
it is propagated by the vines or suckers, and if 
kept moist for the first few days, it will grow 
at all seasons; the root may be dug in three 
months, but treble that time should be al- 
lowed it to come to perfection; it ought al- 
ways, and does occasionally, form part of the 
convict ration, in which case it is useful to 
mix with the maize meal when manufactured 
into bread. The sweet potato is highly nu- 
tritious, and seems to be palatable and whole- 
some for all kinds of live stock — horses, cat- 
tle, swine, fowls, dogs, and cats, will all eat it 
and thrive. | 

The common potato answers well, as do 
peas, beans, asparagus, artichokes, and all the 
ordinary vegetables and garden herbs known 
in England. Tomatas, chilis, and capsi- 
cums have a rapid growth, and cucumbers 
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grow luxuriantly in open beds, as also pump- 
kins, vegetable marrow, &c. The list of 
fruits comprises grapes, figs, pineapples, 
peaches, guavas, cape-gooseberries, loquats, 
loveapples, strawberries, bananas, melons in 
every variety, apples (indifferent), quinces, 
lemons, and limes. The two last grow wild 
all over the Island in great profusion, and of 
excellent quality. Oranges were equally 
plentiful, until they were extirpated by order 
of a former Superintendent (Colonel Mor- 
risett), with a view to limiting the means of 
subsistence of prisoners absconding to the bush. 

The birds indigenous to the island are chiefly 
parrots, which are exceedingly numerous. 
There seem to be but three varicties, one is 
green, another red and blue — a handsome 
bird ; the third is a male: the common pigeon 
abounds, and a wood quest somewhat larger 
than this is found ; it isa bird of solitary habits, 
and is much prized asa delicacy for the table ; 
this latter circumstance has so thinned the 
numbers, that it is now rarely met with : there is 
also a robin, and other small birds, none of 
them having much note. Numerous king- 
fishers and sea-fowl, as the puffin, gannet, 
boat-swain, and mutton bird frequent the coast 
in great numbers. 

Fish may be caught in any quantity near 
the island, and some good species are found, 
but this obvious mode of furnishing some vari- 
ety to the sameness of Norfolk Island fare, 
was totally neglected until recently, or since 
the arrival of the present Civil Commandant : 
the plea we heard advanced on our arrival, 
was the supposed danger of having any boats 
afloat, except in cases of urgent necessity ; 
nevertheless, there wasat this time a free crew 
to man the boat. The few boats on the island 
are of course the property of the government, 
and, except when communicating with the 
government vessels at their periodical visits, 
they are drawn up and secured in a boat shed, 
under charge of a guard. . Latterly, a boat 
has been sent out to fish, twice a week, weather 
permitting ; sometimes a ton and a half weight 
has been taken ina few hours. The com- 
moner sorts are ‘‘ trevally’’ and ‘‘ trumpeters,”’ 
ranging from ölbs. to 201bs., ‘‘ snapper,” from 
5lbs, to 50lbs., the kingfish, which attains to 
70lhs. or 801bs., with the so-called ‘‘ salmon,”’ 
skipjacks, and other smaller sort; rock cod 
are likewise found; sharks, though notof a 
large size, frequently carry off the hooks of 
the fishermen —I believe they have not been 
known to come within the ‘bar.’ Bathers, 
at any rate, are under no apprehensions, being 
secured against these intruders by a reef of 
rocks which isolates the small bay whither 

they usually resort. 


Near the entrance of the boat harbor and | 
opposite the reef is the blow-hole, a name ap- | 
plied to a deep cave which has been under- 
inined or hollowed out by the sea; the waves | 
rush in here with violence, and the cavern 
being perforated above, the water 1s forced up 
at intervals, and shoots through the aperture in | 
a lofty column of spray. The effect produced is 
striking ; curiosity led me one evening to the 
site of this natural jet d’ eau ; the opening is 
nearly circular, about twelve feet in diameter, | 
and the depth*of the chasm may be about fifty || 
feet ; creeping along the rock on bands and 
knees to the brink, I gazed down upon the 
angry surge, which rolled in and spent itself in 
buffeting the rugged sides of the cavern, once 
in about every two minutes; when a heavier 
sea than usual set in, a column of water was 
shot up far above me, with a concussion and 
deafening roar that made the rock quake | 
under me, and on its descent deluged me with 
spray. 

This impromptu shower-bath tended to check 
a sort of fascination I felt creeping over me, 
accompanied by an unaccountable impulse to 
cast myself down into the troubled surges be- 
low, and urged me to a timely retreat. 

Although not one of the sickly sentimental 
school, which finds peculiar pleasure in fre- 
quenting grave-yards, we share, in common |} 
probably with many others, the prejudice in |f 
favor of securing a resting place in Chris- |} 
tian burial ground in preference at any rate to |} 
that mode of sepulture which, we are assured |} 
by old Montaigne, was amongst some of the 
ancients esteemed more honorable ; we allude 
to the practice of dutiful children making a || 
repast of their deceased parents — a practice, |} 
by the way, of which we were sometimes re- 
minded here, by our proximity to the most 
refined of cannibals, the New Zealanders, 
whose performances in this line are not exclu- 
sively dictated by claims of consanguinity. 

But few days had elapsed at Norfolk Island, 
before my wanderings brought me to the burial 
ground, a secluded spot near the sea, where 
the roaring of the surf, as it breaks on the 
adjacent rocks, alone disturbs the stillness of 
the place. In this enclosure, protected by a 
rude railing fromthe incursions of the cattle, 
no ‘‘ storied urn or animated bust”? claims at- 
tention, yet few can stand here and glance 
around without finding food for reflection, in 
the utter isolation of their position, in the vain 
hopes and doubtful future of many who have | 
found their last resting place in a spot so pain- |f 
fully remote from home, kith and kindred. 
We know that all ‘‘ alike await the inevitable 
hour’? —the rich, the poor, the young, the 

Id, the hardened sinner, and the infant, un- 
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conscious of guilt: but here, we cannot but 
fear that these mounds of earth cover more 
than the ordinary proportion of unrepentant of- 
fenders. We shudder as we reflect upon the 
mad career of crime and reckless depravity 
which has here been closed ; the cares and suf- 
ferings, the ungodliness and ingratitude which 
lie interred within this narrow space. A mod- 
ern writer has inquired, ‘‘ What occasion is 
there now to extend life to a patriarchal age, 
when a man contrives to comprise all crime 
within seventy years?” How many exam- 
ples are here afforded, in which a far briefer 
carcer has exhausted wickedness, in all its 
most hideous forms? How large a proportion of 
the occupants of this abode of the dead have 
met an untimely and violent end? Here, a 
range of parallel mounds marks where thirteen 
mutineers fell in one day, by the fire of the 
military. There, and there again, a cluster of 
graves indicates that the perpetrators of cold- 
blooded murders have passed, not singly, but 
in bands of ten or twelve, from the gallows to 
the grave. 

Accident has concurred, with more than usu- 
al frequency, to assist the turbulence of pas- 
sion and premature decay in filling up this 
cemetery. Many soldiers are noted on their 
head-stones, as having been drowned on the 
“bar,” when employed on duty as a boat 
guard ; some accidentally shot when capturing 
absconders in the bush. It was crossing the 
“ bar,’’ on his return from a shooting excur- 
sion at Philip Island, that the Honorable Cap- 
tain Best, 50th regiment, met his death at an 
early age. A heavy mass of masonry marks 
his grave and records his fate. 

Upon the principle, I persume, that death 
isa universal leveller, or that all here have 
died for their country’s good, all ranks and 
condition, bound as well as free, are interred 
almost indiscriminately in the same enclosure ; 
the aristocrat sleeps in death within a few yards 
of the felon fresh from the drop. 


‘“ There they alike in tremling hope repose.” 


On our arrival at the island, the number of 
prisoners on the settlement was about eleven 
hundred ; in these were comprised all the so- 
called ‘old hands,” which term is applied to 
colonially convicted prisoners, sent here from 
Sydney and Hobart Town, in contradistinction 
to the arrivals direct from England, who are 
known as ‘ new hands.” 

It would, of course, seem judicious to retain 
on the settlement, where means of coercion are 
more readily available, the most desperate 
characters in this lawless community; in ad- 
dition ‘to these, all the prisoners who profess 
Romanism are located here, to afford them ac- 
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cess to the chapel or building, which has been 
fitted up in accordance with their form 6f wor- 
ship. 

The prisoners’ barrack, which is only used as 
a dormitory, consists in a three-story building 
of a centre and two wings; the wards vary in 
their capacity to accommodate from 30 to 100 
men; each man is provided with a hammock 
and two blankets. The hammocks are lashed 
in double tiers, not slung, but drawn out by 
lanyards to the stanchions; the greatest num- 
ber sleeping in one room, at this time, was 
eighty-two, a number far too great for disci- 
pline, or for the effectual repression of that 
odious crime, whose prevalence is the most re- 
volting feature in the Statistics of the Proba- 
tion System. This growing evil has not es- 
caped the notice of legislations at home, but 
beyond deprecating its existence, and censur- 
ing colonial subordinates, no remedy has hither- 
to been advised or suggested ; the difficulties 
for providing such are manifest, where the 
crime has almost ceased to be held other than 
venial by these degraded classes. In Norfolk 
Island the practice seemed to confer an in- | 
fluence and preéminence in this commonwealth 
of infamy ; perhaps the true cause of its con- 
tinuance and increase is to be found in the 
grand and fundamental error of the Probation 
System ; that aggregation of criminals in large 
bodies for labor hy day, and to sleep at night, 
without sufficient and trustworthy supervision, 
or suitable arrangements of dormitories. 

The utmost cleanliness is preserved with re- 
gard to the rooms and bedding, to attend to 
which, wardsmen are appointed who are exempt 
from other labor. The overseers were housed 
in the right wing of the building, in two rooms, | 
somewhat more comfortably fitted, having 
standing berths and additional bedding. On 
the table were a lamp and a Bible, and against 
the wall I noticed a board of instructions for 
religious exercises, compiled and signed by an 
ex-chaplain. On inquiry, I found that the 
practice of morning and evening prayer, (ex- 
clusive of the regular daily services), which 
formerly prevailed in this ward, had fallen into 
desuetude ; my informant, the wardsman, said 
he could not give any particular reason, he 
only knew it was so. They still agreed very 
well, but they had given up the Bible. In 
the morning they were too sleepy to read, and 
in the evening too tired! ‘This was candid, at 
the least, and it recurred to me that a similar 
state of affairs was rather prevalent in other 
communities, where the excuse was less ad- 
missible. 

A lofty wall surrounds the barrack, which is 
built near the sea, not many yards from high- 
water mark. Within the enclosure are several || 
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detached buildings ; on one side is a range 
appropriated as the Romish Chapel ; the cor- 
responding one, on the opposite side, is the 
Protestant place of worship. The vestry-room 
serves as the receptacle for the few works which 
eonstitute the prisoners’ library ; the books 
were a very indifferent selection, chiefly landed 
from the convict ships, from my experience of 
which, I had come to the conclusion that they 
were supplied by contract, without reference to 
any other object than the advantage of the con- 
tractor. Adjacent to this building, a wretch- 
ed stone-paved room serves as court-house or 
police office, by day, and as a school-room in 
the evening ; there is instruction daily, from 6 
to 8, P. M., for such as choose to attend. The 
numbers of these fluctuate ; at the time I in- 
quired, the average daily attendance was forty, 
out of seven hundred. Rather a discouraging 
result this, for the enthusiasts of the Probation 
system, the moral and religious regenerators. 
The schoolmaster (a convict) is assisted by in- 
structors, volunteers from their own body, 
whose attendance seemed to be irregular. The 
chaplains, of course, exercise a general super- 
intendence over the schools, of which there is 
one at each of the three stations. 

The hours of labor are from sunrise to sunset, 
one hour is allowed for breakfast, and one for 
dinner, in the winter: during the six summer 
months, an additional hour used to be allowed 
for the latter meal, but the practice no longer 
exists. The bell for rising rings at 5, A. M.; 
after prayers, the different gangs are mustered 
out, and start, in charge of overseers, to labor at 
their respective posts, in various parts of the 
island. At 5, P. M., they knock off work, 
and at six o’clock are rung into prayers, 
preparatory to muster and locking up. 

The prisoners’ breakfast consists of ‘‘hom- 
iny,’’ i.e., maize-meal boiled with water and 
a little salt, to render it more palatable, it is 
usually eaten with a small quantity of fat or 
“slush,” the skimming of the flesh pot: habit 
has reconciled the ‘‘old hands”? to this hominy, 
but, to the new comers, it is so distasteful that 
the stomach frequently rejects it. The dinner 
is of salt beef, usually of very inferior quality, 
losing much in the cooking. Supper the 
same as breakfast. 

The prescribed daily ration for convicts, as 
extracted from the book of local regulations, 


is— 
1 1b. of salt beef 
1 1-2 1b. of maize-meal 1-2 oz. of soap 
2 lbs. of sweet potatoes 1-2 oz. of salt. 
At Norfolk Island this is liable to variation. 
The most valuable and palatable part of the 
ration is the sweet potatoes, and these, for 
many months during our sojourn, the agricul- 


1 oz. of sugar 
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tural department was unable to supply; an 
instance of gross neglect or mismanagement. 
It was necessary, however, to furnish an 
equivalent; but it will scarcely be credited 
elsewhere, that a few ounces of salt pork were 
issued to each man, as a substitute for vegeta- 
bles ; much dissatisfaetion was exeited by this 
forced and unholy alliance between varieties 
of junk, but there was no alternative but to 
receive this new version of the Barmecides’ 
feast, to swallow the pork, and applaud the 
beef and greens. F4 

A fresh ration, usually pork, is issued about 
ten times, perhaps, during the year ; with these 
exceptions, the convicts on Norfolk Island do 
not get fresh meat, reserving always that to 
which they help themselves on divers oc- 
casions. This sort of appropriation would 
seem to be by no means uncommon, for on 
reference to a commissariat memo, I find that 
during the first quarter in 1846, there were 
illegally killed one head of horned cattle, 
seventy-four sheep, and three pigs. At one 
time, this irregularity was very prevalent, and 
led to erimes of a still more serious nature. 
Previous to an arrival, a constable had de- 
tected two prisoners with a portion of a sheep, 
recently killed ; having shouldered the mutton, 
he desired the culprits to accompany him; on 
the read, the devil tempted these miscreants to 
treat the constable as they had already served 
the sheep; his body was found lifeless and 
mutilated in a thicket not far from the settle- 
ment. Two men were tried for the murder at 
the next Criminal Commission Court ; the case, 
resting entirely upon circumstantial evidence, 
was one of great difficulty, but it ended in a 
conviction, and both parties suffered the ex- 
treme penalty of the law, protesting their in- 
nocence to the last. 

To complete our survey of the prisoners’ 
accommodation. — Adjoining the barrack is 
another enclosure, known as the ‘ lumber 
yard.” A portion of this is devoted to work- 
shops for carpenters, coopers, twiners, and 
other handicraftsmen employed in the Engi- 
neer Department. In the remainder of the 
enclosure some miserable sheds are raised 
against the walls: in these the prisoners take 
their meals, and worse accommodation for 
that purpose was certainly never beheld. Ta- 
bles and forms, black with age and dirt, out 
of repair, and insufficient in number, were 
scattered about without arrangement or uni- 
formity. The sheds open to the wind and 
clouds of dust, the roofs not water tight, the 
walls and rafters black and filthy — no shelves, 
nor conveniences of any kind for stowing 
away utensils; the floor of mud, full of holes 
and fissures, no facilities for cleaning or drain. 
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| ing—a wretched, comfortless stye. In no 

other manner can it be fully designated. 
| This certainly strück me as the most defective 
| item in the interior economy ; whatever may 
| be the quantity or quality of the meals, they 
should be served with decency. We can 
conceive nothing more calculated to brutalize 
| and foster a spirit of discontent and reckless- 
| ness, than a disregard of these minor morals, 
the common decencies of life. 

Near to the entrance to the prisoners’ bar- 
rack is a police station anda military guard- 
room : the latter is raised, and so constructed 
as to command the external approach and the 
interior of the enclosure. On this, as on all 
other military parts of the Island, the utmost 
vigilance and the most rigid precautions are 
necessarily enforced. 

It became at one time a practice for the in- 
mates of the barracks, after being locked up 
for the night, to annoy in various ways, both 
by word and deed, the sentry posted on a 
platform in rear of the barracks. One night 
a sentry was pelted on his post with lemon 
peel and other missiles from the windows: the 
usual steps taken to repress irregularities were 
without effect. After repeated warnings that he 
would fire unless the offenders desisted, and 
being dared to do so, the sentry at length did 
| fire, and with such effect that the ball passed 
through the jaw of one man and the leg of 
another, a result affording pretty good evi- 
dence of the close packing of the inmates, if 
of nothing else. Unfortunately, it proved 
| that neither of the wounded men were the 
offending parties, but a salutary effect was 
equally produced, and the matter rested here. 
Nor let me not be accused of levity in thus 
alluding to so untoward an occurrence. The 
position of the military on Norfolk Island was 
at that time one of peculiar difficulty ; owing 
to incapacity and defective judgment in the 
1 Civil Administration, a state of affairs had 
grown up which threatened the subversion of 
all subordination amongst the convict popula- 
tion, and which soon after led to a crisis, 
eventful of horrors at the time, but a har- 
binger of change, and of a more tranquil fu- 
ture. 

The prisoners on Norfolk Island are formed 
in four divisions, whereof two are at the Set- 
tlement, and one each at the remaining sta- 
tions, Longridge and Cascade. The disci- 
pline and arrangement of these are vested 
(under the chief civil authority) in Superin- 
tendents, Assistant Superintendents, Over- 
seers, and Sub-Overseers. There is, in addi- 
tion, a strong body of Island police. Of the 
four Superintendents, two were retired officers 
of the line, and the other two, Lieutenants on 


half-pay of the Royal Navy; the Assistants 
were many of them retired non-commissioned 
officers; no objection can be raised to the 
classes from whence these appointments are 
filled. All that we have to say on the subject 
is, that they are anything but sinecures, and 
that where the duties are conscientiously per- 
formed, the salary is merely remunerative. 
The free police constitute a very small portion 
of the entire number; the majority of the 
force is selected from the most active and 
trustworthy of the convict body: most of the 
Sub-Overseers are drawn from the same source, 
and many of the Overseers, although perhaps 
free, or ticket-of-leave men, have recently 
emerged from the convict class. This we sub- 
mit to be an error in practice, for we have rea- 
son to conclude that these men, whatever their 
merits, and these are often. doubtful, are at the 
best inconvenient instruments to work with, 
owing to the feelings of jealousy and aversion 
with which they are almost universally viewed 
by those over whom they are placed in author- 
ity. 

Such appointments are the mischievous re- 
sults of a mistaken economy. 

In Van Dieman’s Land prisoners are fre- 
quently worked under a military guard. Sol- 
diers so employed receive payment (one shil- 
ling per diem) for this arduous and responsi- 
ble duty, which involves, likewise, the de- 
struction of additional clothing. At Norfolk 
Island, the receptacle of the most desperate 
ruffians, the gangs are rarely placed under im- 
mediate military supervision ; here again the 
penny-wise and pound-foolish policy prevails. 
Overseers are beaten and stabbed for want of 
protection ; there is a lavish expenditure of hu- 
man life, but a most penurious oulay of diurnal 
shillings. Facts are said to be stubborn argu- 
ments, and of these, in the shape of assaults 
upon Overseers, there was no lack during our 
short experience. Within a few months we 
saw seventeen individuals brought to the gal- 
lows for offences of this nature. 

I think it was on the second or third Sun- 
day after our arrival, that a messenger entered 
the barrack-room in which divine service was 
performed to the military ; a note was handed 
to the clergyman, who did not immediately 
open it, as there was an evident stir outside ; 
some impatience and excitement were mani- 
fested. ‘[he note was now opened and read ; 
it was a requisition from the civil commandant 
for the aid of the military. The congrega- 
tion were dismissed, and in a few minutes a 
subaltern’s party was under arms, and pro- 
ceeded to the prisoners’ barracks. On the 
evening before, a constable had been stabbed 
and beaten by five men. An attempt to ap- 
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prehend the offenders and remove them to 
jail was resisted, and a determination to 
screen them was shown by the rest of their 
comrades. The bayonets of the military 
restored order, and enforced obedience; it 
would appear, however, that the spirit of re- 
sistance was only repressed by the actual 
presence of the troops, for combined acts of 
insubordination were of frequent occurrence, 
keeping us constantly on the qui vive. But 
a short time elapsed after the incident before 
mentioned, when some Overseers were again 
assaulted ; the chief constable going to their 
rescue, was thrown down and jumped upon; 
he escaped on this occasion with four broken 
ribs, and recovered, only to perish miserably, 
a few months after, at the hands of the same 
miscreants. Hnough has been said to show 
the insecurity of human life here, and to af- 
ford grounds for assuming that a small sum 
disbursed to the military for extra duty, as in 
other penal settlements, would have been well 
bestowed. But at Norfolk Island, where the 


services of the military are most valuable, 


and their duties most arduous, it is to be ob- 
served that the least regard is paid to their 
comfort and welfare. Every article of island 
produce sold by the Government, bears a com- 
paratively high price ; even extra fresh meat 
and flour are dearer than in Van Dieman’s 
Land ; vegetables are not procurable by the sol- 
diers, except such as they may cultivate them- 
selves, and their military duties will not ad- 
mit of their doing this without inconvenience. 
Milk and butter used formerly to be supplied 
gratuitously, but this boon has been with- 
drawn. The number of convict servants al- 
lowed to officers for outdoor work has been 
reduced to one, and having already alluded to 


the scanty barrack accommodation, the want 


of a school, library, or even a suitable place 
for divine worship, it must be conceded that 
the military here are placed on the most disad- 
vantageous footing. Assuredly one of the 
greatest sources of discomfort to the free resi- 
dents on Norfolk Island, is the uncertainty 
and irregularity of the communication with 
Van Dieman’s Land. We have understood 
from the older residents that whilst the island 
was a dependency of Sydney, the Govern- 
ment vessel might be calculated on with toler- 
able certainty. At any rate, there was a reg- 
ularity in the despatch, and the only delay 
originated in the chances of wind and weath- 
er; but during our residence we have known 
a period of six months to elapse with only 
two arrivals from Hobart Town. Setting 
aside the privation of all correspondence, an 
evil of no inconsiderable magnitude in the 
present day, we incurred the more serious in- 


convenience of impending famine, running 
short of all such supplies and provisions as 
the island cannot furnish, and in this is in- 
cluded everything beyond the bare ration. 

The garrison was more than once without 
sugar, not even a particle for the sick in hos- 
pital. At one time the spirits ran short, the 
men were put on half allowance, and it was 
only on the day that the last gallon was issued, 
that a vessel arrived with a fresh supply. 
Again, on another occasion, all the wheat and 
flour in store proved to be damaged and musty, 
so that for some wecks we were existing on 
food of a most unpalatable and unwholesome 
nature. 

This was not a state of things tending to 
render men contented ina position where all 
else was intolerable, and where the excitements 
of honorable ambition, with the prospect of 
reaping honors and promotion, were wanting to 


brace the energies and sustain the spirits. 


Policy, if not justice, might in such a case 
dictate the necessity of carefully providing at 
least for the physical comfort of men, nor are 
the above remarks applicable solely to the mat- 
ter of eating and drinking. By neglect in the 
despatch of vessels, the clothing both for the 
convicts and the garrison has been delayed 
long after the time of issue, and in the case of 
the military, shirts and shoe-leather became 
commodities which no wealth could purchase. 

From the above facts, coupled with the inev- 
itable loss and waste upon the periodical sup- 
plies of stores laid in from Van Dieman’s 
Land, the expense of insurance, &c., thereby 
enhancing the price of everything, we are jus- 
tified in urging that an island allowance should 
have been, and must eventually be, granted to 
both men and officers of the garrison of this 
island. 

I cannot but smile on recording, that prior 
to embarking for Norfolk Island, and then a 
stranger in the colony, a high authority in 
Van Dieman’s Land, who might have been 
better informed, after condoling with me on 
my evil fortune in being doomed to such 
unenviable service, wound up with this morsel 
of consolation, that at any rate it would prove 
an economical quarter, since local cireumstan- 
ces rendered it impossible to spend any money. 
I hope that I have sufficiently exposed this 
fallacy ; still, as we have heard of a solitary ex- 
ception, which might be quoted in disproof of 
the argument in favor of the grant of an is- 
land allowance, we feel bound in conscience to 
record it. 

There is, then, a tradition on Norfolk island, 
of some subaltern, who, during a residence of 
two years, saved one hundred pounds out of 
his pay! Though this was stated to us in 
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sober seriousness, we tremble whilst we record 
the fact, lest some of the Williamses and Joe 
Humes ofthe House should make it the ground- 
work for a proposition to reduce by one half 
the pay of officers at Norfolk Island. But to 
proceed : this history, which borders upon ro- 
mance, does not stop here, but goes on to re- 
cord that this exemplary disciple of economy 
remitted the amount so saved to his respected 
parent or ‘‘ Governor,” to adopt the phraseol- 
ogy of theday. We have heard pretty often 
of ‘‘Governors’’ being bled to the tune of 
four or five-hundred per annum, to pay for cham- 
pagne and cigars, breast-pins and bull-dogs, 
pastry-cooks and livery stable keeper’s bills, 
but this event of making a remittance to such a 
quarter, we would humbly submit to be unique 
and unprecedented, and to argue a degre: 
of self denial, and an originality of conception 
which entitles the performer to a distinguished 
place in the annals of military finance. Per- 
haps, after all, the young gentleman wasa bit 
of a wag, and intended this feat as one of 
those practical jokes for which the age is so 
remarkable. Whatever his motive, we can 
only say that he has shown himself worthy of 
a niche in the museum of the United Service 
Institution. We should, however, reserve 
him for more useful purposes, and should we 
ever meet with him, shall surely pounce upon 
him, and send him to the Horse Guards, there 
to be exhibited in a glass case, as a model for 
the officers of the British army, a sealed pat- 
tern for subalterns. 

The apparently defective means of transport 
and communication at the disposal of the gov- 
ernment of Van Dieman’s Land, induce me to 
revert for a moment to the subject, for the 
purpose of pointing out that it can only be ef- 
fectually remedied by the establishment of 
steam communication. None of the Australian 
governments have any steam power at com- 
mand, nor is this deficiency supplied or miti- 
gated by private speculation, or commercial 
enterprise. In Van Dieman’s Land, the col- 
onial marine consists, we believe, in three 
small craft, which, to judge from results, are 
inadequate for the service of Norfolk Island 
alone. Steam navigation is truly in its infancy 
in this part of the world, and a puny and sickly 
infancy it is. New South Wales, after half a 
century of commercial progression, can still 
boast of only a few small steamers, for coast- 
ing and river service; whilst the existence of 
only one steam-boat of inferior capacity, plying 
between Sidney and Van Dieman’s Land, is 
sufficiently indicative of the want of capital 
and commereial enterprise in the Australian 
Colonies. It rests not, however, with the 
community at large, but with the government, 


to guard against an evil which endangers the 
health and safety of the residents, both bond and 
free, on a penal settlement, endangered, by the 
precarious and uncertain voyages of sailing 
vessels. Nor is this a contingency of recent. 
date, or without precedent. 

A writer on Van Dieman’s Land, some four 
years ago, in describing a visit to Macquarie 
Harbor, on the west coast of Tasmania, form- 
erly the colonial penal settlement, speaks strong- 
ly of the inconvenience and danger arising from 
the defective system we have deprecated. We 
learn from him,* ‘* Macquarie Harbor is a post 
as difficult of egress as of access, and from the 
self-same cause, the prevalence of westerly 
winds. When oceupied as a penal settlement, 
the inhabitants were frequently in a state of 
extremity, nearly bordering on starvation, the 
vessels of the colonial marine having repeat- 
edly been wholly unable to round South West 
Cape, and forced to bear up before the fury of 
the gale. A passage of two months’ duration 
has more than once occurred ; and there have 
been instances of whale-boats having erawled 
along the coast, in the hope of expediting 
relief. 

This difficulty of transit, and the time inev- 
itably consumed, rendered inspection by the 
chief authority next to an impossibility, and 
no doubt tended materially to the abandon- 
ment of the place ; but neither westerly winds, 
shoals nor bars, are sufficient reasons for such 
a step, seeing that, in this age of steam, the run 
from Hobart Town and back might easily be 
accomplished once a week, and with ample time, 
to load and unload. A couple of powerful 
steamers of three hundred tons, drawing from 
seven to eight feet of water, placed at the gov- 
ernor’s disposal, would render the most inval- 
uable aid in the furtherance of government 
measures, an aid of the most profitable and 
beneficial description, saving a large expendi- 
ture and a vast amount of time, of necessity 
most wastefully consumed by sailing vessels in 
te transport of convicts, stores, supplies, &e., 

c. 

If steam communication were desirable in 
the case of Macquarie Harbor, it is doubly ne- 
cessary for the isolated settlement of Norfolk 
Island. With a population of desperate char- 
acters, guarded by a scanty military force, 
without the means of making known their 
wants under any emergency, it is highly inju- 
dicious to allow more than eight weeks to elapse 
without communication. That period shou! 


‘be the maximum. 


On the score of economy, the present sys- 
tem of transporting troops and stores in the 
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Australian Colonies is not to be advocated. 
The outlay incurred during the early oper- 
| ations in New Zealand may aim to Le regarded 
as a contingency, beyond the ordinary esti- 
mates of expenditure ; but leaving these aside, 
we may instance some of the current and ordi- 
nary items which have fallen under our notice. 

For the relief of the garrison of Norfolk Is- 
land, and the conveyance of the relieved 
detatchment to New Zealand, involving a ser- 
vice of two months, two small trading schooners, 
very ill-calculated for the purpose, were char- 
tered at £1300 for the trip—for freight only. 
Contrast this with the contract price for con- 
veying troops from London to the East Indies, 
which may be taken at £9 10s. per head, 
including both freight and victwalling for a 
four months’ voyage. Again, a merchant 
vessel is chartered for two trips, to carry con- 
victs between Norfolk Island and Tasman’s 
Peninsula at £800 for each trip, an engage- 
ment which might occupy altogether about 
twelve weeks. In another instance, a vessel 
is taken up to transport troops between different 


stations in this command, and eventually to pro- 
ceed to India, at the rate of £1200 per month. 
Without reference to the rate, the system of 
biring vessels by the month is manifestly ex- 
pensive and objectionable, as offering a premi- 
um upon dilatoriness. 

It may be observed here, that when moving 
troops across Van Dieman’s Land, as between 
Hobart Town and Launceston, the northern 
capital, a distance of one hundred and twenty 
miles, the intermediate stages are mere villages 
of such limited capacity for billeting soldiers, 
that a detachment of fifty men is marched on 
two or three divisions on successive days. 
Thus large bodies are sent by water, and ton- 
nage must be provided at rates of which we 
have already furnished a sample. It would 
be scrupulous to dilate further upon the in- 
sufficiency of the Colonial Marine, or on the 
advantage of placing suitable steam power at 
the disposal of the local government. The 
vessels only are wanted; fuel can be abun- 
dantly supplied by the Colony.— United Ser- 


vice Magazine. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


Of the numerous exploring expeditions 
which have left the British shores, from the 
days of Cook to the present time, few, if 
any, have excited so much interest as that 
now shrouded from our view by the icy cur- 
tain which clings for the greater part of the 
year around the North Pole. 

Behind that curtain, Sir John Franklin, 
| and the gallant party under his command, dis- 
appeared on the 26th July, 1845; since 
which period no authentic intelligence of them 
has been received, nor indeed any account at 
all beyond the rumors of boats, filled with 
white people, having been seen by Esquimaux 
in the summer of 1846, to the east of the 
mouth of the Mackenzie river. 

Availing ourselves of the official documents 
relating to the Arctic expeditions, which have 
recently been published by the Admiralty, 
and of information derived from authentic 
sources, we purpose in this article to notice in 
the first instance the expedition under Sir 
John Franklin, and secondly, those lately des- 
patched to his relief, with the view of bringing 
succintly and clearly before our readers the 
machinery, if we may so express ourselves, 
now at work in the Polar seas, for the pur- 
pose of exploring and making discoveries. 


The existence of a North-West Passage has 
been a favorite dream for centuries. The hope 
of discovering a shorter passage to India — 
the original pursuit of Columbus himself — 
may be regarded as the first incitement to the 
attempts to navigate westward of the north 
of America ; and we find sovereigns and mer- 
chants, time after time, bestowing their pat- 


] 


ronage and money on attempts to pass from | 


the Atlantic to the Pacific. In 1585, the 
merchants of London being, they say, ‘‘ satis- 
fyed of the likelyhood of the discoverie of 
the North-west Passage,’ sent out an expedi- 
tion with this object in view; and, although 
the ships returned unsuccessful, other expedi- 
tions followed in rapid succession. 

It would be impossible to find a stronger 
example of the undaunted courage, moral as 
well as physical, which animates British sea- 
men, than is presented to us by these Polar 
expeditions. Here, indeed, is one of their 
chief glories; for it is evident that the fearful 
rigors of winters spent in the regions of thick- 
ribbed ice, are unable to quench that intellee- 
tual fire which has animated, from the first, 
the leaders and participators in our Arctie 
and Antarctic voyages. 


In December, 1844, Sir John Barrow, 
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then one of the secretaries to the Admiral- 
ty, submitted a proposition to the council of 
the Royal Society, for the discovery of the 
North-west Passage, in which he strongly 
urged the equipment of an expedition which 
should endeavor to pass from Melville Island 
to Behring’s Strait, a distance of about nine 
hundred miles, keeping midway between the 
supposed Bank’s Land and the coast of 
America. Sir John Barrow conceived that, 
although Parry saw from Melville Island 
something that looked like the looming of land 
to the southward, which is marked on the 
Polar chart as Bank’s Land, yet, even were 
it so, it would not in any way interfere with 
the direet track between Behring’s Strait and 
Cape Walker (the last land on the south of 
Barrow’s strait, which leads to Melville 
Island) ; and the ground on which he assumed 
that in this track no land intervenes, is, that the 
whole north coast of America has been traversed 
by various persons by land, and in boats by 
water; that nothing like land could be dis- 
covered from the high coast between the me- 
ridians of Cape Walker and Behring’s Strait ; 
and that little or no ice was observable. 

Sir John Barrow adds : — 

‘ “The Utilitarians were at all times ready 
enough to ask, Que bono? but Elizabeth and 
her ministers, with their enlightened minds, 
sought for ‘knowledge,’ the result of which 
they needed not to be told was ‘ power.’ Ob- 
serve what followed ; the knowledge gained 
by the Arctic voyagers was not thrown away. 
Sir Humphry Gilbert, by his grant of the 
Island of Newfoundland, made his voyage 
thither, in which he nobly perished, but his 
knowledge did not perish with him; on the 
contrary, it laid the foundation of the valua- 
ble cod-fishery, which still exists. Davis, by 
the discovery of the strait that bears his name, 
opened the way to the whale-fishery, still car- 
ried on ; and Frobisher pointed out the strait 
which conducted Hudson to the bay that bears 
his name, and which gave rise to the estab- 
lishment of a company of merchants under 
the name of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
whose concerns are of that extensive nature 
as to be carried on across the whole continent 
of America, and to the very. shores of the 
Polar Sea. 

‘Lastly, the discovery of Baffin, which 
pointed out, among others, the great opening 
of Lancaster Sound on the eastern coast of 
that bay which bears his name, has in our 
time been found to lead into the Polar Sea, 
through which the North-west Passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific will one day be ac- 
complished, and for the execution of which we 


are now contending ; and which, if left to be 


performed by some other power, England, by 
her neglect of it, after having opened the east | 


and west doors, would be laughed at by all 
the world for having hesitated to pass the 
thresholds. 

«It should not be overlooked that there are 
in the Pacific, at this moment, two fleets of 
the only two naval powers likely to under- 
take the enterprise in question; it is ex- 
tremely probable some of ‘their ships will 


make trial of this nearest passage home when | 


they leave the Pacific station. 

“If expense be the only objection, it may 
be met by observing that one season only 
would suffice for its decision, and the cost 
not more than one-third of that of the late 
Antarctic expedition under Sir James Ross, 
while one of the objects would be precisely 
the same as that of the other, namely, obser- 
vations on terrestrial magnetism, — considered 
of such importance, that magnetic observato- 
ries have been established, through the influ- 
ence of England, in almost every other part 
of the globe.” 


Sir John Barrow further stated, that the 
ships Erebus and Terror, which had recently 
returned from the Antarctic expedition under 
Sir James Ross, were in such good order as 
to be ready to be made available for immedi- 
ate employment in the Arctic seas, and that 
there was no want of officers well used to 
the ice, who-were ready and willing to em- 
bark on an expedition for completing the 
North-west Passage. 

It was understood that Sir John Barrow’s 
proposition had been approved by Lord Had- 
dington, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and the other lords commissioners; and the 
reader will be prepared to hear that the council 
of the Royal Society gave their support to the 
proposed expedition, not only as likely to in- 
crease geographical knowledge, but as a help 
to the progress of the science of terrestrial 
magnetism, which they have for many years 
been most zealous in advancing. 

Accordingly, Government resolved on mak- 
ing one more attempt to solve the problem of 
a North-west Passage ; and in the early part 
of 1845 it became known that the intrepid, 
and we may add, veteran Sir John Franklin, 
who had but recently returned from an ardu- 
ous and anxious service at the Antipodes, as 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, had been 
nominated by the Admiralty to command an 
expedition for the above object. Little time 
elapsed before the ships were ready for sailing. 
They were the Erebus and the Terror, com- 
manded, officered, and manned as follows : — 
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The Erebus. 


‚Sir John Franklin, Captain. 
James Fitzjames, Commander. 
Graham Gore, ) 

Henry T. D. Le Vesconte, + Lieuts. 
James William Fairholme, | 

Charles F. Des Vaux, 
Robert O. Sargent, 
E. Couch,- 

H. F. Collins, Second Master. 
Stephen 8. Stanley, Surgeon. 

H. D. Goodsir, Assistant Surgeon. 
James Read, Jce Master. 

12 Warrant and Petty-officers. 

58 Seamen and Marines. 


Mates. 


70 Total 
The Terror. 


Francis Rawdon M. Crozier, Captain. 
Edward Little, 
G. H. Hodgson, + Lieutenants. 
John Irving, 
Frederick Hornby, 
Robert Thomas, Ÿ À Mate. 
Thomas Blanky, Jee Master. 
G. A. Maclean, Second Master. 
J. S. Peddie, Surgeon. 
Alexander M’Donald, Assist. Surgeon. 
J. H. Helpman, Clerk in Charge. 
11 Warrant and Petty-officers. 
57 Seamen and Marines. 


68 Total 


The fitting up of the above vessels differed 
in one respect from that of all ships previously 
sent out on Arctic expeditions. This consisted 
in their being furnished with a small steam- 
engine and archimedian screw. But in the 
experimental trip made by the Erebus, to test 
the power of the screw, the utmost speed which 
could be attained scarcely amounted to three 
knots an hour, although every means, as we 
ourselves can attest, were taken to increase this 
rate. The ships were supplied with fuel for 
twelve days —a quantity manifestly insufficient 
for their probable wants, but still as much as 
they could afford to stow away, having to carry 
provisions for three years. When the very 
small speed producible by the steam-power is 
considered, coupled with the great incon- 
venience likely to result from the most valuable 
part of the ship being occupied by the boiler 
and machinery, not to mention the great prob- 
ability of the screw being nipped by the ice, 
we shall be quite prepared to hear that this part 
of the equipment has turned out a failure, and 
that the steam machinery has been thrown 


tory, commanded by Sir John Ross, in his 
expedition undertaken in 1818. 

It is scarcely necessary to state, that the 
ships were provided with the most improved 
magnetical and meteorological instruments, 
and with everything which the experience of 
repeated Arctic expeditions could suggest. 

On the 26th May, 1845, the expedition de- 
parted. 

We shall now give a résumé of Sir John 
Franklin’s official instructions. 

They set forth, in the first instance, the ex- 
pediency of making another attempt for the ac- 
complishment of a North-west Passage, and 
then direct Sir John Franklin to proceed with 
the greatest possible despatch to Davis’ Strait, 
taking the transport as far up that Strait as he 
can, without allowing her to be beset by ice, or 
exposed to any violent contact with it. The 
transport is then to be cleared of the provisions 
and stores with which she is charged for the 
use of the expedition, and to be sent back to 
England. Sir John Franklin is next ordered 
to proceed into Baflin’s Bay, and to enter Lan- 
caster Sound with as little delay as possible. 

Lancaster Sound, and its continuation through 
Barrow’s Strait, having been four times navi- 
gated without any impediment by Sir Edward 
Parry, and since frequently by whaling ships, 
will probably be found without any impedi- 
ment from ice or island; and Sir Edward 
Parry having also proceeded from the latter 
in a straight course to Melville Island, and re- 
turned without experiencing any, or very little, 
difficulty, itis hoped that the remaining portion 
of the passage, about nine hundred miles, to 
Behring’s Strait, may also be found equally 
free from obstruction ; and in proceeding to the 
westward, therefore, you will not stop to ex- 
amine any openings either to the northward or 
southward in that Strait, but continue to push 
to the westward without loss of time, in the 
latitude of about 74°1-4, till you have reached 
the longitude of that portion of land on which 
Cape Walker is situated, or about 98° west. 
From that point we desire that every effort be 
used to endeavor to penetrate to the southward 
and westward, in a course as direct towards 
Behring’s Strait as the position and extent of 
the ice, or the existence of land, at present un- 
known, may admit. 

We direct you to this particular part of the 
Polar Sea as affording the best prospect of ac- 
complishing the passage to the Pacific, in con- 
sequence of the unusual magnitude and ap- 
parently fixed state of the barrier of ice observed 
by the Hecla and Griper, in the year 1820, off 
Cape Dundas, the south-western extremity of 
Melville [sland ; and we, therefore, consider that 


overboard, as happened in the case of the Vic- | loss of time would be incurred in renewing the 
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attempt in that direction: but should your 
progress in the direction before ordered be ar- 
rested by ice of a permanent appearance, and 
that, when passing the mouth ofthe Strait be- 
tween Devon and Cornwallis Islands, you had 
observed that it was open and clear ofice; we 
desire that you will duly consider, with refer- 


ence to the time already consumed, as well as 


to the symptoms of a late or early close of the 
season, whether that channel might not offer a 
more practicable outlet from the Archipelago, 
and a more ready access to the open sea, where 
there would be neither islands nor banks to 
arrest and fix the floating masses of ice. And 
if you should have advanced too far to the 
south-westward to render it expedient to adopt 
this new course before the end of the present 
season, and if, therefore, you should have de- 
termined to winter in that neighborhood, it will 
be a matter for your mature deliberation wheth- 
er in the ensuing season you would proceed by 
the above-mentioned Strait, or whether you 
would persevere to the south-westward, accord- 
ing to the former directions. 


In case of Sir John Franklin being so for- 
tunate as to make the passage, he is ordered 
to proceed to the Sandwich Islands, to refit the 
ships and refresh the crews ; and, should op- 
portunity offer, an officer isto be sent with des- 
patches to England by Panama : but in the 
event of no such opportunity offering during 
his stay at the Sandwich Islands, he is, on 
quittingthem, to proceed with the two ships to 
Panama, there to land an officer with despatch- 
es for England ; after which, no time is to be 
lost in returning to England by way of Cape 
Horn. 

Considerable discretionary power is, how- 
ever, given, as will be seen by the following 
extract from the instructions :— 


“In an undertaking of this description, much 
must always be left to the discretion of the 
commanding-officer ; and as the objects of this 
expedition have been fully explained to you, 
and you have already had much experience on 
service of this nature, we are convinced we 
cannot do better than leave it to your judg- 
ment, in the event of your notmaking a passage 
this season, either to winter on the coast, with 
the view of following up next season any hopes 
or expectations which your observations this 
year may lead you to entertain, or to return 
to England to report to us the result of such 
observations, always recolleeting our anxiety 
for the health, comfort, and safety of yourself, 
your officers, and men; and you will duly 
weigh how far the advantage of starting next 
season from an advanced position may be 


ing the winter, and by the want of such re- 
freshment and refitting as would be afforded 
by your return to England. ” 


Although effecting a passage from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific is distinctly stated to be the 
main object of the expedition, yet, ascertaining 
the true geographical position of capes, coasts, 
&e., the set of the currents in the Arctic seas, 
and the collection of specimens in the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, are specified 
as objects of high interest and importance. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the set of 
the currents, as well as of affording more fre- 
quent chances of hearing of the progress of the 
expedition, Sir John Franklin is directed after 
passing the latitude of 65° north, to— once 
every day, when in an ascertained current — 
throw overboard a bottle or copper cylinder, 
closely sealed, containing a paper stating the 
date and position at which it is launched ; and 
for this purpose each ship was supplied with 
papers, on which was printed in several lan- 
guages a request that, whoever should find it, 
would take measures for transmitting it to the 
Admiralty. 

In the case of an irreparable accident hap- 
pening to either of the two ships, the officers 
and crew of the disabled ship are to be re- 
moved into the other ; and with her, singly, 
Sir John Franklin is authorized to proceed in 
prosecution of the voyage. In case of an 
fatal accident happening to the latter, the com- 
mand is given to Captain Crczier, who is to act 
upon the instructions to the best of his ability. 

It will be seen by the foregoing, that great 
latitude is given to Sir John Franklin, both as 
to the means he may employ to accomplish the 
great object of the expedition, and the time 
which he may devote to the task. It is well 
known by his relatives and friends, who con- 
versed with him on the subject immediately 
before he sailed, that he did not calculate that 
the passage could be affected in one season. 
Writing to Col. Sabine from Whalefish Is- 
Jands, under the date of July 9, 1845, he 


Says 2 — 


“I hope my dear wife and daughter will not 
be over anxious if we should not return hy the 
time they have fixed upon ; and I must beg of 
you to give them the benefit of your advice 
and experience when that arrives, for you know 
well, that even after the second winter, without 
success in our object, we should wish to try 
some other channel ifthe state of our provi- 
sions aud the health of the crews justify it.” 


As we have stated, the last accounts received 
of the expedition bore the date of July 26, 


counterbalanced by what may be suffered dur- | 1845, when Captain Dannett, of the Prince 
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| of Wales whaler, fell in with the discovery ships 
| in Melville Bay, in 74° 48’ N. lat. and 66° 13’ 
| W. long. A boat, with seven officers, boarded 
| the whaler ; and Captain Dannett was to have 
| dined on board Sir John Franklin’s ship the 
| following day, but the wind favoring him he 
| sailed during the night, and was, therefore, 
| unable to be the bearer of letters which would 
otherwise have been sent by him. Captain 
| Dannett states that the officers whom he saw, 
but of whose names (with the exception of Cap- 
| tain Fitzjames) he is ignorant, were all well 
and in high spirits. He represents the ice as 
being at the time very heavy, but loose ; the 
officers, he adds, expressed good hopes of soon 
| completing the expedition. 
| No intelligence whatever was gleaned of the 
Erebus and Terror during the summer of 1846. 
That summer is reported by the whale-ships to 
have been unusually severe. The thermome- 
| ter was above freezing-point only twenty days, 
| and the north ice remained unbroken. None 
of the whalers appear to have approached Lan- 
easter Sound during this season. 

The summer of 1847 was equally barren of 
information, although, as will be seen by the 
annexed letter from the captain of a whaler, 
a much higher latitude was reached than dur- 
ing the previous year : — 


‘ Aberdeen, 17th November, 1847. 


“ Sir, — in answer to your questions I re- 
| spectfully bee to state, the Saint Andrew 
crossed Baffin’s Bay from Cape York in lat. 
76°, long. 67°, to Pond’s Bay, our usual 
fishing ground, in lat. 72° 45’, long. 76°, July 
23d. The whales having disappeared, I de- 
termined to proceed to Lancaster Sound, both 
with a view to the capture of whales and in 
search of*her majesty’s ships. I contended 
for a week against an adverse wind and a 
strong swell down the Sound: we attained no 
higher longitude than 78°, August Sth; no 
appearance of ice in the Sound, and none but 
detached streams within 100 miles of it to the 
east. In consequence of a very mild winter, 
there will be very little ice left in Davis’ Strait 
this season ; the last two winters were the mild- 
est the Danes have experienced for a great 
number of years at their settlement of Oper- 
navick, in lat. 72° 45’ N., long. 56°. The 
Saint Andrew re-crossed the Strait in lat. 72° 
15’, in August ; not more than 40 miles of ice, 
and very light. In lat. 70° N. fell in with 
very heavy ice, which continued so to lat. 64° 
55’; that ice must have come out of Barrow’s 
Strait the previous season. 
‘ Being a little acquainted with the Esqui- 
maux language, I made every inquiry of the 
various tribes I met at Pond’s Bay, but could 
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procure no information respecting Sir John 
Franklin, who, I think, must have attained a 
very high longitude. The Saint Andrew left 
Cumberland Strait, off Baffin, on the 15th of 
October, where we had been at anchor for six 
weeks. No other ships attained a higher longi- 
tude this season in Sound. 
Yours. &e. 


Ww. Penny.” 


' 


(Signed) 
John Barrow, Esq. 


It is worthy of notice that, although the 
above letter speaks of a quantity of ice as hav- 
ing come out of Barrow’s Strait during the 
previous season, there was no trace or any 
vestige of the expedition, which might be ex- 
pected when we are told of a current setting 
from the west, and remember that Sir John 
Franklin’s instructions were to throw a bottle 


| or copper cylinder, containing a paper stating 


his position, overboard duily after passing the 
latitude of 65° north. A striking instance of 
the direction of the current to the south and 
east from Barrow’s Strait has been recently af- 
forded us by the Prince of Wales whaler hav- 
ing picked up, on the 2d of Oetoher last, in 
latitude 68° 10’ N. and longitude 64° 30’ W., 
a cask containing a paper, which was thrown 
from the Investigator on the 28th of August, 
1848, in latitude 73° 50’ N., and longitude 
78° 6’ W. This cask was, therefore, drifted 
5° 40/ southward, and 14° 36’ eastward. 

The captain of the Lady Jane whaler attained 
the latitude of 76°, and the longitude of 80°. 
He represents the ice during the whole of the 
fishing-season in 1847 as being unusually thick 
and- heavy, and adds, — 


“Tn places where it has been generally found 
six feet thick, this year it was ten feet ; and 
this the natives accounted for to me by the wind 
having prevailed so much from the south-east 
all the winter, which pressed the ice upon the 
west land. My ship was the only one in Sir 
James Lancaster’s Sound as far as Navy 
Board Inlet; and in the middle of that Sound 
there was nothing to be seen to the westward 
but a few pieces of small ice. I was most 
anxious to obtain some information about her 
majesty’s ships, and endeavored to affect a 
landing on both sides of the Sound ; but the 
ice was so heavy and packed on the coast that 
travelling was quite impossible.” 


So closed the year 1847, and the public 


‘began to feel like the king and princes who 


watched the third disappearance of Schiller’s 
diver ; for three years had nearly elapsed with- 
out receiving any intelligence of the expedi- 
tion. 

It should be observed, too, that the Hud- 


son’s Bay Company. with their usual crerey, | 
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instructed their officers to give intimation to 
the natives to be on the look-out for the expe- 
dition, which would, in all probability, endeav- 
or to approach the shore nearthe Mackenzie or 
Coppermine River, with the view of landing 
despatches ; and to convey to the nearest es- 
tablishment any papers or letters that might 
be intrusted to their charge, for which they 
would be liberally rewarded. Further direc- 
tions were given to take every possible measure 
for the protection and maintenance of the party 
in the event of their landing. 

The offer held out by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, of a reward to the natives, may, in 
some degree, account for the rumor which was 
so recently circulated of their having seen two 
boats filled with white people to the east of the 
Mackenzie, in the fall of 1846. This appears 
to be Sir John Richardson’s opinion, for he 
says in his letter to the Admiralty, — ‘‘ I place 
no contidence in the rumors, but merely con- 
sider that they have originated in the queries 
of the traders, and the desire of the Indians 


1 to excite the curiosity of the questioner, in the 


hope that they may obtain something there- 
b ae 

” Before the close of the year 1847 — indeed, 
in the early part of it—several conferences 
were held by the most experienced Arctic voy- 
agers respecting the best mode of succoring 
Sir John Franklin. As early as September 
1546, Sir John Ross, to his credit be it re- 
corded, addressed a letter to the Admiralty, 
volunteering to head an expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin in 1847. To this the Ad- 
miralty replied by stating, that whilst they ap- 
preciated the gallant and humane intentions of 
the writer, it was not intended immediately to 
despatch any relief expedition. The Admi- 
ralty, however, lost no time in collecting the 
best practical opinions as to the measures to 
be adopted for obtaining tidings of, or render- 
ing assistance to, the missing ships. It may 
be proper here to state, that it was the firm de- 
termination of Sir John Franklin not to aban- 
don the enterprise until he had exhausted all 
the channels leading to, or supposed to lead to, 
the sea west of Melville Island. We have often 
heard him, thus express himself; and Sir John 
Richardson, who may be regarded as one of 
Sir John Franklin’s warmest friends, confirms 
this. He says : — 


“Thad many conversation swith Franklin up‘ 


to the eve of his departure, respecting his fu- 
ture proceedings. His plans were, to shape 
his course, in the first instance, for the neigh- 
borhood of Cape Walker, and to push to the 
westward in that parallel; or, if that could not 


be accomplished, to make his way southwards, 


to the channel discovered on the north coast of 


the continent, and so on, to Bebring’s Strait ;. 


failing success in that quarter, he meant to re- 
trace bis course to Wellington Sound, and at- 
tempt a passage northwards of Parry’s Islands; 
and, if foiled there also, to descend Regent’s 
Inlet, and seek the passage along the coast dis- 
covered by Messrs. Dease and Simpson.” 


Colonel Sabine, who, though a landsman, 
has bestowed much attention on the faseinating 


subject of a North-west Passage, and whose | 


opinion is entitled to great consideration, has 
long conceived that the most probable passage 
lies through Wellington Channel. He says :— 
“The east and west sides of Wellington Chan- 
nel should be especially searched for notices, 
which may not improbably have been deposited 
there ; and one of the ports in the vicinity 
might be made one of the temporary stations 
for the depot ship.” 

Thus, it is evident that a large tract of Are- 
tic sea must be swept, and many hundreds 
of miles of coast examined, before the search 
for Sir John Franklin should be abandoned as 
hopeless. 

Let us turn now to an examination of the 
measures which have been taken to find the 
ice-locked Erebus and Terror. 

It was determined that three expeditions 
should be equipped: one, consisting of two 
ships, to follow in the track of the Erebus and 


Terror as far as Lancaster Sound, and then to | 


commence searching; one, also consisting of 
two ships, to be sent to Behring’s Strait ; and 
the third, consisting of a boat-party, to descend 
the Mackenzie and search the Americ:n coast, 
eastward of that river, leaving the coast to the 
west to be explored by boats belonging to the 
ships despatched from Behring’s Strait. 

The command of the first expedition was 
given to Sir James Ross, who volunteered his 
services; that of the second to Commander 
Moore; and the third to Sir John Richard- 
son, who, although but recently married, hold- 
ing a lucrative Government appointment, and 
no longer in the enjoyment of youth, had, in 
the noblest manner, utterly regardless of the. 
fearful privations which attach to an Arctic 
land and sea expedition, and with which for- 
mer expeditions of a similar nature have made 
him familiar, volunteered his services. 

Availing ourselves of the official instruc- 
tions to these officers, we hope to he enabled 
to give our readers a correct idea of the plans 
which it is proposed to adopt. First, with 
regard to the expedition under Sir James 
Ross. This consists of two ships, the Enter- 
prise, and Investigator, of four hundred and 
seventy, and four hundred and twenty tons 
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respectively. They were built expressly for 
| this expedition, and are in every way calcu- 
| lated for Arctic navigation. Each ship, at the 
| suggestion of Sir James Ross, is provided with 
a launch fitted with a steam-engine and screw, 
of sufficient power to propel them at the 
rate of about five knots an hour. The ships 
carry ninety tons of coal, and provisions for 
three years. Sir James Ross is directed, in 
the first instance, to proceed without delay to 
Lancaster Sound. In passing through that 
inlet to the westward, he is to carefully search 
both its shores, as well as those of Barrow’s 
Strait, for any notices that may have been de- 
posited there, and for any casual indications 
of their having been visited by either of Sir 
John Franklin’s ships. Should the season be 
| sufficiently open, a similar examination is to be 
made at one of the shores of Wellington Chan- 
nel. The several intervals of coast that appear 
in our charts to lie between Capes Clarence 
and Walker are next to be carefully explored ; 
and, by means of the steam-launches and ships’ 
boats, it is confidently expected that all this 
will be completed during the present season 
(1848). It is recommended that the Investi- 
gator should be secured for the winter in a fit 
and safe port near Cape Rennell, from which 
position a considerable extent of coast may be 
explored on foot ; and in the spring of 1849, 
detached parties may be sent across the ice to 
look thoroughly into the creeks along the west- 
ern coast of Boothia, as far as Cape Nicolai, 
while another party is to proceed to the south- 
ward, and ascertain whether the blank space 
shown there in our charts consists of an open 
sea, through which Sir John Franklin may 
have passed, or, on the contrary, of a continu- 
ous chain of islands, among which he may still 
be blocked up. ‘As soon as the returning 
summer shall have opened a passage between 
the land and the main body of the ice, the In- 
vestigator is to detatch her steam-launch to 
Lancastar Sound, in order to meet the whale 
ships which usually visit the western side of 
Baffin’s Bay about that time, and by which 
further instructions and communications will 
be sent out. i 
The enterprise is directed to press forward 
to the westward, and endeavor to reach Winter 
Harbor in Melville Island, or Banks’ Land. 
From this western station active parties are to 
be despatched, to make short and useful exeur- 
sions before the season closes, and still more 
effective ones in the ensuing spring. One 
party is then to pursue the coast in whatever 
direction it may seem likely to have been fol- 
lowed by Sir John Franklin ; and thus deter- 
mine the general shape of the western face of 
Banks’ Land. Itis then to procced direct to 


Cape Bathurst, or Cape Parry, on the main 
land ; at each of which places Sir John Richard- 
son is directed to have provisions for its use ; that 
party will then advance to Fort Good Hope, 
where they will find directions for continuing 
their progress up the Mackenzie River, so as to 
return to England by the usual route of trad- 
ers. 

Another party is to explore the eastern 
coast of Banks’ Land, and from thence make 
at once for Cape Krusenstern, where, or at 
Cape Hearne, a caché of pemmican will be 
placed for Sir John Richardson. The party 
are to communicate with the latter, and, placing 
themselves under his orders, are to assist him 
in examining the shores of Victoria and Wol- 
laston’s Islands, and finally return with him to 
England by whatever route he may deem ad- 
visable. 

The Admiralty desire the foregoing instruc- 
tions to be regarded as the general outline 
only of their desires, leaving Sir James Ross 
free to institute any other plans which local 
circumstances may render necessary or desira- 
ble ; and they add,—*‘ If Providence should 
not be pleased to crown your efforts with suc- 
cess, we leave it to your own judgment when, 
and from whence, to return to England, as 
soon as you are convinced that every means 
within your reach have been exhausted.”  - 

We have only to add with respect to this ex 
pedition, that the Enterprise and Investigator 
sailed on the 12th May, 1848, and reached 
Opernavik, in latitude 72° 40’ N. and longi- 
tude 56° W., on the 13th July. Sir James 
Ross, writing from thence, says :— 


‘ That the natives informed him the winter 
had been unusually severe, and that they had 
all suffered greatly from hunger. (He adds :) 
The appearances of the sea and sky since we 
have left Whale Islands induce me to be- 
lieve that the present season will not prove 
unfavorable to navigation, although a strong 
blink in the sky to the westward proves that 
the main pack is not far distant in that direc- 
tion, so that we shall be obliged to go to the 
northward to round the north end of it, before 
we can stretch across to Lancaster Sound... . 
Last night a strong gale came on from the 
southward, and has this morning brought so 
heavy a sea into the harbor, that I think we 
shall be obliged to get off to sea as soon as we 
can. The whalers’ accounts are not so favor- 
able as,I expected; but they have given up 
the attempt to cross to the west land at a very 
early period of the season. The strong south- 
erly gale will have produced a very beneficial 
effect on the ice to the northward, and I have 


no doubt of being able to get along famously. | 
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Later accounts show that Sir James Ross 
was in latitude 73° 50’ N., and longitude 
78° 6:30! W., on the 28th of August, at which 
period all the officers and crew were well. 

We pass now to the expedition despatched 
to Behring’s Strait. This consists of the ships 
Plover and Herald. The former is commanded 
by Commander Moore, and is fitted for Arctic 
navigation. The instructions order the Plover 
to proceed to Panama, where she will be met 
by the Herald, commanded by Captain Kel- 
lett ; the latter is then to take on board such 
provisions and stores as will be required for 
the service ; and the two ships are to proceed 
to Petropaulowski and Sitka, for the purpose 
of procuring interpreters and a supply of meat. 

They are then to push on to Behring’s 
Strait, and should arrive there about the Ist 
of July, and proceed along the American 
coast as far as is consistent with the certainty 
of preventing the ships being beset by the 
ice. Four whale-boats are then to be des- 
patched along the coast, to look for a harbor 
in which to receive the Plover for the winter ; 
and when a suitable place is tound, two of the 
boats are to conduct the Plover to her winter 
quarters, and the other two to proceed along 
the coast in search of the voyagers, and to 
commuuicate, if possible, with the party which 
it is intended shall descend the Mackenzie 
River under the command of Sir John Rich- 
ardson. As soon as symptoms of winter ap- 
pear, the boats are to return to the Plover, 
which ship being fitted with fuel and provis- 
ions and stores from the Herald, will house in 
and make all snug for the winter. The Her- 
ald is then to return to the south, to give in- 
telligence of the spot where she left the Plov- 
er. Extensive excursions are to be made 
early in the spring by small parties from the 
Plover, in every possible and practicable di- 
rection, from the winter station; but as soon 
as the water has formed along the coast, boat 
expeditions are to be despatched towards the 
Mackenzie River, again to communicate, if 
possible, with Sir John Richardson’s party. 
When the month of July, 1849, arrives, the 
Herald will again proceed to communicate 
with the Plover; and the Captain of the 
Herald will be guided by his own discretion 
and judgment, the information he may receive, 
and other existing circumstances, in reéquip- 
ping the Plover for passing a second winter on 
that part of the coast, and for continuing her 
in the search for Sir John Franklin. 

In addition to the provisions necessary for 
the crew of the Plover, she is provided with 
large quantities of preserved meats for the use 
of the party under Sir John Franklin, should 
they he compelled 
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travel over the ice, or along the coast of 
America to Behring’s Strait. 

No restrictions are placed on Commander 
Moore with respect to time, and he is allowed 
to use the best means in his power to afford 
the desired relief to Sir John Franklin’s ex- 
pedition. It is important to state, that the 
Russian Government have undertaken to in- 
struct the authorities at Sitka (Norfolk Sound) 
to give all assistance in their power to the 
Plover. Captain Beechey, who has had much 
experience in Arctic navigation, and who, it 
will be remembered, commanded the Blossom 
in the expedition sent to Behring’s Strait to 
codperate with Franklin, who proceeded west- 
erly from the mouth of the Mackenzie, has 
supplied Commander Moore with valuable 
suggestions ; and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
have instructed their officers to give all the 
accommodation at their disposal to the boating 
party of the Plover, should they proceed as 
far eastward as to ascend the Mackenzie. 

We have now to consider the overland ex- 
pedition, under the command of Sir John 
Richardson, upon which great reliance is 
placed by competent authorities, who enter- 
tain strong hopes that it may be the agent to 
relieve Franklin. This expedition was sug- 
gested by Sir John Richardson as early as 
February, 1847. It consists of four boats 
built in England, thirty feet long and six feet 
wide, of as light materials as is consistent with 
the necessary strength, manned by twenty men 
in all, and each capable of carrying nearly 
three tons in addition to their complement of || 
men. These boats with their crews left Eng- 
land with the Hudson’s Bay ships in the sum- 
mer of 1847, and made greut progress on the 
route to the Mackenzie before the close of the 
season. 

On the 25th of March, 1848, Sir John 
Richardson, accompanied by Mr. Rae, whose 
recent Arctic explorations will be in the recol- 
lection of our readers, left England for Hali- 
fax and New York by the mail-steamer, and 
lost no time in pushing on northwards. A 
letter received from Sir John Richardson, 
dated from Methay Portage, July 4, 1848, 
states that Mr. Rae and himself had joined 
the boat party on that portage. He adds, 
“We hope to leave this on the 7th; but the 
men are much fatigued, and we shall go to sea 
much less fresh and fit for the voyage than 
would have been the case had we had the 
help of horses in making this very laborious 
portage.” Sir John Richardson expected to 
reach the mouth of the Mackenzie about the 
1st of August. His further probable proceed- 
ings will be gathered from the following ex- 
tracts from his instructions : — 
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“If you reach the sea in the first week in 
| August, it is hoped you will be able to make 


the complete yoyage to the Coppermine Riv- 


|| er, and also to coast a considerable part of the 
western and southern shores of Wollaston 
| Land, and to ascend the Coppermine to some 
| convenient point, where Mr. Bell and a party 
| can be left with the provisions ready for the 
| next year’s voyage; and you will instruct 
him to send two hunters to the banks of the 
| river to provide food for the party on the 
| route to Hort Confidence, and thus spare you 
any further consumption of pemmican, re- 
| served for the following summer. 

‘ As it may happen, however, from your 
late arrival on the coast, or subsequent unex- 
|| pected detentions, that you cannot with safety 

| attempt to reach the Coppermine, you have 
our full permission in such a case to return to 
Fort Good Hope, on the Mackenzie, there to 
deposit two of the boats, with all the sea 
stores, and to proceed with the other two 
boats, and the whole of the crews, to winter 
quarters on Great Bear Lake, 

‘ And you have also our permission to devi- 
ate from the line of route along the coast, 
should you receive accounts from the Esqui- 
maux, which may appear credible,’ of the 
crews of the Erebus and Terror, or some part 
of them, being in some other direction. 

‘* For the purpose of more widely extending 
your search, you are at liberty to leave Mr. 
| Rae and a party of volunteers to winter on 
the coast, if by the establishment of a sufh- 
cient fishery, or by killing a number of deer 
or musk oxen, you may be able to lay up pro- 
| visions enough for them until you can rejoin 
| them next summer. | 

* Should it appear necessary to continue the 
search a second summer (1849), and should 
the boats have been housed on the Copper- 
mine, you are to descend that river on the 
| breaking up of the ice in June 1849, and to 
examine the passages between Wollaston and 
Banks, and Victoria Lands, so as to cross the 
| routes of some of Sir James C. Ross’ de- 
tached parties, and to return to Great Bear 
Lake in September 1849, and withdraw the 
whole party from thence to winter on Great 
Slave Lake, which would be as far south as 

ou will have a prospeet of travelling before 
the close of the river navigation.” 


The Admiralty extend to Sir John Richard- 
son the same latitude in his operations as they 
erant to Sir James Ross and Commander 
Moore: they are only anxious that the search 
so laudibly undertaken should not be un- 
necessarily or hazardously prolonged ; and to 
guard against this, they order his search to 
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cease after the winter of 1849, which is to be 
passed on the Great Slave Lake, and that, at 
the earliest practical moment in the spring of 
1850, he is to take steps to return to England. 
We need scarcely observe, that the Hudson’s 
Bay Company are powerful auxiliaries in this 
expedition. By their coüperation, the boats 
destined for the coast navigation were carried 
through Northern America, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Bell; and their officers have 
received the necessary instructions to have 
supplies of provisions at the winter quarters. 
Some idea of the quantity necessary to sup- 
port active physical life in the Arctic regions 
will be gathered by the following extract of a 
letter from Sir John Richardson to the Ad- 
miralty : — 


‘ The rations during the voyage out, which 
will be such as the crews of the Hudson’s 
Bay ships receive, are to be paid for to the 
Company: by the Admiralty, and are of ex- 
cellent quality, and sufficient in quantity. 
During the boat voyage the rations will vary 
with circumstances. A quantity of excellent 
dried bacon, biscuit, flour, and cocoa, has 
been provided, to last up to the first wintering 
place, allowing each man to consume about 
3 lbs. of solid food daily. For the first win- 
ter the diet will consist almost wholly of fish, 
the ordinary allowance being 10 Ibs. per man 
daily; but when the fishery is very produc- 
tive, no restriction is usually placed on the 
quantity consumed. When. the water fowl 
pass in the spring, one goose or two large 
ducks are substituted for 10 Ibs. of fish. The 
second winter will be passed at a post where 
reindeer or musk-ox meat will form a part of 
the rations; and of the meat, 8lbs. is the 
usual daily allowance. During the summer 
voyages pemmican will constitute the main 
article of diet, and will be issued at the rate 
of 21bs. per diem for each man, which is as 
much as the average consumption on unlimited 
allowance. I calculate upon carrying seven 
tons of pemmican to the Mackenzie for the 
ulterior progress of the party. 

Admiral von Wrangel, in his Narrative of 
an Expedition to the Polar Sea, dwells with 
great force on the vast quantity of meat eaten 
by his party ; and this unfortunate necessity 
for so extraordinary a supply of food forms, 
undoubtedly, one of the great difficulties in 
Arctie expeditions, for it is manifestly a hard 
task to carry provisions to meet so rapid a con- 
sumption as is stated above. We must not 
forget to notice the offer of rewards to whale- 
ships, on the part of the Admiralty and Lady 
Franklin, for rescuing the missing ships, or 
bringing intelligence of them. We do s0, 
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however, in the case of the Admiralty, with 
unwillingness and regret, because the offer is, 
we conceive, totally unworthy the cause and 
the British nation. 

The Lords of the Admiralty offered one 
hundred guineas to the crew of any whale-ship 
that might bring accurate information of the 
Erebus and Terror ; but apprehending, proba- 
bly, that this small reward would be regarded 
with indifference by the captains of whalers, 
they state in a letter to the commissioners of 
customs, dated March 13, 1848, that, — 


‘ Conceiving there might possibly be mis- 
conception on the part of masters of whalers 
as to their lordships’ intentions with respect to 
the reward to be paid for information as to the 
position of Captain Sir John Franklin’s ships, 
my lords are desirous it should distinctly be 
understood by the masters, and crews of the 
whale-ships, that a higher reward than the 100 
guineas mentioned in that letter will be given 
to any ship bringing positive and exact infor- 
mation of the discovery ships, more particularly 
if it should appear to their lordships that every 
exertion had been made in order to convey the 
information to this country with all possible ex- 
pedition and despatch.”’ 


We cannot forget, that when the fate of the 
unfortunate Lilloise, French brig of war, which 
was sent to explore part of the coast of Green- 
land in 1833, was uncertain, independently of 
despatching an expedition in search of her, 
the munificient reward of £4000 was offered 
by the French Government, two years after 
her departure, to the crew of any vessel rescu- 
ing her; anda pension of 4000 francs, with 
the cross of the Legion of Honor, were con- 
ferred by the same Government on Captain 
Dillon for having discovered the fate of La Pé- 
rouse’s ship. Lady Franklin, with a munifi- 
cence more in accordance with the importance 
of the subject, has offered the reward of £2000 
in the following notice, copies of which have 
been sent to the captains of all the whalers :— 


‘ With the view of inducing any of the whal- 
ing ships which resort to Davis’ Strait and 
Baffin’s Bay, to make efforts in search of the 
expedition under the command of Sir John 
Franklin, in those parts which are not within 
the scope of the expeditions about to be sent 
out by Government, I hereby offer one thou- 
sand pounds (£1000) to be divided as follows ; 
to the owner, captain, officers, and crew of any 
ship which shall depart so far from the usual 
fishing grounds as to explore Prince Regent 
{ Inlet, Admiralty Inlet, Jones Sound, or Smith 
| Sound, provided such ship, finding the above 
expedition in distress, shall communicate with, 
and afford it effectual relief :— 
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To the owner, two-tenths, or....... 
”? captain, one-tenth, or......... 100 
” chief mate one twentieth,or.... 50} 
” next two officers, one-for- 50 
tieth, or £25 each... 


The remaining six-tenths, or... . 600 
to be divided amongst the rest of 
the ship’s company 


“And, further, I hereby offer an additional 
sum of one thousand pounds (£1000,) to be 
distributed in the same proportions to the owner, 
officers, and crew of any ship which shall, at an 
early period of the season, make extraordinary 
exertions for the above object, and, if required, 
bring Sir John Franklin and his party to Eng- 
land. 

“The whole or part of this last £1000 will 
be granted according to the decision of Sir 
John Franklin, or the commanding officer of 
the expedition relieved. In other respects 
the decision of the following gentlemen, who 
have kindly consented to act as referees in 
awarding the £2000, is to be final, viz., Admi- 
ral Beaufort, Captain Sir W. Edward Parry, 
R. N., Thomas Ward, Esq., Hull. 

(Signed) JANE FRANKLIN.” 


The Admiralty may be of opinion that the | 
extensive and costly machinery which they | 


have organized in the form of three distinet 


expeditions, having for their main purpose the || 
relief of Sir John Franklin, render it unneces- || 
sary to stimulate the captains of whalers by || 
high rewards to go out of their course to search || 
for the Erebus and Terror; but if this be the || 
case, we cannot help feeling that it would have || 
been better, under existing circumstances, to || 


have left this subject untouched. 


Although the search for Sir John Franklin || 
forms the great purpose of the expeditions, || 


yet in the case of those under Sir James Ross 
and Commander Moore, the Admiralty have 
supplied the vessels with instruments for mak- 
ing geographic, hydrographic, magnetic, and 
atmospheric observations. In their instruc- 
tions, they say, — 


‘“Whilst we estimate any such observations as 
of inferior importance to the one leading object 
of the expedition, you will nevertheless omit 
no opportunity of rendering it as contributive 
to scientific acquisitions as to the performance 
of the great duties of national humanity.” 


We have now endeavored to give our read- 
ersa clear idea of the measures in operation for 
the relief of Sir John Franklin and the party 
under his command, and it must be admitted 
that they are of a nature worthy of the great- 
est maritime country in the world. It would 
be idle, and apart from the object of this arti- 
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| cle, to speculate on the position and cireum- 
| stances of Franklin and his party. We may, 
however, state, that it is the opinion of eminent 
Arctic voyagers, that until the autumn of 1849 
no apprehensions need exist respecting the fate 
| of the party from starvation. Ina letter from 
Sir James Ross to Sir Edward Parry, written 
in the course of last year, Sir James says, 
| alluding to Franklin and Crozier : — 


| “Their last letters to me from Whalefish 
Islands, the day previous to their departure 
from them, inform me that they have taken on 
board provisions for three years on full allow- 
ance, which they could extend to four years 
without any serious inconvenience ; so that we 
may feel assured they cannot want from that 
cause until after the middle of July 1849 ; it 

| therefore does not appear to me at all desirable 
to send after them until the spring of next 
year.” 


It is a remarkable fact, and one particularly 
cheering at this moment, that the Polar expe- 
ditions have been attended with a singularly 
slight loss of life. Out of nine despatched to 
the Arctic regions, which employed six hundred 
and nine officers and men, only seven persons 
died from causes directly or indirectly connect- 
ed with the expeditions, although these were 
absent from England an average period of 

| three years. 

There is, probably, more danger to be ap- 
prehended from the well-known energy and 
zeal of the parties, than from any other cause. 
Franklin left our shores feeling that the eyes 
of the civilized world were on him, and that 
it was hoped and expected he would accom- 
plish what our most learned hydrographers re- 
gard as feasible, although failure has character- 

| ized so many attempts to pass from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific Ocean round the North coast 
of America. Captain Fitzjames, in the last 

| letter received from him, expresses a hope that 
he may be sent home through Siberia from 
Behring’s Strait; and adds, ‘‘ Get through I 

| firmly believe we shall ;”’ nor, as we well re- 

| member, was he the only one of the party who 
indulged in this expectation. 

To compare great things with small, the po- 
sition of Franklin and ‘his party is much like 
that of an Alpine traveller who aspires to sur- 
mount some peak untrodden by the foot of 
man, that lifts its rocky crest from out of path- 
less snows and glaciers many thousands of feet 
above the vale. His track iseagerly and anx- 
iously followed by aching eyes, longing to see 
the intrepid adventurer’s flag wave on the dizzy 

oint. He knows this, and is well aware that 
if he succeeds his fame will be heralded abroad. 
Will he abandon his enterprise as long as 
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strength remains? Not so; for to surmount 
a stupendous Alpine peak, or plant the Eng- 
lish flag on Polar snows, are alike based on 
the acquisition of fame. 


Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
To scorn delights and live laborious days. 


Nor will Franklin abandon the struggle 
with mighty icebergs and thick-ribbed ice, as 
long as the smallest chance of obtaining the 
much-desired prize remains. Itis recorded, 
that when attempts were made to dissuade Sir 
Martin Frobisher from engaging the discovery 
of a North-west passage, he answered, ‘It is 
the only thing in the world that is left yet un- 
done, whereby a notable mind might be made 
famous and fortunate.” 

Let us hope, however, that the effort may 
not be rashly prolonged. Ifthe leaders were 
youths instead of veterans grown old and wise, 
we might almost say in the icy regions of the 


- Polar seas, we should tremble for the fate of 


the long absent party, but the case is other- 
wise; and we are warranted, therefore, in hop- 
ing, nay, more, in excepting, that the autumn 
of 1849 will restore the gallant band, headed 
by Sir John Franklin, to their native country. 
The Great Chief, as the Indians fondly called 
him who was with Nelson amidst the thunders 
of Trafalgar,* and withal is so gentle as not 
to crush a stinging fly — an act of forbearance 
remembered for years by the Indians, — is 
too dear to Englishmen to be suffered to perish 
amidst frozen seas; and when we contemplate 
the helping and willing hands now stretched 
forth to relieve him, we have no fears for the 
result.—#raser’s Magazine. 


We are well aware that some authors are of 
opinion, that the genius of the ancients was su- 
perior to that of the moderns; that things in 
them which we could not tolorate in the least, 
have been held up as the models of perfection 
and of imitation. Weare willing to allow them 
great genius and great assiduity in obtaining 
knowledge: but we are not willing to think 
that the moderns are blockheads, in comparison 
with the Greeks or Romans. — Academician. 


* He was Lord Nelson’s flag-midshipman during 
that battle. 


+ Sir G. Back relates that it was the custom of 
Sir John Franklin never to kill a fly; and though 
teased by them beyond expression, especially when 
engaged in taking observations, he would quietly 
desist from his work and patiently blow the half gorg- 
ed insects from his hands. This was remembered by 
the Indians, who, when they saw Back killing the 
flies by the wholesale process of smoke, exclaimed, 
“The great chief never destroyed so much as one 
single musquito.” 
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Translated for the Daguerreotype. 


AYISTT TO 


During the early portion of my residence in 
Paris, I lived in a court "of cloister-like ap- 
pearance, which is formed by two rows of lof- 
ty houses. It is called the “ Passage Violet.” 
Close by, separated from us only by a project- 
ing house, a stream of human beings was 
perpetually pouring along the winding ‘ Rue 
du Faubourg Poissoniere,’’ but the Passage 
Violet was as still and as solitary as a desert 
island. Even the summer sun, which in Paris 
is so prodigal and beneficent, would not have 
much to do with the Passage Violet ; it paid 
us a short halfhour’s visit in the morning, 
about the same time as the old-clothes man, 
and the organ-grinder, and was then seen no 
more during the whole day. But that visit 
was a welcome one; if I was sitting at break- 
fast, and the first ray fell upon my book 
or my paper, it immediately dispelled ‘the 
blues ?” which had cast their shadows, reflected 
from the dark buildings around, over my soul. 
I opened the window, looked across to my 
old friend and neighbor Venedey, who there 
|| indited his brilliant ‘‘ Correspondence ” for 
several of the German papers, and prepared 
| to go out. In the meanwhile the organ droned 
forth its melancholy tones; the old ballad- 
singer coughed and began with a loud voice, 
‘ Le Dieu des bons gens: ”’ 


Il est un Dieu; devant lui je m’incline, 
Pauvre et content, sans lui demander rien, 
De l'univers observant la machine, 

J'y vois du mal, et n’aime que le bien. 


Every day I heard the same song, and still I 
loved to hear it. I thought of him who wrote 
it, Beranger. What a blessing for a nation 
to possess a poet who speaks to all classes of 
the community, who invites the poorest and 
the meanest to the feast which he pre- 
pares, a feast for the enjoyment of which one 
thing only is needed, a human heart. And 
blessed is the poet who speaks especially to 
the poor, and tells them, that for them too life 
still has hope and joy ; who encourages the 
heavily laden to bear their burden cheerfully. 
Beranger, thought I, thy world is but a nar- 
row one, but it is beautiful; thy song is a 
small one, and, like the Alpine horn, has but 
few notes ; but they are clear and pure, and 
are equally well adapted to the dance and to 
the battle-field ; they can chant the glory of 
the emperor or sing the charms of Lisette. 
| Beranger, out of France thou art but little un- 
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. derstood ; thou art, like champagne, of exclu- 


BERANGER. 


sively French growth; but here, where all 
sing thy songs, the porter and the pensioner, 
the student and the grisette,—here one learns 
to know and to love thee. | 

Such thoughts frequently came across me, 
while the organ was playing in the court ; and 
the other inhabitants of the Passage Violet 
seemed to feel the influence of Beranger no 
less than myself. The tailor’s. apprentices 
who were at work in the basemment joined 
in the cherus, and the little grisette who 
sewed in the attic of the opposite house 
wrapped a sous in a large piece of white pa- 
per and threw it at the feet of the old ballad- 
singer. 

One morning, while I was under tke benign 
influence of the sunshine, the ‘ Dieu des bons 
gens,” and my breakfast, Venedey entered 
my room, and asked if I would accompany him 
to pay a visit to Beranger, at Passy. Beran- 
ger in his cottage! a far more pleasant sight 
than Vietor Hugo in the chamber of peers, 
and I heartily thanked my friend for his offer. 
At Paris it is a singular piece of good for- 
tune to be able to make the acquaintance of 
any one who enjoys the celebrity of Beranger. 
For as every travelling Englishman and Ger- 
man endeavors to force an entrance into the 
company of celebrated men, they have been 
obliged to deny themselves to strangers alto- 
gether. Victor Hugo lives within triple, im- | 
pregnable walls; Lamenais gives cards of ad- 
mission (laisez passer) to his friends ; and it is 
so difficult to gain admittance to the presence 
of George Sand, that a French writer, who 
wished to see the authoress of Leila, was 
obliged to disguise himself as a chimney- 
sweeper. 


It was on a beautiful morning that we || 
passed along the Boulevards on our way to | 
Passy. In front of the coffee-houses fashion- 
able young men sipped their coffee ; carriages 
and wagons rolled by and between them, like 
some strange monsters ; huge omnibuses paint- 
ed in the most glaring colors; troops of sol- 
diers passed along with drums beating, tri- 
color flags fluttering, and bayonets glittering 
in the sun ; pedestrian tradesmen proclaimed 
aloud the wares which they had for sale ; peas- 
ant-girls offered their freshest bouquets ; dress- | 
makers tripped along with their japanned || 
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| passed through the gardens of the Tuileries, 
| where the orange blossoms scented the air, 
| and all the children of Paris appeared to be 
| pursuing their sports. The white marble stat- 
|| ues stood out in bold relief from the dark 
| foliage of the chestnuts, and the fountains 
| gushed, and seemed to whisper that they had 
enough to do to wash out all the blood which 
had flowed ujion this spot. 

Thus we reached the Champs Elysées, the 
| green wood within the walls of Paris, whose 
avenues are thronged by bearded horsemen 
and amazons in long flowing habits. Once with- 
out the walls of Paris, we soon reached Passy, 
which is built on the side of a gentle accliv- 
ity ; it wears the appearance of a poorer fau- 
| bourg, and has small houses and narrow 
ill-paved streets. The best thing which Passy 
possesses is the view of the immense‘ Champ 
de Mars,” which stretches along on the oppo- 
site bank of the Scine. 


We stopped at one of the small houses, and 
| knocked at a door which was on a level with 
|| the street. Several voices bade us enter, and 
we soon stood within a small cheerful room, 
through the open window of which green vine 
leaves were peeping in. A good-humored old 
gentleman, with a velvet cap upon his head, 
was sitting at a table, with a hearty breakfast 
and a bottle of wine before him. An old 
lady, whose wrinkled face still bore the traces 
of former beauty, sat opposite to him, and a 
young man was reading a newspaper aloud. 
The old man was Beranger ; the lady was she 
who in her younger days had been celebrated 
as Lisette; the young man was one of the 
editors of the Nationel, who sought aid and 
counsel from the old poet. 


It is almost unnecessary to give a descrip- 
tion of Beranger, whose face, as he is repre- 
sented in portraits, is familiar toevery one. I 
will only say that the medal of David d’An- 
gers presents a perfect likeness of him. A 
hearty old man with a good-humored counte- 
nance, he had the appearance of a farmer who 
is contemplating the fields which he has sown 
with corn, and finds the promise of a harvest 
less rich than he had hoped, but yet enough 
to reward him for his toil. His fine head 
with its full expansive brow was crowned by a 
few locks of silvery hair; a sarcastic smile 
now and then played around the corners of 
|| his mouth, but soon gave way to an expression 
of sincere philanthropy and benevolence. 


Thus Beranger stood before us in the lowly 
chamber in which he lived. The vine leaves 
hung around the window, and as they moved 
in the scarcely perceptible breeze, their chang- 
ing shadows played upon the walls ; altogether 


it was a sweet picture of peace and tranquil 
enjoyment. 

» It was the period of the first meeting of the 
Prussian assembly, which was in a great meas- 
ure engrossing public attention at Paris; and, 
after the first compliments had passed, we 
immediately fell into political conversation. 
‘ What are the news from Germany ?” asked 
the old man; ‘‘ what is Berlin doing? what 
is the first nation of the world about ? ’”—““ The 
first nation of the world!” exclaimed Vene- 
dey, “that is a title which Frenchmen can 
give only to France.’’— Beranger smiled: 
‘““By no means; the first nation of the world 
are undoubtedly the Germans. I hear it, 
and read it everywhere. The orators of Ber- 
lin say so every day, and even the French 
newspapers tell us that Germany is on the 
point of presenting a sublime spectacle to 
mankind. We poor Frenchmen are quite set 
aside, and the only question is, whether Ger- 
many will permit us to continue to be the 
second nation of the continent.’”—“‘ By the 
ironical tone in which you speak,” replied 
Venedey, “it is easy to see that you are con- 
scious of still being the first nation and that 
you cannot reconcile yourself to the idea of 
any other people being equal to you, advanc- 
ing, as it were, in the same line. 

The ironical expression disappeared from 
Beranger’s face. ‘ Pardon,” he cried, “an 
old man who cannot divest himself of the re- 
collections of old times. I assure you, how- 
ever, that there is no one who more sincerely 
wishes to behold the two most civilized na- 
tions of the continent advancing hand in hand 
towards the attainment of that liberty which 
they both stand so much in need of.” 

The conversation was continued and be- 
came warm. A German idealist and a French- 
man of the school of Voltaire were engaged 
in argument, but their discussion was free 
from bitterness, like a quarrel between two old 
friends. The personal appearance of the old 
songster is full of animation, and the vigor of 
his language and even the tone of his voice 
produced such an effect upon me that I fre- 
quently forgot to follow the course of the dis- 
cussion, and only admired the old man who 
had written so many beautiful songs and thus 
added to the happiness of so many men. His 
life passed before my mental vision. I saw 
him, goblet in hand, boldly singing against the 
restoration, until his name was upon every 
tongue, and the youth of France shouted 
around him with delight. Then came another 
picture. Beranger sat in his dungeon in “La 
Force,” and gazed through the iron grating 
upon the life and bustle of the streets. And 
there came again a hot day; a black confused 
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mass of human beings, half enveloped in 
smoke, defended the barricades, and the songs 
of Beranger were the Marseillaises of the day. 
The last pieture was the most lasting of all. 
The vietory of the revolution of July had 
been gained ; the wishes of the old poet seemed 
to have found their accomplishment. Bourbons 
and Jesuits were expelled, and a citizen-king sat 
upon the throne. But he who was once call- 
ed ‘the best of republies,’’ bitterly disap- 
pointed the hopes of France, and of all her 
patriots none regretted more than Beranger 
that he had been so weak as to feel enthusiasm 
for Louis Philippe. Then for the first time 
the aged poet lost his good humor, and he 
withdrew from the society of his former asso- 
ciates, who had been decorated with orders or 
been made ministers of state. He published 


his ‘ Dernières Chansons,” and became si- | morning. — Die Grenzboten. 
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LORD MAYOR’S DAY. 
BY ALBERT SMITH. | 


I do not remember to have met with a matter- | visit to a pin-manufactory, a day in a coal-mine, 


of-fact description of Lord Mayor’s Day. Some 
years ago, the late Mr. Theodore Hook pub- 
lished a famous story, called ‘The Splendid 
Annual,” in which he depicted, as he only could 
have done it, the glory of the Lord Mayor 
when he took possession of his office, and the 
grandeur thereunto attached, ending with a 
capital account of the indignities he endured 
when he sunk the mayor in the eitizen at the 
conclusion of hisreign. Every year the papers 
come out with long lists of the viands pro- 
vided upon the occasion; the quantity of 
tureens of turtle, ‘‘each containing three pints ;”’ 
the number of dishes of potatoes, ‘‘mashed and 
otherwise ;’’ the bottles of ‘‘sherbet,’’ which I 
take to be the Guzldhall for ‘Punch ;” the 
plates of biscuits, and the removes of game ; 
enough in themselves to have emptied all the 
West India ships, Irish fields, Botolph Lane 
warehouses, ovens, preserves, and shops gen- 
nerally, ever known or recognized. And they 
also tell us how the Lord Mayor went, and how 
he came back ; how he was joined on his re- 
turn, at the Obelisk in Fleet-street, by all the 
noble and distinguished personages invited to 
the banquet at Guildhall; and what were the 
speeches given. But they omit the common- 
place detail; and as this is something that is 
sought after, now-a-days, whether it relatesto a 
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And silent he remained during many years. 
It is only recently that he has been induced to 
give to the world a few more songs, but one of 
which is worthy of the best days of Beranger. 
It is a song which describes the ocean of the 
nations swelling and raging around the fort- 
resses of the kings. ‘Ces pauvres rois ils 
seront tous noyés ! ”” is the sad refrain of the 
song. 

W hen in the evening I returned to my 
chamber, the old man in the solitude of his 
cottage was still before me; I could think of 
nothing else. The window of the attic on the 
opposite side of the street was open ; the gri- 
sette who lived there came and hung up her 
dress for a curtain, and, as she did so, sang 
the verses of the ‘‘ Dieu des bons gens,”’ which 
she had héard from the ballad-singer in the 


or a dinner in the city, I venture to give a re- 
port. And I beg to state that this is intended 
more for the amusement of my friends in quiet 
country nooks and corners—who hear oc- 
casionally by a third day’s paper of what is 
going on in our great world of London — rather 
than for those who know city dinners by heart, 
and can look back through a long vista of many 
years, at the sparkling splendor of Guildhall, 
as on our retreat from Vauxhall we cast a last 
glance at the Neptune, at the end of the walk, 
ever spouting out amidst his jets and glories. 
My earliest recollections of Lord Mayor’s 
Day are connected with my scholarship at 
Merchant Taylor’s. The school was once 
called ‘‘Merchant Zazlors’ ;’ but I remember 
some eighteen years ago, when instruction in 
writing was first introduced there, and we had 
copies to do, with the name of the establishment 
as our motto, that our esteemed head-master, 
““Bellamy,’’ (for ‘‘Reverend”’ or Mr.’ were 
terms alike unknown to us) altered the orthog- 
raphy. ‘How will you have ‘Tailors’ spelt, 
sir ?’’? asked Mr. Clarke, who had come from 
the Blue-Coat School (if I remember aright) 
to teach us our pot-hooks and hangers. ‘With 
a y, most certainly,’’ was the answer of the 
“Jack Gull;” for Bellamy (that I should 
live to write his name thus lightly, and so treat 
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him without fear of an imposition ; but he 
was à goodly creature and a good scholar, and 
will forgive me) had his name inscribed over 
the door of the school-room as ‘‘Jac. Gul. 
Bellamy, B. D. Archididascalo,’’ and from 
this abbreviation he took his cognomen amongst 
the boys. And so we did not mind being 
called ‘‘snips’’ by opposing schools, (and, mind 
you, we had great fights with Mercer’s and St. 
Paul’s thereanent; and pitched battles in 
Little St. Thomas Apostle, and Great Knight- 
Rider-street) but we stuck to the y, and 
henceforth believed greatly in our school, and 
its motto: “Parve res concordiä crescunt,”’ 
although ribald minds still told us that its true 
translation was “Nine tailors make a man.” 
But I humbly beg pardon, all this time I am 
forgetting Lord Mayor’s Day. It was to mea 
reat holiday. I had some kind friends in 
ridge-street, Blackfriars, who always in- 
vited me, on that festival, to join their party ; 


| and from their windows, over the little court 


that runs from the above-named thoroughfare, 
into Bride-lane, I first beheld the pageant. I 
look back upon those meetings now with very 


| great pleasure ; enough, I hope, to excuse my 


dilating upon them in these few lines. None 
of the parties which, as a floating literary man 


| upon town, I have since been thrown up with, 
| have ever equalled them in unstrained fun and 


honest welcome. I can recall vividly the 
crowd in the street ; the only parallel to which 
I ever saw was from the roof of Newgate, 
previous to an execution ; for a mob is not par- 


| ticular as to the object of its assembling. The 


& 


visitors, and above all, the girls, atthe windows 
above; the laughter that the pieman caused 
when he was pushed about by the crowd ; the 
hard time the applewoman had of it when she 
unadvisedly ventured into the middle of the 
street, with the pertinacity of a half-price pit 
fruit-vender ; the impudent boy who had got 
on the lamp-post and actually made faces at the 
policeman, knowing that he was beyond his 
power ; the fortunate people, who, having 
possession of the door-step, looked down 
upon their fellows ; and above all, the lucky 
mob, whom it was the fashion in after times, be- 
fore the misery of Europe put them at a dis- 
count, to call “the people,” who had carried 
the obelisk by storm, and perched themselves 
upon every available ledge ; all these things, I 
say, I can recall, and wish I could look at them 
again with the same feelings of fresh enjoy- 
ment; before it was so constantly dunned, and 
hammered, and reviewed, and bawled into my 
ears, that ““purpose’”’ was the end of all obser- 
vation. 

Well, the crowd jostled and swayed, and 
quarrelled and chafed, and at last the proces- 
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sion started from the bridge. Its commence- 
ment was difficult to determine. You saw a 
flag waving about amidst an ocean of hats, and 
an active gentleman on horsebaek riding back- 
wards and forwards to clear the way. Then 
the flag stopped, until more flags came up — 
from where, goodness only knows — and waved 
about also. Then the sound of a distant band 
was heard, only the bass notes falling on the 
ear, in that unsatisfactory strain that reaches 
you when a brass band is in the next street ; 
and at last there did appear to be an actual 
movement. Large banners that nearly blew 
the men over, preceded watermen, and ‘‘com- 
panies,’’ and all sorts of bands played various 
tunes as they passed under the windows, until 
they were lost up Ludgate Hill, until at 
length came the ‘‘ancient knights.” They 
were the lions of the show. I had long won- 
dered at them from their ‘‘effigies”’ in a moving 
toy I had of the Lord Mayor’s Show, which 
my good father had made for me when quite a 
little boy ; and henceforth they were always 
the chief attraction. I can now picture their 
very style of armor, their scale surtouts and 
awe-inspiring helmets, which reckless spirits 
have since called brass ‘‘blanemange moulds ;” 
the difficulty they had to sit upright; the im- 
possibility it would have been for them to have 
stood a course ‘‘In the name of Heaven, our 
Lady, and St. George,” in the lists. But 
they were very fine. And then came the 
carriages, so like other toys I bought at the fair, 
in a long box, where the coachman had a curly 
goose’s feather in his hat, and the horses dazzled 
with Dutch metal ; then came other bands, and 
the huzzas, and the mob again. It was all 
very delightful: and nothing ever moved me 
so much, not even the processions in Zhe 
Jewess when I first saw it. And it was very 
proper too. Now I am writing this very paper 
in the depths of the country. A wood fire is 
flashing upon the wainscot panels of my vast 
bedroom, which are cracking, from time to time, 
with its heat. The air without is nipping, and 
frosty, and dead still. A fine old hound who 
has chosen to domicile himself with me for the 
night is lying on the rug, like a large dead 
hare, dreaming fitfully of by-gone chases ; and 
nothing is heard but the wheezing turret-clock 
that sounds as if it had not been oiled since the 
Reformation. It is impossible to conceive any- 
thing more opposite to a sympathy with civic 
festivity than this picture : but yet I look back 
to New Bridge-street, and Lord Mayor’s Day, 
with the greatest gratification. Ido not call 
the pageant ‘‘slow” or absurd. I only think 
if the spirit that would suppress it, with our 
other institutions, had been allowed to run wil- 
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ful riot abroad, where would our homes and 
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hearths have been at present? What would 
the marchands of Paris, from the Chaussée 
d’Antin to the Quartier Latin not give to see 
any of their festivals of the middle ages pro- 
gressing in the same unaltered steady-going 
fashion as our own “Lord Mayor’s Show.” 

The procession over, I cared not what be- 
came of its constituents ; and it was not until 
the very last anniversary that I ever had the 
chance of dining at Guildhall, and seeing what 
became of the principal part of them. 

The ticket [ received was wonderfully im- 
posing ; a whole sheet of Bristol board had 
apparently been used in its construction ; and 
it was accompanied by a plan of all the plates 
at the table, my own being painted red, so 
that I knew at once where I was to sit. It did 
not say at what time dinner would be ready, 
but informed me that nobody would be admit- 
ted after a certain. hour; so that, from some 
hazy recollection of the procession taking in 
its distinguished guests at the obelisk about 
three o’clock, I thought four would be a prop- 
er hour to arrive at Guildhall. The ride 
|| thither was by no means the least striking 
part of the day’s excitement. From Ludgate- 
hill to Gresham-street my cab ploughed its 
course through the densest mob. of people I 
| ever saw; and as they were all in the way, 
and had to be ‘‘ Hi’d!’’ and sworn at, and 
policed therefrom, I do not. believe any one 
ever received so many epithets, more or less 
complimentary, in half an hour, as I did during 
that time. The windows were alive with heads ; 
where the bodies thereunto belonging were 
crammed, was impossible to guess; and not 
only the windows, but the balconies and cop- 
ings, the tops of shop-fronts and parapets were 
equally peopled ; and this continued all the 
way to the doors of Guildhall, where my ticket 
and hat were delivered as I entered the Hall. 

The effect upon entering was very beautiful. 
The long lines of tables, sparkling with glass 
and plate, were striking in themselves ; but they 
were comparatively nothing. The noble build- 
ing itself, with its picturesque architecture, 
outlined by dazzling gas jets; the brilliant star at 
the western window, and the enormous Prince 
of Wales’ feathers, of spun glass, at the east- 
ern, surmounting the trophy of armor; the 
helmets, banners, and breastplates hung round ; 
the men-at-arms on their pedestals, in bright 
harness ; the barons of beef on their pulpits ; 
and, above all, Gog and Magog, gazing, as 
they had gazed for centuries, on the banquet, 
carrying fearfully spiked weapons which now- 
a-days nobody but Mr. W. H. Payne is allow- 
ed to use—and he only in a pantomime : all 
this formed a tableau really exciting; and, 
distant matters being considered, made one 


think there was no national conceit in the 
pride and glory of being an Englishman, after 
all 


From the Hall the majority of the guests 
went on to the Council Chamber, where the 
presentations were to take place; and here 
there was amusement enough to be found in 
watching the toilets of the company. - The 
gentlemen in their court-dresses and colored 
gowns, were well enough ; there was a graye 
municipal appearance about them that set off | 
the scene wonderfully, nor could it have been 
possible to have seen so many good old honest 
intelligent. heads together any where else. 
But we must run the risk of being considered 
forever ungallant in. saying that the dress of 
the ladies, with few exceptions, was in itself 
worth going to see. Their costumes were not 
poor—on the contrary, they were as magnifi- 
cent as Genoa, Lyons, and Mechlin could 
make them. Neither were they old-fashioned : 
such would not have been altogether out of 
keeping. But they were singularly comical ; 
the most heterogeneous colors, styles, and 
trimmings, were all jumbled together: and the 
wonderful combinations of manufactures they 
wore in, and on, and round their heads, would 
require a list as long as the ““ Morning Post’s ” 
after a drawing-room, to describe. Caricatures 
of the cotffures of all the early Queens of France 
and England might have been detected, by a 
sharp eye, amongst the company; nay, one 
old lady had made up so carefully after Henry 
VIII. that, with whiskers and beard, she would 
have been wonderful. A large proportion had 
a great notion of a fluffy little feather stuck 
on the left side of their heads; and all pre- 
ferred curls to bands, when such were practica- 
ble— and curls of elaborate and unwonted 
nature and expanse. Amongst. them, to be 
sure, were some lovely girls who would have 
put the west-end belles upon their metal — 
faultless in dress and tournure as a presenta- 
tion beauty — but they were overwhelmed by 
the dowagers. , 

There did.not appear to be much to be seen 
here, for it wasimpossible to get near the dais, 
so I went back to the Hall to my place at the 
table, and learned, to my sorrow, that dinner 
would not take place before seven. ‚But there 
was plenty to be amused at as the more distin- 
guished guests arrived, and passed on to the 
Council Chamber through an avenue of gazers, 
being announced by name as they entered. 
This name, however, it was impossible to 
catch ; every one, from the size of the place, 
ended in unintelligible reverberations. So that 
from “ Lord Or-r-r-r ! ?” “ Mr. Baron Pr-r-r-r !”’ 
or “ Captain Uls-s-s-s!”” you made out what 
you conceived to be the most probable, and 
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‘and ordered the waiters. 
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were contented accordingly. From time to 
time a brass band in the gallery played selec- 
tions from operas; hungry gentlemen looked 
wistfully at the cold capons; and frantic offi- 
cials with white wands ran about with messages 
For myself, I con- 
fess to having settled quietly down on my 
form, and made myself as perfectly happy with 


my French roll and some excellent Madeira, 


as any one could possibly have desired. 
At length some trumpets announced the ap- 


proach of the Lord Mayor ; and his proces- 


sion, including my dear old friend of childhood, 
with the large flower-pot-shaped muff upon his 
head, entered the hall to a grand march. They 
came in long array down the steps, then round 
the end below Gog and Magog, along the 
southern side, and so up to their tables. This 
was really impressive ; and, as the civic author- 
ities, the judges and sergeants, the trumpeters, 
and all the rest marched round, one was tempt- 
ed to think much more of Dick Whittington, 


band Sir William Walworth, Evil May Day, 


& 


the Conduit in Chepe, together with Stowe, 
Strutt, Holinshed, and Fitzsiephen, than the 
present good Lord Mayor, Sir James Duke, 
and all the municipal, military, naval, and 
forensic celebrities that accompanied ‘him, to 
the tune of ‘ Oh, the roast beef of Old Eng- 
land ! ?” played in the gallery. 

Our good friend Mr. Harker — without 
whom I opine all public dinners would go for 
nothing, and the Old Bailey Court become a 
bear-garden — gave the. signal for grace, the 
tureens having already appeared upon the 
tables during the coréège ; and then what a 
warfare of glass and erockery, of knives and 
forks and spoons, and callipash and callipee 
began! The hapless guests by the turcens, 
had a hard time of it in supplying their fellow- 
visitors; and the rule for politeness in the 
‘ Book of Etiquette,” which says, ‘‘ It is bad 
taste to partake twice of soup,” had evidently 
never been learned ; for they partook not only 
twice, but three times; and would, doubtless, 
have gone on again but for the entire consump- 
tion of the delicacy. For the vast number of 
people present it was astonishing, by the way, 
how well everybody was attended to. The 
waiters ran over one another less than they 
usually do at great dinners ; they recollected 
when you asked for a fork, and brought you 
one ; and if it had not been for their clattering 
down all the plates and dishes against your 


heels under your form, the arrangements would : 


have been perfect. 

At the head of our table was the most glori- 
ous old gentleman I had ever seen. Whether 
Farringdon Without or Broad Street claimed 
him as its own, I do not know, for the wards 
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were divided at the table; but whichever it 
was had a right to be proud of him. He knew 
everybody, and all treated him with the great- 
est respect. He was a wit, too, and made 
some very fair puns; besides which, by his 
continued pleasantries, he kept the whole table 
alive. He took wine with all whom he saw 
were strangers, and offered them his snuff box 
with a merry speech. He was the best mix- 
ture of the fine old courtier and common coun- 
cilman it was possible to conceive; and my 
admiration of his good fellowship was increased, 
when I was told that he was actually eighty- 
two years of age! 
some quiet talk with that old gentleman. He 
must have known many youths, barely living 
on their modest salary, who afterwards rode in 
their own carriages in the lord-mayor’s proces- 
sion—perhaps, as the chief actors. He could, 
I will be bound, have told us stories of the 
riots of 80, when he was a mere boy ; and of 
the banquet given to the Allied Sovereigns in 
that very old Guildhall, a score and a half of 
years afterwards. But he left our table early ; 
and when he went, and told us all that he was 
going home to put on his slippers and have a 
cigar, we were really grieved to part with him, 
and could have better spared the touchy gentle- 
man near him, who did nothing but squabble 
with the waiters, and threaten to report them. 

The dinner was despatched—the cold tur- 
keys, and hams, and tongues, and the tolerably 
hot pheasants and partridges—in less time 
than might be conceived. There was no lack 
of anything. The punch was unexceptionable ; 
the Madeira of.the choicest; and the cham- 
pagne unlimited. And after all this, a bevy 
of pretty young ladies, with an equal number 
of gentlemen, appeared in the south music gal- 
lery to sing the grace, which they did very 
well. The visitors evidently knew their busi- 
ness. They did not applaud when the grace 
was over, in the manner ef some reckless and 
enthusiastic spirits fresh at public dinners, who 
look upon it as they would do upon a Cyder 
Cellars chorus; but received it gravely, filled 
their glasses, and waited for what was to come 
next. Then the trumpets sounded, and were 
answered from the other end of the Hall, and 
the new Lord Mayor rose and proposed ‘‘ The 
Queen,” and if her Majesty could have heard 
how that toast was received, with an enthusi- 
asm that made the very men-in-armor totter 
on their pedestals, and Gog and Magog almost 
invisible through the haze of excitement, she 
would have known that the expressions of her 
belief in the allegiance of her good old city of 
London, with which she was accustomed to re- 
spond to addresses, were beyond the conven- 
tional, after all. 


I should like to have had | 


By) 
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The remaining toasts could only be heard 
by those at the prineipal table ; but when the 
ladies left, the gentlemen went up, and stood 
about on the forms and benches to see and 
hear the “ great guns’’ of the meeting. Af- 
terwards tea and coffee were served in a long 
room to the right of the council chamber ; and 
then dancing began in the latter apartment, 
until the part of the hall above the railing was 
cleared for the same purpose. During this 
period the company had an opportunity of see- 
ing two very clever pieces of scenic view which 
were displayed to be looked atthrough windows, 
on what might possibly otherwise have been a 
blank wall. These were modeled representa- 
tions of the Tower, and the Rialto, at Venice. 
They had a charming effect; the sober light 
and air of tranquillity thrown over them being 
an excellent contrast with the noise and bril- 
liancy of what was in reality ““ the hall of dazzling 
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apocryphal piece of festivity inseparable from 
striking a light guitar. 

The dancing was famously kept up ‘ with 
unabated spirits,’’ as newspapers say of a ball. 
To be sure, the more refined Terpsichorean 
nerves were occasionally shocked by hearing 
subdued wishes for ‘‘ the Caledonians. The 
majority, too, preferred the polka to the waltz ; 
and mistrusted themselves in the deux temps. 
But they were evidently very happy, and 
believed greatly in every thing about them ; 
and if we could always do the same in 
society we should have little to grumble at. 
At last, not choosing to let the world generally 
know at what hour my faithful latch-key put 
me in possession of that most inestimable 
property, one’s own bed-room, I slipped off, 
and arrived at home with calm propriety, filled 
with gratitude to the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, 
and the Corporation generally, for a very hos- 


light,”’ usually treated as a poetic and perhaps | pitable (and to me a very novel) entertain- 


ment.—Bentley’s Miscellany. 


HUNTING IN WESTERN TEXAS, AND VISIT TO SAN ANTONIO DE 
BEJAR, IN 1843. 


BY A TRAVELLER. 


During a lengthened residence in Galveston 
Island and its vicinity, when my occupations 
permitted, I devoted myself to sporting, or, as 
called in Texas, hunting. Bird-shooting is 
denominated ‘“‘gunning.” | 

In winter, wild geese, wild ducks, brant, 
canvass-backs, sand-hill cranes, &c., are met 
with in great numbers, and are brought down 
with buck-shot, either on the wing or from an 
ambush. As spring approaches, quails, wild 
pigeons, and the delicate prairie-hen, (a species 
of grouse) afford sport for small shot ; but the 
magnificent wild turkey requires a small rifle- 
ball, or buck-shot. Before the warm weather 
sets in, oystering and turtle parties are formed ; 
and when summer is approaching, fishing on 
the coast, in the bays and rivers, affords profit- 
able amusement, in the shape of red-fish (as 
large and finer than cod), mullet, trout, perch, 
cat-fish, &c., &e. In these expeditions, woe 
be to alligators, rattle-snakes, opossums, rac- 
oons, fox, wolf, skunk (polecat), peccary, or 
Mexican hog! and when in the deep woods of 
the lower country, exciting indeed is the chase 
of the puma (lion of Texas), the tiger, and 
leopard. These last three wild animals are 
much smaller, and have none of the ferocity of 
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similar species met with in the jungles of Af- 
rica or India, and may be easily tamed. | 
In the autumn of 1848, having affairs to 
attend to in Western Texas, and being at 
Galveston, I made arrangements for starting. 
The first was to find my half-wild Comanche 
mustang, which had been loose on the is- 
land for months; and having sought for the 
animal myself in vain, I offered a reward to 
whoever would bring him to me. In a day or 
two a Scotsman, who had the reputation of be- 
ing a “ first-rate’ horse-stealer, produced my 
mustang, which was in capital condition, ob- 
serving that he had friendly recollections of 
me when out in the “ Lafitte”’ privateer, on a 
cruise after some Mexican transports ; and the 
only remuneration he required was to take a 
drink with one from the old country. 
Discarding all European gear for myself or 
horse, I patronized the straight Comanche sad- 
dle, as better adapted for travelling over a 
rough country, and in not being liable to get wet 
when fording rivers, and moreover well suited 
to carry a blanket or two and well-filled saddle- 
bags. Habiting myself in buckskin, broad- 
brimmed hat, and stout Mexican mantle or 
poncho ; armed with a double-barrelled gun, 
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one of which was a rifle; a pair of pistols in 
my belt, and a bowie-knife, (the couteau-de- 
chasse of the country) ; a store of bullets, 
shot, powder, coffee, sugar, tobacco, and a 
change or so of linen, I started alone, in the 
month of August, for Western Texas. 

Leaving the “ Pirate’s Isle’’* by the ferry 
at Virginia Point, with myriads of musquitos 
and horse-flies now as companions, generally 
halting at a settlement at sun-down ; or if be- 
nighted in the woods, or having lost my way, 
or my mustang got tired, I camped for the 
night at any convenient spot. 

I visited the ever-memorable battle-field of 


| San Jacinto, where the sanguinary Santa Anna 
| was beaten and made prisoner by the Texans 


in 1836. They generously gave him his lib- 
erty; and in return, on his arrival in Mexi- 
co, he made a lengthened and savage war upon 
Texas until last year, when Texas was annexed 
to the United States. 

Visiting Houston, the then seat of Govern- 
ment, and paying my respects to President 
Sam Houston, I crossed the Brazos river at 
San Felipe, founded in 1824 by S. F. Austen 
(the father of Texas), now in ruins and de- 
serted, having been burnt by Santa Anna, a 
few days before the battle of San Jacinto. 
Remaining a few days at Columbus, on the 
Colorado river, visiting La Grange, Austin, 
on the same stream, and Gonzales, on the 
Guadaloupe river, I arrived at last at San An- 
tonio de Bejar, “the Thermopylæf of Tex- 
as.’ 

Descending into its romantic and pietu- 
resque valley, the deserted missions of Con- 
cepcion and San José are seen; and on ap- 
proaching nearer, the ruins of the devoted 
Alamo present themselves. On the western 
bank rises the towering steeple of the so-called 
eathedral ; and through the bright and almost 
tropical foliage peep the castellated houses of 
the Spanish and American resident, and the 


| square huts of the Rancheros and Peons. The 


river, which is clear and sparkling, is general- 
ly fordable, formed by tepid springs a few 
miles distant. The Texans, in their raptures 
regarding this locality, call San Antonio their 
Vale of Avoca. 

The then population of San Antonio might 
be classed under the following heads: A very 
few opulent Mexican residents, foreign mer- 
chants, Rancheros, and Peons. The two first 


* This is in allusion to Galveston Island having 
been the residence of Jean Lafitte, the ‘ Pirate of the 
Gulf,” from 1817 to 1821. 


. +Called so on account of the slaughter of about 
160 Texans in the Alamo fort, by Santa Anna, a few 
weeks before he himself was taken prisoner. David 
Crockett was one of the victims. 
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need no particular description, but the latter || 
require some notice. 

The Ranchero, or herdsman, has a prepon- 
derance of Spanish blood over the Indian. 
Still, he is an uncultivated being, who passes 
th@greater part of his life in the saddle, herd- 
ing cattle and horses, hunting wild cattle, 
mustangs, deer, and buffalo. Unused to com- 
fort, and regardless of ease and danger, he 
has a hardy, brigand, sunburnt appearance, 
especially when seen with his high, broad- 
brimmed hat, buckskin dress, Indian pouch 
and belt ornamented with various eolored 
beads, armed with his rifle, pistol, and knife. 
He is absteniious in the way of food or strong 
drink; but passionately fond of his ‘‘ cigarito 
de oja de maize.” Asa useful and judicious 
companion on a long journey, or on a trip into 
the woods, it would be difficult to recommend 
his equal. 

The Peon, or laborer, has generally more 
of the Indian in his composition than the for- 
mer. He is superstitious and ignorant, and 
has but little of the energy of the Ranchero. 
The Peon resides in the city and suburbs, 
tilling and cultivating the productive land, or 
‘‘labores’’ (small farms), and appears of a 
contented disposition. In Mexico the Peon is 
nearly as much a slave as the Negro is in the 
southern states of America. His usual dress 
is a calico shirt, wide calico trousers, a fancy 
colored girdle about his waist, his jacket 
thrown carelessly over his shoulder in sum- 
mer, a broad-brimmed hat, the band studded 
with silver ornaments and colored beads. 
Karly in the morning he goes to mass, then to 
work ; after dinner he sleeps his siesta; and 
in the evening amuses himself by tinkling his 
rude guitar to his mistress, dancing zapateos, 
smoking, and gambling at times. 

The females of the Rancheros and Peons 
are pretty, good-natured, and obliging. They 
dress plainly, but tastefully; and well know 
how to show off their figures and feet when 
tripping to matins or vespers, their heads and 
greater part of their faces coquettishly covered 
with the black mantilla. These are the vota- 
ries of the bayle and fandango: they flock to 
the scenes of mirth and music, conducted 
with decorum and gentleness. From early 
evening to the soft hour of twilight, they may 
be seen, in the summer season, going in joy- 
ous groups to sequestered parts of the river, 
to bathe ; and there the curious eye might 
occasionally observe them gliding about in the 
limpid stream, their regularly-formed, bronzed 
faces peeping above the surface of the water, 
and their black hair floating over their 
shoulders. 

The days of the governador and alcalde 
=] 
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have passed away forever ; and in their place 
are seen the American mayor, sheriff, and 
constables. 

Excepting in the few principal families and 
foreign residents, the inhabitants still adhere 
to the tortilla or maize-cake as bread ; anda 
sort of olla podrida, seasoned with garlic and 
red pepper, is their favorite food. The never- 
failing stone metate, on which ‘the maize is 
ground, to make the tortilla ; a hide stretched 
upon a frame, serving for a bedstead; a few 
low stools, a small table, a little crockery, 
their clothes, afew valuables in an antique 
trunk, and jorongos, or Mexican blankets, 
constitute the catalogue of their worldly 
effects. 

San Antonio has ever been the theatre of 
strife and bloodshed, and hardly a wall or 
house has escaped the effects of cannon-balls : 
even the church bears evidence of very rough 
usage. Those turbulent times have passed ; 
and whatever may be the result of the present 
war between the Americans and Mexicans, 
San Antonio has a good chance of becoming a 
flourishing city in the hands of the former. 

Having remained some time at San Anto- 
nio and its vicinity, I was one of a party of 
six, principally with the object to hunt the 
bear in the Guadaloupe mountains. 

We were better armed than mounted ; and 
it was pretty clear, had we got into a “ difli- 
culty’ with the Indians, we should have 
had to fight, for but little dependence could be 
placed on the retreating movements of our 
mustangs. In addition to rifles, pistols, and 
bowie-knives, we had our spears, such being 
useful instruments at times in a bear-hunt. 
We loaded two mules with Indian corn-meal, 
salt, bacon, groceries, tobacco, some whiskey, 
an iron pot, coffee-pot, frying-pan, and tin 
pannikins. All were habited in buckskin, 
each having his warm Mexican mantle, or 
xorongo. 

We left San Anionio the beginning of Octo- 
ber ; but ere we started, an old Indian fighter, 
my respected friend, Colonel Jack «Hays, 
‘‘ouessed ”’ that six was too small a party to 
go far into the Indian country, without we 
wanted to get up a fight with ‘them d—d 
red rascals,” adding, ‘‘ Citizens, before you 
slope, come and have adrink.’’ This we did, 
at the French consul’s groggery ; then, light- 
ing our “ Alamo pipes,” left for the woods. 

Travelling a few miles, we camped down for 
the night at the springs or head waters of the 
San Antonio river. Here we saw numberless 
even-running streams, issuing out of a lime- 
stone rock containing silica, giving rise to four 
streams, which soon unite, and form one of 
the clearest and prettiest rivers in the world. 


Round the springs is an almost impenetrable | 
wood ; and under the huge branches of its giant 
trees we “fixed our pallets,” consisting of our 
saddles for pillows, horse-cloths for beds, and | 
our Mexican mantles for covering. We had | 
our supper, which was quickly prepared. One 
of the party made the fire; another mixed up | 
the Indian corn-meal with water and salt, 
baking it in the frying-pan+—this was our | 
bread ; another made coffee ; another broiled | 
the dried. meat on sticks ; and the other two | 
watered and hobbled the horses round the 
camp. 

Late in the evening, it blew a coolish 
‘““norther”” (as yet the freezing apd wintry 
‘‘northers’’ have not set in), which cleared the | 
sky ; and, when the moon was up, we antici- || 
pated sport amongst the wild turkeys, or, as | 
called by the Mexicans, ‘‘guajalotes.”’ The 
moon being now bright, three of us left camp, 
the other three remaining on guard. Creeping | 
silently through the woods, we got under the 
branches of a huge cotton-wood tree, espying | 
on the upper ones a dozen or more wild turkeys 
at roost. Each of us marked his bird; and at 
the word ‘‘Fire!”? the woods reéchoed again, 
and three wild turkeys, large and fat, came 
tumbling down through the foliage. We re- | 
turned with our game, had a cup of toddy, and 
then to sleep, each keeping a guard of two hours | 
during the night. 

By day break we had had our sylvan meal — 
breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper are pretty 
much the same in the woods — and commenced 
travelling over an undulating country, covered 
with frost-oak, with here and there pieces of 


rock, and occasionally a few siliceous pebbles 


seen. During the day we shot many fine deer, 
with the object of making bags of their skins — 


by taking them off whole — to contain the wild 


honey we expected to get in the woods. Large 


flocks of turkey-buzzards hovered above us, 


eager to dart dewn on the carcasses of the deer. 
These birds will follow hunters and Indians 
great distances, in the hope of getting any 
flesh that is not eaten. Moreover, when one 
is in an Indian country, a flight of these birds 
seen in the distance, hovering about, ofttimes 
warns the solitary hunter not to approach the 
trail of a body of Indians. 

We camped on one of the branches of the 
Salado river, where we had fine rich musquit- 
grass for our horses. This grass is excellent 
food for sheep. | 

We had some rough travelling to the Cibolo 
river (‘‘ Cibolo,”’ the Indian name for buffalo). 
The country traversed was hilly, and covered 
with insulated masses of the limestone of the 
district; and in the gullies it was seen 
stratified. During heavy rains the Cibolo, 
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like the other streams up in this country, rises | had passed, and about five or six days before 


rapidly, and runs with much impetuosity. The 
deer seen to-day were very tame—that is, we 
could come up with them to within 70 to 80 
yards. Thus, the wilder the country, the 
tamer are the deer ; or rather, they are con- 
fused when they see strange objects, and even 
approach hunters, at times, to within a few 
paces ; they then lope off a little way, stop, 
and so on, until they get ‘‘scared,’’ or fright- 
ened, and then they run off. | 

Our next day’s journey was to the Esequia. 
The only American of our party was super- 
stitious, which is a rare thing in an American, 
and told us that he should have no luck when 
hunting if hehad not a gold or silver coin about 
him. One of the Scotsmen of the party loudly 
protested at hunting on a Sabbath ; but yester- 
day, although it was Sunday, he could not 
resist a ‘‘crack”? at a fine buck. He wounded 
it; but the animal got away. (Retribution !) 

Continuing oùr track the following day to- 
wardsthe Sabinas creeks,which take their names 
from the quantity of cypress woods in them, 
we got a glimpse of wild cattle, and anticipated 
some rough sport with them. ‘The land and 
pasturage here would suit stock-raisers. Ina 
thicket we camped under at noon, we found 
the wild summer and winter grape, mountain 


plum, black walnut, black and red haw, per- 


simon, the nutritious peccan ; hickory and other 
nuts, the Indian bread-plant, small red pepper, 
or chiltipin, sassafras, sumach (Indian tobac- 
co), &e., &e. With fine weather, the sky 
being beautifully blue and clear, and abund- 
ance of sport amongst deer, antelope, and wild 
turkey on the wing, we arrived at the sources 
of the Sabinas creeks, where thousands: of 
springs are seen rushing out of the rocks, form- 
ing rapid streams; and, where there are deep 
holes in the beds of the streams, we found a 
small species of turtle, trout, and fat cat-fish. 
The steep and rocky banks of these streams 
have a shelving appearance, as if recently 
formed by the retiring of waters. This same 
characteristic is perceived on the face of the 
different ranges of hills and mountains in the 
distance; and the ground is strewed with 
isolated angular masses of rock of all dimen- 
sions. We were now in the Comanche “‘range,”’ 
or country, and had to keep a sharp look-out, 
and thought if we had been fifteen to twenty 
strong, it would have been safer. 

The next morning we started for the Guada- 
loupe valley; and when traversing a small 
prairie, came upon a fresh Indian trail. We 
halted, and commenced an examination of it, 
when, from the number of horses that had ap- 
parently travelled this way, and other indica- 
tions, we supposed that about twenty Indians 


us. We continned on this Indian trail for a 
few miles, to one of the branches of the Guada- 
loupe, when we came to where the Indians had 
camped, and here, from further observations, 
satisfied ourselves that they had gone somewhat 
rapidly towards the north, into the heart of the 
mountains towards the San Saba, one of their 
favorite rendezvous. We camped in the 
temporary Comanche wigwams, composed of 
boughs bent over so as to form an alcove; and 
the best mounted of us went off on the trail 
some miles, with great caution, so as to be 
satisfied that the enemy was not in the vicinity, 
to hear the report of our rifles when we might 
be hunting. We saw occasionally wild cattle 
and buffalo roaming about the hills. Former- 
ly, very large droves of the latter were to be 
met with here, but appear to have gone more 
to the north. Returning to our camp through 
a thick cypress ‘‘bottom,”’ for the first time 
saw some recent bear-tracks. We were a little 
too soon for bruin ; for he was still luxuriating 
and fattening upon nuts in the thick and almost 
impenetrable timbers and brush of the cypress 
bottoms. We did not think it prudent to use 
our rifles this day, and employed the afternoon 
in “bee-hunting.”” This was an easy affair in 
this vicinity ; for in nearly all the hollows of 
the eypress-trees honeycomb was to be found. 
We got a considerable quantity, and sufficient 
wax to make it worth while taking it to San 
Antonio for sale. Indeed, ofttimes parties go 
out into the woods expressly for honey and 
wax ; and instances are upon record of very 
large quantities of honeycomb being found in 
the clefts and fissures of: rocks, and in caves. 

After a few hours’ travelling next day, keep- 
ing to leeward of the Comanche trail, and over 
high rocky ridges, we came down into the pic- 


turesqüe valley of the Guadaloupe; the river 


fordable in parts only. Some of its banks are 
high, and in places perpendicular ; at others 
they are gentle and rolling prairies. The 
head-waters of the Guadaloupe rise in ranges of 


mountains about 4,000 to 5,000 feet above 
the sea, and which form a fine dark back- 


ground to this part of the country. We se- 


lected a commodious spot for our camp, and 


entrenched it with fallen trees as well as time 
would permit, in case of a sudden attack from 
Indians.. One-half of our party went out to 
look for bear-tracks, but saw none.. Return- 
ing, we espied a fine wild black bull ; hobbled 
our horses immediately under cover, and soon 
‘circumvented ’’ our prey. We made sure 
of him by giving him three shots, tied our 
lazos to him, and hauled him in triumph to our 
camp, which afforded us abundant occupation 


in cutting the flesh up into thin strips, so as to 
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dry them in the sun. This is called “ jerking.’’ 

When so prepared, it is designated ‘‘ tasajo ?? 

by the Mexicans, and ‘“chargin’’ in other 

parts of Spanish America, and so rendered 

more portable than if fresh, and keeps for a 

long time. This wholesale addition to our 

stock of food was very seasonable ; for late in 

the afternoon a party of Lipan Indians, under 

the chief Castro, with their squaws, children, 

horses, mules, and tents, joined us, from an 

unsuccessful buffalo-hunt in the mountains. 

Castro was known to the whole of our party 

as a firm ally of the Texans, both against Mex- 

icans and Comanches ; and we shared our beef 
and honey with him and his followers. This 

addition to our numbers was seasonable : for, 

from what our Indian friends told us, there 

was but little doubt of several parties of Co-\ 
manches roaming about our vieinity. As yet, 

that warlike tribe had not forgotten the loss of 
so many of their chiefs in San Antonio in 

1842, in what is generally known as the “ fight 

of the Court-house;’’? and the scalp of a 

white man would have been considered a rich 

trophy in revenge for their fallen braves. 

About sunset, I wished indeed that I had been 

gifted with the painter’s art, so as to have 

sketched the scene. It is now some time 

since : but the impression of it remains strong- 

ly imprinted on my memory. 

Our camp was on a small prairie, sloping 
gently towards the river, so as to afford an easy 
watering place for our horses. In our rear 
was a range of thick brush or underwood, with 
here and there natural recesses, which served 
us as a shelter from a tropical sun in the day- 
time and from the heavy dews at night. The 
larger of these recesses we termed our ‘“ kitch- 
en, parlor, and hall,” and in it there was 
‘some tall cooking” going on — roasts of all 
sorts and sizes, and in the iron pot there was a 
huge piece of beef destined for soup. The 
bread, already made, stood up on end near the 
fire; the contents of the coffee-pot fizzing 
away; one of our party, having watered the 
horses, was hobbling and tethering them round 
the camp; the dogs were capering about 
amongst the horses; others of our party at- 
tending to the cooking, and hanging up the 
slices of beef to fry, the rest cleaning their 
rifles and loading them carefully for the night, 
and, after a hard day’s work, anticipating with 
gusto the feast upon “fat ribs,”” &c., that was 
in store for us. 

On the opposite side of this at-present mur- 
muring stream, calcareous rocks rose abruptly 
400 to 500 feet, ponderous masses of the same 
having fallen into the river. Cypress trees of 
all sizes studded the clefts of the rocks, sur- 
rounded with a rich dark green underwood, 
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and here and there the cactus and opuntia, and 
a few live oaks. On the cypress trees were 
perched a considerable number of Turkey buz- 
zards, anxiously awaiting the opportunity to 
be our scavengers, when we might ‘‘ break 
camp.” 

Near to us the Lipan chief Castro had 
planted his pieturesque buffalo tents, and in 
front of each blazed a fire. Their iron pots 
were soon in requisition, cooking the beef we 
gave them, and we were glad to be able 
to share our’ maize meal, particularly with 
the squaw and children. The Indians, ere 
they had their supper, looked well to their 
guns, spears, bows and arrows, shields, pouch- 
es, and other gear, so that, in the event of an 
attack, all might be ready to repel assailants. 


At sunset the scene partook of rather a gor- || 


geous character: all was bright and sunny for 
a short period, and soon afterwards it was 
dark ; but still the scene was interesting, for 
the blazing fires gave sufficient light to distin- 
guish objects about the Indian tents, and in 
our camp. | 

After the evening meal, the: white and 
the red man joined company for awhile, the 
pipe of peace went round, and many were the 


stories told of Indian fights and hunters’ ad- | 


ventures. Our whiskey by this time ‘had 
given out,’ so when thirsty we had the cool 
and refreshing stream of Guadaloupe to resort 
to. Good watch was kept during the night, 
and all we heard was now and then the howl- 
ing of wolves and prairie dogs, who seldom or 
never enter a camp. 

I felt but little desire to sleep during the 
first watches of the night, and as it had been 
arranged to have a bear hunt next day, I be- 
thought me that I would compose a song for 
the occasion, to be sung on the following morn- 
ing as a sort of reviellé. It was my morning 
watch, and a few minutes before our general 
time of rising I sung the following : — 


THE BEAR-HUNTER’S SONG. 


I. 


Up! rise! the sun ’s o’er the forest, 
Bright is Guadaloupe’s foaming spray. 
Hark! the stream ’s loud roaring calls us; 
Gird on your arms, and haste away. 
Then away ! then away ! bear-hunters, bear-hunt- 
ers, away ! 
Black Bruin he ’ll start from his lair. 
Be ready, be steady. Away, 
To chase the bonny black bear. 


at; 
The hunters are mounted, the bear-tracks they fol- 


low — 
The dogs in full cry — well poised are their spears. 
Onward they go, o’er mountain, thro’ valley, 
Till Bruin, all bristled for battle, appears. 
To the fight! to the fight! bear-hunters, bear- 
hunters, press on! ; 
Aim your rifles with skill and with care. 
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See, he writhes in his wounds ; spear him down; 
*T is a jolly, a jolly fat bear. 
IH, 


Now fill up every horn, my brave boys ! 
The chase it is over, now let us repose; 
Let each fleeting moment heighten our joys, 
Under the live-oak’s wide-spreading boughs. 
Then fill up! then fill up! bear-hunters, bear- 
hunters, fill up! 
Ay, old Bruin affords us good fare. 
Let us drink, let us sing, care behind us let’s 


ing 
Whilst we feast on the jolly fat bear. 


Although I say it (who should not say it)? 
my companions voted me a ‘‘ regular up-stree 
bear hunter,’’ and doubted not but that, with 
the help of our patron, Saint Hubert, we 
should have luck. The gravity of our Indian 
friends was somewhat moved, and they joined 
in at the last verse with their peculiar howl, 
by hallooing and patting their mouths at the 
same time, and afterwards laughing heartily. 

Leaving one of our party to look after our 
camp, and accompanied by Castro and some of 
his followers, we started up the river, when, 
after a considerable ride, over a very rough 
and hilly country, we got down into a thick 
‘ bottom ”’ of peccan and hickory-nut trees. 
The first thing to be done was to look out for 
bear-tracks, and then follow such indications, 
which generally lead to the spot near which 
the bear might be feeding. After some time 
we came upon tracks which were pronounced 
by our party to be what we had been so anxiously 
looking for; but, on examination, Castro’s 
opinion was, that the tracks were old ones, 
perhaps a year old; and so they proved, for, 
after beating about for some time, we saw no 
‘€ bars ?” (bears). We got down to the Guada- 
loupe river to water our horses and take a 
snack, when Castro proposed fording the 
stream, and hunting down on the other side to 
our camp; this we did, and in about half an 
hour afterwards came upon fresh bear tracks. 
Our patron saint had heard our prayers, for, 
on entering a prairie, we got the sight of a 
pretty good sized black bear, shuffling heavily 
off into the bush. Once having sighted him— 
to use a transatlantic term—‘‘ he was a gone 
coon.”? We gave our horses in charge of the 
Indian boys, when Castro and our backwoods- 
man led the way. We entered the bush, where 
now and then the rustling noise made by the 
bear progressing clumsily through the thorny 
underwood was heard by us, which told his 
whereabouts. The hunt now became exciting. 
For some minutes we heard nothing of bruin. 
Some of us had our doubts of success, but Cas- 
tro was sure we should catch him. Onward 
we penetrated into the forest, which was strewn 
with huge masses of rock, fallen trees, and 

thorny vines, leaving rents and marks on our 
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thick buckskin dresses. Our dogs being a- 
head, at last began howling: they had caught 
sight of the bear, and now the hunt was inter- 
esting indeed. Old Castro was very active in 
jumping from rock to rock, balancing himself 
from one branch of a tree to another, jabber- 
ing away in Lipanese, and urging us to keep 
up with him. At last he got sight of bruin, 
who had tried to hide himself in a cul-de-sac 
formed by two huge pieces of rock, and we 
were close upon him ere he could beat a re- 
treat with anything like a chance of escape. 
Castro fired first, but his gun, being only a 
Mexican carbine, merely tickled him. As a 
stranger, I had next shot, which took effect on 
the upper part of his neck ; some other shots 
were fired, but our backwoodsman ‘‘did the 
deed’’—a mortal wound, the ball going in 
about the forepart. On receiving the wound 
poor bruin roared, kicked, rolled, and writhed ; 
his but-not-long-since bright eye became dim ; 
there were groans, blood was running freely, 
when Castro gave him the coup-de-grace by 
piercing him with his spear, and there he lay, . 
‘“the jolly fat bear.”’ 

True we had killed the bear, but now came 
rather a serious job—to get our prize out of 
the underwood. There was but one way— 
that of cutting a road. Hatchets and bowie- 
knives went to work ; and, thanks to our Indi- 
an friends—for without them I do not think we 
could have got him out of the wood whole—we 
did accomplish it; and, once out in the com- 
paratively open country, we hitched our lazos 
on, dragging him to opposite our camp, and | 
soon floated him across the river. 

The bear was skinned, and then the dis- 
membering commenced, and the celerity with | 
which this was done was surprising. Now, 
for the first time in my life, I anointed my hair 
with the veritable bear’s-grease. The roasts | 
soon commenced of bear’s flesh, and when 
done was eaten with honey as a sauce by the || 
initiated ; I prepared it au naturel, and my | 
idea of it was, that it was very good, and that 
it partook of a flavor between pork and veal. 

Having got one bear, there was but little 
doubt that his companions were not far off; 
but the following day being Sunday, we all 
remained in camp, cleaning our horses and 
guns, and strolling about in the vicinity with 
our Indian friends. 

On the upper parts of the Guadaloupe are 
spots capable of cultivation, with plenty of graz- 
ing land for cattle ; at present it is an Indian 
hunting country. There is no navigation on 
the upper parts of rivers in this district, but 
during ‘‘freshets ” caused by heavy rains these 
rivers run torrents; the rains being over, 
they dwindle down into insignificant streams. 
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On Monday morning ‘early we were off bear- 
hunting, and succeeded, with but little diff- 
culty, in getting another, and after dinner 
broke up our camp, our horses having eaten 
| up all the good pasturage in the vicinity. We 
crossed the second Sabinas at the ‘“‘ Escalera ”’ 
(the ladder pass) an almost perpendicular rocky 
ascent, which fatigued our horses very much. 
We got down upon the “ Pinta’s trail,” having 
journied over several ranges of hills (divided 
ridges between the streams), camping for the 
night with our Lipan allies above the Cibolo 
river. The next morning we came down the 
Cibolo, crossed it, and camped at the Pinta’s 
spring for the night, at the foot of the Lorna 
del Pinto. 

The night being dark, we went ‘ fire-hunt- 
or ‘‘ shining deer’s eyes,” much resorted 
to in Texas and the Western States of America. 
Deer-stalkers in Hurope from this may get a 
wrinkle. For this species of sport a dark 
| night is chosen, when the hunter, added to all 

his other necessary gear, takes with him a fry- 
| ing-pan, fixed to along wooden handle. Hav- 
| ing got into the range of the deer, he lights a 
few pinewood chips, putting them into the 
frying-pan ; placing it over the left shoulder, 

e commences walking gently and quietly, 
occasionally ‘* sweeping the horizon ’’—that is, 
he moves the handle of the pan backwards 
and forwards; and should there be a deer 
near enough—that is, in his range of light— 
the deer will immediately look at the light, the 
| rays of which will then impinge upon his eyes, 

when the hunter will perceive two starlight 
| spots. The hunter now keeps the pan steady, 
brings the rifle up to its position, rests it upon 
the end of the handle of the frying-pan ; aim 
is then easily taken ; and if the aim be well 
taken, down goes the deer. 

This practice is not unattended with dan- 
ger at times, as it is difficult to discriminate 
with certainty between the eyes of wild 
beasts and those of domestic animals; as 
examples, I offer two anecdotes. The first 
occurred near Galveston, and a ludicrous 
hunting party it was. The soldiers in the 
barracks and the hunters in the huts were 
awakened one night by the cries of the dogs, 
which had brought some animal to a stand 
near by. Numbers were soon out with mus- 
kets, fowling-pieces, and rifles, half dressed, 
scampering off to the spot. There they 
found a dog barking up a tree, where the 
shade was deep, and where they looked long 
before they could perceive anything. At 
length, by lighting a fire, they discovered a 
pair of eyes shining far above them, and the 
pieces were immediately raised, supposing 
they had treed a racoon. One of the party, 


however, suddenly ordered all to lower their 
guns, and going up the tree, recovered a | 
favorite kitten, which had strayed, and having 
been pursued by the dogs, had caused this 
muster, and incurred so narrow a risk of its. 
life. 

The following happened to myself. Leaving 
Houston on one occasion for Eastern Texas on | 
horseback, with a friend who went in his gig, | 
we lost our road, and were benighted in a | 
prairie. After pondering for some time how | 
we had best act, I perceived a light in the | 
distance on our right, and, supposing it to be | 
a settlement, went ahead of the gig, but, | 
after travelling some time, did not appear to | 
get any nearer to the light, and moreover it | 
sometimes disappeared for a while. We | 
nevertheless continued our track after the | 
said light, and appeared now to approach it, 
when my old mustang came to an immovable 
halt, fixed his fore-feet firmly on the ground, 
and would go no farther; the spurs were 
applied, but to no use. The light now 
appcared approaching us. There was a 
moment of suspense, when I bethought me to | 
give a yell, such as one gives when lost at 
night, and one supposes himself to be in the 
vicinity of settlements. My yell was re- 
turned, and in a few minutes some hunters 
came up to us, who were out “ fire hunting,” | 
informing us that my horse, and perhaps my- 
self, had narrowly escaped a shot, for “ his 
eyes shone like diamonds.” It was this 
rencontre that led me to study the philosophy 
of “ fire hunting.” 

For the last two or three days we had 
observed ‘ mustang trails,”’ and, as a sort of 
wind-up to our hunting expedition, we deter- | 
mined on a wild-horse hunt. The mustang, 
or wild horse of Texas, has been described || 
narrowly by the several persons who have || 
written on the subject; some have drawn a || 
very depreciating picture, whilst others havé | 
gone too far'the other way. It cannot, I 
think, for symmetry, be put into competition 
with the wild horses of Buenos Ayres, and 
moreover has but little trace left of what we 
understand by the characteristics of the Span- 
ish horse; still the mustang is a very useful || 
animal, and although it is difficult to cure him | 
of his “ Indian tricks,” he is strong, hardy, 
runs about fifteen or sixteen hands, and may 
be purchased for a trifle, compared to the 
price required for an American horse. 

The mustang is ofttimes hunted for his 
hide by the settlers, which is used for various 
purposes, but more particularly for the manu- 
facture of the larriet or lazo (noose). When 
buffalo and deer are scarce, the Indians hunt 
the mustang for food. ' 
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Several plans are resorted to to catch them. 
One is, to be in ambush and well mounted 
near to their watering places, dash in amongst 
them, and noose them with the lazo. Another 


plan is to form a large temporary enclosure, | 


driving them into it, and then they are easily 
noosed. ‘Then, to crease them: the hunter 
has to get within a near rifle shot, planting the 
ball in the upper part of the neck ; if properly 
done, the animal staggers, bleeds a little, aad 
is easily taken, when ofttimes the wound 
heals; and' he is fit for service. But when the 
skin, mane, and tail are merely required, then 
a mortal wound is generally given. Formerly, 
vast numbers roamed all over Texas, particu- 
larly in the west, where the nutritious mus- 
quit-grass is in abundance, and many clear 
streams. Their numbers are fast diminish- 
ing ; and as the country gets settled, the wild 
horse, as will be the fate of even wilder ani- 
mals, must disappear. At present herds are 
seldom seen of more than from forty to fifty, 
and from having been hunted a ereat deal 
they are very shy, so that much care is 
required in approaching them to get a sure 
shot. 

On this day’s hunt we formed ourselves 
into an extended line, or rather halfmoon, so 
as to have command of some extent of coun- 
try, when about noon were seen some dark 
specks on a hilly ridge ahead of us. 

“ Mustangs! ’’? -shouted Castro, whose 
piercing eye first saw the wild horse of the 
desert. 

The plan now resorted to was to surround 
them ere they saw us, and thus we stood a 
good chance of getting a shot at them, for 
none of us had a horse sufficiently fleet to 
come up with them. Onward we went, and 
making now our circle smaller and smaller— 
for the mustangs had evidently caught sight, of 
us— we dismounted, unsaddled, got to lee- 
ward of our horses, walking by their sides, 
urging them quietly onwards. ‘The mustangs 
stood firmly for some time, now stamping, 
starting, coming to a rest again, snorting, 
holding a council of war amongst themselves, 
when off they bounded towards a narrow dell. 

We had now to mount, bare back, towards 
the dell; our fleetest horses headed them in 
the deep valley, others went below, whilst the 
remainder of our party took possession of the 
heights, and then gently getting down into the 
valley. We had in a measure hemmed the 
mustangs into the bed of the stream; they 
pranced and galloped about, generally alto- 
gether, and it appeared pretty clear that, see- 
ing themselves thus beset, meditated a rush 
up or down the valley. We had got to within 
pretty fair range of them, but the celerity of 
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the wound was mortal. 
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their movements prevented us getting a good 
shot. At last our backwoodsman aimed at 
one of them, intending to crease them, but 


The Indians managed to get two, at which 
they were delighted. Skinning now com- 
menced, and, had we been short of food, 
doubtless the prime parts would have been | 
roasted. We returned to camp, pleased with | 
our day’s sport. 

On our route next day the country was 
literally alive with deer and antelope, hares 
and skunks (pole-cats), with now and then a 
wolf or. fox. Some good settlements might 
be made in this part of the country, if emi- | 
grants would be contented with springs and | 
small streams, and good prairie pasturages for | 
sheep. 

We ‘‘nooned ” at the Olmos springs, the 
waters of which run into the San Antonio 
River, and a favorite place of the San Anto- 
nio folks for hunting, and particularly for 
wild turkeys and the prairie hen. ‘‘ Saddling | 
up,” about two p. M., we had a pleasant ride 
towards Bejar, the ancient capital of Texas, | 
and on gaining the summit of the ridge known 
as the ‘‘ Comanche Look-out,” the valley of 
San Antonio was seen in great perfection. 
The cupola of the church, the Alamo, the 
castellated houses, and dense foliage here and 
there, make it a picture. 

As we approached the town, we heard 
firing as if of musketry. We halted for a 
while, when it was unanimously decided at all 
events to enter the town. If the Mexicans 
had taken possession during our absence, they 
might shoot us, but in all probability they | 
would send us to the City of Mexico, which | 
would have given us an opportunity of behold- | 
ing the ‘ Halls of the Montezumas,’’ and 
not at our own expense. | 

In a few minutes our views relative to a 
probable residence in the dungeons of the 
inquisition, or in the Castle of Perote, or 
mending the roads were changed ; for in a 
labor, or field, we perceived a Mexican family 
of our acquaintance, eating water-melons, and 
learned from them that the firing was occasioned 
by the sportsmen of the town being out par- 
tridge-shooting. 

Thus ended a pleasant and profitable hunt- | 


” 


ing expedition in Western Texas. 
Sporting Magazine. 
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Friendship! sweet balm for sorrow’s smart, 
In thee the soothing power is found, 

To heal the lacerated heart, 

Extract affliction’s venom’d dart, 
And close the rankling wound. 
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THE JURY SYSTEM. 


No greater misfortune could well befall a 
country than a distrust in the administration 
of justice, or a doubt as to the efficiency of 
the institutions by which it is dispensed ; and 
it is not among the least of the evils which 
have been occasioned by the revolutionary 
faction in this country, that in the legal pro- 
ceedings which became necessary for their sup- 
pression, the efficiency of our jury system 
came to be questioned. When Mr. Smith 
O’Brien was put on his trial, in March last, 
for seditious speeches, ten of his jurors were 
for conviction ; two, however, refused to con- 
eur in a verdict of guilty, and the jury, after 
being locked up for a night, were discharged 
without agreeing to a verdict. Again, the 
day following, Mr. Meagher was put on his 
trial, and with precisely a similar result — 
two of his jurors refused to agree with the 
other ten, and, as in the preceding case,-they 
were imprisoned for a night, and discharged 
the following morning. Messrs. O’Brien and 
Meagher stood out on their recognizances, 
and the entire proceedings went for nothing. 
The event was hailed as a triumph by the 
rebellious and the disaffeeted, and the clubs 
of Dublin marched in procession to celebrate 
their vietory. Loyal and good men, however, 
began to fear that our system of trial by jury 
was unequal to the difficulty to be encountered : 


| of the treasonable character of the speeches 


which were indicted, they could not possibly 
entertain a doubt ; and men naturally felt that 
it was a monstrous thing that the perverseness 
of a small minority of a jury should thus 
frustrate the ends of justice, and give a 
triumph to sedition. 
as in England, an opinion began to prevail 
that Irish juries were not to be depended on; 
and while some serupled not to avow that 
political offenders should either be tried by 
military tribunals, or in some county in 
England, very many were of opinion that the 
Scotch system was a preferable one to ours, 
and that the verdict of a majority of the jury 
ought to be received. Again, some short 
time afterwards, Mr. Mitchel was tried, and 
in his case the jury were unanimous, and he 
was convicted. But forthwith a cry arose that 
his conviction was obtained by a packed jury 
and a perjured sheriff, and the right of chal- 
lenge, as it was exercised by the crown, was 
denounced as arbitrary and unconstitutional ; 
and so it continued through all'the succeeding 
trials, almost without an exception — men 


In this country, as well | 


founded their expectation of the prisoner’s 
fate, not on the merits of his case, but on the 
composition of his jury —the Liberals avow- 
ing, and the Conservatives well knowing, that 
with one man on the jury to sympathize with 
the prisoner, there should never be a convic- 
tion ; and it was obvious to every one, that in 
the conduct of the trials, the great, the anx- 
ious, and, must we add it, the decisive strug- 
gle, was in the selection of the jury. This 
was less so at Clonmel; for the constitution 
of the panel, the superior class from which 
the jurors were taken, left little or no ground 
for expectation that any partisan of rebellion 
could possibly find his way into the jury-box ; 
but it prevailed universally in those trials 
which were had in Dublin. 

That such a state of things is a serious 
reproach to our jury system, it is impossible 
to deny — equally impossible is it to conceal 
from ourselves, that the offence is a most fear- 
ful one in those jurors who allow their private 
feelings, or political bias, to control them in 
the discharge of their sworn duty. But let 
no man say that it is a reproach to which Irish 
juries are alone exposed, or that it is restricted 
to juries at all, and has not extended to the 
highest assembly in the country. “Who can 
forget the election committees in the House of 
Commons? Were those tribunals not con- 
trolled, and avowedly so, by political bias ? 
We take the judgment which was formed of 
them by the assembly from which they were 
selected, and we appeal to the cheers of 
triumph which echoed within the walls of St. 
Stephen’s as the names of the several mem- 
bers of the committee were announced, all 
parties feeling sure that the decision must 
be in accordance with the political sentiments 
of the majority. Let it, moreover, be borne 
in mind, that political trials, especially those 
for sedition, are cases precisely of that na- 
ture in which it is most easy for a juryman to 
beguile himself into the exereise of a disere- 
tion beyond that to which he is limited by his 
oath. He may persuade himself that the 
intentions of the party were for the public 
good — at any rate, that they were meant for 
the best; or that, even if criminal, very little 
practical evil had, in point of fact, resulted 
from them. In some such way, we say, it 
may be possible for a juror, whose political 


bias is strongly with the prisoner, to deceive | 


himself into a violation of his oath. 


But shall Irish jurors be condemned, and 
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justly we admit it, for this dereliction of duty ; 
and shall English juries be justified, or at 
least extenuated, for eonduct which is not a 
whit less flagrant? What has mainly contrib- 
uted, of late years, to produce the mitigation 
in our penal code? Simply the failure of 
justice, occasioned by English juries refusing, 
though on their oaths, to convict of the crime, 
because they did not approve of the severity 
of the punishment. Alderman Harmer, in 
his evidence before the Commissioners of 
Criminal Law, thus speaks on this subject : — 


“The instances are innumerable, within 
my own observation, of jurymen giving ver- 
diets in capital cases in favor of the prisoner, 
directly contrary to the evidence. I have 
seen acquittals in forgery, where the verdict 
has excited the astonishment of every one in 
court, because the guilt appeared unequivocal, 
and the acquittal could only be attributed to a 
strong feeling of sympathy and humanity in 
the jury to save a fellow-creature from death. 
It has frequently happened with myself, in 
my communications with old, professed thieves, 
that they have expressed a wish that they 
might be indicted capitally, because there was 
a greater chance of escape.” 


And again, the commissioners themselves, 
in their report, say : — 


“We are able to state, from our own obser- 
vation, that, in cases of rape, juries, from 
apprehension of the fatal consequences of con- 
viction, sometimes acquit on a charge of this 
nature, in the face of the most cogent proof 
of guilt.”’ 


But it is unnecessary to dwell upon this 
subject. The fact would seem to be (much 
as it were to be desired that it were other- 
wise), that both in England and Ireland the 
juror’s conscience is coerced, not so much by 
the obligation of the oath itself, as by the 
opinion of society, which condemns its viola- 
tion, and that the weight of this publie cen- 
sure, and consequently the sanction under 
which the juror acts, is much diminished, if 
not wholly removed, when the oath is 
neglected, in order to promote some of the 
objects of which society approves. And it is 
so universally. How often did Messrs. Smith 
O’Brien and Meagher take the oath of allegi- 
ance ? 

We confess that, if the subject of our jury 
system had not been opened by recent occur- 
rences, it is one which we would have been 
most reluctant to enter on. The difficulties of 
the subject are excessive—many of them it 
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would be impossible, within the limits to which 
we are circumscribed, to convey to the general 
reader. Neither would we willingly lend our- 
selves to the pernicious habit of testing every 
venerated institution of the country by abstract 
reasoning on its operations. We believe that. 
in all such institutions which have pervaded 
the whole spirit of the nation, which have 
moulded and fashioned the mind and manners 
of the country, there are latent benefits which 
it is impossible to disccver — benefits arising 
from being thus adapted to the people, inter- 
woven with their habits, and supporting their 
other kindred institutions, and that all these 
can be best protected by the prejudices which 
have grown up along with them, and should 
never be needlessly stripped of this cloak of 
prejudice, and trusted to the defence of mere 
reason: the practical benefits which may sug- 
gest themselves to each man, may appear in- 
considerable ; many of them, as we have said, 
being latent ; and there must often seem to bé 
serious defects which he may want industry 
and opportunity to investigate. But the polit- 
ical trials of this year have, as we have said, 
drawn considerable attention to our present 
mode of trial by jury, and have, we apprehend, 
tended, in some respect, to an exaggerated no- 
tion of its occasional, perhaps its unavoidable 
defects. We are here, then, set upon the de- 
fensive ; and it is not upon us that the re- 
proach can be cast of shaking the authority of 
our most valued institution by needless dis- 
cussion. 

Now, one peculiarity in our jury-system, 
which has been very seriously questioned, is 
the necessity that the jury shall be unanimous 
in their verdict. It is contended, and certain- 
ly not without some reason, in opposition to 
the present system, that it must ever be a most 
dificult thing to get twelve men who will 
agree in drawing the same inference from the 
same facts, if these facts be at all complicated 
in their nature; that let them be ever so sin- 
cere in their desire to agree in their verdict, 
that this difficulty will obstruct them; that 
some of them must yield in opinion in defer- 
ence to that of the others, and then, that it 
substantially ceases to be the unanimous ver- 
dict of the whole jury. And, it is further 
said, they will frequently not be sincere in 
their desire to agree; one or two self-willed, 
perverse men, will be on the jury, who, if they 
fail in leading the others, will, from dogged- 
ness, or obstinacy, hold out against the major- 
ity, and forthwith that a struggle ensues, not 
between the strength of the reasoning, but the 
strength of the constitutions of the two par- 
ties. Many of our readers, no doubt, saw a 
report of the verdict of a jury in the Isle of 


Man, about two months ago. Two of the ju- 
rors had been for finding the prisoner guilty of 
murder, the rest were for finding him guilty of 
manslaughter. They had been shut up for 
three nights, and were without food for twenty- 
four hours, when the minority, in exhaustion, 
gave in, and handed down the following ver- 
dict: —‘‘ The jury concur in indicting the 
prisoner for manslaughter ; but this unanimity 
has been obtained from the painful gnawings 
of hunger, and not from the conviction in the 
minds of all the jurors, that it is in accordance 
with the principles of law, as laid down by the 
deemster.”” This is a case of the minority 
having succumbed to the majority ; instances 
of the converse are, of course, less frequent, 
but they still do sometimes occur. When 
Lord Eldon was at the bar, he was, on one oc- 
casion, counsel for the plaintiff, in a case of 
seduction — the story is told in “ Twiss’ Life 
of Eldon’’—the case was by no means an 
aggravated one, and the defendant was of rath- 
er an humble condition of life, being merely 
the son of a farmer. Livery one in court was, 
consequently, astonished when a verdict for 
£800 damages was announced ; but the man- 
ner in which so large a sum was procured was 
shortly afterwards explained, by one of the 
jurors telling Lord Eldon (then Mr. Scott) 
that he had a bottle of rum in the jury-room, 
on which he told the other eleven jurors, who 
were all opposed to him, that he would subsist, 
so long as a drop of it remained, and that he 
never would consent to a verdict, unless they 
concurred with him, and ‘‘Lawyer Scott’s law”? 
against their own convictions, and ‘‘the judge’s 
law ;” and that the others, seeing him resolute 
in his determination, and likely to carry it out, 
after some hours they all yielded to him, and 
found a verdict for an amount which every one 
of them believed to be exorbitant. And it is 
further urged, in opposition to the present sys- 
tem, that not only is justice thus frustrated by 
disagreement, or perverted by coercion, but 
that trial by jury is brought into contempt, and 


verdicts deprived of all'their moral weight, by” 


the bickerings and accusations to which indi- 
vidual jurors are exposed, who resist the opin- 
ions of their fellows, and prevent an agree- 
ment to a verdict. In ancient times, indeed, 
a practice prevailed of obtaining an unanimous 
verdict, by a process known as that of ‘af: 
forcing the assize,”’ which consisted in adding 
others to the larger part of the jury, until 
twelve were found to be unanimous, and fining 
the dissenting jurors; but this practice has 
been abolished for centuries, and, since the 
reion of Edward III., the present practice, 
with all its inconveniences, has prevailed. The 
disadvantages of the present system were 
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deemed to be so considerable, that it was thus | 
condemned in the third report of the Commis- || 


sioners of Common Law, a report which is 


sanctioned by the nanies of some of the high- |! 


est legal authorities in the Eingdom : — 


“There seems to be no good reason,” say | 


these commissioners, ‘‘ why, after a period of 
time sufficiently long for the purposes of reas- 
onable and ample discussion, the jury should 


not be excused from the necessity of giving a | 


verdict, or why the present principle of keep- 
ing them together until unanimity be produced 
by a sort of duress of imprisonment, should 
be retained ; and the interests of justice seem 
manifestly to require a change of the law 
upon this subject. We propose, therefore, 
that the jury shall not be kept in deliberation 
longer than twelve hours, unless, at the expira- 


tion of that period, they unanimously concur | 


to require further time, which in that case 


shall be granted ; and that, at the expiration | 


of the twelve hours, ¢f any nine of them con- 
cur in giving a verdict, such verdict shall be 
entered on record, and shall entitle the party 
in whose favor it is given to judgment ; and in 
failure of such concurrence, the cause shall be 
a remanet. It should be observed, that the 
first part of the provision is adopted from the 
statute of the 55th Geo. IIL., for extending 
the trial by jury to civil causes in Scotland ; 
and we are induced to add to it the provision 
with respect to the concurrence of nine jurors, 
in order to guard against improper conduct on 
the part of any individual among the jury who 
might be disposed, from corrupt or partial mo- 
tives, to hold out against the opinion of his 
brethren, during a period so limited as that of 
twelve hours. 

JOHN PATTESON, 

Henry H. Stepuen, 

J. B. Bosanquet, 
E. H. Aupzrson.”’ 


Neïtber, we must admit, can it be urged by 
the upholders of the present system of unani- 
mous verdicts, that it owes its origin to any 
consideration of its expedieney. Like the or- 
igin of trial by jury itself, the original cause 
of this peculiarity of English juries is wrapt 
in considerable perplexity. The best authori- 
ties, those who refer the introduction of the 
jury to the Norman conquerors, attribute this 
present usage to the reverence which was 
paid by the ancient Scandinavians to the 
number twelve —the necessity that this num- 
ber of persons at least should agree, in order 
to give the verdict its due weight, together 
with the circumstance, that it derived no in- 


crease of authority from the concurrence of any 
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greater number combined, it is said, in fixing 
the number of jurors at twelve, and requiring 
them to be unanimous. On the whole, then, 
it will, we believe, be found impossible to deny 


that the present system did not owe its origin 


to any well-considered reasons of utilty— that 
it is, in practice, attended with many, and 


these not inconsiderable disadvantages — and 
that it has been deliberately condemned by | 


very high authority. 

We have felt it to be our duty to put this 
view of the case fully before our readers, be- 
eause it is impossible to dispute its truth. Ad- 
mitting, however, as we do, to the fullest ex- 
tent, the force of the arguments and authori- 
ties which may be brought to bear against the 


| present system, we do not hesitate to declare 


our firm conviction, that the necessity for unan- 
imity is indispensable to the right adminis- 


tration of justice, and that upon it the efficacy 


of trial by jury mainly depends. We say, in 
the language of Lord Denman, ‘‘ That all ver- 
dicts of juries ought to be unanimous.”’ 

It is impossible to render this, or any other 
human tribunal, perfeet—this must be always 
borne in mind ; and, consequently, it is unrea- 
sonable tu argue against a system, merely be- 
cause abuses exist in it. We must consider 
whether it does not protect us from greater 
evils than it subjects us to; or whether the 


disadvantages of the opposite system are not. 


still greater and more numerous. While we 
have fallible materials to deal with, we will get 
no good unmixed with evil ; and our duty and 
our policy plainly is, to select the system in 
which the greater good preponderates. Now 
one great evil to which all juries must natural- 
ly be prone, is the shunning of discussion. 
Every available precaution should be adopted 
to guard aginst this evil— everything which 
has a tendency to foster and encourage it 
should be most earnestly shunned. It is but 
by anxious, serious, and patient discussion and 
inyestigation that truth can be arrived at, and 
life, character, and property preserved. But 
the class of men from whom juries are for the 
most part composed, ave not habituated to this 
patient and laborious investigation which is 
frequently required of them in courts of jus- 
tice, when the testimony of conflicting witness- 
es is to be examined, and the intricacies of a 
complex state of facts to be unravelled. ‘They 
are, moreover, naturally anxious to return as 
soon as possible to their homes, or places of 
business. Suppose, then, the majority of the 
jury were to determine the verdict, what would 
be the natural result? Why this — the jury 
retire to their room, each juror with a decided 
bias one way or the other, which he has formed 
in the progress of the trial; unused to the 


labor of discussion and investigation, they will 
naturally shrink from it ; anxious to return to 
their several occupations, they wish to get rid 
of their duty, and to hand in their verdict as 
quickly as possible. Is it to be supposed that 
they would stay there to disctss the matter 
with one or two dissentient jurors? No; the 
process of arriving at their verdict would sim- 
ply consist in counting the majority. Under 
the present system, the necessity for unanimi- 
ty forces discussion on them, no matter 
how averse they may naturally be to it. 
What security could there possibly be that 
such deliberation would take place, when there 
was no motive to induee it? It is unques- 
tionably, even at present, a defect in the trial 
by jury—perhaps an unavoidable defect, or 


| one that is more than counterbalanced by its 


advantages, but a defect no less — that juries 
give their verdicts without being obliged to de- 
liver the reasons on which they founded them. 
It is not so with the judgments of the judges. 
On any question that is determined by the ju- 
dicial bench, the learned judges uniformly ac- 
company their judgments with the reasons on 
which they are based. This practice, besides 
settling the law, ensures attention on the part of 
the judges, and gives authority to their decision. 
It might be impossible to introduce this prac- 
tice into juries; but if we abolish the necessi- 
ty for unanimity, and take the verdict of the 
majority, we shall send the jury into their 
room without the slightest guarantee that they 
will thoroughly investigate the issue which is 
left them to try. The security for deliberation 
that we require from the bench, by requiring 
the reasons of their judgments, we dispense 
with, or we cannot attain, in the jury box; 
and would abolish the only substitute which is 
left us, if, as we have already said, we sent 
the jury into their room, merely to count their 
majority, and hand down their issue-paper. 
And let it not be forgotten that if there be 
sometimes perverse or partisan jurors, who de- 
feat justice by resisting the opinion of their 
fellows, that, on the other hand, an intelligent, 
resolute, conscientious juror may frequently 
be in the right, although not supported by the 
majority of the jury at first, until his views 
are opened to them, and his reasons discussed. 
But not only is the system of receiving a 
verdict of a majority bad in its results, but it 
is most unjust and reprehensible in its very 
principle. In Scotland the jury consist of 
fifteen, and a majority convict. Now what is 
the consequence of this system? What is the 
lain avowal made by this constitution of the 
jury? Why this, that a prisoner may be con- 
victed and executed, although seven honest 
and intelligent jurors, on their oaths, believe 
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him to be innocent. We have spoken with 
Scotchmen on this subject, and we have been 
met with the reply, that, in point of fact, such 
a thing never occurs—that in such a case the 
matter would be remitted to the secretary of 
state, and, by the favor of the crown, the pris- 
oner’s sentence would be commuted. Still, 
however, he would have been found guilty, and 
would undergo a commuted penalty, though 
seven of his jury believe that he never com- 
mitted the offence for which he was indicted. 
We confess that this is most repugnant to all 
our notions of the administration of justice, 
trained up as we have been in the lesson, that 
in the prisoner’s conviction there must be no 
doubt—that if any reasonable construction of 
the evidence is found consistent with the sup- 
position of his innocence, he is entitled to his 
acquittal. Moreover, this necessity for appeal 
is the very strongest argument against the sys- 
tem; it points out one defect, that which 
makes the appeal necessary, and generates 
many others. First, the prisoner’s case is 
brought, by way of appeal, before the secre- 
tary of state, where it is virtually reheard be- 
hind the prisoner’s back, without any one to 
represent him, without any security whatever 
that it receives a careful investigation. The 
executive is forced to undertake the judicial 
functions—a most unseemly combination. The 
prisoner is not tried by his peers, but by the 
ministers of the crown, who are virtually con- 
stituted into a secret court of appeal and re- 
vision, in all cases of dissenting juries; and, 
to crown the absurdity, suppose this practice 
introduced into political trials, and that we 
had, for example, Lord Clarendon and the 
privy council sitting in review of the verdicts 
which were pronounced by ten jurors against 
two, in the cases of Messrs. O’Brien and 
Meagher, last March, the very prosecutors 
themselves determining on the propriety of the 
verdict. In the next place, the very conscious- 
ness that there did exist such a mode of re- 
vision would make juries less careful in investi- 
gating the case—their responsibility, and, 
consequently, their anxiety to do right, would 
be so much diminished ; for they would feel 
that if they erred, there was an opportunity 
for a review of their decision. And thirdly, 
| these appeals to the executive must materially 
interfere with that certainty of punishment fol- 
lowing on conviction, and following promptly, 
which is the great requisite to the suppression 
of crime ; public indignation would have sub- 
sided against the criminal long before his 
crime would have been finally adjudicated on; 
very possibly indignation would have been con- 
verted into pity, or into that maudlin senti- 
mentality which is so frequently indulged in ; 


by long contemplation of the prisoner’s fate, 
men would forget his guilt and his victims, and 
all sense of right and wrong would be greatly 
perverted. The executive under such circum- 
stances would never have the support of public 
opinion in carrying out the extreme sentence, 
or even a severe one. 

There is yet another argument in favor of 
juries being unanimous, which we find in a 
speech of M. Arago, member of the late pro- 
visional government of France, and who, what- 
ever may be our opinion of him as a states- 
man, certainly stands in the first rank as a 
man of science—the point of view in which 
we are now to regard him. 

In 1835, a bill was proposed and adopted | 
in France, for enabling juries to convict by a 
simple majority, instead of a majority of eight 
to four. M. Arago spoke against the bill, and 
the object of his speech was to prove, by math- 
ematical inference, that the probabilities of a 
verdict being just, increased as the majority of 
the jury was larger, and that it became in- 
finitely greater when they were unanimous. 
We quote from the Annual Register for 1845. 
He says :— ÿ 


“If a verdict is resolved on by ten men out 
of twelve, there is a greater probability that 
it will be a just verdict than if it had been pro- 
nounced by seven to twelve. The degree of 
certainty of a judgment is in direct proportion 
to the number of judges who have delivered it. 
If you take the hypothesis that the verdiet of 
a jury be decided by a majority of seven against 
five, as this bill proposes, you will find the re- 
sult of your calculation to be a fearful one— 
the chances of error in such a case are in 
the proportion of one to four. I cannot go 
through all the calculations before you, but I 
assure you they were formed in the most con- 
scientious manner, on mathematical principles, 
and they are supported by the authority of 
Condorcet, Condillac, Laplace, and all who 
are versed in the science of caleulating prob- 
abilities. But let us admit that the jury’s 
error may be as often in favor of the prisoner 
as against him, so that instead of the propor- 
tion of one to four, let us suppose that the 
probability of error to his prejudice, if the ab- 
solute majority be seven against five, is one to 
eight, or even one to ten. We shall then have 
it rigorously and mathematically demonstrated 
that, among the men led to execution, there is 
one in ten who isinnocent. According to the 
present system, by which the verdict of a jury 
may be formed by a majority of eight to four, 
the probability of error is only as one to eight ; 
and as the error may be as much in favor of 
the accused as against him, let us suppose the 
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proportion to be one in sixteen. Even with 
the English system of unanimity, error may 
occur, but in that case the chances of error are 
infinitely smaller, for they are as one to eight 
thousand. I shall look with hope for the day 
when that unanimity shall be imperatively re- 
quired by the laws of my country.” 


It is altogether idle to say that men will not 
be brought to agree on a subject where they 
have neither bias nor partialities to deceive 
them, when the necessity for investigation and 
discussion is forced upon them. We remember 
having seen a case of bigamy tried in Dublin 
by Mr. Justice Ball. The jury retired in the 
afternoon, and towards evening announced 
that there was no probability of their agreeing. 
The learned judge requested that they would 
consider the subject further, and they with- 
drew. Late in the evening they were again 
sent for, and they told the judge that so en- 
tirely had they given up all hopes of agreeing, 
that they had ceased to discuss the subject, and 
were amusing themselves with other topics of 
conversation. The learned judge reminded 
them that it was their solemn duty, so long as 
they were together, to discuss the subject of 
the issue which they were sworn to try, and in- 
troduce no other topics whatever into the jury- 
room, and they were then locked up for the 
night. In the morning they again announced 
that they had not agreed, in the full expecta- 
tion of being discharged; but the learned 
judge once more bid them not to despair of 
coming to an agreement—he told them that he 
had frequently known juries to agree, after 
having absolutely abandoned every hope of 
doing so, and once more begged of them to 
retire to their room. They did so, and at two 
| o’eloek in the day agreed to their verdict of 
“ Not Guilty ’’—resting their verdict upon a 
view of the case, which entirely satisfied every 
one who heard it; and we never heard it 
hinted that such verdict was not the conscien- 
tious conviction of every man in the jury- 
box. 

We grant it to be an absurd and monstrous 
custom — a mere senseless relic of barbarism 
—to keep the jury, while thus in deliberation, 
without any reasonable degree of refreshment. 
It originated in a desire to keep the jury free 
from intemperance. Spelman tells us that the 
Council of Nice ordained that ‘‘ Judices non 
nisi jejuni leges et judicia decernant;’’ that 
Charlemagne ordained “let judices jejuni 
causas audiant et discernant;’’ ‘‘and from 
these ancient rites of the church and empire,”’ 
he says, ‘‘is our law derived, which prohibit- 
eth our jurors being judices de facto, to have 
meat, drink, fire, or candlelight, till they be 


agreed of their verdict.” There can surely 
be no reason for continuing this absurd usage 
at the present day ; it ought certainly to be in 
the power of the judge, as well to order the 
jury refreshment, after they have retired to 
consider their verdict, as he does all through 
the trial, in cases where they are not allowed 
to separate. Beyond doubt he ought to have 
a discretion in the matter, so as to guard 
against the indulgence being abused, as he has 
now a discretion as to the time which he may 
keep the jury before they are discharged. But 
this practice of keeping the jury without food 
is wholly distinct from that of requiring them 
to be unanimous in their verdict ; the one may 
be altered, and we conceive it should be ; and 
we may yet retain all the security for a care- 
ful investigation, for a just judgment, and for 
an administration: of justice at once merciful 
and efficient, which is provided for us by the 
other. 

Juries, however, under no system will be 
exempt from error, and there is, we confess, a 
great anomaly in our law, which if it be pos- 
sible we would gladly see removed. It must 
strike every one as being a monstrous thing, 
that in any civil case, no matter how small 
may be the amount in dispute, either party 
may move for a new trial, not only on ques- 
tions of law reserved, but on matters of fact ; 
on the grounds of the preceding verdict hav- 
ing been contrary to evidence, or because of 
fresh testimony having been subsequently dis- 
covered, or for any other sufficient reason ; 
and yet-that in a criminal case, where life and 
liberty are at stake, the prisoner shall have no 
such privilege allowed him. We have said 
that we would most gladly see this changed, 


if it be possible ; for although we know that | 
several of our judges would most gladly see | 


the alteration made, yet we are also aware that 
strong reasons and high authority may be urged 
against it. Lord Campbell, on a recent occa- 
sion, in the House of Lords, when iñtroduc- 
ing the bill which has given the judges power, 
in criminal cases, to have questions of law 
placed on the record, in order to bring them 
before the court of appeal, declared that he 
was not prepared to propose that there should 
be a new trial on the facts in all criminal 
cases ; that he knew of no machinery by which 
that system could be established, and that it 
would be productive of that delay in the in- 
fiction of punishment, which, as we have al- 
ready observed, must be a most serious evil. 
We cannot dispute the force of this argument, 
yet we cannot but feel that the present system 
subsists rather as a remnant of the oppression 
to which prisoners were formerly subjected, 
than as deriving its origin from any well-con- 
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sidered principle of expediency. Formerly, 
prisoners indicted for felony were not allowed 
to produce any witnesses — then they were al- 


lowed witnesses, but were not permitted to ex- 
| amine them on oath. 
| Anne, they obtained this indulgence, but were 


In the reign of Queen 


still debarred the advantage of having counsel 
to speak for them; and it was not until the 
reign of William the Fourth that they obtained 
this privilege; and they are still precluded 
And yet, every one 
who has attended at courts of justice must 
have occasionally heard verdicts of conviction 
pronounced which dissatisfied him—very much 
oftener, we would say, than M. Arago’s caleu- 
lation would lead us to expect. If the verdict 
is startlingly opposed to the evidence, the judge 
will recommend a pardon, which is granted, as 
of course. Baron Lefroy, in a case of rape, 
where it was clear upon the evidence that the 
woman consented, recommended the prisoner 


| for a pardon, and he was at large in the town 


before the assizes were over. This course im- 
poses a most unfair amount of responsibility 
on the ‘udge, and it invests him with a control 
over the verdict which it is in every way most 
injudicious he should frequently exercise. But 
it may often occur that the verdict will be 
unjust, and one which might be rectified on a 
new trial, although not apparently at variance 
with the evidence so as to warrant the interpo- 
sition of the judge. For example, two men 
were indicted before Mr. Justice Jackson, at 
Limerick, for stealing a gun; they were both 
convicted, but one of them only was guilty, 
and he had acknowledged his guilt to his coun- 
sel. After the trial, his counsel obtained his 
leave to show his brief to the learned judge, 
and the evidence fell in so entirely with the 
prisoner’s representation of the case, with the 
assumption of the guilt of one and of the inno- 
cence of the other, that the learned judge 
recommended the man, whom he could not 
now doubt to be innocent, for a pardon, which 
was of course granted, and he was discharged. 
Yet here, but for the confession of guilt by his 
comrade, and the exertion of counsel and the 
consideration of the judge, he would have suf- 
fered the sentence which was pronounced upon 
him. The evidence of Sir Frederick Pollock, 
the present Chief Baron of England, before 
the Commissioners of Criminal Law, in 1845, 
is of so appalling a character, that we cannot 
but lay it before our readers. He says — 


“I will endeavor to give to the commission- 
ers some of the circumstances which occurred 
during the shrievalty of one of the sheriffs of 
London, Mr. Wilde, an attorney. He was 


elected upon the death of one of the sheriffs 


chosen in 1827. During the seven months he 
was in office, by his exertions, he saved several 
men from execution —T think as many as 
seven, but I am certain as to five. -I had fre- 
quent communication with him on those cases, 
as they proceeded.. My impression is, that 
several of those cases were cases of perfect and 
entire innocence ; and the others were cases 
of innocence with respect to the capital part of 
the charge. Sir Robert Peel; then secretary 
of state, paid great attention to every recom- 
mendation to mercy; and, having satisfied 
himself in each case that the prerogative of the 
crown ought to interfere, the lives of every one 
of the individuals were spared. The result 
satisfied me that the parties were, in several 
instances, guiltless of any crime; and in all 
cases were such as did not justify capital pun- 
ishment. It has always, since this occurred, 
been impressed upon my mind as a very ap- 
palling fact, that in one year (nine months) so 
many persons were saved from publie execu- 
tion, for which, I believe, most, if not all of 
them, had been actually ordered (six persons 
had been capitally convicted, and left for exe- 
cution) ; and I am persuaded, that, unless the 
practical difficulties be insuperable — which I 
do not apprehend would be the case — some 
legal constitutional mode ought to be adopted, 
by which errors and mistakes should be cor- 
rected in eriminal trials, as well as they may 
now be in civil cases.” 


We would but weaken the authority of this 
powerful statement of the Chief Baron’s, by 
anything which we could attempt to add to it. 
Six innocent men ordered for execution within 
nine months. This in London—the centre of 
civilization and intelligence — the very temple 
of trial by jury. And what is the dreadful 
suggestion this appalling fact must lead to, as 
to the numbers who may have been unjustly 
executed when no such exertions as Mr. 
Wilde’s were made? It is only astonishing 
that on a subject of such great — shall we say 
it ? — of such fearful importance, recommenda- 
tions coming from such authority, and sup- 
ported by such evidence, should have been so 
long neglected. 

The only precaution which can now be taken 
against the evils which Sir F. Pollock thus 
illustrates, consists in the selection of efficient 
and intelligent jurors. ‘“The great objection,” 
says Lord Eldon, ‘to trial by jury, appears to 
be founded on the faet, that people of low 
condition serve as jurors. No one,” he adds, 
“can have gone a circuit, without seeing twelve 
men upon a jury, who, if they did not im- 
plicity follow the directions of the judge, would 
be quite incompetent to form an opinion upon 
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any case at all complicated in the facts that 
constitute it.” It is to guard against this evil, 
that the sheriff is intrusted with the enormous 
power with which he is invested—that of 
selecting from the legally-qualified jurors of 
his bailiwick such as he deems to be bond fide 
competent to discharge their duties efficiently 
— men probos et legales ; and it were greatly 
to be desired that the jurors who are returned 
to try the most important interests which men 
can deal with — the lives and liberties of their 
fellows — were not, as is too frequently the 
case, taken from the common jurors of the 
county, but that they were selected from the 
better class of which the record and special 
panels are composed. But, notwithstanding 
every effort which may be made by the sheriff 
to render the tribunal a competent one, we can- 
not but fear that our jury system never will be 
perfect, until the privilege of applying for a 
new trial in criminal cases be conceded. We 
confess that we advocate this alteration in our 
law with considerable hesitation, because, not- 
withstanding the arguments and authorities by 
which it is recommended, we are aware of the 
difficulties by which it is surrounded, and the 
authority by which it is opposed. We have 
felt it to be our duty to lay both these before 
our readers ; but for ourselves we never can al- 
low that any considerations of general expe- 
diency, even supposing that they exist, can be 
allowed to weigh against the maxims by which 
all jurisprudence should be directed —to do 
justice, and to love mercy. 

There is yet another subject connected with 
| our jury system, to which the political trials of 
this year have drawn considerable attention, and 
which it would be impossible to dismiss the 
subject without briefly adverting to — we al- 
Jude to the exercise of the right of challenge. 
| This is the subject which, of all others, on 
every occasion of political trials in this country, 
calls forth the fiercest party animosity ; and it 
must ever continue to do so whilst the great 
| bulk of the legally-qualified jurors sympathize 
with sedition, for so long it is imperatively 
| necessary that it shall be exercised. We will 
| not say that the administration of justice has 
been brought into contempt by the extent to 
which this right has been exercised by the 
| erown, for we are convinced that if it were not 
so exercised, justice could never be adminis- 
| tered in political cases at all— the very name 
would become a mockery, and the impannel- 
ling of jurors would be but a formal prelimi- 
nary in the marshalling a triumph for the 
offenders. We cannot, however, at the same 
| time, but admit that this is a most dangerous 
power, which nothing but an imperious neces- 
sity could justify the continuance of ; it is not 
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only open to abuse, but it invites to it, and it 
can never be too rigorously watched in its ex- 
ercise by the controlling vigilance of public 
opinion. The state of the case is shortly this 
— both the prisoner and the crown are allowed 
as many challenges for cause as they can sup- 
port, and the prisoner is further allowed a lim- 
ited number of challenges, without any cause 
assigned ; but our non-professional readers will 
be surprised to hear that the crown has legally 
no power whatever of challenging without 
cause. It is expressly enacted, by a statute as 
old as the reign of Edward I., that those who 
sue for the crown must assign for their chal- 
lenge a cause certain. A. practice, however, 
grew up, of not requiring the law-officers of 
the crown to assign the grounds of their chal- 
lenge to the polls until the whole panel has 
been gone through, and therefore it is that the 
juror is only ordered to “stand by”? on the 
part of the crown, but that he is ‘‘challenged”’ 
by the prisoner. If the crown order the whole 
of the panel; one aftexthe other, to ‘stand by,”’ 
without having ‘selectedtheir jury, then it is, 
and not until then,'that they are asked to as- 
sion their cause of challenge; so that it is 
perfectly plain that the whole spirit of the act 
is violated by this construction of it, for this 
practice has, in point of fact, given to the 
crown as many peremptory challenges as there 
are names on the panel, less only by twelve. 
This practice, which for centuries depended on 
a mere rule of construction, arbitrarily adopt- 
ed from an undue deference to the authority 
and influence of the crown, has, however, been 
legalized in Ireland, by an act passed in the 
reign of George IV. Now, it is impossible 
not to see the enormous power which is thus 
vested in the government. It is impossible to 
deny that the practical effect of this system is 
not only to give a power of rejection, but a 
power of selection ; it enables the government 
not merely to lay aside the disaffected — as it 
is most fit they should — but to select their 
own partisans, as it would be most arbitrary, 
unconstitutional, and tyrannical of them to do. 
It never was intended to invest the govern- 
ment with such a fearful power as this, of 
naming their own jurors— the whole spirit of 
our laws is repugnant to it. Out of a panel 
of some hundred names, it is idle to say that 
the government could not select some twelve, 
who, from motives of interest, or bias, or pre- 
judice, would find for the erown under any 
circumstances. In ordinary cases, no difficul- 
ty arises, because the crown, then merely rep- 
resenting the private prosecutor, can never 
have any undue desire to obtain a conviction, 
nor can it be suspected of it: but where the 
government itself is bond fide the prosecutor 
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when political offences are the subject of pros- 
ecution, when all the angry feelings of party 
are called forth — when conscience itself sinks 
beneath the intensity of political excitement — 
then, indeed, arises the necessity for exercis- 
ing this power, and the danger of abusing it; 
then must the law-officers of the crown care- 
fully but resolutely reject every juror whom 
they conscientiously believe to coöperate or to 
sympathize with traitors ; then must they, at 
the same time, most scrupulously guard against 
admitting any whose judgments are unduly 
biased in favor of the crown. ‘Their duty is 
a most arduous one: looking to the oath which 
the juror takes, they must allow none to pass 
upon the trial, who they are not in their con- 
sciences convinced will fulfil its obligations, 
namely, ‘that they will well and truly try, 
and true deliverance make between our sove- 
reign lady, the Queen, and the prisoner at the 
bar, and a true verdict give according to the 
evidence.” Most gladly, as we have already 
said, if it were possible, would we see this 
fearful amount of discretionary power taken 
from the crown ; but itis impossible ina country 
where a great proportion of the jurors are 
leagued with the disaffected ; its exercise must 
be confided to the honor, and justice, and right 
feeling of the law-officers of the crown, and to 
the control which is exercised by public opin- 
ion. Fortunately political trials are of rare 
occurrence ; for, however fairly and necessari- 
ly this privilege may be used, it will surely be 
assailed by the partisans of the disaffected, and 
the prestige of absolute purity, of unimpas- 
sioned justice, which ought ever to invest the 
administration of the law—not only beyond 


‘reproach, but beyond suspicion, will be mate- 


rially diminished ; but there is no more possi- 
bility of applying an abstract standard of per- 
fection to the administration of the law, than 
to the principles of government—both must be 
adapted to the condition of the people; and 
anxiously as we may hope for the time when 
this formidable power of challenge may with 
safety be abrogated or controlled, to abolish it 
now would be as ill suited to Ireland, in its 
present condition, as democracy would be to 
Kgypt, or despotism to America. 

And as this power of challenge must be con- 
fided to the conscience of the law-officers of 
the crown, so is there another power committed 
to the jury, and entrusted to them solely on the 
faith that their conscience will control its exer- 
cise; that, namely, of their finding on the law 
of the case. The maxim of law is, that the 
jury have to deal with the facts alone, and the 
judges with the law, as it is laid down by 
Lord Coke. ‘ Ad questionem facti respondent 
non judices, ad questionem legis respondent 


‘as it is declared to them by the judge. 


non juratores.’’ Notwithstanding, almost every 
question which goes into the jury-box is a 
mixed question of law and fact, and it has 
been repeatedly contended, that, in criminal 
cases, where the prisoner pleads generally | 
“not guilty,”’ everything, whether ‘of law or 
fact, which goes to constitute his guilt, is com- 
mitted to the jury, and that there is no legal 
or constitutional obligation on them to take 
the law from the judge. : Unquestionably the 
power is vested in the jury of judging both of 
the law and of the fact, and hence the right 
is inferred ; it is argued that this power never 
would have been entrusted to them, if it had 
not been intended that it should have been 
exercised, and that there is no means whatso- 
ever provided by the constitution to guard 
against or to remedy its abuse. At the time 
when Messrs. O’Brien,'and Meagher, and Mit 
chel were tried in Dublin, it was strongly 
urged by the liberal press, which circulated 
among the jurors of the city, that the law of 
the case was for them, and that they were 
under no obligation whatsoever to receive it 
from the judge ; and we have heard Mr. Baron 
Pennefather censured for refusing the applica- 
tion of the jury on O’Dogherty’s trial, that 
they should have a copy of the act of parlia- 
ment under which the prisoner was indicted, 
that learned judge telling them that the law 
was for the court, and that they were to receive 
it as laid down by him. In the debate on 
Fox’s libel bill, Lord Loughborough declared 
that ‘ when the law and fact were blended, it 
was the undoubted right of the jury to decide ;”? 
and the Master of the Rolls (afterwards Lord | 
Alvanley) declared in the same debate, that 
‘* Juries had gone in opposition to the direction |, 
of the judges, and perhaps we were indebted 
to their conduct on such occasions for some of 
the most inestimable blessings we enjoyed.”’ 

It was, however, in the progress of this 
same proceeding, that the doctrine received its 
most decisive condemnation. The judges were 
consulted on the subject by the House of Lords, 
and pronounced this unanimous opinion :— 

“ We conceive the law to be, that the judge: 
is to declare to the jury what the law is, and 
that it is the duty of the jury, if they will find 
a general verdict upon the whole matter in 
issue, to compound that verdict of the fact, as it 
appears in evidence before them, and of the law 
The 
line marked out by the law, for the conduct of 
a jury giving a general verdict, has an univer- 
sal application to general issues in all cases, 
civil and criminal; for we cannot distinguish 
between the office and authority of a jury, in 
civil and criminal cases, whatever difference 
there may be in their responsibility.” 
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This authoritative declaration of the law of 
England ought to be conclusive on the subject, 
even if it were not supported by the plainest 
dictates of justice and common sense. Could 
a more monstrous proposition be maintained, 
or one more at variance with the whole spirit 
of the English constitution, and the English 
nature, than that an uninformed, secret, uncon- 
trolled tribunal is to take upon itself the office 
of administering the law, to adopt or reject at 
pleasure the enactments of the legislature, and 
to supersede the public exposition of that law, 
as delivered by the learned judges, under the 
control of public censure, and liable to be 
made responsible to parliament and the sov- 
ereion. Their power of doing so only arises 
from the necessity of the case—right they 
| have none. In almost every case, whether it 
be treason and sedition, or murder, man- 
slaughter, or such like, considerations of law 
and fact are so intimately blended, that it is 
impossible to separate them ; but the jury are 
bound by every moral obligation to take the 
law from its authorized expositor—the judge. 
In cases of difficulty, they can protect them- 
selves by a special verdict, by finding the 
facts of the case specially, and submitting the 
| law on such a state of facts to the considera- 
tion of the court, where it can be fully argued 
and investigated ; but in no case should they 
encroach upon a province for which they are 
avowedly incompetent, and which was never in- 
tended for them; then, indeed, would trial by 
jury become a mockery and a snare. 

We have thus briefly adverted to some of 
the most prominent topics in connection with 
our trial by jury. It is in vain to deny that 
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it has many defects peculiar to itself, besides 
sharing in those to which all human tribunals 
are liable. In order to guard in some degree 


against these evils, we have ventured, notwith- | 


standing the argument and authority which is 
opposed to us, to advocate for the accused the 
privilege of applying for a new trial in crimin- 
al cases. Subject to this suggestion, and 
bearing the circumstances of the country in 
mind, we are entirely convinced that the 
present system is that which is most efficient 
for the administration of justice. 

But it is impossible to contemplate the trial 
by jury without feeling convinced that its 
political disadvantages are inferior only to its 
judicial. On this we have no opportunity now 
to enter, nor is it immediately connected with 
our present purpose. 
this article by observing that the juridi- 
cal power of the people, through the me- 
dium of juries, has, more than any other 
institution, preserved the English Constitu- 
tion—it identifies every member of the com- 
munity with the administration of the law, and 
naturally attaches him to that law which he is 
called on to dispense, instead of setting him 
in hostility to the authority to which he is 
bound to submit. It prevents the possibility 
of collision between the people and the legisla- 
ture; for it imposes on the latter the necessity 
of passing such laws as are adapted to the 
character and manners of the country, as such 
only will be vigorously enforced by the jury. 
It increases the intelligence and information 
of the people, and imbues them with a sense 
of ‘right, a respect for property, for character, 
and for themselves. — Dublin Univ. Mag. 


ALLEGORICAL ORIGIN OF PRECIOUS STONES. 


We feel great pleasure in presenting to our 
readers the following sublime passage, extracted 
from the third edition of ““ Fesrus,”” just pub- 
lished. It appears to us to be quite unique in 
the whole world of poetic creations : — 


Festus. My mind is full 
Of stories she hath told me of our world. 
No word an angel utters lose I ever. 
One I will tell thee now. 
Helen. Do! let me hear! 
Thy talk is the sweet extract of all speech, 
And holds mine ear in blissful slavery. 
Festus. ’T was on a lovely summer afternoon, 
Close by the grassy marge of a deep tarn, 
Nigh half way up a mountain, that we stood, 
I and the angel, when she told me this. 
Above us rose the gray rocks, by our side 
Forests of pines, and the bright breaking wavelets 
Came crowding, dancing to the brook like thoughts 
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Unto our lips. Before us shone the sun. 

The angel waved her hand ere she began, 

As bidding earth be still. The birds ceased singing, 
And the trees breathing, and the lake smoothed down 
Each shining wrinkle, and the wind drew off. 

Time leant him o’er his scythe, and listening, wept. 
The circling world reined in her lightning pace 

A moment; Ocean hushed his snow-maned steeds; 
And a cloud hid the sun, as does the face 

A meditative hand: then spake she thus: — 

Scarce had the sweet song of the morning stars— 
Which rang through space at the first sign of ‘life 
Our earth gave, springing from the lap of God 
On to her orbit—ended ; when from heaven 
Came down a white-winged host, and in the east 
Where Eden’s Pleasance was, first furled their wings, 
Alighting like to snow-flakes. There they built, 
Out of the riches of the soil around, 

A house to God. There were the ruby rocks, 
And there, in blocks, the quarried diamonds lay ; 
Opal and emerald mountain, amethyst, 
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Sapphire and chrysophrase, and jacinth stood 
With the still action of a star, all light, 
Like seabased icebergs, blinding. These, with tools 
Tempered in heaven, the band angelic wrought, 
And raised, and fitted, having first laid down 
The deep foundations of the holy dome 
On bright and beaten gold; and all the while 
A song of glory hovered round the work 
Like rainbow round a fountain. Day and night 
Went on the hallowed labor till ’t was done. 
And yet but thrice the sun set, and but thrice 
The moon arose; so quick is work divine. 
Tower, and roof, and pinnacle without, 
Were solid diamond. Within, the dome 
Was eyeblue sapphire, sown with gold-bright stars 
And clustering constellations; the wide floor, 
All emerald, earthlike, veined with gold and silver, 
Marble and mineral of every hue 
And marvellous quality; the meanest thing, 
Where all things were magnificent, was gold— 
The plainest. The high altar there was shaped 
Out of one ruby, heart-like. Columned round 
With alabaster pure was all. And now 
So high and bright it shone in the mid-day light, 
It could be seen from heaven. Upon their thrones 
The sun-eyed angels hailed it, and there rose 
A hurricane of blissfulness in heaven, 
Which echoed for a thousand years. 
One solitary and foreseeing thought, 

|| Passed, like a planet’s transit o’er the-sun, 
Across the brow of God; but soon he smiled 
Towards earth, and that smile did consecrate 
The temple to himself. And they who built 
Bowed themselves down and worshipped in its walls. 
High on the front were writ these words—To God! 
The heavenly built this for the earthly ones, 
That in His worship both might mix on earth, 
As afterward they hope to do in heaven. 
Had man stood good in Eden, this had been; 
He fell, and Eden vanished. The bright place, 
Reared by the angels, of all precious things, 
For the joint worship of the sons of earth 
And heaven, fell with him, on the very day 
He should have met God and his angels there— 
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The very day he disobeyed and joined 
The host of Death black-bannered. Eden fell: 
The groves and grounds, which God the Lord’s own 
feet y 

Had hallowed ; the all-hued and odorous bowers 
Where angels wandered, wishing them in heaven; 
The trees of life and knowledge—trees of death 
And madness, as they proved to man—all fell ; 
And that bright fane fell first. No death-doomed eye | 
Gazed on its glory. Earthquakes gulped it down, 
The Temple of the Angels, vast enough 
To hold all nations worshipping at once — 
Lay in its grave; the cherubs’ flaming swords 
The sole, sad torches of its funeral. 
Till at the flood, when the world’s giant heart 
Burst like a shell, it scattered east and west, 
And far and wide, among less noble ruins, 
The fragments of that angel-builded fane, 
Which was in Eden, and of which all stones, 
That now are precious, were; and still shall be 
Gathered again unto a happier end, 
In the pure city of the Son of God, 
And temple yet to be rebuilt in Zion; 
Which, though once overthrown, and once again 
Torn down to its foundations, in the quick 
Of earth, shall soul-like yet re-rise from ruin— 
High, holy, happy, stainless as a star, 
Imperishable as eternity. 

The angel ended; and the winds, waves, clouds, 
The sun, the woods, and merry birds went on 
As theretofore, in brightness, strength, and music ; 
One scarce could think that earth at all had fallen, 
To look upon her beauty. If the brand 
Of sin were on her brow, it was surely hid 
In natural art from every eye but God’s. 
All things seemed innocence and happiness. 
I was all thanks. And look! the angel said, 
Take these, and give to one thou lovest best: 
Mine own hands saved them from the shining ruin 
Whereof I have late told thee; and she gave 
What now are greenly glowing on thine arms. 
Ere I could answer, she was up, star-high ! 
Winging her way through heaven. 


GOETHE’S CAMPAIGN IN 1792. 


Oampaign in France in the Year 1792. 
Translated from the German of Goethe by 
R. Farie. Post 8vo. Chapman and Hall. 


The fame of Goethe, like that of our own 
Coleridge, is growing year by year. The ava- 
lanches are accumulating, and their influence 
will, ere long, descend into the valleys of hu- 
man intelligence. Hitherto they have main- 
tained an unapproachable eminence ; but their 
presence amongst us, on the level of the hum- 
blest companionship, may be daily expected. 

Mr. Farie, the editor of the present work, 
has extracted in this volume so much of 
Goethe’s memoirs as relates to the invasion of 
France in the year 1792, by the allied army, 
under the command of the King of Prussia 
and the Duke of Brunswick, on which occasion 
Goethe accompanied the Duke of Weimar. 
Here we have the result of the poet’s observa- 
tions—at once, both graphic and profound. 


Nothing is too minute, nothing too lofty for his 
contemplation. The following extracts will | 
show the extent of his poetic sympathy :— 


A PASTORAL TRAGEDY. 


“Thus did the Prussians, Austrians, and a 
portion of the French, come to carry on their 
warlike operations on the French soil. By 
whose power and authority did they this? 
They might have done it in their own name. 
War had been partly declared against them— 
their league was no secret; but another pre- 
text was invented. They took the field in 
the name of Louis XVI: they exacted no- 
thing, but they borrowed compulsorily : Bons 
had been printed which the commander signed : 
but whoever had them in his possession filled 
them up at his pleasure, according to circum- 
stances, and Louis XVI. was to pay. Per- 
haps, after the manifesto, nothing had so much 
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| exasperated the people against the monarchy 
| as did this treatment, I was myself present 
| at a scene which I remember as a most tragic 
| one. Several shepherds who had succeeded 
| in uniting their flocks, in order to conceal 
them for safety in the forests or other retired 
places, being seized by some active patrols, 
and brought to the army, were at first well re- 
ceived and kindly treated. They were asked 
who were the different proprietors: the flocks 
were separated and counted. Anxiety and 
fear, but still with some hope, fluctuated in the 
| countenances of the worthy people. But 
| when this mode of proceeding ended in the 
division of the flocks among the regiments and 
companies, whilst, on the other hand, the 
pieces of paper drawn on Louis XVI. were 
handed over quite civilly to their proprictors, 
and their woolly favorites were slaughtered at 
their feet by the impatient and hungry sol- 
diers, I confess that my eyes and my soul have 
seldom witnessed a more cruel spectacle, and 
more profound manly suffering in all its grada- 
tions. The Greek tragedies alone have any 
thing so purely, deeply pathetic.” 


Take, also, the description of his feelings 
while undergoing the effect of a cannonade, 
the dangers of which, with his characteristic 
fearlessness, the poet had audaciously dared :— 


THE CANNON FEVER. 


“] had now arrived quite in the region 
where the balls were playing across me: the 
sound of them is curious enough, as if it were 
composed of the humming of tops, the gurg- 
ling of water, and the whistling of birds. 
They were less dangerous by reason of the 
wetness of the ground ; wherever one fell, it 
stuck fast. And thus my foolish experimental 
ride was secured against the danger, at least, 
of the balls rebounding. 

“In the midst of these circumstances, I was 
soon able to remark that something unusual 
was taking place within me; I paid close at- 
tention to it, and still the sensation can only 
be described by similitude. It appeared as if 
you were in some extremely hot place, and at 
the same time quite penetrated by the heat of 
it, so that you feel yourself, as it were, quite 
one with the element-in which you are. The 
eyes lose nothing of their strength or clear- 
ness ; butit is as if the world had a kind of brown- 
red tint, which makes the situation as well as the 
surrounding objects more impressive. I was un- 
able to perceive any agitation of the blood ; 
but everything seemed rather to be swallowed 
up in the glow of which I speak. From this, 
then, it is clear in what sense this condition 
ean be called a fever. It is remarkable, how- 
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ever, that the horrible uneasy feeling arising 
from it is produced in us solely through the 
ears. For the cannon thunder, the howling, 
whistling, crashing of the balls through the 
air, is the real cause of these sensations. 

‘“ After I had ridden back, and was in per- 
fect security,,[ remarked with surprise that 
the glow was completely extinguished, and not 
the slightest feverish agitation left behind. On 
the whole, this condition is one of the least de- 
sirable, as indeed, among my dear and noble 
comrades, I found scarcely one who expressed 
a really passionate desire to try it. 


The following is a highly dramatic scene :— 


A SINGULAR NIGHT SCENE. 


‘ A violent knocking was heard at the fast- 
locked outer-door, to which they paid no atten- 
tion, as they had no desire to admit more vis- 
itors ; the knocking continued, a most plaintive 
female voice calling out, and beseeching clamor- 
ously that the door might be opened. Softened 
at length, they unlocked the door, and an old 
woman, one of the camp-followers, rushed in, 
carrying something wrapped up in a cloth on 
her arm ; behind her was a young woman, not 
bad-looking, but pale and debilitated, and 
scarcely able to stand on her legs. 

In a few words, and with great energy, 
the old crone explained the state of the case, 
displaying a naked infant, of which the woman 
had been delivered on their flight. Thoy had, 
in this way, been left behind, and ill-treated 
by the peasants, and this night had arrived at 
last at our door. The mother, as her milk had 
left her, had not yet been able since the child 
was born to give it any nourishment. The old 
woman now demanded impetuously, meal, milk, 
and a pan, and linen to wrap the child in. As 
she did not know French, we had to ask for 
her; but her imperious and passionate ges- 
tures gave sufficient pantomimic weight and 
emphasis to what we said. What she demanded 
could not be brought fast enough; and when 
it was brought it was not good enough for her. 
It was curious, too, her alertness in going to 
work ; she soon drove us back from the tire, 
the best place being immediately engaged for 
the young mother, she herself sitting upon 
her stool with as confident an air as if the 
house had been her own. In a twinkling the 
child was washed and wrapped up, the pap 
boiled ; she fed the little creature first, then 
the mother, paying little attention to herself. 
Afterwards she required fresh clothes for the 
sick woman, whilst the old ones were drying. 
We looked at her in amazement; she under- 
stood how to make requisitions. 

“The rain abated: we went to our former 
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quarters, and shortly after the hussars brought 
the sow. We paid what seemed a reasonable 
price for it. Jt had now to be slaughtered ; 
this was done, and a staple being found in the 
beam of the adjoining room, it was hung up 
there, to be properly cut up and prepared. 
‘That our hosts, on this ogcasion, mani- 
fested no ill-nature, but displayed rather a 
desire to help us, appeared somewhat singular 
to us, as they had good reason to consider our 
conduct both barbarous and inconsiderate. In 
the same room in which we were carrying on 
the operation, the children were lying in their 
clean beds, and being awakened by the noise 
we made, they peered out prettily from among 
the blankets, with frightened glances. The 
sow was hanging close to a large double mar- 
riage-bed, closed in carefully with green serge, 
the curtains constituting a picturesque back- 
ground to the illuminated carcass. It was a 
night-piece without its like. But the inmates 
could not have indulged in such reflections ; 
we remarked rather that they had some grudge 
against the people from whom the sow had 
been taken, and felt a certain malicious pleas- 
ure about it. We had before, also, promised 
them some of the meat and sausages; and this 


was all serviceable to us in the operation, 
which had to be completed in a few hours. 
Our hussar now showed himself as active and 


alert in his department, as the gipsy over the | 


way did in hers; and we already enjoyed, in 
anticipation, the good sausages and joints of 
meat which were to fall to us as our share of 


the booty. To await this, we lay down in the | 


smithy of our host upon some delicious corn 
shocks, and slept soundly till day broke. 
Meanwhile our hussar had finished his busi- 
ness inside the house; breakfast was ready 
waiting for us, and the remainder of the beast 
packed up, our hosts having first obtained 
their share, not without some discontent on the 
part of our people, who maintained that kind- 
ness was ill bestowed upon «them, having 
doubtless both meat and other good things 
concealed, which we had not yet learned the 
proper way of ferreting out.” 


It is in the painting of such scenes that 
Goethe’s excellence consists. The present 
work is so full of them, that it might be nearly 
all quoted. It concludes with a description of 
the siege of Mentz, which will be read with 
peculiar intetest.—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 


LITERARY, AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Minor Novezs AND Comrcazrrres. — It is 
humane, no doubt, in place of ‘‘ breaking but- 
terflies on a wheel ?” to lay them pleasantly on 


| a bed of roses, singing charitably the while, — 


Poor insect! what a little day 
Of summer bliss is thine ; — 


but entomological benevolence may be carried 
too far. It must not be forgotten that among 
the ‘‘ winged tribe”? is numbered The Family 
Locust — famous for bringing down dearth on 
the land where it alights. There is a point, 
in short, at which the interests of a race nobler 


| than the genus Papilio demand that the Phil- 


anthrcpist should lay by the gauze net and 
take up the fumigating apparatus. 

Such is in some degree the position from 
which the Critic must now regard these tiny 
books which for the moment unwholesomely 
threaten to supersede every other order of 
prose fiction. With the increase of the library 
is increasing the audacity of its authors and 


| their disposition to experimentalize upon pop- 


ular endurance. Not an accident or occur- 


of being minutely novelized. We shall ere 
long have ‘The Comb,” with cuts, — ‘‘ The 
Brush,’ with border illustrations, — “Deal- 
ings in the Dust-hole ?” — ““ A Pictorial Wash- 
ing Book”—a ‘Comic Knife Board.” 
Meanwhile, to alternate with such familiarities 
— for the edification of the world which is too 
sentimental to amuse itself in the scullery — 
we find the terrible and equally unrefined sub- 
limities of the Minerva Press (the “ fonts” 


whereof are broken up) reappearing in frag-. 


mentary and cheap forms. Bowls, daggers, 
ghosts, cloisters, come out once a month, 
‘to be continued,”’ with a rank plenteousness 
that is disconcerting.—There is a third modus 
operandi. The cells of Bedlam are opened— 
the depths of the Thames are dragged—blind 
alleys are ransacked—and night-houses invited 
to tell their secrets; and this under pretext 


of nature and sympathy and philanthropic ef- 


fort ! | 

That some of our most popular and best- 
intentioned authors are not guiltless of having 
brought about this state of affairs is a fact 


rence of daily life is now thought unworthy | which must never be forgotten when we are 


bs 


| will be sufficient for the moment. 
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Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 


dealing with the fry whom their success has 
warmed into life—but the statement thereof 
Let us also 
seriously declare that our speculations are gen- 
erally directed against the Ragged Schools of 
fiction, physiology, philosophy, &e., which 
have recently been so liberally öpened, rather 
than against any one particular master or mis- 
tress engaged in trash-teaching. We consider 
the deterioration of the instructors no less 
than the mischief done to their clients; and, 
having been obliged to some among them for 
merry moments ere the flux of production so 
fiercely set in, we are anxious to return service 
for service. Most of these works would not 
be worth mentioning at all—but that many of 
them are the works of men who can do far 
better things. 

Here is lively Mr. Angus Reach, who opens 
“The Book with the Iron Clasps,” alias 
‘ Olement Lorimer,” with a grim determina- 
tion to treat us to a story of tradition, crime 
and mystery, à la mode Francaise. It is im- 
possible to foresee into how much bad company 
we may be led ere the Book be shut, — since, 
when a vow of revenge has once been taken 
by the hero of a fiction, we know from awful 
experience that he is “to stick at nothing ”’ to 
the very last page in which his exit downwards 
takes place ; — especially when at the very 
outset we have two poisonings and one noy- 
ade ! 

What need was there, O pleasant Thomas 
Miller ! for you to again begin (the tenth time 
at least that they have been attempted) with 
“ The Mysteries of London”? Sue “led 
the way ;”’ and people have been found to de- 
fend his morality — very nearly as wisely as 
those who could regard a Witches’ Sabbath as 
a rite of real worship. But we had hoped that 
after many false starts and failures ““ The Mys- 


| teries of London ’’ would remain unrevealed. 


But they will not be disclosed by Mr. Miller 
—so far as the first numbers of the disclosures 
here commenced warrant us in prophecy. This 
anticipated — we may add, that for an author 
to leave ‘‘ bubbling runnels’’ for the kennels 
of St. Giles and Marylebone—Sherwood For- 
est for the Rookery—and Maud and Marian 
for the wax-work rich folks and the penny- 
theatre poor ones here introduced, seems a 
melancholy exchange,—a voluntary hastening 
down hill. 

From these dismal books we will turn to one 


| or two comic ones—comic ?—nay, rather farei- 


cal, of the broadest and most familiar quality. 
The Pottleton Legacy, by Mr. Albert Smith 
the productive, ‘‘ troubles us mightily.”” If 
the school of minute observation is to lead to 
the description of such scenes as Miss Twinch’s 
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miserly housekeeping and railroad journey — 
as the party at the Wracketts’ and Mrs. Cooze’s 
London hospitality,—why, loth as we are to 
discourage Truth and Nature, we must say 
‘“ better shut the school ’” for any profit likely 
to accrue from its teachings. There may be 
nothing strietly objectionable therein, but the 
entertainment is addressed to the lowest order 
of intelligence. The laugher becomes asham- 
ed of having laughed. Nor are we to be pro- 
pitiated by the wicked characters brought for- 
ward in imitation of the pitch-black shadows 
of late too recklessly dealt in by Mr. Dickens. 
Mr. Smith might have produced something far 
superior to this tale—but a few essays more in 
the same style will go far to destroy his powers 
utterly. 

We can give only one short paragraph to 
three more little books. M. Angus Reach is 
more at home in Z'he Comic Bradshaw, or, 
Bubbles from the Boiler, than in his tale of 
the Italian vendetta. The best hits in the same 
author’s London on the Thames, or, Life 
above and below Bridge, are to be found among 
the “ sixty-two illustrations by Hine, Gavarni, 
and others.’ —Mr. Carleton’s Natural History 
of the Hawk”? Tribe is vulgar—if we must 
call things by their right names. The idea, 
too, was appafently suggested by Mr. Thack- 
eray’s ‘‘ Rook”’ and ‘‘ Pigeon,”’ in the ‘‘ Heads 
of the People.” —Atheneum. 


Recent Inventions. — Australian Wool, 
and Cloth from It. — Assuredly one of the 
most important of our colonial productions is 
wool. The rapid increase of the importation 
of this article from Australia is among the 
most remarkable of our statistical returns. 
Twenty-two years ago, 323,9951b. of wool 
were imported to Great Britain from Austra- 
lia; in 1840, it was 12,162,6131b., according 
to official returns. Since then the importa- 
tions of this article are shown to have reached 
the enormous amount of upwards of 60,000,- 
0001b. Such an augmention in so short a 
time even go-a-head people will admit is sur- 
prising. The superiority of the Australian 
wool gives it the preference in the English 
market, for general purposes. In fact Aus- 
tralia now supplies the wool from which the 
very finest of our woollen fabrics may be man- 
ufactured, and there can be no doubt but that 
the production and sale of this article is destined 
to become one of the most important branches 
of our commerce. From this wool Mr. Sayce, 
of Cornhill, has manufactured a very beautiful 
wool-dyed cloth, smooth, glossy, firm, yet del- 
icate. Certainly, there is some inequality if 
we compare it to cloth from Saxony wool ; but 
the inequality is not in quality (we plead guil- 
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ty to a clashing of words, but we state a simple 
matter of fact)—it is in price. Australia un- 
dersells Saxony. Mr. Sayce is cheaper than 
Frome or Leeds. Now that so much is said 
and done—and we some time ago predicted 
that such would be the case—in the way of 
emigration, we notice this matter of Austra- 
lian produce more fully than we otherwise 
should. We must give a word to another 
manufacture for which men are indebted to 
Mr. Sayce—the thermogenic (those Greek 
names!) cloth, made from the undyed black 
wool of a particular kind of Australian sheep, 
made into the warmest driving or travelling 
coats. Most people have been annoyed with 
the unseemliness of the seams of such coats, 
especially dark-colored coats, before the gar- 
ment was half-worn ; black at the back, white 
at the elbows. This whitenin’ — it has a dis- 
reputable whitewashed look —is rendered im- 
possible by Mr. Sayce’s manufacture of cloth 
from wool naturally black. Wear cannot af- 
fect its hue, neither can weather. It is dark 
to the last, and being colored by Nature, of 
course will not, even when wet, soil the most 
delicate of gloves; nor needs it to be ‘‘re- 
stored.”’ In a very excellent work, ‘‘ Bisch- 
off’s History of Woollen and Worsted Manu- 
factures,’’ it is said, on the authority of Mr. 
Henry Hughes, wool-broker, as he gave infor- 
mation to a committee of the House of Lords: 
“They [Australian wools] are known to re- 
quire less of the millmg or fulling power than 
any other description of wools. Fine woolled 
sheep have been exported to those colonies, 
and they have improved in a wonderful de- 
gree, which cannot be accounted for by the 
best judges, except from the climate. The 
sheep run there, as in this country, without 
any care ; they are left to themselves ; the cli- 
mate does not require the housing of them as 
in Germany.’’ Hence a greater cheapness. 
Other merchants and colonists fully corrobor- 
ated Mr. Hughes. 


Markwick’s Patent Epithems.—Some time 
ago we called attention in our ‘ Inventors’ 


Contents. 


Column ” to these epithems, and the substance 
of which they are composed, spongio-piline— || 


a fabric of sponge and wool felted together, 
eoated on one surface with caoutchouc. 
showed its great usefulness and superiority for 


the application of poultices, fomentations, blis- || 


ters, &c. A’ report, addressed by Mr. W. 
Thompson Kay, assistant-surgeon of the Ply- 


mouth division of Royal Marines, to Sir W. | 


Burnett, the medical direetor-general of the 
navy, shows the excellence of this invention. 
Mr. Kay says, as to the durability of the ma- 
terial, «‘ Under ordinary circumstances a piece 
of this fabric may be applied from 50 to 60, 
or even more than 100 times as a poultice, 
without any diminution of its good qualities or 
deterioration of its material. I have frequent- 
ly applied it more than 60, in many cases 80 
or 90 times, and in two or three upwards of 


100. 


Improvement in Chronometers.—Mr. Lose- 
by has produced an improvement in chronom- 
eters little known beyond the Admiralty. He 
has applied mercury to make chronometers 
“keep the even tenor of their way’ in all 
temperatures, as ship-chronometers are gener- 
ally adjusted for extremes of heat and cold, 
and ‘‘ gain’’ in the intermediate temperatures. 
The excellence of the invention is shown by 
the following extracts from the Astronomer 
Royal’s report to the Admiralty Board : — “I 
consider this invention (taking advantage very 
happily of the two distinguishing properties of 
mercury — its fluidity, and its great thermal 
expansion) as the most ingenious that I have 
seen, and the most perfectly adaptable to the 
wants of chronometers. I am not aware that 
it is liable to any special inconvenience. 

I think it my duty to report as my opinion 
that Mr. Loseby’s construction has successful- 
ly effected its object, and remarking the inge- 
nuity of the method used, and the fertility of 
its principle, I now state as my opinion to the 
Board of Admiralty, that Mr. Loseby is en- 
titled to their lordships’ general encourage- 
ment.” 
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ON CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


BY R. H. HORNE. 


In preparing to take a seasonable, and | verted, held the festival of the Nativity with 


therefore a genial survey of the half festive, 
half religious songs, entitled Christmas 
Carols, we are stopped at the outset by two 
considerations, each claiming precedence.— 
Since it is quite clear they cannot both stand 
first, we must attend to them separately. The 
two considerations to which we refer are these : 
the claims of the ancient Carols, such as were 
sung in the days of the Anglo-Saxon Kings 
after their conversion to Christianity, and in 
the festivities of the same season among the 
Danish and Anglo-Norman Kings, all of 


| whom ‘‘ wore their crowns in public”’ on the 


occasion, which, with other less remote dates, 
take precedence in respect of time ; and the 
claims of the modern Carols, dating from 
Herrick, or rather from Milton’s Hymn to the 
Nativity, which must certainly take prece- 
dence of all others for its poetic grandeur, 
and, we may add, its divine fervor. Settled, 
however, this point must be before we can 
proceed; and it may be as well, therefore, to 
commence at once with our friends in the 
olden time. 

As early as the first and second centuries, 
we find that the Birth of Christ was cele- 
brated. In the third century, this “ holy 
night’ was kept with so many festivities, that 
Gregory Nazianzen, who died a.p. 389, and 
other Christian teachers of the time, consid- 
ered it necessary to caution the people against 
making the hilarities resemble a heathen rite, 
by forgetting the heavenly objects in an excess 
of feasting, singing and dancing. It would 
also appear that these exhortations to sobriety 
were partly intended as a wise caution and 
salutary warning ; for, in the same age, there 
is the record of a horrible atrocity in the 
shape of a wholesale massacre, committed 


| when an indulgence in these festivities had 


El 


thrown the people off their guard. A multi- 
tude of Christians—men, women, and chil- 
dren, of all ages—had assembled in the tem- 
ple, at Nicomedia, in Bithynia, to commem- 
orate the Nativity. In the height of their 
happiness, when all the wickedness and cruel- 
ties of the world were forgotten, Diocletian 
the Tyrant surrounded the temple with his 
soldiers who set it on fire, and nearly twenty 
thousand people were burned alive, or other- 
wise destroyed. on the occasion. 

The Anglo-Saxon Kings, having been con- 
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great solemnity and splendor, and: displayed 
the greatest hospitality to all strangers of 
rank. A similar course was adopted by the 
Danish and Anglo-Norman Kings. Nor were 
these ceremonies by any means confined to 
solemn observances; on the contrary, the de- 
scendants of those who, in Pagan times, had 
been used to quaff great bowls of wine in 
honor of Thor and Odin, now drank them to 
commemorate the Apostles, the Virgin and 
other sacred names. A curious Anglo-Norman 
Carol, of the date of the thirteenth century, 
is given by Mr. Brand, in his “ Popular An- 
tiquities,”” (vol. 1, p. 871,) which is, to all 
intents and purposes, a jolly bacchanalian 
song, for a bass voice. The greatest rejoicing 
and merriment prevailed, particularly as dis- 
played in dancing, and singing Carols; and, 
to such an excess had this been carried, that a 
preposterous legend has grown out of it, care- 
fully handed down by William of Malmes- 
bury, who gravely relates how that fifteen 
young women and eighteen young men were 
dancing, and singing Carols (a.p. 1012) in 
the church-yard of a church dedicated to St. 
Magnus, on the day before Christmas, whereby 
they greatly disturbed one Robert, a priest, 
who was performing mass in the church ; how 
that the said Robert sent to tell them to desist, 
but they would not listen; how this Robert 
offered up prayers for a suitable punishment ; 
and how that the whole party were miracu- 
lously compelled to continue singing and 
dancing for a whole year, night and day with- 
out ceasing — feeling neither heat nor cold, 
hunger nor thirst, weariness nor want of sleep: 
and, though their clothes did not wear out 
with all this inordinate exercise, yet the earth 
beneath them did; so that, when they left off, 
the earth had worn away all round them to 
the depth of several feet, while they danced in 
the hollow. 

The earliest Carol is, of course, the Nativity 
Carol mentioned in Luke (c. 11. v. 14,) 
which was sung by the angels. In the twelfth 
book of “ Paradise Lost”’ this hymn is thus 
mentioned :— 


His place of birth a solemn angel tells 

To simple shepherds, keeping watch by night: 
They gladly thither haste, and by 2 quire 

Of squadron’d angels hear his Caro/ sung. 
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Other hymns were gradually composed on 
this subject; and it is stated by Mr. Brand, 
in his ““ Popular Antiquities,”’ on the author- 
ity of an ancient Ritualist, that, ‘‘ in the earlier 
ages of the Church, the bishops were accus- 
tomed, on Christmas Day, to sing Carols 
among the clergy.” So say Durand and 
others. 

But it is time to give the reader a few 
specimens of the ‘‘ Christmas Carols ? of 
our forefathers. | 

Amidst a great mass of very questionable 
stuff, not to call it rubbish, some of our earli- 
est Carols possess a peculiar beauty—a sort of 
devout innocence and happy faith, very re- 
fresking in themselves, and more especially 
when compared with the modern, as well as 
the elder rubbish to which we have alluded. 
The first we shall select is from the Harleian 
MSS. (No. 5396—time of Henry VI.;) 
printed, also, in Ritson’s ‘ Ancient Songs.” 
Bishop Taylor considers it identical with the 
earliest one, which the Angels sung to the 
Shepherds :— 


CHRYSTO PAREMUS CANTICAM EXCELSIS 
GLORIA. 


When Chryst was born of Mary, free, 
In Bethlehem, that fayre citee, 
Angels sang with mirth and glee 

In excelsis gloria ! 


Herdsmen beheld these angels bright, 

To them appearing with great light, 

And sayd God’s Son is born this night, 
In excelsis gloria! 


This King is coming to save mankind, 

Declared in Scripture as we fynde, 

Therefore this song have we in mind, 
In excelsis gloria ! 


Two words, illegible in the MS., we have 
been obliged to supply, and to moderize sev- 
eral Anglo-Saxon characters and abbreviations. 
All the rest is verbatim. 

In one of the Coventry pageants, in the 
early part of the 15th century, several songs 
are introduced, rude in structure, but, as 
Sandys thinks, fairly entitled to be regarded 
as Carols. The one we are about to quote is 
unquestionably a Carol :— 


SONG BY THE SHEPHERDS. 


As I rode out last night, last night, 

Of three joyous shepherds I saw a sight, 

And all about their fold a star shone bright— 
So merrily the shepherds their pipes can blow. 


+ SONG BY THE WOMEN. 


Lul-lee, lul-lay, thou little tiny child — 
Bye-bye, lul-lee, lul-lay. 


O sisters too, how may we do 
For to preserve this day, 

This poor youngling, for whom we do sing 
Bye-bye, lul-lee, lul-lay. 


Herod the King, in his raging, 
Chargéd he hath this day 

His men of might, in his own sight, 
All young children to slay. 


Then wo is me, poor child, for thee, 
And ever we mourn and say, 

For this journey wild, thou little tiny child, 
Bye-bye, lul-lee, lul-lay. 


Carols were much in request during the 
whole of this century, as we learn from the 
above and other authorities. Tusser men- 
tions one to ‘‘ be sung to the tune of ‘ King 
Solomon ;’”’ and in the time of Shakspeare 
Carols were continually sung about the streets 
at Christmas. 

A Latin poem by Naogeorgus, a Bavarian, 


written in the sixteenth century, and made 


English, after a fashion, by Barnaby Goodge, 
alludes to the Carol singing of the time, with 
its various customs, which were evidently far 
more jocund than reverential. 


Three weekes before the day whereon was born the 
Lord of Grace, , 
And on the Thursdaye, boys and girls do runne in 
every place, 
And bounce and beate at every doore, with blows and 
lustie snaps, 
And crie the Advent of the Lord, not born as yet, 
erhaps, 
And wishing 2 = neighbours all, that in the houses 
well, 
A happy jee everything to spring and prosper 
well. 


We must conclude with one or two more 
specimens our account of the ancient Carols, 
together with the merry songs of the season ; 
and we cannot refrain making our selection 
once again of a song on the head of the forest 
lord of yore. Itis ushered in, as usual, with 
trumpets and minstrelsy :— 


CAROL 


On bringing Boar’s Head, used before Christmas 
Prince, at St. John Baptist’s College, Oxford, 
Christmas, 1607. 


The boare is dead, 

See, here is his head ; 

What man could have done more 
Than his head off to strike, 
Meleager like, 

And bringe it as I doe, before ? 


He, living, spoyled 
Where good men toyled, 
Which made kind Ceres sorrye ; 
But now dead and drawne, 
‘ Is very good for brawne, 
And we have brought.it for ye. 


Then set downe the swineyard, 
The foe to the vineyard, 
Let Bacchus erowne his fall; 
Lett this boare’s head and mustard 
Stand for pig, goose, and custard, 
And so you are welcome all! 


The other Carols with which we intended 
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to terminate our account of these songs of the | the night with the sound of music beneath his 


olden time, we find, on further consideration, 
to be too long for extract. As, however, they 
are of the legendary character, we must con- 
tent ourselves with telling the story of one of 
the best. 

The first is called “The Carnal and the 
Crane.” The Star in the East was so bright 
that it shone into King Herod’s Chamber and 
alarmed him. He questioned the Wise Men 
about it, who told him that a babe was born 
this night who should have power which no 
King could destroy. Herod pointed to a 
roasted cock which was on a dish before him, 
and said, ‘‘ That bird shall as soon be able to 
crow three times as this thing be true which 
ye tell.” Whereupon feathers instantly grew 
over the roasted cock, and he rose high on his 
legs and crowed three times, standing up in 
the dish ! 

We pass on to the popular broad-sheet 
Carols, of arather more modern date. Though 
the majority be very wretched stuff, there will 
sometimes be found verses that appeal directly 


to the feelings by their homely strength, and 


Æ 


coming from the heart of the writers. 


Oh, pray teach your children, man, 
The while that you are here; 

It will be better for your souls 
When your corpse lies on its bier. 


To-day you may be alive, dear man, 
Worth many a thousand pound ; 

To-morrow may be dead, dear man, 
And your body laid under ground : 


With one turf at your head, O man, 
And another at your feet, 

Thy good deeds and thy bad, O man, 
Will all together meet. 


In the century preceding the present, the 
wassail bowl was commonly carried on Christ- 
mas eve, to the houses of the nobles and gen- 
try, with songs, in return for which a small 
present was expected. As midnight ap- 
proached, the Carol-singers and bell-ringers 
prepared to usher in the morning of the Na- 
tivity with the usual rejoicings, so that all at 
once bells rang in the middle of the night, 
singing was heard, and bands ‚of music went 
playing through the towns and villages and 
outskirts, and round ahout to all the principal 
houses of the county families. In the West 
of England, the Carol-singers often used to 
repair to the church-porch, or to the porch of 
some ancient house, to sing-in Christmas 
morning ; and it is a rural scene of this kind 
which the Artist has portrayed in the Illus- 
tration that accompanies the present account. 

A similar scene is deseribed by the author 
of the “ Sketch-Book,” on his visit to York- 

hire at this time of the year. He awoke in 


window, which then floated off to a distance. 
Then there was singing, which sounded in the 
porch. “In the morning,” he says, “as I 
lay musing on my pillow, I heard the sound 
of little feet pattering outside of the door, and 
a whispering consultation. Presently a choir 
of small voices chanted forth an old Christmas 
Carol, the burden of which was— 


Rejoice! our Saviour, he was born 
On Christmas-day in the morning. 


It is extraordinary, considering the beauty 
and grandeur of the subject—comprising, as 
it does, in its essence, the whole history of hu- 
manity, its errors, its sufferings, its hopes, and 
final victory—how very few poets have written 
Carols. We only know of one great poet 
who has done so—need we say that this one 
was Milton?  (Güethe and Coleridge have 
each written a Carol, but of no very remark- 
able kind.) It must not, however, be forgot- 
ten, that Herrick has written several very 
beautiful Carols, not displaying any strength 
of vision or divine ardor, but characterized 
by a sweet poetical playfulness. Here is a 
verse from his 


ODE ON THE BIRTH OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


Instead of neat enclosures 
Of interwoven osiers ; 
Instead of fragrant posies 
Of daffodills and roses, 
Thy cradle, kingly stranger, 
As Gospell tells, 
Was nothing else 
But here a homely manger. 


Another, by Herrick, is entitled 


THE STAR-SONG. 
The flourish of music ; then followed the song. 


1st. Voice. Tellus, thou cleere and heavenly tongue, 
Where is the babe but lately sprung ? 
Lies he the lillie-banks among ? 


Qnd Voice. Or say, if this new birth of ours 
Sleeps, laid within some ark of flowers, 
Spangled with dew-light ; thou can’st clear 
All doubts, and manifest the where ? 


3d Voice. Declare to us, bright Star, if we shall seck 
Him in the morning’s blushing cheek ; 
Or search the beds of spices through, 
To find Him out? 


Star. No, this ye need not do; 
But only come and see Him rest 
A princely babe, in’s mother’s breast. 


Chorus. He’s seen! he’s seen ! why then around 
Let's kisse the sweet and holy ground. 


To Milton’s ‘‘ Hymn on the Nativity ” we | 


need only allude once more, as the highest 
composition that has yet appeared on this 


Ca 
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subject, beyond all compare. We shall not 


make any extract from it, as it is within every- 


body’s reach, which the specimens we: have. 


quoted from other sources are not. 

Those who would seek further information 
on this subject, and read more of these songs 
of the olden time, will find abundance (in 
addition to those authors we have already 
quoted) in the Sloane, Harleian, and other 
MSS. in the British Museum ; Ritson’s ‘* An- 
cient Songs,” &c. A small, but very choice 
collection has recently been brought out by 
Cundall—bound, of course, according to the 


most perfect models of the ancient art, with 
carved boards, embossed covers, and illumin- 
ated pages. Those who are desirous of obtain- 
ing modern Carols, carefully written to scrip- 
tural texts, and adapted to the ancient tunes 
(the music of which is given,) may be amply 
supplied from a little work published by J. W. 
Parker, entitled ‘‘ Christmas Carols, with Ap- 
propriate Music,”’ and adorned with a frontis- 
piece, engraved from some picture by one of 
the old masters; of the beauty of which it is 
not too much to say, that it is worthy of the 


| subjeet.—Illustrated London News. 


Translated for the Daguerreotype. 


HANNOVERIAN SKETCHES. 


There was a time,—and that not very long 
since,—when the kingdom of Hannover was 
one of those states of the Germanic confeder- 
ation, which were regarded by German 
patriots with hope, and even with pride. 
There was a people which seemed disposed to 
assert with moderation, but with firmness its 
sacred rights, and to resist with energy every 
effort to deprive it of them. Seven professors 
of the university of Géttingen,—once world- 
renowned, now sunk so low,—left their 
hearths and homes, and became wanderers in 
our country, that they might not be unfaithful 
to their convictions. In every part of the 
land there was much political activity, and a 
zealous striving for that progress which the 
age demands. Hannover, in fact, was to 
the north of Germany what Baden now is to 
the south; a country which in its political 
development leads the van, and is looked up 
to by its neighbors as a model. If this had 
continued to be the case, Hannover would 
have become the most advanced of all the 
German states, and its influence upon the 
whole northern section of the country would 
have been inealculable. Instead of this, what 
do we now behold? The stillness of death, 
politically speaking, reigns throughout the 
country. The people take no interest in the 
measures of the government. The leading 
men of past years are living scattered in 
other parts of Germany; or, weary and dis- 
appointed in their hopes, have buried them- 
selves in the deepest retirement; or, from 
ambitious or mercenary motives, have deserted 
their cause; nay, one of them is exerting his 
undeniable talents to keep a neighboring 


people under the yoke of a foreign nation. 
The Hannoverians, once so firm and unbend- 
ing, do not now dare to choose any repre- 
sentative but the one who is prescribed for 
them by the court, or of whom they are sure 
that he will be favorably received. It is only 
East-Friesland, a district which has a very 
strongly-marked national character, and the 
Harz, that land of true German mountaineers, 
which form exceptions to this rule. The rest 
of the kingdom appears to be cast in a single 
form, and he who is acquainted with one dis- 
trict or one town, is acquainted with all. If 
he crosses the borders of Hannover from the 
side of Hamburg, the first town which shows 
itself to the traveller is Harburg. Harburg 
is an advanced post of Hamburg, a warehouse 
belonging to that eity, and wholly dependent 
upon it for weal or woe. Its principal oceu- 
pation is to receive and forward the masses of 
merchandise which come from central and 
southern Germany for Hamburg, as well as 
those which are sent back from Hamburg in 
exchange. It is not an unprofitable business, 
but it no longer brings the large gains which 
it did in former times, when a much higher 
rate of commission was paid. Besides this 
business there is here an extraordinary number 
of hotels and taverns of all classes, which 
used to furnish the numerous travellers, who 
came here to cross the Elbe to Hamburg, 
meat and drink and lodging at the highest 
possible prices. A large custom-house with 
an extensive range of warehouses, and a post 
station, whence travellers used to be for- 
warded at a very leisurely pace into the 
interior, are the principal buildings of the 
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vessels have arrived in the harbor. 


rial of former greatness is the immense cathe- 
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stragoling and pretty little town. But during 
the last six months the completion of the 
railroad which connects Cologne and Hanno- 
ver with Hamburg has effected a great change. 
Every traveller now hurries to the huge rail- 
road station, in order to get away as soon as 
possible; the long trains of loaded wagons 
which used to fill the streets have disappeared ; 
the inns are empty and deserted. There is 
no inducement for any traveller to remain 
here, when he can reach Hannover or Bruns- 
wick in a few hours by railroad, or Hamburg 
in three quarters of an hour by steamboat. 
The innkeepers, wagoners, and commission 
agents of Harburg are no friends to the rail- 
road. In order to regain their lost profits the 
Harburgers are about to establish, with the 
aid of the Hannoverian government, a direct 
steam-communication with England. All the 
goods destined for the central parts of Ger- 
many might then be brought direct to Har- 
burg, instead of going, at an unnecessary cost 
of time and money, out of their way to 
Hamburg. The inhabitants of the latter 
city ridicule the proposition ; but yet it may 
well happen, especially if Hannover accedes to 
the Customs union, and Hamburg determines 
to remain, as now, isolated from the rest of 
Germany, that Harburg may draw to itself a 
large part of the foreign commerce of the 
country. In the last year, sixty sea-going 
In one 
hour the railroad train brings the traveller to 
Liineburg, the first large town on this side of 
the kingdom. Half way between Harburg and 
Liineburg lies the old town of Bardowieck. 
Bardowieck was once the richest and most 
powerful city of northern Germany, and held 
the rank now occupied by Hamburg, which at 
that period was a petty fishing village. Its 
merchants carried on an extensive commerce 
with all parts of the world that were then 
known ; its name was honored in every coun- 
try, and the tales told of its wealth, luxury, 
and magnificence are almost too romantic to 
be credible. But the inhabitants became 
haughty, and offended the then Duke of 
Saxony, Henry the Lion. who had been their 
protector, and in his wild fury the fierce 
warrior destroyed the whole town and drove 
out the inhabitants. They mostly took refuge 
in Liibeck and laid the foundation of the 
subsequent greatness of that city, and Bardo- 
wieck was never able to recover from the blow. 
The inhabitants now devote themselves to 
horticulture, and are celebrated for the excel- 
lence of their garden-seeds, and of their 
vegetables, which are eagerly sought by the 
gourmands of Hamburg. The sole memo- 
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dral, one of the largest in Germany, which 
looks as if it could accommodate within its 
vast aisles not only all the inhabitants, but all 
the houses of the town. But traces of ancient 
walls, fortifications, gates, &e., may be dis- 
cerned by the curious in such matters. 

Lüneburg, called also “the city of lime- 
trees,’’ is in its whole character a genuine 
Hannoverian town, while Harburg in many 
respects is an imitator of Hamburg. In de- 
scribing the mode of life in Lüneburg, we 
describe with equal accuracy that of Celle, 
Stade, Verden, Osnaburg, and all the other 
large towns of the kingdom. It is only in 
the Frisian towns of Aurich, Emden, and 
Lingen, in Gottingen as the seat of a univer- 
sity, in the Catholic town of Hildesheim, and 
in the capital Hannover, that the manners and 
customs are somewhat different. 

That which strikes a stranger most upon 
entering a Hannoverian town, especially if he 
comes from Hamburg, is the large number of 
uniforms of every description which he con- 
stantly sees. Wherever he goes, whether it 
be into a theatre or into the coffee-room of an 
inn, into a public assembly or a private circle, 
he finds himself surrounded by individuals 
dressed in two colors. The postmaster, the 
sheriff, the tax-gatherer, and every official 
personage of whatever grade, not only per- 


form the duties of their office in military | 


uniform, but wear it even during their hours 
of recreation and amusement. The clerk in 
a post-office may frequently be seen with a 
pair of epaulettes which in other countries 
would grace a commanding officer. The 
present king has introduced this custom, and 
he wishes every person who\is employed in 
the service of the state, from the governor of 
a province down to the lamplighter, to appear 
upon all occasions in his appointed uniform. 
But if the civil service is distinguished by 
a strict system of uniforms, it may easily be 
supposed that it is yet more the case with the 
military. Even officers who have long since 
quitted active service, and are engaged in 
peaceful avocations, may be seen walking 
about in regulation-coats, and with swords by 
their side. Jn order to effect as much variety 
as possible in these uniforms, and to have 
many different kinds of troops and officers, 
the regiments have been reduced to ‘a mini- 
mum strength, and have received the most 
various appellations. This is especially the 
case in the cavalry ; the twenty-four squadrons 
which Hannover possesses, and which in Aus- 
tria would form only three regiments, are 
divided into eight, among which there are 
Life-Guards, Curassier-Guards, Hussar-Guards, 
Royal Hussars, Dragoon-Guards, Crownprince- 
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Dragoons, and so on. They have succeeded 
in giving to twelve hundred men as many 
différent uniforms, and different kinds of arms 
as are to be found in France or Austria. The 
enormous expense which this military pomp 
entails upon the country has in former years 
been’ severely censured by the opposition in 
the Chambers, but in these days the govern- 
ment does not care much for either Chambers 
or opposition ; the country pays whatever the 
ministry demands. | 

But it must be said to the credit of the 
Hannoverian military that the officers are 
distinguished above their comrades in most 
other states of Germany, by their excellent 
behavior, refinement of ménners, and the 
healthy tone of their intercourse with other 
classes. The good old spirit, descended from 
those glorious times when a large part of 
those who now hold high rank fought in the 
Peninsula, as the Anglo-German legion, against 
Napoleon, has not been expelled by all the 
efforts of the present government; nay, it has 
even descended to a younger generation. 
From the circumstances of those times, it has 
also resulted, that a large part of the officers 
of the Hannoverian army are commoners by 
descent ; this fact, in a country where the 
nobility enjoy so much preference, is apt to 
create surprise. But on the battle-fields of 
Talavera and Victoria there were no questions 
asked about noble lineage and great ancestors ; 
and many of the sons of noble houses chose 
rather in those days to accept lucrative posts 
in the luxurious court of Jerome at Cassel, 
than to encounter danger and fatigue in the 
camps of Spain. And when these officers of 
the legion returned home, many of them by 
dint of merit rose to the highest places, and the 
then viceroy of the kingdom, the Duke of 
Cambridge, was far too noble-minded to allow 
any difference of birth to operate to their 
disadvantage. Now, on.the contrary, it is 
the aim of the government to purify the 
army, and no commoner, unless as the son of 
an officer he is entitled to a commission, 
would find it easy to procure one. 

But in order to guard the corps of officers 
as much as possible from all intercourse with 
other classes, there appeared a short time since 
a general order respecting the marriage of 
officers, of which Europe has never seen the 
equal. Every lieutenant who wishes to marry 
must prove by undeniable documents, that he 
possesses a private income of at least eight 
hundred dollars a year, every captain a thou- 
sand, and every staffoflicer twelve hundred. 
Then there is a commission appointed for the 
express purpose of watching that an officer 
shall only marry in his own rank. No officer 


‚period passed through the town, has now been 


of noble descent, for instance, is allowed to 
marry the daughter of any one but an officer, 
a person of high official rank, or in short of 
one who is not presentable at court. It would, 
for example, be quite an exception if a lieu- 
tenant should be permitted to marry the 
daughter of a wealthy merchant or manu- 
facturer ; and very recently it happened that 
a young officer who, after several years, ob- 
tained leave to marry the daughter of one of 
the richest bankers in Vienna, was removed, 
as a mark of displeasure, from the capital to 
the garrison of a distant country town. ‘This 
measure has accomplished its purpose of iso- 
lating the army from all other classes of 
society. Every father who has a grown-up 
daughter must close his door to an officer, in 
the fear that an attachment might spring up 
which cannot lead to any honorable and happy 
result. In the civil service, the prejudice in 
favor of the nobility has during the last few 
years become equally apparent. Since the 
accession of the present king there has not 
been any instance of a commoner being ad- 
vanced to one of the higher posts. Those 
offices which require much knowledge and 
industry, and upon which the burden of busi- 
ness falls, are open to him; but to the higher 
ones, which bring honor and emolument, 
nothing but a long line of ancestors can pro- 
cure admission. 

With the exception of the favor of the 
government and their own pride, it cannot be 
said that the Hannoverian nobility enjoy any 
very great advantages. They are in general 
too poor to be very influential. There are 
single merchants in Hamburg, who own more 
property than all the nobility of Liineburg put 
together. Hence there is a simplicity and 
even poverty apparent which is very striking 
to one who enters the country from Hamburg 
or Bremen, the richest towns in Germany. 
But, on the other hand, social life is in a 
much better footing than in the Hansetowns, 
where it rests so entirely upon a material 
basis. ‘There:is in all classes a great degree 
of solid refinement, together with simple ele- 
gance and hearty hospitality. Strangers are 
always pleased with these Hannoverian towns, 
and cheerfully dispense with the advantages 
which great cities afford. 

The picture which has here been lightly 
sketched, would represent any town in the 
country of Hannover. A few words must be 
devoted to a description of Liineburg. The 
stillness and desolation, which are so striking 
a feature in all Hannoverian towns, reign here 
in full force. The carrying trade into the 
interior of Germany, all of which at one 
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diverted into the channels, and even the 
splendid railway-station, which stands close 


by, cannot bring back the departed life and 


bustle. The stream of travellers is pouring 
perpetually past, but none seem to find any 
particular objects of interest to, detain them 
here. The town is very ancient, and has a 
very respectable and friendly appearance. 
The houses are all built of red brick, and 
very massive with their tall gable ends to- 
wards the street. 

The neighborhood of Liineburg is likewise 
more pleasing than it is generally reputed to 
be. Beautiful limetrees surround the whole 
place and along the banks of the Liine there 
are some very pretty green meadows, shaded 
by lofty oaks. But certainly one must not 
form any very high expectations. The same 
may be said of the celebrated Lüneburg 
heath, which commences in the neighborhood 
and extends a vast distance in length and 
breadth. In summer, when the heather is in 


blossom, there is something extremely roman- | 


‘wearisome undertaking. 
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tic in the view of this great unbroken plain. 
It is only at intervals of many miles that here 
and there a few trees and a solitary farm- 
house may be seen. The inhabitants of these 
few isolated dwellings are a primitive and 
quite distinct race who lead à simple and | 
patriarchal life, and support themselves by 
keeping a race of little black half-wild sheep, 
with very coarse wool, and flesh of an extra- 
ordinary aromatic flavor. A journey through 
this region was formerly a serious and very 
The roads were 
tolerably good, and the horses strong; but 
the post stations are generally at a distance 
of eighteen to twenty miles from each other, 
and it frequently happens that during a whole 
stage the eye is not relieved by resting upon 
a single object. But now the rushing locomo- 
tive carries us rapidly on to the capital, Han- 
nover, and what then was a very long and 
fatiguing day’s journey, is easily accomplished 
in a few hours. Die Grenzboten. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF LEOPARDI. 


Giacomo Leopardi is a name which makes 
the heart of almost every cultivated Italian 
beat with a certain sorrowful pity and a noble 
pride. To English ears it is a mere sound sig- 
nifying nothing. It calls up no sweet memo- 
ries of harmonious verse ; it brings with it no 
compassion for the sufferings of a sad and 
struggling spirit. The first occasion an Hng- 
lishman ever mentioned the name in print was, 
we believe, in a recent novel. Yet Germany 
has long known and cherished Leopardi. Hven 
France, generally so backward in acknowledg- 
ing a foreigner, has, on several occasions, paid 
tribute to his genius. The better to introduce 
him to an English public, we have collected 
from his letters, from Ranieri, and from St. 
Beuve, something like a Memoir, which, with 
some observations on his genius, we now submit 
to our readers. 

Descended from the noble families of 
Leopardi and Antici, he was born at Recanati, 
in Ancona, 29th of June, 1798. His parents 
were orderly, religious people, and seem to 
have been careful to give a serious turn to his 
education. It is a point worthy of notice at 
the outset how he, who was hereafter to take so 
high a place among poets, began by first labori- 
ously conquering for himself a place among 
the’ philologists : the poet upon whose lips ex- 
pired those accents which were born on the lips 


of a Dante (to use a German’s remark), began 
his career by gaining the honorable suffrages || 
of a Niebuhr, a Creuzer, and an Angelo Mai. 

Instructed by a priest in the rudiments of ||. 
Latin (which was all the priest could teach), | 
at eight years of age he attacked, unaided, the 
Greek grammar, and soon went directly to the | 
text of the ancient ecclesiastical writers. His || 
father’s library was rich in church literature. || 
In constant study of the Fathers, this child || 
deepened his religious fervor, and fed his in- || 
satiable appetite for learning. Having attained | 
to a surprising facility in reading Greek, he | 
went through, pen in hand, and in chronologi- | 
cal order, nearly the whole compass of Greek || 
literature. At the age when, most boys || 
are still blundering over tuz1, or dog’s-earing | 
the Analecta Minora, Leopardi was a savant. || 
His precocity may be appreciated from one ex- || 
ample : — At the head of a manuscript contain- || 
ing a correct text of the Life of Plotinus, by | 
Porphyry, with a Latin translation and com- 
mentary, there is this note by his father : — 
“Ogoi 31 Agosto, 1814, questo suo lavoro mi || 
dond Giacomo mio primogenito figlio, che non 
ha avuto maestro di lingua Greca, ed é in eta 
di anni 16, mese due, giornidue.’’ This very | 
MS. was communicated to Creuzer, who, in the || 
third volume of his edition of Plotinus, has | 
extracted from it the substance of several pages |, 
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of his addenda: thus the learned German, 
who had labored many years of his life at this 
subject, found materials in the work of a boy of 
sixteen ! 

Leopardi’s mental history is crowded with 
striking contrasts. We see him learned even 
among the erudite, and, at the same time, a 
great poet; at one period grubbing like an 
archæologist, covered with the dust of folios ; 
at another, borue away on the irresistible 
wings of upward-soaring imagination. Nor is 
this all. The man who, with exquisite taste, 
appreciated the severe simplicity of the great 
works of Grecian art, first learned to know 
Greece through the tawdry rhetorie of the 
Fathers; and the bard who, of all others, 
deserves to be called the ‘‘poet of despair’? — 
whose scepticism exceeds that of Manfred or 
even Lélia — began by planning sacred hymns 
of fervent piety. 

Leopardi was selftaught. The limited in- 
struction which he gained from two ecclesiastics 
was insignificant by the side of that which he 
acquired for himself. Unaided, he studied 
French, Spanish, English, Greek, and even 
Hebrew; the latter sufficiently to enter upon 
disputations with some learned Jews at An- 
cona. His studies had not, however, that 
desultoriness which is usually noticeable among 
self-taught men, but were almost exclusively 
philological. Thus, before he attained ma- 
turity, we find him compiling commentaries on 
the rhetoricians of the second century ; writing 
his erudite little treatise on the vulgar errors 
of the ancients ;* collecting the fragments of the 
Fathers of the second century ; translating and 
dissertating on the Batrachomyomachia ; throw- 
ing new light upon the life of Moschus, and 
translating the /dylls; translating the Odyssey, 
Hesiod’s Theogony, and the second book of the 
Eneid. A strange preparation for a poet! 
As examples of mere erudite industry, such 
exploits would have done honor to a long ca- 
reer ; as the productions of a boy, they excite 
unmingled astonishment. 

The love of mystification joined to a con- 
sciousness of power, which dictated the forge- 
ries of Chatterton, Macpherson, and Allan 
Cunningham, seduced Leopardi into the 
scholar’s trick of publishing a pretended Greek 
hymn to Neptune. The translation was ac- 
companied by notes, in which erudite dust was 
thrown in the eyes of the public, so as to de- 
ceive the most suspicious. This production is 
included in his works ; as well as thetwo Odes 
of Anacreon, which he published atthe same 
time, and which were said to have been found 
in the same place. These odes are capital 


* Saggio sopra gli errori popolari degli Antichi, 
forming vol. iv. of his Opere. 


imitations. The first is but another variation 
of the old theme, Love crowned with Roses, 
but it has the true Greek naïveté in it. The 
second, “To the Moon,’’ is longer, and general- 
ly preferred ; but, to our taste, though a better 
ode, it is not so happy an imitation. He was 
only nineteen when he played this trick, a 
circumstance which must be taken in extenu- 
ation of the offence. 

Although so ardent in pursuit of learning, 
his faculties were not wholly engrossed by it; 
for amidst these dry recondite studies he was 
eroping his way in a far more arduous and im- 
portant path—the study of his own being. 
The seeds of decay had early been sown in his 
constitution ; and now a hump grew out on 
his back, adding a source of moral anguish to 
his physical pains. It is easy to understand 
the poignant humiliation which very sensitive 
nature must endure from such a deformity ; but 
by one other cruel contradiction in Leopardi’s 
fate, this grief was heightened beyond the com- 
mon lot; the energetic nature of his soul 
prompted him, above all things, to a life of 
action. To such a spirit, deformity would 
have operated only as one stimulus the more ; 
but accompanied as it was with acute suffering 
and bodily debility, it made Leopardi feel that 
he was powerless and despised. Nevertheless, 
the chained eagle is an eagle still —his 
thoughts are with the sun. Leopardicould say 
of himself, in seriousness, that Nature had made 
him for suffering :— 


A tela speme 
Nego, mi disse, anche la speme ; e d’altro 
Non brillin gli occhi tuoi se non di pianto : 


for she had thrown him helpless upon the 
world ; but the eagle was only chained, not 
subdued. 

Unfitted for a life of action, he sought ac- 
tivity in burrowing amidst the dust and ob- 
scurity ofthe past. He lived a life of Thought ; 
and at his side sat Sorrow, asa perpetual enigma 
and as a constant monitress,— “La parte più 
inesplicabile dell’ inesplicabile mistero dell’ 
universo.’’ He suffered, and asked himself if 
others suffered in the same way, — asked him- 
self whether it was just that he should suffer, 
having done no wrong. He looked abroad in 
the world, and saw sadness painfully legible on 
its face ; he looked far into the past, and still 
the same mournful aspect met his eye. Of his 
own soul he asked the explanation of this mys- 
tery, and he became a poet. 

His two first canzoni were published in 1818. 
They are on the same theme — the degradation 
of Italy ; and it would be idle to speak of the 
author’s youth, because no trace of youth or 
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inexperience is to be found in them. At 
twenty, Leopardi was old,—at least, in thought 
and suffering. We wish we could, without too 
great a sacrifice of the original, translate the 
first of these canzoni. Often as her poets 
have reproached Italy —from Dante down- 
wards, there have been no more piercing, 
manly, vigorous strains, than those’ which 
vibrate in the organ-peal of patriotism sent forth 
by Leopardi. Felieaja mourned over the fatal 
gift of Beauty in a passionate music which has 
stirred all hearts; but his sonnet is many de- 
grees below the ode by Leopardi, the irregular 
but rhythmic march of which seizes hold of 
your soul and irresistibly hurries you along 
with it.. Utter the name of Leopardi before 
any Italian, and he instantly bursts forth 
with,— 


O patria mia, vedo le mura e gli archi 

E le colonne e i simulacri e l’erme 

Torri degli avi nostri, 

Ma la gloria non vedo, 

Non vedo il lauro e il ferro ond’eran carchi 
I nostri padri antichi. Or fatta inerme, 
Nuda la fronte e nudo il petto mostri. 
Oimè quante ferite, 

Che lividor, che sangue! oh qual ti veggio 
Formosissima donna ! Io chiedo al cielo 

E al mondo: dite, dite 

Chi la ridusse a tale? E questo è peggio 
Che di catene ha carche ambe le braccia ; 
Si che sparte le chiome e senza velo 
Siede in terra negletta e sconsolata, 
Nascondendo la faccia 

Tra le ginocchia, e piange. 


The sustained yet musical vehemence of this 
opening is continued throughout. Leopardi 
does not join the cry of those who exclaim 
against Italy’s fatal gift of Beauty. He feels 
that Italy’s greatness is not the cause of her 
abasement; but that her sons are no longer 
worthy of her: their ancient courage and man- 
liness have deserted them. 

But these men, so supine in their country’s 
cause, are invincible when fighting for another, 
and this thought wrings from the poet a ery of 
anguish. He then turns from the degeneracy 
of his age to those happy antique times when 
men gloried in dying for their country ; this leads 
him to think of the Thessalian passes, where 
a handful of men were stronger than the might 
of Persia, stronger than fate itself; and then, 
as St. Beuve says, “il refait hardiment le 
chant perdu de Simonide,’’* 

The second canzone, that on the proposed 
monument to Dante, is in the same strain: or, 


# Revue des Deux Mondes, 1844. Vol. vii. p. 913. 
An able and interesting paper, wherein he has brought 
| forward some biographical materials never before 
published. 
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let us rather say, it pours forth the same indig- 
nant sorrow: for, in point neither of thought 
nor expression, is it a reproduction of its pre- 
decessor. In its patriotic hatred towards 
France, the despoiler of Italy, we read the 
effects of that same spirit which animated a 
Körner and an Arndt; with this additional 
motive, that while the Germans only hated a 
cruel enemy, Leopardi, hated the enemy, who, 
having conquered his country, sent her sons to 
perish amidst the distant snows of Russia. 

We have no means of ascertaining what 
effect was produced by these two odes upon the 
minds of his countrymen. His father, how- 
ever, so far from approving of the poet’s patri- 
otism, was highly indignant at it, and the 
result was a painful dissidence between them. 
Unhappily, this wound was rendered incurable 
by the son’s separation from the faith of his 
ancestors,—by what Leopardi used to call his 
‘* philosophie conversion,” which happened 
soon afterwards. Bred up a strict Catholic, 
early nurtured in the writings of the Church’s 
best defenders, he nevertheless passed, by 
what steps is now unknown, from the submis- 
sion of a fervent piety to the freedom of un- 
limited scepticism. The paternal mansion then 
became insupportable to him, and he quitted 
it. The means of subsistence were parsimoni- 
ously afforded him, and at length altogether 
withdrawn. ‘Les détails précis,” adds St. 
Beuve, ‘ qu’on pourrait donner sur certains 


instans de détresse d’un si noble cœur seraient 


trop penibles.’’ 

It was in 1822 that Leopardi left Recanati, 
and first went to Rome. His reputation as a 
savant had preceded him, and he was employ- 
ed to draw up a catalogue of the Greek MSS. 
in the Barberini Library. There he made the 
acquaintance of Niebuhr, who at once properly 
appreciated him, and introduced him to the 
Chevalier Bunsen, with whom the poet contract- 
ed a strong friendship. Niebuhr himself, the 
greatest scholar of the age, found in Leopardi 
a sagacious and useful assistant, and in return 
for the observations by which he had profited, 
paid a handsome tribute to his young friend.* 
Nor did his good will stop there ; he endeavor- 
ed to better the young scholar’s condition, and 
obtained a promise from the Cardinal Gonsalvi 
to give him some employment. Unhappily, 
the cardinal affixed a condition to his promise, 
that Leopardi should take orders ; a condition, 
of course, declined. Niebuhr subsequently of- 
fered him a professorship in Berlin; but his 
sickly frame forbade his residence in a north- 
ern climate, and he was forced to decline that 
also. 


* Niebuhr, in prefatione ad Flavii Merobandis car- 
mina. Second Edition, p. 13. 
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While at Rome he published some of his 


most important philological researches; and 
had to endure the jealousies and éracasseries 
of a certain Mangi, the librarian, whom he 
lashed in two satirical sonnets under the name 
of Manzo (an ox).* Buttoa poet the Eternal 
City could not be made vulgar by any petty 
jealousies; Rome was one continued inspira- 
tion to Leopardi. He walked amidst its 
ruins, and felt that even in its ruins it was 
sacred ground. ‘ Vagando tuttavia solitario,”’ 
says Ranieri, ‘‘interogd lungamente quei si- 
lenzi e quelle ruine, e lungamente in sul 
tramonto del di, pianse, al lontano pianto delle 
campane, la passata e morta grandezza.”” No 
one ever felt more thoroughly the real grandeur 
of Rome, and he saw, in the recent discovery 
of Fronto’s Letters and Cicero’s Republic, the 
signs of a complete resuscitation of ancient 
writers, which would force the moderns to catch 
something of their spirit. - In the first Revival 
of Letters, how great was Italy! Shall there 
be a second Revival, and no response be heard? 
The first produced a Dante, a Petrarch, an 
Ariosto, a Tasso, a Columbus; the second will 
produce a new race, of whom Alfieri is the chief. 

Nothing can be more natural than that a 
poet and a scholar should look to literature as 
the regenerator of his country; and, conse- 
quently, toa second Revival of Letters as the 
one thing needful. So long as the love of 
letters survives, he says, Italy will not be dead ; 
and, as a commentary on this text, we refer to 
his noble ode to Angelo Mai. The lines in it 
on Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso, are worthy of 
the names they commemorate. 

The date of this canzone, as St. Beuve per- 
tinently remarks, is the same as that of Man- 
zoni’s Carmagnola (1820). “ Le drapeau 
d’une réforme littéraire flottait enfin, toute 
une jeune milice s’ebranlait à l’entour ;’’ and 
this period will form one of the most instruc- 
tive epochs in the history of literature, charac- 
terized as it is by the rising of five great 
nations against the despotism of a system, and 
the spontaneous recurrence of each to its early 
writers. The court of Louis XIV. had long 
domineered over the literature of Europe. 
Taste in the fine arts was religiously accepted 
from French critics, and the critics could see 
nothing but le grand siècle. The rude strength 
and healthy vigor of the early poets were uni- 
versally pronounced barbarous, because they 
were (undeniably) against ‘‘ good taste.” The 
luxuriant foliage of luxuriant trees was thought 


*The reader will doubtless recall Paul Louis’ 
celebrated quarrel with the Librarian Puccini, and 
his change of the name into Puzzini. See that mar- 
vel of wit, pleasantry, and polemics, his Lettre à M. 
Renouard. 
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inelegant, and was clipped; the naïveté of na- 
ture was ridiculed, and was banished : in fact, 
health and simplicity were sacrificed to artificial 
refinements. ‘The Court was everything, and 
nature labored under the disadvantage of never 
having been ‘‘presented.”” The few master- 
pieces which genius produced in spite of the 
trammels of the reigning taste, and which are 
masterpieces because created by men of genius, 
were cited as splendid examples of the truth 
of what critics taught; and to Europe the ar- 
gument seemed conclusive, because men did 
not understand that great works are the pro- 
ducts of genius, not of system. Certain it is, 


& 


that wherever you cast your eyes during the | 


close of the seventeenth and throughout the 
eighteenth centuries, the perruque of Louis 
XIV. is before you, stiff and pompous. The 
trees and groves are not allowed their natural 
proportions, but are trimmed into rigidity. 
The muses are wigged. 

The reaction came. Lessing, the brilliant, 
restless, irregular, but intrepid captain of his 
age, harassed the imperial forces on all sides, 
routed, and finally drove them ignominiously 
from the field. Germany began to have a liter- 
ature of her own. England returned to Shaks- 
peare, Spenser, and her ballad literature ; so 
great was the reaction, so strong the feeling 
against the French School, that even eminent 
poets could discuss, and without final agree- 
ment, too, the astonishing question, — Was 
Pope a poet? Spain made an effort to throw 
off the yoke of France, and began to inquire 
about Lopes de Vega, Calderon, and the can- 
cionero. France rose up against her own 
glory, and the école romantique sounded the 
tocsin of revolt. In Italy the standard was 
as openly raised. Everywhere men fought in 
this quarrel as if their liberties were insepa- 
rably connected with the abrogation of the 
unities, as if on the permission to use familiar 
and even trivial language in poetry was staked 
the whole interests of society. 

The outlines of the history of this reaction 
have often been sketched, but one point has 
not, we believe, hitherto been insisted on, and 
it is this: not only was the reaction against le 
grand siècle felt throughout Europe, but in 
each country the tendency of the New School 
was the same. This identity of principle is sug- 
gestive, and nothing Can be easier than the 
proof of its universality. A strong predilection 
for the early national literature — a blind 
reverence for the great Immortals who had 
early thrown around the nation the lustre of 
their genius — a preéminence given to Nature 
and the so-called Natural above all conditions 
of Art— such were the characteristics of the 
New School in each country. 
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Thus we see Wordsworth, and, with few 
exceptions, the poets and critics, his contempo- 
raries, at the head of a movement to dethrone 
Pope and reinstate Shakspeare : this was their 
great theme, upon which they played many 
trashy variations, which the future historian of 
literature will find no difficulty in recognizing. 
We see also Klopstock, Herder, and above all, 
Göethe and Schiller, recurring to the early 
sources of ballad literature, and resuscitating 
the middle ages. Alfieri, too, and his follow- 
ers reinstate Dante on the throne, and worship 
him as the English worshipped Shakspeare. 
So, also, in France, the école romantique 
sneers at the great writers of the seventeenth 
century ; endeavors to understand and imitate 
Shakspeare and Güethe ; and, innovating in 
language, dares to be trivial in order to prove 
that its tastes are natural. Greece and the 
middle ages ; Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, and 
the ballad literature — these were the models 
which each nation placed before itself. 

It is to be noted that, though belonging to 
the new school, Leopardi has his place apart 
in it. While the Manzonis, Berchets, and 
others, were agitating theories of dramatic art, 
discussing the unities as a vital problem, he 
paid no attention whatever to the question. 
Moreover, while Italy, as well as England and 
France, was greatly influenced by Germany, 
there is not a trace of that influence on Leo- 
pardi. This is a point to be insisted on, be- 
cause it lets us.into the secret of his poetic 
nature. He was not ignorant of Germany ; 
his friendship with Niebubr, Bunsen, and 
Sinner, must have been the means of render- 
ing him acquainted with its best writers; but 
they were evidently uncongenial to him. His 
clear, southern nature, could ill sympathize 
with the mysticism, reverie, and absence of 
precision and beauty which belong to the 


| north. Even Goethe seems to have made little 


or no impression on him. ‘The Memoirs of 
Goethe,” he says in a letter to Puceinotti, 
“contain much that is new and excellent: all 
his works, and a great proportion of the works 
of other Germans, do so. Butthey are written 
with such wild confusion and obscurity, and 
evince such bizarre, mystical, and visionary 
sentiments and ideas, that I cannot say they 
really please me much.” ‘Thus partly, no 
doubt, from early culture and familiarity with 
the masterpieces of antiquity, but greatly also 
from the bias of his own mind, he received no 
durable impression from the literature of 
Germany. 

The distinctive characteristic of Leopardi’s 
poetry is despair over the present, accompanied 
with a mournful regret for the past. His sym- 
pathies are with Greece and Rome: his deep 
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compassion with Italy. His mind seems to 
linger with touching mournfulness over the 
remains of the antique world, to recall which 
for his beloved Italy he would bave gladiy laid 
down his life. It was an error, perhaps, but a 
generous and poetic error. 

From Rome, where all things spoke to him 
of the days he regretted, he returned to the 
“abhorred and inhabitable Recanati.” There 
his health becoming worse and worse, his 
studies were almost entirely interrupted : and 
in his pain and solitude he had no resource 
but poetry. “Io cercava,”’ he says, ‘‘come si 
cerca spesso colla poesia di consacrare il mio 
dolore.” He poured his sorrows into song, 
which immortalized him and them. His was 
no fictitious grief : it was a malady of the body 
and of the mind—disease and despair. 
Never free from pain, he had not mental peace 
to scothe him. He was a stoic-sceptic. In 
everything he wrote, verse or prose, dedica- 
tion or familiar letter, you may see the traces 
of a deep sense of the nothingness of life, a 
poignant feeling of its unhappiness, and a stoic 
contempt for the suffering which bowed him to 
the earth. Listen to this passage, taken from 
a calm letter to his friend Brighenti :— 


‘Aged twenty-one, having commenced while 
yet a child to think and to suffer, I have run 
the round ofa long life, and am morally old 
and decrepit ; especially now that the enthusi- 
asm, which was the companion and aliment of 
my life, has passed away ina manner which 
alarms me. It is time to die — it is time to 
yield to fortune: the most borrible thing that 
a youth can do— youth, so full of hope as it 
usually is; but it is the only pleasure that re- 
mains to one who has long convinced himself 
he was born with the sacred and indelible 
malediction of Fate.” 


A gloom was on the world ; he had neither 
the faith, which is a ray of light even in the 
darkness of death, nor that happy elasticity of 
mind which could say to the passing moment, 
“Stay, thou art fair,” and with it be content. 
At times, indeed, as in the Bruto Minore, his 
scepticism rouses him to defiance :— 


“O miserable life! we are but the merest 
trifles. Nature is not troubled at our wounds, 
nor do the stars darken at the sight of human 
agony. Dying, I appeal not to the deaf kings 
of Olympus or Cocytus — to the contemptible 
Earth — nor to Night — nor to Thee, O last 
ray in the darkness of Death, the belief in a 
Future State. Let the winds take my name 
and memory.’ 
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Elsewhere he asks, “Of what use is life ? to 
despise it.” 
Nostra vita che val ? solo a spregiarla. 


Do not suppose these things were said out of 
bravado or poetic caprice. His letters are sad- 
der even than his poetry. ‘La calamità,”” he 
once wrote toa friend, ‘‘sono la sola che vi 
convenga, essendo virtuoso.’ In one of his dia- 
logues he makes Nature, addressing a soul about 
to enter a human frame, say, ‘‘Vivi e tu sii 


| grande e infelice ;”’ for he could not understand 


how happiness was possible, unless man was 
too stupid to apprehend his own fate. Suf- 
fering, deep and constant, was Leopardi’s in- 
dividual lot; and the condition of his nation 
seemed to him little better: for it was to the 
many one of cowardly submission, of galling 
servitude to the few, who felt their chains, and 
knew that liberty was hopeless. The time was 
out of joint. Leopardi, quoting the verse of 
Petrarch,— 


Ed io son un di quei che’l pianger giova 
(And I am one of those whom grief delights), 


adds, “T cannot say this, because grief is not 
my inclination, but a necessity of the time, and 
the will of Fate.’’ * 


As the ‘‘poet of despair,’ we know of no 
equal to Leopardi. But he is too limited ever 
to become popular. His own experience of 
life had been restrained within a small sphere 
by his misfortunes: it was intense but not ex- 
tensive ; consequently his lyre had but few 
strings. He had thought and suffered, but 
had not lived; and his poems utter his 
thoughts and sufferings, but give no image of 
the universal life. Yet he is never tiresome, 
though always the same. His grief is so real 
and so profound, that it is inexhaustible in ex- 
pression; to say nothing of the beauty in 
which he embalms it. Something of the magic 
of his verse he, doubtless, owes to that lan- 
ouage which ennobles the most trivial thoughts, 
and throws its musicial spell over the merest 
nothings; but more to the exquisite choice of 
diction, which his poet’s instinct and his classic 
taste alike taught him. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that while Italian is, perhaps, of all 
languages the easiest for the composition of 
poetry, all the great Italian poets have been 
slow and laborious composers: they have had 
to combat against the fatal facility of their 
tongue, as the French do against the enormous 
difheulty of theirs. We are not, therefore, 
surprised at Leopardi’s account of his own 
slow and elaborate mode of composition, f which 
is very similar to that recounted by Alfieri of 
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* Opere, vol. iii. p. 339. 
+ See Lettere, Op. vol. iii. p. 365. 


himself : the conception of the poem was the 
result of a momentary inspiration or frenzy 
(un ispirazione o frenesia) ; the execution 
always demanded time. He was no master of 
the accomplishment of verse, and able to write 
at a given moment on a given theme ; if the 
poetic enthusiasm seized him he could write, 
not otherwise. ‘Se l’ispirazione non mi nasce 
da se, più facilmente uscirebbe acqua da un 
tronco, che un solo verso dal mio cervello. 
Gli altri possono poetare sempre che vogliono ; 
ma io non ho questa facoltà in nium modo.— 
Opere, vol. iii. p. 365. 

The years 1825-26 he passed at Bologna, 
during which time he published more canzoni. 
Among them is one entitled First Love, from 
which, and from some of the other poems, ‘il 
resulterait,”’ says St. Beuve, ‘que Leopardi 
n’a connu de ce sentiment orageux que la pre- 
mière et la plus pure, la plus douloureuse 
moitié, mais aussi la plus divine; et qu’il n’a 
jamais été mis à l’epreuve d’un entier bonheur.” 
Alas! the poor, sickly, humpbacked poet, 
could expect to find no favor in a woman’s 
eyes, and found none ; the heart to love was 
not cased in a form to be loved.* That his de- 
votion was ill received is unquestionable ; and 
we have no doubt but that he translated the 
satire by Simonides, ‘ On Women,”’ with cruel 
sincerity. That he was deeply hurt may be 
gathered from his strange outburst in one of his 
letters, wherein he writes, ‘ L’ambizione, l’in- 
teresse, la perfidia, l’insensibilita delle donne 
che io definisco un animale senza cuore, sono 
cose che mi spaventano.”? 

As love poems, Leopardi’s have one merit 
above their class; we mean their truth. 
They are the transcripts of real emotions, and 
not the ingenious caprices of a mind at ease, 
playing with regrets. One example is worth 
citing. Poets have told us till we are heartily 
tired of hearing it, that the moment they 
loved, Nature wore a new and brighter aspect 
to their eyes,—that, in fact, they were awaken- 
ed to a sense of Nature’s beauties by the keen 
delight within them. It never occurred to 
us that this rhapsody might be false, till we 
read in Leopardi the true feeling. Directly 
he loved, Nature became no longer the delight 
she had been. Fame was a bubble, Knowl- 
edge was idle; for one passion swallowed up 
all the rest. | 

Verses to the moon are suspicious, for, 
though one of the most melancholy and poet- 
ical objects in existence, she has had the dis- 
credit of so many and such wretched poems, 


*“ Questo uomo si portd intatto nel sepolero il 
fiore della sua virginita; e per questo medesimo, 
amd due volte (benche senza speranza) come mai 
nessun uomo aveva amato sulla terra.’‘----RANIERI, 


p. 26 
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that one begins to doubt her power of inspiring ; 
yet who that ever looked on her sad face can 
help being charmed with the delicate pathos of 
these lines 7— 


Alla Luna. 


O graziosa luna, io mi rammento 
Che, or volge l’anno, sovra questo colle 
Jo venia pien d’angoscia a rimirarti: 
E tu pendevi allor su quella selva 
Siccome or fai, che tutta la rischiari. 
Ma nebuloso e tremulo dal pianto 
Che mi sorgea sul ciglio, alle mie luci 
Il tuo volto apparia, che travagliosa 
Era mia vita: ed è, nè canzia stile, 
O mia diletta luna. E pur mi giova 
La ricordanza, e il noverar l’etate 

Del mio dolore. 


This reads like a chapter of the heart’s me- 
moirs, and not like a ‘‘ copy of verses ”” to the 
moon. The same may be said of the charming 
poem which precedes it, Za Sera del di di 
Festa, too long for extract, and of several 
other pieces in the volume ; and this quality, 
far beyond the mere art of verse, will render 
them durable. Only that which is vital and 
issues out of life can hope to live ; and Leo- 


pardi will not pass away with the fashion of a 


day, because his poems are the expressions of 
real emotions. 

From 1826 to 1831 he resided principally 
at Florence, contributing to the <Antologia. 
| Surrounded by valued friends and men of high 
reputation, his time would have passed gaily 
enough, had not his physical infirmities daily 
increased. Banished from his father’s house, 
he was obliged to demand that feeble succor 
from his pen which home denied him. Many 
men have had a similar fate, and borne it with- 
out complaining; but they have, for the most 
part, been fortified by Hope and Health. Le- 
opardi, with his infirmities, had a hard battle 
to fight, and he fought it courageously. 

Among the works written at this period, we 
must not pass over without mention his Dia- 
logues, the style of which, a great judge, Man- 
zoni, declared had never been surpassed ; and 
a collection of detached thoughts, not at all in 
the Rochefoucauld strain. We must confess, 
however, that to us, his prose derives much of 
its interest from his poetry ; it is not satisfactory 
in doctrine, nor happy in tone. The learned 
essays on philological subjects are more to our 
taste,—that is, when we are in a philological 
mood; but as that mysterious entity, the 
‘ general reader,” can hardly be expected 
to be often in such a mood, we spare him some 
tiresome pages on the matter. One word, 
nevertheless, on the paradoxical essay, Whe- 
ther Horace was considered a great poet by 
his contemporaries ? 


Leopardi’s proposition is, that Horace was a 
great innovator, and, consequently, severe on 
his predecessors, such as Plautus and Catullus ; |} 
but as the literary taste of his age manifested 
a retrograde tendency, and affected to return 
to the earlier writers, Horace suffered there- || 
from. Virgil, he says, was always recog- 
nized as the great poet we know him to be; 
but the grandeur and national interest of the 
Æneid appealed to every Roman’s sympathies, | 
whereas, the Odes of Horace could pretend to 
no such popularity. The grounds on which he 
supports this proposition are of various strength, | 
but the two principal are these :—1. The silence 
of Velleius Patereulus (Afst. lib. ii. cap. 86), 
who, enumerating the great writers, mentions 
Cicero, Hortensius, Crassus, Cato, Sulpicius, 
Brutus, Calvus, Cæsar, Sallust, Varro, Lu- 
cretius, Catullus, Virgil, Livy, Tibullus, Ovid, 
and even Calidius, Celius, Corvinus, Pollio, 
and Rabirius; but not a word of Horace. To 
our apprehension, this passage proves too 
much. It never can be maintained that Horace 
was not better known than Corvinus or Rabi- 
rius. Moreover, the mere omission of a name 
says nothing ; that may rest with the trans- 
criber, or it may have been a clerical error on 
the part of Paterculus. Quinctilian himself, 
in his enumeration of the Roman poets (which 
includes the most insignificant names), has 
omitted Phædrus.* Now to No. 2. In one of 
Fronto’s letters, he speaks of ‘‘ Horatius Flac- 
cus memorabilis poeta mihique propter Mecen- 
atem et Mecenatianos hortos meos non alienus.”’ 
Leopardi contends, that the reason here given 
by Fronto, proves Horace not to have reached 
that apex of renown which he subsequently 
reached, otherwise Fronto would have spoken 
of him as a poet who stood in no need of sup- 
port from without himself. A Florentine 
might reasonably say, ‘‘ Cavalcanti is a poet 
for whom I have some regard, because he is 
my countryman ;”’ Cavalcanti not being so 
incontestably great as to stand in no need of 
accidental associations to make him memorable. 
But if any one were to say, ‘‘ Dante is amem- 
orable poet, and one who, being a Florentine, 
is not a stranger to me,”’ he would make him- 
self ridiculous; Dante being esteemed by 
every one, not simply memorable, but divine. 
Leopardi thus assumes that Fronto’s mention 
of the gardens of Mecænas as a reason why 
Horace was to him non alienus, is proof that 
Horace was, not for his poetry’s sake alone, 
deemed worthy of mention. 

This is not ill put: but, with due submission 
to so excellent a scholar, we venture to think 
that the words memorabilis pocta imply all 


* Inst. Orat. x. 1. 
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that is necessary for the counter-argument ; 
and that when Fronto says, ‘‘ mehique propter 

. non alienus,” he may be understood 
in two ways: first, as affording an additional 
and personal reason why Horace should be 


| no stranger to the writer (and Horace at no 


time enjoyed so august a reputation as to be 
above such little personal.attractions) : second- 
ly, as Pietro Giordani (Leopardi’s editor) sug- 
gests, ‘Che Frontone dicendo non alienus 
voglia piuttosto dire ‘ ha qualche relazione con 
me,’ divenuto possessore dei giardine del suo 
amico Mecenate.”’” Not to pursue the subject 
further, we fancy that Leopardi’s paradox will 
seduce very few. 

The erudite essays, which the pious love of 
Leopardi’s friends has collected together in 
one curious volume, may be commended to 


‘the attention of scholars; the public will not 


heed them, or heeding, will think of them with 
acertain interest, only as the productions of 
one born with a spirit for great achievements, 
to whom all achievements were denied. It 
was not an age for action, and the most ener- 
getic of his countrymen were powerless. To 
the absence of a fitting theatre whereon to 
play a heroic part, there was added the want 
of a physical organization capable of support- 
ing even the humblest part ; and the soul of the 
poor emaciated hunchback felt itself doubly 
imprisoned, — first, in a prostrate, nerveless 
country : secondly, in afeeble, helpless body. 
What, then, remained for him? Incapacitated 
for action, unable to incarnate his thoughts in 
deeds, he incarnated them in poems and essays. 
And if in this lower sphere of human activity, 
as he regarded it, he sometimes frittered away 
his time in the scholar’s fascinating researches, 
no one who knows the temptation will blame 
him. Philology, to most a dry and fruitless 
study, was with him an early passion; and in 
the sadder earnestness of manhood it was. in- 
dulged, because it kept him in closer familiarity 
with that Past which was the Golden Age of 
his credulous imagination, when, as he was 
wont emphatically to say, men lived and acted. 

There is a tendency among modern writers 
to overvalue Thought, and to undervalue Ac- 
tion. This is partly, no doubt, as a set-off 
against the coarse depreciation by the mass of 


| men, of those conquests that are merely intel- 


lectual ; but partly, also, in consequence of 
authors living more secluded lives than when 
ZBschylus stormed upon the dark-haired Per- 
sian at Marathon, or Cervantes lost his arm at 
Lepanto. In Germany we see this error push- 
ed to an extreme; and the vices of her litera- 
ture arise mainly from this, that literature is 
cultivated for its own sake, as a means, not as 
an end. What a contrast is presented by these 


German writers, shut up in their studies, 
breathing an atmosphere thick with tobacco 
smoke and the dust of ponderous volumes, and 
squandering their lives in sterile speculations, 
or in laborious’ researches into matters of no 
human importance, to the free and active lives 
of the Greek and Roman writers, or even those 
of our Chaucers, Spensers, Shakspeares, Mil- 
tons, Clarendons, Burkes, &e.,—writers who 
were men, not thinking machines! And it is 
interesting to read the excuses Cicero frequent- 
ly puts forward for his pursuit of literary 
fame, as in no way interfering with his active 
duties, but simply as dignifying his leisure. 
Leopardi thought with Cicero. If human life, 
he says, be the principal subject of literature, 
and if the regulation of our actions be the first 
intention of philosophy, there can be no doubt 
that to do is more dignified than to meditate 
or to write, inasmuch as the end is more noble 
than the means,—and things and actions than 
words and syllogisms. 


“ Thus (he continues) no mind is by nature 
created for studies : no man is born to write, 
but to act. Therefore do we see that the 
greatest writers and the most illustrious poets 
of our own times, such as Vittorio Alfieri, 
were from the first intensely inclined to do 
great things ; but Time and Fate forbidding 
this, they wrote great things. Only those 
capable of executing great things are capable 
of writing them.’’* | 

So little was Leopardi of a mere bookworm ! 
Forced to find in study a refuge against sorrow 
and ennui, he never exaggerated the part which 
study should occupy in man’s life. Literature 
in his eyes was but a pis aller for action, —the 
mimicry of a life that could not be really lived. 
His great hope in literature was, that by means 
of it men would be stimulated to action. It 
angered him to see his countrymen reducing 
it to an amusement. “It can have but one 
solid principle,’’ he said, ‘‘ and that is the re- 
generation of our country ’’T | 

Leopardi’s sense of helplessness was very 
keen; that he was useless in the world, where 
so much sorrow attended him,—that he only 
expected peace on quitting it, is evident in all 
his poems. - The beauties of nature seem but 
to deepen his sadness ; his very smile is pain- 
ful. When not roused to indignation, his Muse 
has but one low plaint—a yearning for release 
from life. In one of his smaller pieces this is 
delicately touched; every reader who has 
known the luxury of reverie when contem- 
plating a setting sun, will recognize the yearn- 

* I] Parini, ovvero della gloria. Vol. i. p. 240. 
+ Vol. iii. p. 376. 
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ing for the Infinite Silence in his lines Z’/n- 
jinito. ; 

But it is in the poem on Love and Death that 
he most undisguisedly expresses that desire for 
release which the brilliant Frenchwoman utter- 
ed when she said, “I sometimes feel the want 
to die, as the wakeful feel the want to sleep.” 
We had attempted a version of this poem, but, 
on consideration, refrain from printing it; the 
calm, deep beauty, and classical concision of 
the original, were no longer visible, and we 
doubt if any translation could convey them. 
As our present purpose is with the thoughts 
contained in the poem, we will venture ona 
line-for-line literal version, the very rudeness 
of which will prevent the reader from fancying 
that he has any image of the original before 
him, —an error which poetical versions in- 
sensibly create; and we are not sure but that 
greater pleasure will be derived from this literal 
rendering, than from a more ambitious attempt 
necessarily paraphrastic :— 


Twins are Love and Death, 

Children of Destiny. 

Nought more beautiful 

Is seen on earth, is seen in heaven. 

From one is born the greatest good, 

Is born the greatest pleasure, 

Which in thesea of being can be found ; 
The other every mighty dolour, 

Every mighty ill annuls. 

She is a lovely girl, 

Fair to look upon, and not 

As coward man doth paint her. 

Oft the boy, Love, delights 

To keep her company ; 

And thus they flutter over mortal life, 
The greatest comforts to wise hearts. 
Nor is the heart ever wiser 

Than when struck by love, nor ever stronger 
In its contempt of miserable life, 

Nor braver under any other captain. 

For when you lend your strength, O Love! 
Courage is either born or reawakened ; 
And men become 

Not only wise in thought, but wise in act. 


When a tender germ is newly 
In a deep heart born, 
Languid, weary in the bosom 
Steals the desire for Death. 
How I know not: but such 
Of a true and powerful love is the effect. 
Perhaps his eyes are scared 
At the desert: to him the earth 
Is uninhabitable now 
Without that new, that sole, that infinite delight, 
Which his thoughts prefigure. 
But he, the storm foreseeing 
About to burst upon his heart, yearns for repose,— 
Yearns to be at rest within the haven, 
Before that fierce desire 
Which already roars, shall have steeped all in gloom. 


Then when the formidable power 

Has enveloped all, 

And the invincible thunder bursts upon the heart, 
How often with intense desire, 

O Death, art thou implored by the wretched lover ! 
How often at eve, and often in the morning, 
Abandoning his weary body, 

Happy he would have deemed himself, if never 
From his bed he had to raise himself, 


Nor turned to look upon the garish light! 

And often at the sound of funeral bells 
Accompanying the dead to the eternal Forgetfulness, 
With ardent sighs from the depths of his breast 

He has envied him they bear to the grave. 


i 
Even the despised people, 
The rustic clown without philosophy,— 
Even the timid, modest maiden, 
Who at the very name of Death 
Felt her hair stand erect, 
Dares with unflinching eye regard the tomb— 
Dares meditate the poison and the knife, 
And in her incult soul divines 
The fascinating grace of Death; 
So strongly doth to Death incline 
Love’s discipline ! 


Often the inward trouble grows so fierce, 

That mortal strength, unable to endure it, 
Hither the body yields, and thus Death 
Through her brother’s power prevails, 

Or.else so vehemently love incites them, 

That the rustic clown 

Or the tender maiden 

End their own lives with violent hands ; 

And the world laughs at their fate, 

To whom the heavens peace and old age accord. 


To the fervent, to the happy, 

And to the magnanimous, 

Both of you are by Fate conceded, 
Sweet signiors, best friends 

Of the human race ; 

To whom in the whole universe 
None can compare, whose power 
Is illimitable except by Destiny. 


And thou, who from my earliest years 

I, always honoring, invoked, 

Beautiful Death, who alone pitiest 

Our mortal agonies, 

If ever I have fitly sung thy praise,— 

If ever I have tried from vulgar insults 
Thy divine lustre to avert, 

No longer tarry, but incline on me! 

Shut against the light forever 

These sad, weary eyes, O Queen of Time! 
Be sure that thou wilt find me read | 
When thy wings are open to enfold me, 
The brow erect, and armed against Fate. 
Not blessing the hand which wounds me, 
As cowards always do, and always have.done. 
Every vain hope, such as consoles 

The children of this world, — 

Every pale comfort, I have cast aside, 
Hoping in thee, and only thee; 

Hoping that day serene to see 

When I shall within thy virgin bosom 
Fold my sleep-weary face! 


Leopardi did not long survive this appeal to 
Death. He lingered out his few remaining 
years at Naples, secluded from the world, se- 
cluded even from study, but somewhat consoled 
by the sympathy of his friend, Antonio 
Ranieri, and by that of Count Platen, a kin- 
dred spirit, who, in a rapid decline, had,come 
from his cold Germany to linger out a few 
months longer at ‘Naples. In the brief in- 
tervals of his respite from pain, Leopardi 
amused himself with composing a satyrico- 
political continuation to \the Batrachomi- 
omachia (Paralipoment della Batrach), in 
eight cantos, which may, probably, be amusing 
to Italians, but has little attraction for foreign- 
ers. On the 14th of June, 1837, in his thirty- 
ninth year, just as Ranieri was about to re- 
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move him to Portici, the cholera having burst 
out at Naples, his sufferings ceased. A few 
hours before his death, says St. Beuve, he 
wrote some verses in the style of Simonides or 
Minnermus, ‘et dont voici le sens: Mais la 
vie mortelle, depuis que la belle jeunesse a 
disparu, ne se colore plus jamais d’une autre 
lumiere ni d’une autre aurore ; elle est veuve 
jusqu’à la fin, et à cette nuit qui obscurcit 
tous les autres âges, les dieux n’ont mis pour 
terme que le tombeau.” To the very last, the 
same despair! 

Our task is done. We have introduced the 
name of a great writer and most unhappy man, 


his genius and the cast of his thoughts. 


Sir Richard Macginnis and the Sheriff. 


and, in a general way, indicated the nature of | 
It 
remains for those who can appreciate and enjoy 
the one, without being ungenerous towards the 
other,— who can admire the writer while con- 
demning his opinions, and who, in the calm 
serenity of their own minds, can still recognize 
a corner of doubt, and believe that, so long as 
doubt and sorrow shall be the lot of mankind, 
the poet whose lyre vibrates powerfully with 
their accents will deserve a place amongst the 
musical teachers, — it remains for them to 
seek in Leopardi’s works a clearer, fuller 
knowledge of the man.—Fraser’s Magazine. 


SIR RICHARD MACGINNIS AND THE SHERIFF. 


A REMINISCENCE OF SOLDIERING IN TIPPERARY. 


A merry going out often bringeth a mournful return, and a joyful morning a sad evening. 


‘ Och, and sure yer honor won’t forget 
Tim! Tim, yer honor!’ exclaimed one of 
those contortions of nature, ycleped a dwarf 
to a fine well-made son of the sister isle, as he 
walked down Dame Street, Dublin. 

‘ By this, and by that, you are the biggest 
little blackguard I ever saw in my life,” 
replied the gentleman, throwing him at the 
same time a tenpenny. 

‘ Long life to yer honor, and thank yer 
honor,’’ shrieked the dwarf, as he hobbled off 
to waylay another passer by. 

“Well, Sir. Richard, has the bay gelding 
won at the Curragh? I am just after seeing 
Larry Burns, and by dads, from his long face, 
and upturned nostril, I guessed you had had 
no luck. Why, he turned on his heel, and 
would not deign an answer,’’ said a short gen- 
tleman with a low crowned hat, knowingly 
stuck upon one side, and a bright green cut- 
away coat mounted in brass. 

“ Then you have guessed too true, for as 
soon as the blackguard was called upon he 
shut up. However, my book is pretty square. 
I made up my loss out of Captain Seymour, — 
one of the castle aide-de-camps; he would 
back the English mare against a true bred son 
of the Emerald Isle.” 

“Arrah! Sir Richard, you did well. 
Ireland, mi boy, forever! Never mind, you 
are not cut out for a flat, eh? Twenty to ten 
you win the Cahir Steeple chase, with Brien 
Borhoime.”’ 


Thomas a Kempis. 


“I wish I may. Good day, good day.” 

The charitable donor and loser of the race 
was Sir Richard Macginnis, or, as he was 
familiarly styled,— ears polite, are we to utter 
it?— ‘* Hell-fire Dick,’’ was a true specimen 
of an Irish Gentleman. Kind, brave, liberal 
to a fault, ready to resent an injury, but last- 
ingly grateful for a benefit ; he had had many 
‘* an affair,’’ and paced many a distance in the 
Phoenix, and had dropped and won many a 
fifty pound note at Daly’s; but the days of 
which we chronicle were very different to 
these of pikes, felons, trials, and soldiers in 
the old capital of Ireland. She was then in 
the zenith of her glory, the envied of the 
envied, or, in the words of Lever, ‘‘ There 
was wealth more than proportioned to the 
cheapness of the country, and while ability 
and talent were the most striking features of 
every circle, the taste for gorgeous display, 
exhibited within doors and without, threw a 
glare of splendor over the scene, that served 
to illustrate, but not eclipse the prouder glo- 
ries of the mind.” 

At an early age Sir Richard Macginnis had 
come into an Jrish property of about four 
thousand a-year, a little encumbered with 
debts, in Tipperary. Ah! many a time had 
the old walls of Castle Knock vibrated with 
the merry song and chorus o’er the generous 
port, many a time had its oaken floor received 
the ponderous shock of a four-bottled-man. 


| Many and many a guest had enjoyed true 
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Hibernian hospitality in the old castle ; many 
a fox had been tally ho’ ed away from its 
covers, and many a snipe or ’cock had fallen 
to the unerring aim of its noble owner, or his 
sporting friends; but alas! these palmy days 
were not to last forever. Sir Richard, bitten 
with the mania of travelling, determined to 
view the beauties of England, where at Chel- 
tenham, he met, wooed, and won, the fair, 
accomplished, though dowerless daughter of 
Admiral Howard. For a time affairs went on 
smoothly; Dublin was yearly sought, and 
expense followed.expense ; but in a few years 
the baronet found his property mortgaged to 
lawyers and money-lenders, his rents badly 
paid, the Union passed, and blessed with a 
son as errant a pickle as ever lived, whose 
education was entrusted to the combined care 
of the Protestant clergyman and Father 
Gleeson (for though Sir Richard was a stanch 
Catholic himself, he considered all sects, 
whether Roman, Greek, or infidel, as — breth- 
ren). But the young scion and his two peda- 
| gogical divines were much like a person 
attempting to sit upon two chairs at one and 
the same time, and the old issue was the con- 
sequence ; but the youth’s fall was either upon 
his legs or seat, — for he almost daily contrived 
to escape the exhortations of the Rev. Mr. 
O’Neil, or the Latin expositions of Father 
Mark, to rush to the whoo — op of Pat Sulli- 
van the Irish huntsman, or the to-ho of Jack 
Moffatt, the English keeper ; in time his view 
holloa was clearly heard at the cover side as 
he saw sly reynard steal away, and his merry 
laugh reéchoed through the sylvan glades as 
| he shot the errant woodeock, until he became 
as good a shot as his father, and few could beat 
him with the Tip. Hunt on black Mungo. 
* 5 * % * * 


The — Dragoon Guards were quartered at 
Cahir (or, as some garrison punsters, unjustly 
though it be, call it “dull care,”’) and a 
subaltern’s detachment was thrown out to 
Fethard under the command of Lieutenant 
Mytton. | 

Jack Mytton was the only son of a wealthy 
Yorkshire squire, who, not being able to man- 
age his son at home, procured him a commis- 
sion in the— Dragoon Guards, as he then 
hoped his son would be under some restraint. 

Poor Jack ! he had talents for everything but 
| soldiering ; he could make as good a book on 
the Derby, play as good a game of chess, 
caleulate the odds, or win a rubber of billiards 
as the best man alive, but to manœuvre a 
troop, or tell off a squadron, was far beyond 
his comprehension ; and in proof thereof, he 
had ridden and won two steeple-chases before 
he had been dismissed his riding drill, and 
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had made a good ‘ pot” on the St. Leger, 
before he could change front to the right. 

One day a party of Mytton’s brother officers 
drove over from headquarters to see him at 
Fethard. 

“Ah! ah! Jack, old boy,” cried Captain 
Osprey on their arrival, “how are you? Had 
any shooting ?”? 

- “How is the detachment ?”’ inquired Cornet 
Whiskerless. 

“How is the hay?’ inquired a third. 

“What is the price of meat a pound ?” 

“Hunting any more of her Majesty’s 
troopers ?’” asked Captain Osprey. 

“Ah, my boy!’ replied Mytton, ‘recollect 
the Italian proverb, ‘Limatti banno bolletta di 
dir cio che voglion.” So hold your peace of 
troopers.”’ 

“I see you have Boatswain still,” said 
Whiskerless, as a shaggy Irish spaniel came 
jumping and fondling to the party. 

“The best dog that ever lived,’ replied 
Mytton. “I was shooting at Colonel Mul- 
lahone’s lask week, and having bagged twenty 
couple of snipe—”’ 

“Oh! oh! oh! O! O! 0!” chorused the 

arty. 

“Well, believe me or not, my story is true. 
Well, I had drawn my left barrel’s charge, and 
was returning home through a’ little cover, 
when old Boatswain sprung a woodcock, but 
not liking to discharge my right barrel, for 
fear of repealers, I walked on and took no 
notice ; not so old Boatswain, who reared him- 
self on his hind legs and marked him —on I 
walked — but the dog tugged at my jacket. 
At last, I followed him, and he led me to 
bush, whining and looking in my face, until I 
had reloaded my gun, when he sprung for- 
ward, and up rose à fine woodeock — which, 
gentlemen, I am happy to say I have ordered 
for this day’s dinner.”? 

«Ah! ah!” eried Osprey, “the author of 
the ‘Arabian Nights’ has at last been dis- 
covered.” 

“Why, I suppose you are first cousin to the 
young gentleman who walked out ofan Affghan 
tent at Sobraon, after his legs had been shot 
off. 29 

“Why Mytton, you are quite an Herodotus,? 
said Osprey. 

“By-the-by, you did not send the sea-ser- 
pent story to the Lords of the Admiralty, did 
you?’ inquired another. 

“That certainly was a very fishy tale,” said 
Whiskerless. 

“Well, come,” replied Jack, ‘‘a truce to 
your disbelief, however; after your drive, I 
make no doubt a little luncheon will be accept- 
able.” 
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“I have a very unpleasant duty to perform 
‘to-morrow,” said Mytton, as they sat in the 
old oaken-panelled mess-room at Fethard on 
the night in question. “I am ordered to assist 
the sheriff, who is going to levy a distress war- 
rant upon Sir Richard Macginnis. Poor 
Dick! the best friend I have in these parts.” 

“Oh! oh! oh! fancy Mytton aiding the 
civil power ;”” chorused the whole party. 
‘What time do you start ?”’ 

“The route says six,’’ replied Jack. 

“Six !’’ exclaimed Osprey, “why, you will 
hardly have the very slightest appetite for 

breakfast. By gad, I know I never have one 
till noon.”’ 

“Oh! establish a commissariat on the road ; 
send a fatigue party off to-night with liqueurs, 
moselle, and champagne; and if there is one 
thing a shoeless, dirty, Irish cook can toss up 
better than another, it is a lamb coutelette à 
la Tata,’’ said Whiskerless with a sneer. 

“Yes, I am sure you will have quite a little 
fête champétre,” said athird. “How I envy 

ou!” 

“Well,” cried Mytton, in rather excited 
tones, ‘‘a pony all round that I perform this 
duty so that were his Grace of Wellington com- 
manding he could not do it better.” 

“Done! done! done !”’ saidthe party, and 
the bets were properly booked. 

Then followed the usual light desultory 
scandalous conversation of the: mess-room, 
where the flirtations of Miss Smith were duly 
discussed, with the merits of the Derby winner, 
and the tenets of the Bishop of Exeter, with 
Bendigo the prize-fighter ; and after these topics 
had been drained equally with the claret, a 
little hazard—a la poulette concluded the 
excitement of the evening. 

At six o’clock the following morning Lieut. 
Mytton and his party of dragoons left the bar- 
racks of Fethard, he inwardly execrating his 
luck at having to leave his brother officers, who 
were going that morning —in the words of 
the Irish gossoon—to ‘slate” the snipe, 
while they (his brother officers) were delighted 
at the preposterous idea of Mytton ever being 
detached upon duty. Half-way on his road, 
Mr. Sandy Macgregor, the sheriff, and his two 
coadjutors, as rufhan-looking gentlemen as ever 

| graced — or disgraced, the’ Bog of Allen, 
joined the dragoons. Mr. Macgregor was a 
Scotchman, as you might conceive from his 
name, the only son of a humble butcher in Glas- 
gow, but early in life he showed the cacoéthes 
scribendi, and he used to supply the poet’s 
corner and local information of the provincial 
press with “the paper bullets of his brain” 
until a contested election took place, when, for 
some good work for the radical member, he 
EE ces 


was appointed agent, or factor to a Tipperary 
estate, which, not relishing such a woodeock 
life, he quickly resigned, however, for the 
lucrative office of sheriff and ©. P. of the 
riding. 

‘Foïn day, captain,’’ said Macgregor. 

“Tt is,” was the sulky reply. 

“It’s too good a day for the deed, captain ; 
but if a mon boorows siller, he mon pay, that’s 
Scotch law ; but this is an unco stoney wynd,”’ 
said the sheriff, as his horse stumbled over the | 
loose stones. ‘My curse upon ye, ye stumbling 
brute ! ye ugly creeping blastit wonner! He 
is but a stitched up thing, captin., I bor- 
rowed him of the vint’er of Clonmel; my ain 
galloway is sairly racked wi’ the rheumaties, 
and he’s as lame as an ould cat.” 

“The Duke of Leeds writes that Eisenburgh 
cured his feet ; perchance that chiropedist 
might do your horse some good, or indite a 
note to Lord Aldborough, he is always writing 
to the papers about some pills ; he may give 
you some advice, gratis, yah !’’ replied Mytton, 
with a yawn, ‘‘do any thing, in short, but 
weary me with your stories of your horses.” 

‘“‘Beg pardin, captin. But I have an unco 
drouth, let us stop at this ‘shebeen,’ as the 
Irish folk call it, and have a drappie of bunch- 
toddy, eh? you ken what our poet sings, 

‘But bring a Scotchman from his hill, 
Clap in his cheek a Highland gill, 
Say, sic is royal George’s will. 

An there’s the foe, 


He has nae thought but how to kill 
Twa at a blow.’ ” 


“Well,” said Mytton, ‘ I do not mind a 
small drop of whiskey ; I am rather cold, and 
it is such a bore this work.” 

‘Thunder and turf,’ as the Irish say; I 
agree with you,” replied the sheriff, as they 
drank their whisky. 

“And sure, then,” observed one of Mac- 
gregor’s deputies, when the detachment was 
once more in motion ; “if he preached what he 
practised he would give us poor devils a drop. 
Didn’t I hear him hold forth at Manchester as 
how we were all brethren, all equal, all men ?”’ 

“Your govenour, I suppose. Oh, I could 
well believe it, the d—n hypocrite,” observed 
a dragoon, who had been everything, from a 
methodist parson to a pickpocket, “but a day 
of reckoning is at hand.” 

“And sure we all know that; it’s the day 
Dan O’Connell brings in repeal,’’ said the 
Paddy. 

“My friend! I speak not of terrestrial, but 
of celestial matters. I speak of that time 
when those who have received much, of them 
much will be required,” said the dragoon, 
with emphasis. 
RS 
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“Well, and sure isn’t that the day when 
we get repeal? Hasn’t O’Connell got much? 
God help ye! two and threepence of mine last 
Palm Sunday; and, by dads! shan’t we 
require much of him? He requires a tithe 
of our wages—but, mi boy, when Parliament 
sits in College Green then we shall be repaid, 
cent. per cent.” 

‘ But I am afraid the cent. per cent., like 
my promotion, will be a long; time coming,” 
answered private Lomax. ‘‘ My only hope is 
Mister O’Connell will introduce equality ; let 
us have a Commonwealth, it is the only prin- 
ciple to find favor with the masses. Let us 
divide the funds of the aristocracy. You 
know— | 

‘ Princes or peers may flourish, or may fade ; 


A breath can take as a breath has made; 
But a noble peasantry 


That is the new name we will agitate under. 
Was not Adam our common father? Why 
should the aristocracy be rich? I do not see 
it laid down in the Bible to be the case. 
Look at my profession ; the soldier gets drunk 
by day, the officer by night—what is the 
upshot? Why, the soldier sleeps on the 
floor of the mill, I beg your pardon, the guard 
room’s trestle, the officer on his feather bed— 
but halt ! 
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we’re on dangerous ground, 
Who knows how the fashions may alter ? 
The doctrine to-day, that is loyalty’s sound, 
To-morrow may bring us a halter.” 


‘ Come you, Mr. Lomax,” said Sergeant- 
major Fieldday, ridmg up; “if you don’t 
sit steadier on your house, I will give you a 
taste of awkward drill when we get back to 
barracks.”’ 

“Will it rain whisky,” inquired Tom 
Shrub, ““ when you get repeal? ”’ 

‘ Be dads, and it will,” replied Paddy. 

‘Then hurrah for repeal! Dll be any 
thing for a glass of whisky, except a coward 
to my country, ora traitor to my Queen,” said 
Shrub. 

‘ Do you hear ? ” cried Sergeant Fieldday, 
‘ press down your heel, Lomax ; feel up your 
horse, Shrub—or awkward drill.”? 

When the party approached the mansion of 
Sir Richard Macginnis, everything pertain- 
ing to it had the stamp of poverty and blunted 
exertion plainly marked. The old iron gates 
ereaked and groaned on their rusty hinges ; 
the woodbine and ivy were allowed to throw 
their unrestrained tendrils over the dilapidated 
lodge, while the pig shared the inside of the 
cottage with a dirty slatternly woman, and 
some half-dozen children of the same clique ; 
while the hens were grubbing their resting- 
places among the uncultivated flower-plats. 
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A kind and beneficent nature had this autumn 
poured forth her gifts with a liberal band, 
and as Sir Richard generally received his rents 
in kind, many a portly stack stood forth in 
the staggarth, and many a turkey or fat. pig 
gobbled up the stray ears of wheat that lay 
scattered in all directions. Mr. Macgregor 
had already appropriated in his mind, a fine 
fat turkey for his next Sunday’s dinner, and 
compressed his lips at the bare idea of the 
juicy bird. 

While the sheriff and the soldiers were 
defiling up the avenue, Sir Richard was en- 
gaged in levelling a rising knoll of the park. 

“Be gorha, Sir Richard !”’ shouted a shoe- 
less, sockless lad ; ‘‘ here’s the military, yer 
honor, here master, ein sidour—dou—ah ! ah ! 
fithche, ah! buidhean—ein maor—Oh! Sir 
Richard, we shall be kilt.’’ 

‘You are right, my boy, the soldiers are 
here ; run, you young devil’s spawn, run to 
the bog, tell the men to come down with the 
carts and take the farm-yard away to Conma- 
herra Mountain—run, you devil.” 

‘ Ah, your honor, and I will, and itsnt Pat 
that won’t have sixty men from Barryma- 
crowdy Bog. Bad cess to the blackguards. 
Yes, Mr. Macgregor, it’s queer to me if you 
die in your bed.”’ 

“Ah! the top of the morning to you, 
Jack, my boy,” said Macginnis, welcoming 
Mytton at the front door ; ‘‘ marching order, 
eh?” 

«Why, no—not exactly. No—Mr.—Mr. 
— this man— General , got the—orders,”’ 
replied Mytton, very much abashed. 

«Yes, sir, Jam the cause. J, sir, Sandy 
Macgregor, sheriff, late of Glasgow, but now 
of Clonmel,—the suit of one Mahali Solo- 
mons, a member of the Hebrew persuasion— 
800/., to speak in round numbers, due the 
15th of last month.” 

‘ Oh, Solomon’s bill; well, sir, I am happy 
to have it in my power to settle it, so if you 
will leave the soldiers there, and walk into 
my study, I will pay you in Bank of Ireland 
notes. Ag for you, Mytton, old boy, a ride 
over our hills will have given you an appetite 
for breakfast; you will find Lady Macginnis 
in the dining-room.”’ 

“Sir, I do not think it the strategy of a 
general to leave the soldiers in the rear,’’ said 
Maegregor, not at all relishing the idea of 
walking into the lion’s jaws alone. 

‘Oh, hang your strategy and soldiers, I 
am for breakfast,” replied Mytton, delighted 
at the termination of his duty ; ‘* go and get the 
money and join me in the breakfast-room ; let 
the men dismount, Sergeant Fieldday and you 
can piquet the horses here until I come.” 
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| “Tet us go into the drawing-room,” 

| Lady Macginnis, after the breakfast was over, 
| to Mytton, “I have got some new music from 
l'an English opera—‘ The Bohemian Girl ’— 
| it came out last season at Drury Lane.’ 

| “Oh, delightful! ?” said Mytton. 

| Lady Macginnis sat down to her pianoforte 
| and sang some beautiful airs from that sweet 
| opera, and, hacknied though they be now, still 


Sir Richard Maeginnis and the Sheriff. 


said 


| they bear with them that freshness and plain- 


tiveness that must make them popular in all 
seasons and in all ages. She then changed 
her theme to one of the song-loving Italy, or 
broke out into a wild chanson of her own 
native Isle. 

Mytton was in the seventh heaven as he 
drank in the silvery tones of the fair song- 
stress. “ Could I but command my wishes 
it would be,” exclaimed he, ‘‘ to be sent upon 
a like duty every day.” 

‘ Are you sure of that?” said Lady Mac- 
ginnis, with a meaning smile. 

“Sure? Did you ask me such a question ?” 
said Jack, his heart beating against his side. 
“Yes, Lady Macginnis, I am sure.” 

‘ Ah! but we poor ladies know what your 
officers are. However, I suppose you have 
heard Lord de Grey has resigned the vice- 
royalty ?”’ 

Mytton heartily wished the vice-royalty at 
the bottom of the waves; he wished to resume 
the subject of love. 

‘ You must really see my new garden, Mr. 
Mytton ; so if you will remain here until I 
join you, I will show it to you; I only want to 
put a shawl and my cottage bonnet on—here 
is the New Monthly or the Globe to amuse you 
until my return,” said Lady Maeginnis. 

Mytton turned the matter over in his own 
mind; he had made an impression, there was 
no doubt; he looked down the lace of his 
trousers, and brushed up his hair and came to 
the conclusion he was a much better looking 
man than he had ever thought himself before. 
Lady Macginnis was in love with him ; on that 
point there was not a shadow of a doubt, in his 
opinion, but would she show it, or must he 
make the first advances, as Hamlet says, “Ay, 


there’s the rub.”’ 


* * * * * * 


‘ Now to business,” said Sir Richard to the 
sheriff, taking down a deal box. 

“ What ’s that for?’ said Macgregor. 

‘Simply to aid our business,” said Sir 
Richard, unlocking the box, and 
pair of pistols. 

‘€ Now listen to me, sir.” 

“I will,” said the sheriff, in abject tones. 

“These pistols alone, or nearly so, remain 
to me of a once fine fortune, now, alas ! gorged 


producing a 


by those land cormorants—Jews and bill-bro- 
kers. Not satisfied is Solomons with making 
me pay cent. per cent., not satisfied with pil- 
laging my property, not satisfied with insulting 
me, but to crown all, he sends a reptile like 
you to seize the subsistence of the next six 
months, backed as you are by soldiers. Sir! 
know then, by my own recklessness, by putting 
my faith in men I believed to be my friends, 
that has brought me to my present crisis, but 
not by dishonesty or fraud—my tenantry now 
owe me far, far beyond the amount of the bill 
you hold, but would I turn them from their 
hearths and homes, for their children to beg 
their bread or become meet subjects for the 
hulks? however—enough, here you sit until 
released by my orders—you shall then go un- 
molested, unhurt, but if you stir an inch it is 
at your peril. Moffat,”” he exclaimed, and a 
short stiff man with a bullet, bulldog head, 
entered, ‘‘ Guard Mr. Macgregor; should he 
attempt to stir, give him—”’ 

‘ A cold pill,’” growled Moffat, eyeing him 
under his shaggy eyebrows. 

‘Oh, Sir Richard! for pity’s sake, leave 
me not with that—that thing—I will be so 
quiet, mon. I won’t stir limb or leg. I 
won’t-2* 

‘ Won’t do what?” inquired Sir Richard. 

‘ Won’t say what I was going to say.” 

“Well, Sir Richard,” replied the sheriff, 
after a pause, ‘‘ suppose that velveteen gentle- 
man should fancy, fancy, I say, I moved, and 
just popped the cold pill into me, it would be 
culpable homicide, indeed it would, Sir Richard. 
Lock the door, bind me hand and foot, do any 
thing, but leave me to the mercy of that thing.” 

‘ Never fear,’’ said Sir Richard, as he left 
the room. 

And there the sheriff and keeper sat, the 


latter as Homer sings— 


Note him &ydon ue Em) oduct xvoous 
Eigwv N ehagoy xegaou, À Üygıorv, atya, 


the former, upon the tip end of his chair, pale, 
with perturbation and fear breaking forth at 
every pore. 

* * * 


* * * 


“T think she takes a precious long time put- 
ting on that cottage bonnet and shawl,” ex- 
claimed Mytton, as he turned over the con- 
cluding page of the New Monthly. “By 
everything that ’s beautiful, half past three ! ! 
Hush! I hear breathing—a gentle tap—the 
lady’s maid at two to one—French perhaps— 
love is the soul of a strapping dragoon—so I 
shall just take one kiss,” and he stole on tip- 
toe to the door, opened it, and bosh and clash 
he went headlong into the hall, over the pros- 
trate body of Sandy Macgregor ! 


Gs) 


| I had no control compelled me. 
| to ‘ the Caye,’ the entrance is guarded by a 


“Take that,” said Mytton, when he was 
once more upon his legs, administering a 
swinging box on the ear, “take that for caves- 
dropping.” 

‘ Mon aloive, I have feeling; weel mon, 
that ’s my ear, and I will make you pay for it, 
too. <A pretty kettle of fish you have got into 
by keeping the dragoons in the park.” 

‘* Where are the dragoons ?’’ inquired Myt- 
ton. 
“I dinna ken,’ replied the sheriff. 
“ Where is Sir Richard—Lady Macginnis ?”? 
“] dinna ken.” 
“ What the devil do you ‘ken?’ ” inquired 
Jack. 
“Why this, I have been caged up with a 
gay ugly body, cocking and uncocking a gay 
ugly body for twa hours. I have lost 800%. 
and ‚fees, and I varily believe, Sir Richard is 
one.”’ 
: “G!O!N! HE!” exclaimed Mytton, as a 
light suddenly broke out upon him. “ Why 
the d—1 didn’t you knock the ugly man down 
—cried murder—anything ?”? 
‘ Me knock the ugly beast down ? no, cap- 
tin, you may be a man o’war, I am one of 
peace. I’m nae si fond of knocking men 
down,” 
‘ My master’s compliments, and he desired 
me to give you this note,” said a footman. 
Mytton tore it open and read :— 


“ Dear Mytton,—Allow me to assure you 
that it is with feelings of sorrow, as far as you 
are concerned, that I am obliged to leave you 
in the sudden and unceremonious manner in 
which I have done ; circumstances over which 
I have gone 


natural barrier of rocks, which I have strength- 
ened by two Tipperary boys as sentinels; re- 
commend Mr. Macgregor not to follow ex- 
cept he wishes. to become the supper of the 
eagles. Accept the apologies of Lady Mac- 
ginnis and myself, together with the assurance 
that we shall at all times be delighted to see 
you at Castle Knock. Believe me, very truly 
yours, 

** RICHARD MACGINNIS. 

«30 past 2 p.m.” 


‘ Duped !”” exclaimed Macgregor, ‘and 
the stock and corn gone too—duped by an 
Lrishman !”’ 

‘ Duped !”’ reéchoed Mytton, in faint tones. 

But let us now turn our thoughts to the 
dragoons, whom we left piqueted in the park. 
Nearly opposite the lodge lived Terence 
O’Flarthy, who had an uncommonly handsome 
daughter, with long black ringlets and melting 


Sir Richard Macginnis and the Sheriff. 


Soft nothings into Miss O’Flarthy’s ear. 


turn his crownless hat. 


> 


brown eyes—so when Sergeant Fieldday had 
kept post over the piquet for some hour or so, 
he became weary, and to disperse his ennui 
strolled to Mr. O’Flarthy’s house to whisper 
Pres- 
ently, Corporal Canteen espied a snug little 
shebeen near the other lodge gate, and he 
thought he might just step over there and taste 
the quality of the whiskey. Thus, link by 
link was that chain of responsibility broken, 
so lauded by the greatest captain of our age, 
the Duke of Wellington. The soldiers followed 
the example of their superiors, and when Myt- 
ton returned he found the horses linked together 
in charge of a recruit. Tom Shrub, insensibly 
drunk, Blackwood, a Sheffield rough, swearing 
he would not go home till morning, while 
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Private O’Rourke swore “ Jack, Lieutenant | 


Jack, bedads, was a trump.” 

But the retreat to Fethard! Oh, for the 
talent and pencil of a Leech or a Brown! First 
rode Mytton on his black charger, heels down, 
in a hard gallop; then followed Macgregor, 
toes down, heels up, arms a-kimbo in a good 
round trot, while his dirty dressed subs would 
ride the soldiers’ troopers, ludicrously contrast- 
ing their gay trappings with the men’s patched 
coats, while one finished the picture by appro- 
priating a soldier’s helmet, giving him in re- 
In short, the whole 
road was strewed with relics of that day’s ad- 
venture. Napoleon’s retreat from Waterloo, 
or that of the Ten Thousand in ancient history, 


never equalled it. 
* * * * x x 


But let us drop the green eurtain, simply to 
rise it for the reprint ofthe London Gazette :— 


‘¢Cornet Waterloo, Quartre Bras Snooks to 


be lieutenant vice Mytton who retires.” 
New Monthly Magazine. 


WILKIE’S ‘‘RELLY.”’ 


Chantry and Wilkie were dining along with 
me, (Collins, R. A.) when the former, in his 
great kindness for Wilkie, ventured, as he said, 
to take him to task for his constant use of the 
word ‘‘redly,”’ (really,) when listening to any 
conversation in which he was much interested. 
“Now, for instance,’’ said Chantry, ‘‘suppose 
I was giving you an account of any interesting 
matter, you would constantly say, ‘‘ Melly!” 
“Relly !’’ exclaimed Wilkie immediately, with 
a look of the most perfect astonishment.—Life 


of Collins. 
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Memoirs of Citizen Caussidiere. 


MEMOIRS OF CITIZEN CAUSSIDIÈRE. 


Memoirs of Oitizen Caussidiére, ex-Prefect 
of Police, and Representative of the Peo- 
ple. Two vols. 


The true history of the famous February 
revolution will be a marvellous history when 
it comes to be written. Citizen Caussidiere 
offers his humble contribution to it in these 
two volumes. 

They are all about himself and very curious. 
The citizen takes no trouble to disguise his 
opinions, though he flings a decent veil over 
his acts now and then. He is a doughty speci- 
men of ared republican. Red is his favorite 
color from first to last. He had his sword 
fastened with a red sash when he was installed 
in the prefecture; he had a sabre with red 
knots by his side, and a red sash round his 
waist witha pistol stuck in it, on his first visit 
to the provisional government at the Hôtel de 
Ville. Girt with these red companions, at 
the first planting of a tree of liberty by his 
officers of police, he preached fraternity ‘‘ like 
a priest of the Redeemer.’’ Blue turned up 
with red was the color of his republican guard, 
though he grieves to have to record that the 
red was changed the other day to blue alto- 
gether. However, he consoles himself with 
the persuasion that it ‘* will become indispens- 
ably necessary to return to the red.” 

Citizen Caussidière’s greatest glory, before 
the revolution, was to have been ‘‘a brave 
conspirator.” As soon as the agitation about 
the reform dinners took a a formidable shape, 
he went rubbing his hands to the offices of the 


| Réforme newspaper, which he knew to be the 


head-quarters of a host of conspirators as brave 
as himself. 


“ The meeting which had the most influence 
on the turn of events was that convoked on 
the Monday evening in the bureaux of the 
‘“ Réforme.” At this meeting a hundred eiti- 
zens of tried courage and unflinching character 
loudly discussed the chances of a revolution. 
There were present Flocon, Baune, Etienne 
Arago, and all the Editorial staff of the jour- 
nal ; Caussidière, and other representatives of 
the secret societies ; Louis Blanc, Thoré, and 
other journalists of the same opinions ; Dele- 
eluze, of the “ Impartial du Nord ;”’ Pont, of 
the “ Haro de Caen,” and other provincial 
journalists: Lagrange, Rey, Albert, and a 
host cf brave conspirators and men well known 
in the different quartiers of Paris. 


ten o’clock d’Alton Shee and Ledru Rollin 
arrived from the meeting held at Lamartine’s, 
and made known. what had been decided upon 
there. The sitting was most animated. Some 
contented themselves with an energetie protest 
against the king’s ministers. 
that immediate preparations should be made to 
oppose force by force. The latter maintained 
that an insurrection was unavoidable, that one 
hundred thousand men well affected to the 
cause would present themselves in the morning 
in the public streets, and that such a splendid 
opportunity was not to be thrown away. The 
former feared a defeat, which the government 
would doubtless take advantage of, to crush by 
new and oppressive laws all possibility of meet- 
ings being held in future, all liberty of the 
press and propagandism, and the little that 
still remained of political rights and means of 
emancipation. It was, however, finally re- 
solved that each man should betake himself 
separately, and with his hands in his pockets, 


x 


Others urged | 


to the Place de la Madeleine, to watch the 


course of events, and to gain over public opin- 
ion against royalty. In case of an outbreak, 
each member was to repair immediately to the 
office of the ‘‘ Réforme,” to organize the move- 
ment with vigor, and to give it a republican 
character.’ ” 


What passed between the Monday and 
Thursday the reader knows, and the citizen 
throws no new light upon. But thence through 
this rapid march of events, till our amiable 
citizen, so often in the clutches of the law, 
found himself suddenly the law’s prime oflicer, 
the reader shall have a brief glimpse of what 
passed. The picture is somewhat vivid. 


‘ Like many others, I arrived at the Palais 
Royal with a musket in my hand, and after 
the Chateau d’ Kau had been carried by assault, 
I entered the Tuileries, astounded -at the 
feeble resistance that had been made by the 
defenders of royalty. Like others, I stopped 
before the steps of the throne, and my 
thoughts wandered to my poor brother, mur- 
dered at Lyons in 1834. OR 
leaving the Tuileries, I proceeded to the office 
of the ‘‘ Réforme’’ newspaper, where a great 
number of insurgents were appointing a goy- 
ernment. When those citizens who had been 
nominated for the provisional power installed 
themselves at the Hôtel de Ville, there were 


At about | still two important offices which demanded im- 


ag 


mediate attention, the direction of the Post 


Office, which was at once entrusted to Etienne 
Arago, and the Préfecture of Police. I pro- 
posed Baune for the Police department; he 
declined. Several other citizens likewise 
refused: All who were put in nomination, 
declined so difficult a post. Flocon and Baune 
then proposed me, in conjunction with Sobrier. 
At first I would not accept the offer; but the 
entreaties of the people, and the knowledge 
that I should have Sobrier for a colleague, 
induced me at last to accept it. ped 
proceeded to the Préfecture, accompanied by 
Sobrier and Cahaigne, without any accession 
of self-esteem, but also without any mistrust 
of myself. I gave my musket and my pistols 
to Sobrier and Cahaigne, who had already laid 
aside their arms, and only retained my sabre, 
which was fastened round my body by a red 
sash. It was the sword of honor of my father. 
I had a cap on my head, a coat all bespattered 
with mud, a pair of black trousers, and a pair 
of boots worn into holes from four-and-twenty 
hours’ incessant scrambling over barricades. 
I had about a hundred francs in my pocket. 
As I entered the principal court of 
the Préfecture with my two comrades, all was 
disorder and confusion. The ground was 
strewed with helmets, horses’ saddles, and 
military accoutrements. About 2,700 men, 
Municipal Guards and troops of the line, had 
just evacuated the Préfecture. A company 
of the 11th Legion alone appeared in any- 
thing like military order. It was the officers 
of this company, seconded by Adjutant Caron 
and M. Cartaret, who, to avoid a conflict, had 
induced the Municipal Guards and the line to 
withdraw. A great number of citizens, more 
or less armed, and still intoxicated by a suc- 
cess obtained without the effusion of bldod, 
were walking up and down the courts, shout- 
ing ‘Vive la liberté; ‘Vive la Répub- 
lique !’ and singing the Marseillaise’ hymn. 
The coup d’@il was extremely picturesque ; it 
had all the effect of the wildest dream! I 
requested the captain of the National Guard 
to call his men together; and in a short 
address I announced my provisional nomina- 
tion to the Préfecture, and exhorted all the 
citizens present to lend me their assistance 
towards the reéstablishment of order, and the 
providing against the most urgent demands of 
the moment. They promised with enthusiasm 
that they would do so, and kept their promise 
with zeal and intelligence. I then ascended, 
still accompanied by Sobrier and Cahaigne, to 
the apartments of the Secretary General, 
where I found only two employés and two 
bailiffs, who had remained at their posts. I 
remembered how often I had been ordered to 
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appear in that very room, when under a rigor- 


ous surveillance as condamné politique ; for 
the jealous watchfulness of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and of the Prefect himself was con- 
tinually excited by the reports of the secret 
police. 

It was with such reflections that I took 
possession of a hotel, from which, but a few 
hours previously, a warrant of arrest had been 
issued against me. I placed my sword upon 
a desk, Sobrier did the same with his pistols, 
and we set to work at once.”’ 


There is not a doubt of it. They lost no 
time. The citizen’s views, as he tells us, were 
to make the prefecture, which up to that time 
had only caused fear, ‘‘an instrument of con- 
ciliation and fraternity.’’ In other words, the 
prefecture, which had caught rascals till now, 
was now to let all the rascals loose. So our 
good citizen-prefect and his friend Sobrier 
organized their guard of Montagnards, turned 
up their blue with red, armed them, put great 
red sashes round their waists, and bade them 
wait their golden opportunity.  Caussidière’s 
own expression is, that this force was to give 
weight to his authority, and enable him ‘to 
avoid having recourse to violent measures ? in 
the execution of his orders. | 

Exactly so. There was to be no violence. 
To the violent, that is. The peaceable only 
were to be interfered with. Order was to be 
maintained by encouraging disorder. Brave 
conspirators were left free to organize plots; 
and if the plots tended to the glory of the 
republie, brave Montagnards were at hand to 
help them. In this way, even upon the 
showing of his book, we should have no diffi- 
culty in proving this good citizen Caussidiere’s 
direct complicity in all the successive attempts 
of March, April, May, and June. 

But we have hurried on too fast. We wish 
the reader to take a glimpse, in company with 
the citizen prefect, at the provisional govern- 
ment on the evening of the 26th February. 
The description is really a graphic one, and 
we dare say true enough. One is sorry to 
find the estimable Flocon falling sick so soon, 
but he has had the advantage of remaining at 
large in consequence, which is no doubt a 
consolatory reflection to him. One sees, with 
this ‘love of talk,” and this ‘‘ indispensable 
ereen cloth,” that there is no chance for poor 
Albert, who is quite out of his element; and 
even the ‘‘ magisterial dignity’ of the citizen 
prefect, though backed by pistol and sabre, 
must go home and dress itself before it can be 
fit for such too worshipful society. 


‘Whilst I was finding my way, as best I 
could, in this labyrinth of affairs of every 
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description, I only received indirect intelli- 
gence of what the Provisional Government 
was doing in its sittings at the Hôtel de Ville. 
I therefore resolved, on the evening of the 
26th February, to go and pay them a visit, so 
as to inform myself on various subjects. I set 
out, accompanied by a guard of twenty men. 
I had no time to change my dress, and had by 
my side my sabre with the red knots, a brace 
of pistols in my sash, and my fighting cap. 
We arrived at the balustrade in front of the 
Hôtel de Ville, through innumerable guards 


| and challenges of ‘Qui vive?’ and were 


obliged every moment to give the pass-word. 
I can compare the entrance of the Hôtel de 
Ville to nothing else than a bee-hive. An 
armed and turbulent crowd thronged the steps. 
Those under the peristyle were on duty, and 
continually drove back the crowd which stopped 
up the staircase. To obtain an entrance it 
was necessary to make a regular assault, and 
bring into play both elbows and shoulders, at 
the risk of losing a limb or two. I was 
obliged to leave my escort behind and to try 
and force my way, accompanied by my lieu- 
tenant only. Twice I was driven back with 
loss, but, thanks to my vigorous efforts and to 
my being recognized by some citizens, I suc- 
ceeded with my lieutenant, in reaching the 
staircase of the first story. The leader of the 
escort, whom I had taken in tow, was a 
sprightly student, who was all but stifled in 
the crush. The mass of armed and unarmed 
citizens that occasioned this confusion were 
there to see and hear what was going on; 
perhaps, also, to claim service at the Hôtel de 
Ville. It was the Tower of Babel on a small 
scale. If I did not lose one of my limbs in 
this rough passage, I lost one of my pistols. 
To save my amour-propre as Prefect, I have 
always endeavored to persuade myself that in 
the scuffle it fell out of my belt, but the fact 
is it was snatched out. J cannot say precisely 
at what moment; some honest citizen, doubt- 
less, who had no arms, was of opinion that I 
did not need two, and that like good brothers 
we ought to go shares. I was somewhat dis- 
concerted at it, as in critical moments like 
these a man is glad to have his weapons at 
hand. On the landing-place of the first floor 
I encountered similar obstacles to impede my 
progress to the Provisional Government. Its 
orders were so strict, that when one of its 
members presented himself alone, he had equal 
difficulties to contend against. The evening 
before, Citizen Ledru Rollin had been refused 
admittance, and it was with great difficulty 
that he rejoined his colleagues. Although the 
first floor swarmed with citizens and pupils of 
the Polytechnic School, the crowd was not so 


be firm, and oppose yourself energetically to | 
dense as below. In about an hour I at fast | 
reached the door of the council chamber. In | 
a long gallery, through which I had to pass, 
the printers of the ‘ Moviteur’ were busy | 
printing the decrees which left the council 
chamber. A somewhat disorderly activity was 
visible everywhere. Every man seemed aware | 
of the necessity of getting through his work 
as fast as possible. All the members of the | 
Provisional Government were seated round a | 
large table with the indispensable green cloth. 
General Thiard, Recurt, Flottard, and other 
citizens were also seated at the governmental | 
table. These gentlemen were literally buried 
alive in a heap of torn papers, which inun- | 
dated the floor of the room, and reached up to |: 
an ordinary man’s waist. A heavy and op- | 
pressive atmosphere weighed upon this assem- || 
bly. I approached a window which was half 
open, my sabre under my arm, and awaited 
the termination of a discussion that was going 
on. I thus was a witness how the affairs of | 
the Republican Government were managed. 
They commenced drawing up a decree, which 
was soon torn up, the fragments being sent to | 
increase the heap upon the floor, and then all 
was commenced over again. The warfare 
between the moderate and democratic parties 
existed there in full force. Flocon and Gar- 
nier Pages appeared to me the two most 
doughty champions, the one for energetic, the 
other for the most dilatory measures. I shall 
not relate word for word all that came to my 
ears, lest haply I should commit an error of 
memory. I shall only add, that a decree was 
under discussion; and that it was to be drawn 
up. It was quite evident that Flocon was 
dead beat from exertion ; and he soon fell sick, 
and lost that warm enthusiasm which animated 
him during the first days of the Revolution. 
He has repeatedly told me since, that they took 
a pleasure in working him to death; and this 
is much to be regretted for he might have 
been of essential service to the cause of the 
revolution. His opinions will doubtless again 
carry him fresh into the lists, but with the 
conviction that revolution is only possible with 
its originators, and that a man can only get on 
with his own fellows. Let him mark well that 
this advice is dictated by my head and by | 
my heart. Whilst I was looking on at this 
decree-making, Albert joined me at the win- 
dow, and said: ‘‘ Matters don’t go on well, 
here ; I look as if I was one too many. I 
feel greatly inclined to tender my resignation:”’ 
— “Do nothing of the sort,” I replied, ‘‘ un- 
less it is necessary to re&ommence the struggle. | 
The people must have in this Government 
representatives selected from their own body ; 
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any reactionary measures. The people have 
paid with their blood for the right of having 
| their own delegates here ; they are victorious, 
your power is consequently great; speak in 
| the name of the people, and you will be lis- 
tened to.” It was not from a sense of his own 
inferiority that Albert wished to retire, but he 
was hurt by the airs of superiority which some 
of his colleagues assumed towards him, who 
undervalued the intelligence and practical 
common sense of our friend. The love of talk 
ruled supreme there. . . . On leaving 
the Hôtel de Ville, I heard a pupil of the 
Polytechnic School observe to one of his com- 
| rades, pointing me out with his finger: ‘‘ There 

goes the Prefect of Police.” —"* Hum !” said 
the other, ‘‘ quelle tournure !”” The fact is, 
my appearance was certainly singular enough. 
My clothes were bespattered and torn, and 
my face was flushed from. many nights passed 
without sleep. My sabre isa large one, the 
blade as broad as a man’s hand; I had a red 
sash round my waist, with a pistol stuck in it: 
add to which, a height of five feet ten inches, 
French measure, and my appearance may be 
easily concluded to have been decidedly eccen- 
tric. On my return to the Préfecture, I 
immediately ordered fresh linen to be brought 
me, and achange of clothes, that I might not 
compromise my magisterial dignity, the more 
so as [am of opinion that a man should al- 
ways be as well dressed as possible.” 


A day or so afterwards came the question of 
the ministry of labor, and with it a violent 
discussion in the Hôtel de Ville. The citizen 
again describes graphically, and though he was 
not present, we believe veraciously. 


“The people were not satisfied with a simple 
declaration of the rights of labor, but desired 
to see it put into practice immediately. The 
different trades, with banners bearing for a de- 
| vice, “ Zgalité, abolition de l'exploitation de 
l’homme par l’homme,” (No living upon other 
men’s labor,) presented themselves at the 
Hôtel de Ville. Their delegates, on being 
admitted, demanded the establishment of a 
ministry of labor, that is to say, a ministry of 
progress. The people were waiting below, 
with muskets in their hands, in a calm but de- 
termined attitude. The council entered upon 
the discussion at once. MM. Garnier Pages 
and Lamartine spoke with extreme violence 
against the claims of the workmen, and en- 
trenched themselves behind a general reserve, 
seeking to blink the great question at issue. 
They maintained that the Provisional Govern- 
ment should carefully avoid solving any ques- 
tion whatsoever ; that it had neither the right, 
the duty, nor the power to do anything; that 


everything was to be referred to the decisions 
of the National Assembly, and that their fune- | 
tions ought to be restricted to the simple du- 
ties of a commissary of police. Louis Blane, | 
on the other hand, contended that it was their | 
duty to reform the old system with the least 
possible delay, and to establish at once the 
political and social revolution ; that the future | 
Assembly would act when it had met, but 
that the authority with which they had been 
invested by the people conferred upon them 
the constituted power; that the Revolution 
was made by and for the working classes, and 
that their first step should be to proclaim the 
abolition of the proletariat, and to establish 
the most important ministry of the Republie— 
the Ministry of Labor. He moreover tendered 
his resignation if the wishes of the people were 
not complied with. M. Arago, turning to- 
wards his young colleague, addressed him as 
follows :—‘‘ Who has fulfilled the duties of a 
father towards you? I entreat you, in the 
name of my white hairs, to renounce this idea 
of the organization of labor. Do not separate 
yourself from the Provisional Government. 
Do you wish us all to have our throats cut ?”’ 
The people all this time were awaiting below 
stairs the reply of their dictators. MM. Gar- 
nier Pages and Marrast had withdrawn to a 
corner of the room, where they concocted to- 
gether a sort of evasive concession, which 
doubtless appeared to them of little conse- 
quence. ‘‘ Instead of a ministry,”’ said one of 
them, ‘‘let us establish a commission of inquiry, 
which will examine into the question, and ap- 
pease the people. A. ministry implies action 
—a special commission simply prepares mate- 
rials for the future.” The presidency of this 
commission—without power, without a budget, 
or any available means—was offered to Louis 
Blane. He stoutly refused it, insisting that 
attention should be paid to the demands of the 
people. M. Arago repeated his prayer over 
again, and offered himself as vice president. 
M. Marrast offered a palace; Louis Blane 
still refused ; and the people below grew im- 
patient, and made the but-ends of their mus- 
kets resound on the pavement. The other 
members interposed ; and it was finally decid- 
ed to establish a commission of workmen, to 
sit in the Palace of the Luxembourg, with 
Louis Blane for president, and Albert the 
workman for vice-president.” 


Of the workshops that were the result there 
is also a curious notice, to which we append 
some illustrative anecdotes from a dinner at 
M. Crémieux’s. 


‘Louis Blanc was always strenuously opposed 
to these workshops, which employed fifteen 
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thousand men at useless embankments: his 
opposition, however, has not prevented the 
responsibility of the national workshops being 
thrown, most unjustly, upon his shoulders. 
He was also accused of living sumptuously at 
the Palace of the Luxembourg, notwithstand- 
ing that his expenses were so small that M. 
Garnier Pages thought fit to address some 
observations to him and Albert, on what he 
styled their parsimony. Neither of them spent, 
in truth, more than two francs and a half for 
their dinner. “It has the appearance of a 
reflection upon your colleagues,’ said M. 
Garnier Pagès, ‘and on the expenses they 
are obliged to incur.” “It is very well for 
you and your colleagues, who receive bankers 
and millionaires as guests at your table,’’ Louis 
Blanc is reported to have replied, ‘ to enter- 
tain them handsomely; but I—constantly 
with workmen sitting opposite to me, who 
often stand in need of the common necessaries 
of life, —T could not, without insulting their 
misery, make a display of a sumptuous table.” 
A few days before the elections, I was invited 
to a dinner at M. Crémieux’s, where I found 
MM. Lamoricière, Bedeau, Etienne Arago, 
Louis Blane, and Albert. I said to the last, 
that M. Grandmesnil had complained of the 
bad fare of the Luxembourg, asserting that the 
employés kept a far better table. “It is 
true,” replied Albert, ‘we endeavor to live 
as simply as possibie ; we could not find it in 
our hearts to live sumptuously when the people 
are suffering.” This incident reminds me of 
another. At this very same dinner at M. 
Crémieux’s a great deal was said about the 
days of February. Etienne Arago addressed 
Lamoricière respecting the affair of the Palais 
Royal. The (General avowed that he was 
then in the most critical position, and that if 
it had not been for the timely assistance of 
Etienne Arago he might have fared badly. 
A great deal was said about the chances of 
that day, and Lamoricière observed, —‘* Mat- 
ters would not have taken the turn they did, 
if I had not met with so much hesitation at 
Court.” He then told how, on the 24th of 


February, at about eleven o’clock in the morn- | 


ing, he waited upon the King to receive his 
orders. His Majesty seemed much cast down, 
and referred him to the Duke of Nemours. 
The future regent, more undecided and more 
terrified than the King, refused to have re- 
course to any extraordinary measures. It was 
this want of instructions that paralyzed the 
zeal of the General. “ All the zeal in the 
world would have been of no avail,’’ returned 
Albert. ‘ Everything was prepared for suc- 
cess. The secret societies would have stirred 
up the military population of Paris. After 
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the massacre on the Boulevard des Capucines, 
the insurgents were determined to conquer or 
die. The soldiers of Louis-Philippe, in case 
of a dearly bought victory, would have had to 
walk over corpses and ruins.” I supported 
Albert’s opinion. After what I myself had 
been a witness to, the issue could not have 
been doubtful. Ifthe struggle had been pro- 
longed for a few days more, it would only have 
tended to establish the pilin Sind oy of the 
people on a firmer basis.” 


Citizen Caussidière has now but a melan- 
choly satisfaction in indulging the rapture with 
which these first days of the republic had inspir- 
ed him. ‘Sad illusions!” as he remarks of 
them, ‘‘ too soon destroyed.”’ 


“The bourgeoisie seemed inclined to make 
concessions to the ‘‘ droit de la blouse.” Evil 
passions were on the decrease. Paris had a 
certain festive air about it ; some of the theatres 
presented patriotic plays; the song of the Mar- 
seillaise repeated night after night at the Théa- 
tre National, by the energetie talent of Made- 
moiselle Rachel, excited a holy enthusiasm. 
The people were invited as guests to behold 
the masterpieces of Corneille and of Voltaire. 
It may be said that never did the Théâtre Na- 
tional boast of a more attentive or better- 
conducted audience. It was the least that 
could be done to mitigate their sufferings by a 
few hours of honest and elevating amusement. 
The song of the Girondins blending with the 
Chant des Montagnards, was like the pro- 
phetic announcement of the fusion of all inte- 
rests, of all shades of opinion, which in its 
action was to destroy, for long years to come, 
all feelings of hatred and enmity. Paris 
breathed freely. Trees of liberty were planted 
in every district. The bourgeoisie, the Nation- 
al Guard, and the workmen, figured in these 
processions. ‘The clergy were always invited 
to attend, and speak words of peace and of 
conciliation. Bands of military music and 
choral singers added to the splendor of these 
popular ceremonies. It seemed as if the tree 
of liberty was never more to be sprinkled with 
blood. Sad illusions, too soon destroyed ! 
The Préfecture of Police inaugurated one of the 
first trees of liberty. My speech to the en- 
thusiastie multitude that crowded around’ me, 
if not spoken in set phrases and choice senten- 
ces, came directly from my heart. Like the 
priest of the Redeemer, I also preached fra- 
ternity, that I might assure them that the Pré- 
fecture, formerly a place of terror to the peo- 
ple, was henceforth the sanctuary of permanent 
justice, and could in future inspire fear only 
in those who should break the laws of the 
land. The most ardent indications of sympa- 
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thy, the decpest emotions and promises of fra- 
ternity, hailed my words. Those men of the 
barricades swore, with tears in their eyes, to 
| contribute towards the police of conciliation I 
was endeavoring to establish, and they encour- 
aged me in the fulfilment of the duties impos- 
ed upon me by my sense of duty and the pub- 
lie exigencies. A few days afterwards I was 
invited to attend with a detachment of Mon- 
tagnards the planting of a tree of liberty in the 
court yard of the Opera House. The:orches- 
tra and choruses of this theatre were assembled, 
and performed various patriotic airs during the 
ceremony. The clergy had been invited to 
bestow their blessing upon the tree. A nu- 
merous and brilliant company, grouped in the 
windows of the surrounding houses, formed a 
rich frame to the scene in the court-yard. <A 
portion of the enclosure was occupied by a 
detachment of National Guards and my Mon- 
tagnards, who had made themselves a little 
less warlike in appearance than usual. Ledru 
Rollin, at that time Minister of the Interior, 
made a speech in praise of the arts, and on the 
necessity of their coöperating in the work of the 
Republic, a speech which was loudly applaud- 
ed, and followed by the chorus of the Giron- 
dins. Desirous of addressing the assembly 
likewise, I did so, and commenced as follows: 
‘ Apres la Gironde, la Montagne ;’ ‘ After 
the Gironde, the Mountain.’ ”’ 


It is but bare justice to the citizen prefect 
to add that the non-arrival of the Mountain 
was no fault of his. He did hisbest. It was 
himself, he tells us, who arranged the demon- 
stration of a hundred thousand men on the 
17th March; that “ great but pacific step,” 
which was to ‘‘ annihilate the enemies of equal- 
ity.” But to say the truth of our excellent 
citizen prefect, though this measure was to be 
an ostensible adhesion to the acts of the pro- 
visional government, he had by this time, he 
frankly avows, no more hope of good from that 
quarter. After Lamartine’s famous circular, 
despair seized upon his patriot heart. The 
revolution, not being propagandist, was lost. 
The peacemongers were the traitors. 
“ we” who took the revolutionary initiative, 
exclaims the ardent magistrate! It was ‘‘ our”? 
task, therefore, to universalize democratic prin- 
ciples! “ A million of armed citizens would 
have risen as one man to enfranchise all the 
nations!’’ What a chance we lost in this 
unlucky England of ours. 

But imagine such a firebrand in charge of 
the crime of Paris. imagine the circumstances 
and the men that placed him in such a charge, 
and found or supposed it necessary to keep him 
there. In vain they made feints to get rid of 


Tt was 


him, and very naturally it became matter of 
vast enjoyment to citizen Caussidière to observe 


these abortive efforts to oust him and his 


guard,—‘‘ humble. but faithful,’ like Sir 
Robert Peel’s celebrated steed. Citizen Gar- 
nier Pages went one day with citizen Recurt 
to serve a sort of ejectment upon him, but the 
Montagnards soon frightened them off! 


‘ Before leaving, Garnier Pages, perceiving 
what effect his visit had made, and fearing lest 
the Montagnards should smell a rat, as regarded 
his democratic views, endeavored to reinstate 
himself in their good opinion, by one of those 
strange speeches which he alone has the happy 
art of making. ‘My son,’ he said to them, 
‘my own son is a grocer’s boy in the Rue de 
la Verrerie! the son of your mayor a grocer’s 
shop-boy!!! Weare all of us workmen; my 
son is a workman in the grocery line !—’ 
Here he stopped short; whether that he was 
too much overcome by emotion to continue his 
speech, or whether the smile visible on the 
countenances of his audience warned him that 
he was on the wrong tack, I do not know. He 
perceived, however, that it would be dangerous 
to dismiss me at that moment, and he joined 
Recurt in solicitations to me to remain in office. 
I consented.”’ 


There are some other good stories about 
Garnier Pages—as at one of the early popular 
manifestations— 


‘ Whilst these cries were uttered of ‘ Down 
with the Communists,’ the cortege, as it 
passed, shouted ‘ Long life to the democratic 
Republic ! long life to Louis Blanc! long life 
to Ledru Rollin!” M. Garnier Pages, who 
has always had a most unhappy passion for 
popularity, slipped in between his two col- 
leagues, who were thus cheered by the people, 
and passed his arm through that of Ledru 
Rollin. The latter attempted to shake him 
off. 

« How, mon bon, will you not give me your 
arm? said Garnier Pages. ‘If you ‘gave 
me your hand oftener at the council table,’ 
replied Ledru Rollin, ‘you would have a 
better claim to my arm in public.’ ”’ 


At last came the eve of the ever memorable 
fifteenth of May, which we shall leave the cit- 
izen to describe in his own amusing way. It 
is to be observed throughout the book, that 
whenever he has organized any mischief that 
only waits explosion, be becomes very unwell, 
betakes himself to bed, and suffers from evil 
presentiments. 


“ Soubrier, still faneying himself in danger of 


an attack from the reactionists, armed all the 
men employed on his journal, who, with him- 
self, adopted a blouse and a red sash, like the 
Montagnards. His journal, ‘ La Commune,’ 
denounced all the intrigues of the royalists ; 
and the name of Sobrier was always to be found 
at the bottom of leaders too piquant for many 
palates. He became the object of complaint 
of all the fearful; and afterwards they took 
ample revenge for the alarm he caused them. 
On the eve of the 15th of May, he came to see 
me. I was in bed, very unwell, and suffering 
moreover from evil presentiments. Monier 
and Bobe, both secretaries at the Préfecture, 
were at my bedside. Sobrier reproached me 
with not having seen that it was the object of 
the reactionists to disarm us. After exchanging 
a few words, he told me that he purposed being 
present at the demonstration of the morrow ; 
that all would pass over quietly, and that he 
and his followers were most peaceably inclined ; 
the object of the demonstration being simply to 
prove to the Assembly that the people desired 
an intervention in favor of Poland. I explain- 
ed to him, as also to others who called upon 
me in the course of the evening, the immense 
responsibility that would fall upon the leaders 
of the demonstration if any unforeseen disturb- 
ances should give it a different character. He 
left me, reiterating promises of the most assuring 
nature. On the morrow, he was one of those 
who entered the hall, and was seen quite close 
to the President. Had he altered his mind ? 
or was he carried along by the popular excite- 
ment? It is not for me to say.” 


So when the days of June came. He knew 
nothing of what had been agitating Paris for a 
number of days till he heard of it at the Nation- 
al Assembly. He had withdrawn to a friend’s 
house quite away from the scene of action, and 
had been busying himself, in the most innocent 
way imaginable, with getting well as fast as he 
could, and with the study of some questions 
he was going to bring forward,—when the dis- 
turbance fell quite like a thunderbolt on this 
amazed ex-prefect ! 


‘It was in the hall of the Assembly that I 
was informed, that the temper of the public 
mind, which had agitated Paris for some days 
past, had taken the shape of an outbreak, for 
I no longer lived in the centre of the city, but 
had withdrawn to the house of a friend near 
the Barrière de l’Etoile, to accelerate my con- 
valescence, and to devote myself to the study 
of certain questions which I had proposed 
bringing forward.” ‘ 
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had come and passed, and its results were 
stated to the National Assembly, marvellously 
was it declared that the ex-prefect had posi- 
tively implicated himself, and must be put on 
his defence! A sorry exhibition he made 
thereupon, but which he thus characteristically 
accounts for. 


““ The continuous state of exeitement in which 
I had been living for the last- week, with 
twelve hours of a fatiguing debate, had super- 
induced a complete moral prostration within 
me. Anger and disgust sueceeded each other 
rapidly in my mind. I had often mentally 
gone through all the accusations brought 
against me, and yet when I was in the tribune 
my memory failed me; an invincible drowsi- 
ness came over me, and I felt the utmost in- 
difference to everything around. A prey to a 
kind of temporary hallucination, I thought I 
beheld in that Assembly a tribunal of the In- 
quisition. The semi-obseurity which pervaded 
the hall, a heavy atmosphere, and faces pale 
from fatigue, increased the deception. I me- 
chanically commenced reading the enormous 
bundle of papers I had in my hand, which 
certainly deserved a better reader. I could 
scarcely see the writing, and I endeavored to 
shake off the sort of stupor.that was stealing 
over me. At this moment, when my memory 
is clear, I remember that on this occasion I 
was drawling through my narrative as a priest 
would his breviary. I kept apostrophizing my- 
self all the time, as follows: “ Thy family and 
thy friends are in a state of anxiety ; throw away 
those papers, and speak out like a man :—a 
bold, unpremeditated speech will have a better 
effect than this drawling narrative.” In fact, 
once or.twice I stopped reading, and by a few 
energetic words gained for a moment the atten- 
tion of the Assembly ; but I soon fell back 
into the torpor that enthralled me, and resumed 
the interminable manuscript. I suffered terri- 
bly that night. When I think of the success 
some of my speeches have obtained under cer- 
tain circumstances, I ask myself how it hap- 
pened, that with so much to say, I did not, 
according to my own estimation, act up to the 
exegencies of the case. Opium and fatigue 
had paralyzed my powers.”’ 


Perhaps we have quoted enough: but a few 
anecdotes of the mysteries of the prefecture will 
probably amuse the reader. 


SECRET AGENTS. 


‘ A secret agent had instructions to ar- 
rest an individual, who was said to be very 
dexterous, and difficult to catch. The agent | 


Notwithstanding, when the time of inquiry | managed however to get hold of him, and got 


| him into a cab. As he searched his pockets 
in vain for a piece of coin to pay the coachman 
beforehand, the prisoner offered his purse, 
saying that he would put it down in his bill of 
expenses. ‘What do you mean? asked the 
astonished agent. ‘It’s simple enough,’ re- 
plied the other ; ‘like yourself I am an agent, 
and my outlays are made good to me at the end 
of every month.’ Anexplanation took place 
| before the proper quarters, and the warrant 
was annulled: the two spies, astounded at 
having mutually arrested each other, went and 
had a breakfast together at the expense of the 
state. 


A SPY. 


Charles Marchal, arrested after the events 
of the 15th of May, was brought before M. 
Crémieux, and set at liberty on his denial that 
he acted asa spy. He wasalwaysto be found 
in the Salle des Pas Perdus, and entered 
familiarly into every conversation. One day 
he came up to me, desirous to enter into con- 
versation. “You are Charles Marchal?” I 
said. “I am,” he replied. ‘You are num- 
ber 580. Be off then as soon as possible.” 
I warned M. La Rochejaquelin, two or three 
days afterwards, to be on his guard against the 
officiousness of this amiable citizen, who en- 
deavored to pump and then to betray him. 
Under Louis Philippe, Charles Marchal ten- 
dered his services to M. Delessert, then Prefect 
of Police. He offered to assassinate the Duke 
of Bordeaux for a million of francs. ‘Lama 
man,” he writes, “of good education and 
engaging manners ; I shall live in grand style 
— on an aristocratic scale — and shall get in- 
troduced to him. I shall by degrees become 
intimate with him. Opportunity and my own 
courage will do the rest.” On the margin of 
this letter I read the following note in the hand- 
writing of M. Delessert :—‘‘If this villain re- 
peats his demand, have him arrested immediate- 
ly.”” My reason for making this revelation is, 
| that Charles Marchal had the impudence to 
solicit the post of secretary at the Prefecture, 
and to demand a pension from the National 
Assembly on the plea of having been im- 
prisoned for political offences, and for having 
rendered services to the cause of the republic. 

It is true that he was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for publishing a pamphlet against Louis- 
Philippe, but his trial proved that he was in 
the pay of the Court. ‘This attack against his 
royal protector originated in a refusal to give 
him a sum of money he had demanded. 


A WARNING NEGLECTED. 


In 1835, at the time of Fieschi’s attempt, a 
letter of very solid appearance was thrown 
aside by the Prefect as not worth reading? 
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That letter was written by Boireau, one of 
Fieschi’s accomplices, and pointed out the in- 
dividuals, the means that were to be employed, 
and the very house in which the infernal ma- 
chine was placed. The letter was received on 
the eve of the design. It is evident, that if 
that letter had been read, measures would have 
been taken to prevent the attempt. This letter 
was found long afterwards, after Boireau had 
made his confession in prison, and it saved his 
life, Louis-Philippe having granted him a 
pardon. . | 


Of course we have plenty of detail in the 
book about Dela Hodde, and his affairs; about 
the citizen prefect’s share in the Risquons Tout, 
his determined attitude with his guardsin May, 
and his parting from his brave Montagnards 
(who were all engaged in June) ; about his 
love for Sobrier, Barbes, and other worthies of 
that class ; about his services to his country in 
the maintenance of ‘‘external order with in- 
ternal disorder,” as he whimsically phrases it; 
and about the exalted hopes which he still en- 
tertains of a republic as red asa republic ought 
to be. We need not longer detain the reader, 

The book is curious as a specimen of the sort 
of people that will always, in more or less num- 
bers, rise to the surface in every great revolu- 
tion, and be visible there for some brief space. 
Only M. Caussidière seems a more than or- 
dinarily vulgar and coarse pretender (though 
with all his love of equality he boasts of hav- 
ing been ‘held at the baptismal font by the 
Archduke John Ferdinand of Austria and the 
Empress Beatrice”), and it is astounding to 
think that Lamartine could have countenanced 
such an instrument, and even continued to show 
him favor when his drifts and schemes had 
been openly exposed.—Æxaminer. 


Pompry’s Prrrar. — This is a graceful 
column of the Corinthian order, standing in 
an isolated position on an eminence, and itself || 
(including the pedestal and capital) nearly 
100 feet in height. The shaft is of red gran- 
ite, hard as iron: the pedestal, if I remember | 
rightly, of sandstone. Whether the column 
ever belonged to any building, or what was its 
original purpose, appears doubtful: Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson believes that it supported a 
statue, and this is perhaps the most probable 
hypothesis, as its dimensions are much larger 
than those ordinarily found in Greek buildings. 
‘ Pompey’s Pillar’’ is a misnomer, for Wil- 
kinson, who was born to unravel Egyptian | 
riddles, has succeeded in deciphering the 
Greek inscription at its base, by which it 
appears that it was reared by Publius, pre- 
fect of Egypt, in honor of Diocletian. 
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Forty Days in the Desert. By the author of 
“Walks about Jerusalem.” 


The author ofthis interesting volume isalready 
favorably known to the publie, both through 
his pencil and pen. ‘‘Walks about Jerusalem”? 
is a popular book ; with a subject that has been 
so often ably handled, that it now is difficult 
to render popular: There is no part of the 
world of which fuller and and better accounts 
have been published than of Palestine. Ithas 
therefore become dangerous ground, but the 
work to which we refer has achieved populari- 
ty. The author is an enthusiast. Every man 
who expects to write a good book on Eastern 
affairs must be an enthusiast. A dull though 
an able statistician would make nothing of Da- 
mascus. He would break down utterly in Pe- 
tra— would find Beyrout even yet the most in- 
teresting port on his journey— would hasten to 
Smyrna to inquire after figs — to Constantino- 
ple to learn the state of the Sultan’s finances 
—or to Alexandria for a note of the Pasha’s 
last shipment of cotton. The Mediterranean 
is this author’s favorite sea, the Nile his pet 
river. Ofthe former he says :— 

‘What a halo seems to hang over the shores 
of the Mediterranean ! such as invests no other 
place on earth. The empires, whose revolu- 
tions fill the stirring page of history, from its 
dawning light down to modern times, are all 
around ; some, as Tyre and Carthage, having 
indeed utterly perished ; but others, like Egypt, 
leaving behind a glorious legacy of monument- 
al records. Where can we wander in this 
beautiful sea, without being reminded of the 
great and the good of past ages? Our foot- 
steps are ever in the tract of sages and poets, 
of prophets and apostles, or of Him who is 
greater than all.’ 


The details of preparation for a journey from 
Cairo through the wilderness, or anywhere else, 
are now so well known that we pass them by, 
as does the author, quietly. We should re- 
mark that the volume abounds with beautiful 
illustrations, of which the first is Cairo. The 
party started on the 1st October, not of the 
last October, but, we presume, the one imme- 
diately preceding it. Their route was that of 
the overland mail to Suez, and, therefore, as 
| far as that town, though in, they seemed not to 
be of, the desert ; for, in some respects, Egypt 
| has again become a highway of the nations. 


Forty Days in the Desert. 


FORTY DAYS IN THE DESERT. 


On the second day of the journey the author 
writes what would seem absurd, if we forget 
that he was an experienced traveller, who had 
been ere then in the desert :— 


‘What most surprised me was the elasticity 


of spirits I generally experienced in the wil- | 


derness. The dry pure air probably had much 
to do with this. Sometimes the sense of free 
movement over the boundless expanse was in- 


describably and wildly ecstatic; in general the | 


incidents of our little caravan seemed sufficient 
stimulus, and a universal cheerfulness prevail- 
ed among us in those hours of dawn.” 


When the sun was up, they felt the miseries 
of thirst in the desert, and the water was always 
bad. The evidence of this witness regarding 
the wilderness corresponds exactly with that of 
previous travellers. He says: 


“There is a terrible and triumphal power of 
the sun upon this wide region of sterility and 
death, like that ofa despot over a realm blight- 
ed by his destructive sway; no trace of ver- 
dure is there but the stunted shrubs, which 
struggle at wide intervals about the sandy bed 
of some dried watercourse ; no sign of living 
thing but the burrow of the rat, the slimy trail 
of the serpent, or the carcase of the camel who 
makes his grave as well as his home in the wil- 
derness, met within every stage of decay, from 
the moment when the vultures have but just 
fleshed their beaks in his fallen corpse, till, 
stripped of every integument, the wind whistles 
through the ghastly framework of his naked ribs, 
and his bones falling asunder and bleached by 
heat and wind, serve to mark the appointed 
track upon which his strength was spent.” 


Esypt is still under the curse of vermin.— 
Miss Martineau complained sadly of their an- 
noyance. Messrs. Irby and Mangles were 
hunted by them wherever they turned. This 
author folded his own sheets, spread his carpet, 
kept the Arabs at a distance, and enjoyed an 
entire exemption from all the plagues. 

The party reached Suez at the same time 
with the steamer which brought the Overland 
Mail from Bombay. The arrival offered the 
traveller an opportunity of gathering up his own 
stray thoughts of home. He had been struck 
with the respect paid to the name of his coun- 
try in the desert, and in the sickly travellers 
by the caravan he saw part of the prize. It was 
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only a small portion of the value that the Bom- 
bay steamer could bring if it had been a float- 
ing hospital, freighted only with the sick. 

He mentions one sad case—but cases ofthat 
nature are of daily occurrence. The sacrifices 
that England asks her children to make are 
often very keen. The officer dying on the pas- 
sage home was only one of many who have 
ruined health without obtaining fortune in the 
service of their country :— 


“It was after my return from the desert, 
myself broken in health, when standing on the 
deck of the small steamer which plies from 
Cairo to Alexandria, that an old medical friend, 
residing in the former place, came on board 
with a. patient, a young officer, to whom he 
begged me to render any attentions in my pow- 
er. ‘He may die,’ observed he, ‘at any mo- 
ment;’ and when I saw him borne down stairs, 
I much questioned whether he would reach 
Alexandria alive. I found that he had been 
some years in India, though young, and had 
already returned home once for the benefit of 
his health ; but scarcely had he again set foot 
on the fatal shore of Hindostan ere he was 
warned to return instantly if he would save his 
life. He had been but four months absent from 
England, when thus, with death in his looks, 
and unable to move without the assistance of 
two men, he was fighting his way back again. 
He had left Bombay without a servant ; on his 
arrival at Suez was unable to proceed, linger- 
ing for a fortnight in its wretched hotel ; then, 
with a desperate effort, he got across to Cairo, 
where he had been under the care of my friend 
for another fourteen days. He had been get- 
ting all this while gradually worse, bug his 
| spirit was unbroken—the desert, he said, was 
behind him, and every day would bring him 
nearer to his mother, who was anxiously ex- 
pecting him ; ‘and then,’ he said, kdly press- 
| ing my hand, ‘you must come and see me.’— 
But that meeting will never happen on this 
side of the grave. Little know the sons of the 
desert, who look with awe upon the power of 


England, of the sacrifices by which it is pur- 
chased.”? 


The ruling passion was strong to the last. 
The young officer’s ‘‘You must come and see 
me’’ was an evidence of the strength of hope 
in his mind. The tourist’s description of the 
homeward mail and its passengers is not calcu- 
lated to allure people to India. Such state- 


ments make one regret less the monopoly of 
the East India Company, which is still sufh- 
ciently powerful to throw a blight over the 
prospects of those Europeans who would at- 
tempt to settle in India without the influence of 
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their shadow ; but until India be colonized* to 
some extent, and especially in those districts 
that may be regarded as the backbone of that 
vast country, and which are not deleterious to 
Europeans, its affairs cannot be well adminis- 
tered, and its value cannot be fully understood. 
The Overland Mail is not, we suspect, an ad- 
vantageous discovery for invalids. The voyage 
from Bombay to Suez is long, but the vessel is 
generally crowded. Across the desert must be 
bad. Cairo, to the sick, can only be an in- 
tolerable bore. The Nile will have few charms 
forthem. They would not give one glimpse of 
the cliffs of Dover for all the Pyramids. The 
reémbarkation at Alexandria again in a crowd- 
ed steamer is another welcome annoyance ; 
but still, to the sick, it isannoying. ‘Lhere is 
a great change in all these matters from the 
quiet ship and the sea-breeze of the old but 
long passage round the Cape. 


“We halted a moment to give our camels a 
little brackish water at the well of Suez; and, 
as we proceeded towards the town, encounter- 
ed a file of those old-fashioned carriers, laden 
as described, who may find, some of these days, 
their occupation gone, by the construction of a 
railroad, or the revival, at least, of the canal of 
the old Esyptian kings. Next issued forth 
several of the light vans in which the passen- 
gers are conveyed to Cairo, their Arab drivers 
furiously cracking their whips, and urging 
along the slight but sinewy horses at top speed 
over the gravel. From beneath the awnings 
which shaded these carriages peeped forth faces, 
from which, for the most part, all trace of the 
rose of England had for ever vanished ; pale 
women with sickly children, tended by dusky 
Indian ayahs, bronzed and sinewy-looking men, 
too, negligent in costume and indifferent in 
look, but with all that calm hauteur which 
cleaves to the masters of the world, some of 
whom indeed, appeared to be seasoned to the 
climate ; while others, stricken by its fatal in- 
fluence, seemed hurrying home but to die, or 
drag out the remainder of a life robbed of that 
elasticity of nerves and spirits which alone can 
render it desirable—with whom to reach once 
more the chalk cliffs of England, and to breathe 
again the air of her green fields, is the one ab- 
sorbing feeling.” 


The meeting with the Overland Mail was 
only an incident in the desert, to the tourist 
who went out there not to meet the living, but 
to seek and study the memorials of the dead. 
In returning, a month afterwards, to Cairo, he 
met another overland mail—one of a far more 
melancholy character—the caravan of pilgrims 
from Cairo to Mecca, across the desert. The 
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one line of communication is increasing daily. 
The other is yearly falling away. The time 
will come when a daily overland mail will pass 
over the desert’s neck from Cairo to Suez, and 

| from Suez to Cairo. It is equally probable 
that by that time the mail from Cairo to Mecca 
will have been abandoned—the zeal of the 
Moslem for their own faith is yearly setting 
more into a mere traditional formality, without 
effecting any change in their mind favorable 
to a better system. 

In the neighborhood of Suez the traveller 
endeavored to trace the progress of another, 
a long past, and a far greater caravan, that 
crossed the desert from Heypt. A considera- 
ble portion of this part of the work is occupied 
with elaborate, and to us interesting, state- 
ments regarding the exodus of the Israelites 
from Egypt. The map of the country, and 
the plan of the supposed route, will be highly 
useful to the student of biblical literature.— 
For a number of days the traveller, with his 
small party of Bedouins, traced the presumed 
route of the Israelites after the Red Sea had 
been opened to afford them a passage, and its 
receding waters had closed upon their foes. — 
Their route, from the statement in the Old 
Testament, was generally recognized by him 
without much difficulty. Their passage was a 
great event, for it impressed names on places 
and wells in the desert that have never since 
been changed. As the party approached Sinai 
and the Serbel, the country which had been 
over all the route necessarily solemn from its 
very loneliness, became wilder and sterner in 
its features. 


«We had now entered the point of transition 
from the sandstone to the granite region. — 
There was a stern oppressive grandeur in the 
long, narrow, winding valleys, with their dark 
and awful walls towering abrupt on either hand, 
without a sound or sign of living thing; no 
vegetation relieved the sandy depths of the de- 
file, except the solitary acacia trees, which, 
though rugged and fenced with long sharp 
spines, by which my feet and hands have often 
been torn, I learned to love, for its delicate 
white blossoms, and still more for their ex- 
quisitely fragrant scent, which I think unsur- 
passed by that of any other flower, and which, 
especially in the desert, is worth a whole par- 
terre.” 


The most singular antiquities in the desert 
are the Esyptian hieroglyphics on the rocks at 
the Wady Maghara, and the Sinaitie inscrip- 
tions which are scattered over many rocks in 
that quarter of the desert. The former are in 


a state of good preservation, and represent | 
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victories gained by an early Egyptian monarch, 

robably over some of the desert tribes, whom 
he had chastised and pursued to this rocky 
defile. Ofthem, at page 46, the author says :— 


“Is it not almost too marvellous for belief 
that these tablets existed before the exodus of | 
the Israelites, when Moses, with all his host, 
actually passed, beyond question, down the 
valley Mokatteb, or a short distance below, on 
his way towards Wady Feiran and Sinai? 
They must be regarded, I presume, as among 
the most ancient sculptures in the world: and 
yet it is evident that when they were executed 
the arts were by no means in their infancy, but | 
that centuries, at least, had elapsed since their 
unknown and remote origin.” 


Immediately beyond Wady Maghara the 
greatest collection of Sinaitie writings on the 
rocks occurs. They are said to be so numerous 
that they must have been the work of a great 
body of men. They are generally ascribed 
to the Hebrews, who are supposed to have 
adopted the method of recording their passage 
by the rocks, and the supposition is rather con- 
firmed by their bad execution. The Hebrews 
were probably less advanced in arts and learn- 
ing than their Egyptian taskmasters. The 
drawings both of the undoubted Egyptian 
hieroglyphies and of the Sinaitie writings which 
accompany the text, convey a very clear idea 
of their appearance. Concerning the probability 
of the Sinaitic writings being of Hebrew origin, 
we quote the following passage from the 
work :— | 


‘I have already alluded to the obseurity 
that still appears to hang over the origin of 
these inscriptions. They were first, as Robin- 
son informs us, mentioned about a.p. 535, by 
Cosmar, who supposed them to be the work of 
the ancient Hebrews; and even states that 
certain Jews, who had read them, had explain- 
ed them to him as noting the ‘journey of such 
an one, out of such a tribe, on such a year and 
month ;’ just as even now, on the road to Mec- 
ca, similar inscriptions are to be seen, the work 
of Moslem pilgrims. This view was also taken 
by Clayton, Bishop of Clogher, in 1753; but 
without any one being, as yet, able to decipher 
the writings. It is but quite lately that Pro- 
fessor Beer, of Leipsic, after laborious study, 
has been able to do this. He pronounces them 
to be of Christian origin—probably the work 
of pilgrims to Mount Sinai. Christian mono- 
grams and crosses, as well as Greek inscriptions 
demonstrably older, as Dr. Lepsius affirms, 
tend to prove this. -The peculiar character 
itself approximates most nearly to the Cufic, | 


| one disputed point. 
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and is supposed by Beer to have appertained 


to the language formerly spoken by the Naba- 
thæans of Petra, and other parts of the penin- 
sula, (afterwards superseded by the Arabic, ) 
and of which these inscriptions are almost the 
only existing traces. Dr. Lepsius agrees with 
Professor Beer as to the nature of the inscrip- 
tions, but regards them as the work of a Ohris- 
tian pastoral people, and not of mere passing 
pilgrims; an opinion strongly borne out by 
their number, their often elaborate though rude 
character, and the remote spots in which they 
are sometimes met with. It is somewhat sin- 
gular that there should be so many of them at 
this particular place ; and some could only have 
been executed by means of a ladder, or, at 
least, by clambering up the face of the rocks. 
They occur here continually, though at inter- 
vals, all the way to Wady Feiran, and up to 
the very top of Jerbal; there are also several 
on the upper road to Sinai, which, doubtless, 
also originally led to Feiran; but there is 
scarcely an instance about Mount Sinai itself, 
and none whatever upon that mountain ; nor, 
with a single exception, at Petra, have any 
been as yet met with anywhere else in the 
peninsula—which is, to say the least, most 
singular. 

‘* The opinion of the Germans is now pretty 
generally embraced ; yet some recur to the old 
theory, that the inscriptions are in reality the 
work of the Israelites during their sojourn in 
the wilderness. The Rev. Mr. Forster, well 
known as the author of a work on the ‘ Ara- 
bians,’ is, it is said, now engaged in an elabo- 
rate essay on the subject of this and other 
obseure inscriptions throughout the world. He 
is said to have translated more than a hundred 
of the inseriptions—records of various inct- 
dents in the Exodus. The one in this charac- 
ter, in the quarries of Zourd, near Cairo, 
whence the Pyramids were built, alluded to by 


| Robinson, but of which Lepsius seems to doubt 


the existence, is said to be a complaint of the 
Israelites during their cruel toils in Egypt. 


| Wonderful indeed, if true !”’ 


Presuming that this information regarding 
the work of Professor Forster is correct, the 
publication of his essay would be a most valu- 
able contribution to the world’s literature ; 
and might tend to confirm and settle more than 
It would certainly be a 
most remarkable fact, if, after the lapse of three 
thousand years, rude inscriptions, graven on a 
rock, as with a pen of iron, were to aid in re- 
solving difficult questions. We think nothing 
more natural than that, if the Hebrews had the 
means and the art of inscribing on the rocks, 


they would in passing through the wilderness 
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write on these permanent tablets a short ac- 
count of those events in which they were en- 
gaged and interested. 

We should desire nothing more respecting 
this work than space to follow the author 
through all the scenes in the wilderness, during 
his journey towards Idumea—his seat upon 
the summit of Mount Sermel, and his resting 
in the convent of Sinai; but our space will 
not permit these indulgences ; and, skipping 
the desert, we must take up the wanderer on 
the top of Mount Hor, where he has been 
sketching the mountain cliffs of Edom :— 


“ Standing on this lone, lofty pinnacle, it is 
impossible not to figure to ourselves the im- 
portant Biblical events connected with it. 
Edom stood secure, though trembling, in her 
mountain fastnesses ; the Promised Land was 
yet occupied by its original inhabitants, linked 
by a common danger to resist the invasion of 
the wanderers from Egypt, and to drive them 
back into the inhospitable desert ; the Israelites 
had assembled at Kadesh, and, with their cour- 
age quailed by the discouraging reports of the 
spies, had been doomed to expiate their want 
of faith, and to wander forty years through the 
wilderness. These forty years had now done 
their work—that generation had passed away — 
and their descendants, children of the desert, 
assemble at the base of the mount, and fill the 
broad plain with their tents; their passage 
through these mountain defiles is refused by 
the Edomites, and again we see them, in idea, 
departing southward, down the Arabah to the 
Red Sea, to turn the region that they might not 
penetrate. But a short time before, the great 
lawgiver had buried at Kadisb, his sister 
Miriam, whose triumphant song had commem- 
orated their first deliverance ; and now, Aaron, 
too, was called to his rest—the prophet broth- 
ers ascend the lonely mount, and on its summit 
take the long and last farewell. Aaron is 
buried, and the aged Moses descends alone, 
and desolate in heart, to the tents of the mourn- 
ing Israelites. So strongly marked are the fea- 
tures of this region, and so preserved by their 
sublime unchanging barrenness, that when we 
behold at once the defiles of Edom, the frontier 


hills of Palestine, the Arabah, and, far out- 


stretched to the westward, the great sepulchral 
wilderness, the lapse of ages is forgotten, and 
these touching and solemn events rise up before 
the mind with an almost startling reality.’ 


The sclemn scene of the parting of Aaron 
from Moses commanded a full view of the rag- 
ged, torn cliffs that crown the Edomite’s land ; 
and over them the mountains of Judea. The 
Israelites sought permission from their brethren 
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to pass through the region of rocks, where then 
every fissure, and nook, and field was skilfully 
cultivated, and the land was fertile. The 
Edomites were a powerful nation, a commercial 
people, whose merchants were princes in the 
earth, and they refused to give the solicited 
permission, probably from political reasons. 
The Edomites were merchants, dealing with 
the Canaanites, and they would be averse to 
irritate either profitable customers or powerful 


and supplying them with provisions even for 
money. We do not know their circumstances ; 
but, at the present day, no European power 
would permit the march of armies through its 
dominions to attack a peaceable neighbor. 
The Idumeans may even have had alliances 
offensive and defensive with the Canaanites. 
Their merchants may have had large sums due 
to them in Canaan, and the policy of the State 
would be to support the party by whose down- 
fall its subjects would suffer. We see many 
reasons, therefore, for the course adopted by 
the Idumeans, without ascribing it to hereditary 
malice and revenge against the Israelites for 
the deceit practised by the progenitor of the 
latter on his father, and against his brother 
Esau, the ancestor of the Idumeans. It is not 
even likely that the story was much known 
amongst the Idumeans, or that they had till 
then retained so much of the faith of the patri- 
archs as to consider their own position in the 
world at all affected by that circumstance. 
We may even doubt whether they recognized 
the Israelites as relatives. They knew the 
Heyptians as very respectable men, whose or- 
ders were to be executed, and whose bills 
passed in the world as current coin; but they 
were not bound to know the Heyptians’ slaves. 
The refusal of permission to pass through 
dom was very likely, therefore, to arise en- 
tirely from motives of State policy. 

We can know no more of the reasons that in- 
duced the Edomites to oppose the Israelites than 
of the internal state of Petra, the number of its 
inhabitants, the position of its commerce, the 
nature of its government, or any of those other 
secrets connected with this most mysteriouscity. 

From Mount Hor the traveller saw El Deir, 
and hastened onto Petra. He thus describes 
his first view of the ruins :— 


“From a solitary group of tombs, the out- 
skirts of its vast necropolis, I obtained my first 
view of the rock-bound city. A broken-down 
camel; one of a passing caravan, protesting 
against an insupportable load, which, at the ex- 
| pense of his last remaining strength, he had 
dragged up the long ascent, was a characteris- 
| tic object in the foreground. This narrow pass 
BZ 


| neighbors by opening their roads to their foes, 
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was probably guarded in the palmy days of Pe- 
tra, and blocked up when an attack was expect- 
ed. Hence begins a long descent by the side 
of a ravine, leading to the vacant side of the 
old city, of which one solitary column appears 
like the ghost of its past splendor, girdled 
round by rocks of the most rugged and fantas- 
tic outline, and pierced with innumerable ex- 


‘cavations, their coloring, as it were, run mad 


with a blending of all hues. No idea can be 
given of the first impression of such a place— 
its strangeness and remoteness—the utter des- 
olation—the silence, broken only by the deep 
groans of the distressed, o’erburdened camels, 
and the fierce yells of their savage conductors. 
My plan had perfectly succeeded, the sheik 
and his retainers had not appeared ; there was 
nothing to mar the glorious satisfaction of wan- 
dering alone and uninterrupted about this un- 
paralleled place ; my old cicerone, as I merely 
named the principal objects of interest, con- 
ducted me to them in silence, and I spent some 
hours in exploring the lower parts of the city.’ 


The character of Petra, a city built not on, | 


but into, the rock, renders everything regard- 
ing its citizens strange and mysterious. By 
what inducement, with half the world unoceu- 
pied before them, were they led originally to 
select this region of cliffs and preeipices for a 
home ? How came they so often to excavate 
houses out of the rock instead of building upon 
it, seeing they were thoroughly acquainted with 
all kinds of building? By what means 
have they ultimately been so completely extir- 


pated from the earth and their memory lost, | 


except in the ruins that attest their former 
splendor and power? They seem to have se- 
lected the most difficult places for their abodes. 
What had they to fear ? 
ly bent on plundering from their neighbors, 
and wanted a stronghold? Had Jacob heard 
in Laban’s land that Esau had collected around 


him a band of freebooters, as David afterwards | 


congregated ? Was that one reason for his 
trembling walk on the way to meet his brother, 
and for the rich gifts that he sent before him 
to appease Esau’s avarice or wrath ? We can 
guess only at these matters, and see no reason 
for adopting the latter opinion. We should 
rather presume that the Dukes of Edom want- 
ed peace to prosecute their enterprises ; for 
they evidently went soon far before the neigh- 
boring nations in the arts of peace. Petra 
bears testimony yet that in its palmy days, 
when multitudes crowded its ravines, or climb- 
ed the long steep stairs cut in the rock to El 
Deir, its municipal authorities had attended to 
sanatory regulations, and the remains of their 
water-pipes are still visible. The fragments of 


Were they original- |. 
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buildings, and the arch still standing across the 
great ravine, are monuments of their familiar- 
ity with mechanical science. The sculptured 
vaults cut out in multitudes in -the rock bear 
witness to the wealth of many private parties. 
We take out some passages, not as they run 
in the original, but merely with a view to show 
the features in the scenery of this strange 
city :— 


“The upper part of the approach along the 
course of the stream, which I did not see, is 
bordered by tombs, some of very singular char- 
acter. The valley is rather open, but soon the 
brook descends among huge blocks of stone, 
overgrown with wild oleanders, almost block- 
ing up the passage, into the deepravine, which, 
piercing through the chain ofrocks, forms the 
only entrance to the city on this side. But a 
few paces beyond its entry, a ruined yet bold 
arch, springing from rock to rock, creates as- 
tonishment that it can maintain its position. — 
The sides are adorned with niches and pilas- 
ters. This arch was perhaps erected to com- 
memorate some victory, or may have served 
merely an ornamental purpose. 

“The sandstone formations which hem in the 
ravine at this arch, are of no great height, 
probably about 100 feet ; but at every step 
they rise higher and higher, while the broken 
path beneath descends rapidly among frag- 
ments and wild plants, which hardly leave a 
roadway, and when unencumbered, could never 
have admitted more than two or three camels 
abreast. It is impossible to convey an idea of 
the feeling with which we penetrate further in- 
to the heart of this extraordinary defile: the 
cliffs become more jagged and awful nearly 
meeting overhead, and the windings of chasm 
seem to close up at every turn of the almost 
subterranean passage. Looking up from this 


| deep abyss are seen, through occasional open- 


ings, the higher precipices of the gorge ; their 
peaks ragged and fantastic, tinted with the 
most fanciful variety of coloring in pink, yel- 
low, and blue veins, and hung with wild olean- 
der, tamarisk, and climbing plants, are glit- 
tering several hundreds of feet above us, in 
the brilliant sunlight.’’ 

“Awful as is this gorge, it is yet still more 
romantically beautiful—the forms of the preci- 
pices varying at every turn, the wonderful 

| contrasts of the coloring, the variety of the 
| overhanging foliage of the wild fig, the crim- 
| son-flowered oleander, and the trailing bright 
| green plants, with the play of light and shade 


| among the rocks, form such a striking succes- 


| sion of pictures that the wanderer lingers de- 


lighted among the thousand charms which na- 
ture unfolds in this singular recess, and almost 


projects, as he forces his difficult way among 
fallen rocks, and tangled shrubs and flowers, 
that he is ‘traversing the principal highway in- 
to what was heretofore one of the richest com- 
mercial cities in the East. 

“On close examination, however, this pas- 
sage, though now half choked up, shows vesti- 
ges of the care with which it was kept openin 
the prosperous times of Petra. The traces of 
the square stones with which it was once paved, 
are met with, as well as of the channel by 
which the water ofthe brook was carried down 
into the city, instead of being suffered to pour 
in full volume, as at present, down the bed of 
the ravine ; this channel, crossing the passage 
from left to right, is continued by earthen 
pipes, bedded in mortar, in a groove made in 
the rocks. Robinson suggests that the great 
body of the water was, perhaps, anciently 
carried off in some different way. Only a 
portion, not sufficient to injure the pavement, 
could, at any rate, have taken its course down 
the natural channel, into the city below. There 
occur, besides, niches and tablets here and 
there.” 


There are doubts in the minds of many 
persons whether these excavations in the rocks 
are all to be considered tombs, The form 
and size should decide whether they were in- 
tended for the homes of the dead or of the 
living. ÆExcavated houses were not uncom- 
mon in antiquity. There are still homes 
excavated in the face of rocks in this country. 
The ancient Picts dwelt to some extent under 
ground. They burrowed, like rabbits, and 
their villages resembled an extensive warren. 
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The existence, therefore, of excavated houses | 


in Petra is not in any way astonishing. Oth- 
ers have fallen into the error of supposing 
that, with the exception of public buildings, 
the Petraists had no houses except excava- 
tions. We take the following extract from 
this volume, which gives in a few words a 
different and a very interestmg view of the 
matter : — | 


“The site of the city itself was along this 
brook ; and the principal remaining edifices, 
viz., the Arch of Triumph and Kasr Pharoon, 
appear on the left hand, near its point of dis- 
appearance. The regular ground rising 
north and south was also, as is evident both 
from the site and the scattered heaps of stones 
and foundations (many of which appear in the 
drawings), covered, wherever practicable, with 
the buildings of the ancient city. The im- 
mense mass of the rock hemming in this area 
on the right, or north side, rises abrupt, rug- 
ged, and wild — built up, as it were, in vast 
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irregular buttresses, the bases of which are 
hewn into a variety of sepulchres. The left 
is pierced by different ravines, by one of 
which ascent is made to El Deir (not visible) ; 
and this range, like the opposite, is hewn into 
countless sepulchres, a region of death look- 
ing down upon what was once a vast and 
crowded hive of noisy life far below. So that 
on all sides, if we are right in supposing that 
all these excavations are, as they appear to be, 
sepulchres, the inhabitants of this unparalleled 
city beheld the habitations of their dead rising 
round like a curtain. In the forum — in the 
streets — from the roof of the private dwel- 
ling — in the theatre —in highways and by- 
ways — up to the topmost crags of their 
rocky rampart—there were still sepulchres 
— nothing but sepulchres — even for miles 
out of the city! The habitations of the 
dead must have outnumbered those of the 
living, even as they excelled them in costli- 
ness and beauty! Yet doubts may well be 
entertained whether some of these rock ex- 
cavations were not really the dwellings of 
the inhabitants. The mountain of Dib- 
| diba, part of the central chain of Edom, 
towards which there is an ascent among the 
left-hand range of rocks, is seen closing up 
| the view in the background ; and in this di- 
{| rection is the monument with Sinaitie charac- 
ters, mentioned by Irby and Mangles, which 
I did not see, but which, if deciphered, may 
| possibly throw light on many interesting 
questions connected with the former inhabi- 
| tants of Idumea.’’ 


There is a melancholy interest in the au- 
thor’s account of his lodgings at Petra; 
wrought into the extract we subjoin : — 


‘The elose of one of the most exciting days 
of my life was now hastening on: I descend- 
ed from El Deir, and reached the area of the 
city as the evening sun was burnishing with 
a golden glow the entire range of eliffs and 
tombs, and directed my steps towards that in 
which I was to find a home for the night. It 
was indeed a very comfortable abode; the 


reception of a goodly company, and had evi- 
dently been used by former travellers; the 
roof was blackened with smoke, and we had 
apprehensions of vermin, from the dirt which 
each former eceupant had helped to accumu- 
late ; but, happily, these fears proved unfound- 
ed. Komeh built up an excellent kitchen 
near the ruinous door; and the adjacent splen- 
did sepulchre, hewn for no less than royalty, 
seryed as a slaughter-house, in which a lamb, 
purchased from the Wady-Musa Arabs, re- 


funeral chamber was large enough for the 


Forty Days in the Desert. 


ceived its quietus from the rude yataghan of 
one of the Bedouins. Such festive prepara- 
tions in these chambers of death might well 
seem a mockery of human pride. Little could 
the merchant-prince who hollowed out for 
himself this vast mausoleum anticipate how, 
after that commerce which had so enriched 
him should have utterly passed away, a stran- 
ger from a far greater emporium, a wanderer 
from the capital of a land perhaps wholly 
unknown to him, or only vaguely heard of as 
beyond the bounds of the whole earth, should 
thus appropriate to the commonest purposes of 
everyday life the chamber designed to preserve 
inviolate to the end of time his last mouldering 
remains.” 


We have often supposed that Petra had 
perished from history ; because, while its in- 
habitants were conversant, at a very early age 
in the history of the world, with commerce, 
with mechanics, with sculpture and the fine 
arts, with agriculture, and with all the means 
of weaving luxury and refinement into the 
web of life, yet they wanted a literature. 
Athens and Rome are imperishable them- 
selves, and they have forever embalmed other 
cities and states in their literature. The 
world is not likely to let perish the brilliant 
productions of genius that they have left, 
while men endure; and thus the household 
habits, even of these cities, are familiar to us— || 
the agitations of their factions are movements 
in which we seem to have taken part, so deep- 
ly are the statements stamped into memory. 
But Petra had no literature — no conservators 
of her greatness — no poet to sing, like Homer, 
the deeds of her nobles, or even the fictions 
ascribed to them —and no historian to narrate, 
even with a glow of patriotic prejudice, the 
history of the State. 

This author, and others, on the contrary, 
ascribe to an Idumean — a descendant of Esau 
—an Edomite, one of the dwellers in these 
rocks of Petra, a judge even or chief magistrate 
amongst the people, the oldest literary work 
perhaps in existence, the book of Job. The 


‘inquiry is too extensive for our present space, 


but we quote the beautiful passage from “Forty 
Days” in which this supposition is stated :— 


“Unlike Jerusalem, whose many revolu- 
tions fill the page of history with their burthen 
of glory and guilt, and whose final destiny is 
yet a subject of mysterious interest, with Petra 
are connected neither great events nor death- | 
less names ; her associations, like those of Tyye 
and Palmyra, are principally commercial, and 
like them, too, never again is she destined to 
arise from ruin. But were the book of Job, 


Forty Days in the Desert. 


as some contend, a production of Edomite 
origin, depicting the civilization of that land at 
a period when Jerusalem was not yet founded, 
what a halo would not this cast over desolate 
Idumea and her perished capital, a monument 
of her past genius and greatness, nobler than 
the proudest of her rock-hewn temples, and 
lasting as the eternal hills themselves! And 
whatever may be the conflicting opinions of the 
commentators —assigning the poem, as they do, 
to different authors and period, from Moses to 
Isaiah — the best critics have, at least, ad- 
mitted that there is about some portions of it a 
breadth and simplicity of style which breathes 
the very air of the infancy of the world, which 
seems like the unstudied and majestic utterance 
of the first inspired fathers of mankind. If 
we are thus to regard it, its incidental notices 
of the arts, wealth and refinement of the people 
among whom it was composed, point to a state 
of civilization almost equalling at the same 
period that of the Egyptians themselves — in 
regard to their ideas of the nature and attri- 
butes of the Almighty, indeed, far higher ; 
and if this supposition be rejected, the fertility 
and populousness of Edom, at the time when 
the Israelites sought to pass through its defiles, 
are apparent from the very terms of their re- 
quest :—‘Let us pass, I pray thee, through 
thy country: we will not pass through the 
fields, or through the vineyards, neither will 
we drink of the water of the wells ; we will go 
by the king’s kighway. And Edom came out 
against him, with much people, and with a 
strong hand.’ 

‘How fallen is Edom now! Could the 
Jewish seers, who, animated by national hatred, 
and the sense of wrong, poured out the burthen 
of denunciation upon Edom, awake and be- 
hold her utter ruin, they might almost weep at 
the fulfilment of their prophecies :— “Thy 
terribleness hath deceived thee, and the pride 
of thine heart. O thou that dwellest in the 
clefts of the rock, that holdest the height of the 
hill, though thou shouldst make thy nest as 
high as the eagle, I will bring thee down from 
thence, saith the Lord. Edom shall be a des- 
olation : every one that goeth by shall be as- 
tonished, and shall hiss at the plagues thereof. 
No man shall abide there, neither shall a son 
of man dwell in it.’ 

“The general strain of these and other proph- 
ecies, too, strikingly accords with the total 
desolation of Edom ; but a minuter application 
of particular passages in a well-known work on 
the subject is certainly not borne out by facts. 
The passage, ‘None shall pass through it for- 
ever,’ alluded, doubtless, to the total break- 
ing-up the great commercial routes, as well as 
its general abandonment and ruin; and not, 


as is fancifully supposed in the work in question, | 


to the utter exclusion even of a single passen- 


ger or traveller, inasmuch as caravans of Arabs | 


are, and probably ever have been, in the habit 


of going to and fro in different directions, and | 


numerous tavellers also have of late years 
passed unharmed through the length and 
breadth of the land.” 


We have felt more interest in this work as we 
advanced through its pages, than in any similar 
book since the ‘‘Crescent and the Cross’’ was 
published. The number and beauty of the 
engravings enhance the value of the text, but 
the latter does not require to lean on them for 
support. The work itself is admirably got up 
in the form of the annuals; and we do not 
know a more valuable book of that character 
amongst the publications of 1848. — Tait’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. 


— 


The Works of Robert Tannahill, with a Life 
of the Author, and a Memoir of Robert 
A. Smith, the Musical Composer. By 
Philip A. Ramsay. And 


Olyde: A Descriptive Poem. By John Wil 


son: with Life of the Author. By John 
Leyden, M.D. London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin: A. Fullarton & Co. 


The poems and songs of Tannahill, and 
Wilson’s well-known poem of the ‘ Clyde,” 
with lives of the authors, are included in this 
cheap and elegant volume, reprinted and edited 
with the greatest care. The edition of Tanna- 
hill brought out by Philip A. Ramsay, and 
adopted in the present volume, may be con- 
sidered the most complete as well as the most 
accurate yet given to the public. The memoir 
of that unfortunate genius prefixed, contains 
all that is known of the poet’s history, and 
gives a very fair appreciation and estimate of 
his character and writings. The sketch of the 
life of R. A. Smith, who composed so many of 
his songs, which follows it, could scarcely have 
been wanting in a work of this kind, married, 
as his music was, to the ‘‘ immortal verse ”’ of 
Tannahill. 

The descriptive poem of the Clyde, by John 
Wilson, is the only poem of the kind which 
Scotland has yet produced. The author was 
born in the neighborhood of Lanark, June 30, 
1720. He was a schoolmaster, first at Lesma- 
hagow, then at Rutherglen, and latterly at 
(Greenock, where he died, June 2, 1789. 

It is related that on being admitted teacher 
of the Grammar School at Greenock, the magis- 
trates and minister of that town stipulated that 
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he should abandon “the profane and unprofit- 
able art of poem-making,’’ a condition which 
he religiously observed for the remainder of 
his life. Wilson’s life, by Dr. Leyden, is 
written with great judgment and diserimin- 
ation. 
| Both branches of the volume are enriched 
with notes; and in the carefully prepared col- 


lection of national poetry, issuing by the pub” 
lishers, it forms not the least interesting and 
attractive part. The volume is embellished 
with a portrait of Tannahill, and a neatly ex- 
ecuted vignette, representing the Braes of 
Gleniffer and Stanley Castle.—Tuif’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine. 


LOUIS XIV. AND MOLIERE. 


The character of Louis XIV. has been 
variously estimated ; and many of his critics 
have contended that the designation of ‘‘Great,”’ 
pretty generally applied to him by the writers 
of his own times, was the result of adventi- 
tious circumstances alone, which left but little 
praise to his personal merit, and which would 
have equally served to render any other 
monarch illustrious. 

Without considering too closely how much 
of all human celebrity must depend upon 
accident, and how very differently many heroes 
must appear as the dark or brilliant phases of 
their fortune present them to the view, it may 
be safely affirmed, that few sovereigns are so 
conspicuous for the influence they have exer- 
cised and the prominent position they have 
enjoyed. There is something peculiarly in- 
teresting in contemplating him, through that 
long course of time during which in our own 
country royalty was alternately despotic and 
degraded, presiding over a splendid court, and 
passing his life amid a magnificence of which 
the smallest details fixed the regards of his 
| contemporaries and have become matter of 
curious inquiry to posterity, and preserving, 
in spite of arbitrary acts and decadence of 
political importance, the enthusiastic devotion 
of his subjects. The exclamation, ‘‘ But the 
King is safe !’’ with which the Parisian circles 
consoled themselves for the reverses of his last 
campaigns, may contrast oddly enough with 
the modern cries of our republican neighbors ; 
but it is not unworthy of notice as applied to 
the ruler whom it shows to have been the 
object of their love. 

It is well known that much of the glory of 
Louis XIV. was derived from his munificence 
to literary men. Among the most remarkable 
of these is to be ranked John Baptist Poeque- 
lin, so celebrated under the name of Molière, 
which he seems to have assumed when going 
on the stage, either out of regard for his 
family, or agreeably to an affectation very 


common among actors at the present day. 
His career during the first years of his public 
life is not very clearly ascertained. It is 
probable that he played with indifferent suc- 
cess in several of the companies which, about 
that period, appear to have spread themselves 
over Hrance, and to which the increasing taste 
for the drama everywhere afforded encourage- 
ment in that kingdom. 

Having the advantage of a thorough elassi- 
cal education, which his father, an old retainer 
of the court, had taken care to bestow upon 
him, and having still further improved his 
taste by a judicious course of reading, he 
turned to account the resplendent powers of 
his mind, and emerged from the obscurity of 
his former position by assuming the post of 
manager at the theatre of Lyons, and bringing 
forward there, in the year 1653, ‘ L’Etour- 
di,” a piece which was generally well re- 
ceived, and which at once established the 
reputation of its author. 

The distinetion acquired by Moliere’s com- 
pany speedily attracted the .attention of the 
king, who employed them, together with the 
pen of their manager, in contributing to the 
amusement of the court. They had a part in 
the splendid entertainments at Versailles, in 
the years 1664 and.1668, when the monarch, 
flushed with the success of his recent opera- 
tions in the field, and exulting in the pride of 
youth and beauty, was fond of showing him- 
self to the eyes of his admiring subjects. In 
the gardens of this royal retreat, fitted up 
with costly magnificence, were exhibited va- 
rious trials of skill, in which Louis and some 
of the most distinguished nobility took a part, 
and of splendid masques, in which they 
appeared in characters suited to the occasion. 


The superiority of the king, or the tact of 


his courtiers, gave him the advantage in every 
encounter; and his vanity was flattered b 

the admiration which his personation of Apollo, 
or of some hero of romance, never failed to 


Louis XIV. 


procure him. But his fondness for display 
| went still further, and induced him to appear 
among the actors on the stage. It is not 
without some surprise, that we find Moliere 
distinguishing his little piece, ‘‘ Le Mariage 
| Foree,”’ by the additional title of “ Ballet du 
Roi,”’ because his royal patron had danced in 
it publicly on its first representation. 

The industry of Moliere was severely taxed 
by the impatience of Louis, whose hasty com- 
mands frequently left him but little time for 
preparing the pieces which a desire for novelty 
| was constantly exacting. To this circum- 

stance is to be attributed the want of, finish 
which appears in the ‘‘ Princesse d’Hlide,”’ 
and others of the lighter compositions: it led 
him, like our own Shakspeare, to bestow 
little care upon the state in which his works 
would appear to the eyes of future generations. 

Of all the plays for which the French stage 
is indebted to Molière, “Le Tartuffe’’ is 
justly distinguished as the highest effort of his 
genius. Now that the clamors of discontent 
have been stilled by the voice of overwhelm- 
ing approbation, it stands an enduring monu- 
ment of its authors excellences: yet the 
opposition to the performance of it was such 
as might be expected in an age in which the 
minds of men were shackled by superstition, 
and in which to attack the abuses of religion 
was more dangerous than to attempt the 
destruction of its very essence. 

Three acts of ‘‘ Le Tartuffe’’ were exhib- 
ited, during the festivities of which we have 
spoken, before the royal party. The king, on 
the following morning, forbade the perform- 
ance of it, until it should be completed, and 
examined by persons capable of forming a just 
judgment of its merits. He added, that he 
himself found nothing in it deserving of cen- 
sure. The pretenders to sanctimony took 
advantage of the prohibition to raise both the 
city and the court against the piece and its 
author. Even the truly devout took the 
alarm ; and, in utter ignorance of the work, 
united with the rest to condemn it. A priest, 
in a pamphlet which he presented to the king, 
condemned the author as an execrable wretch ; 
and, on his own authority, consigned him to 
everlasting punishment. In short, Molière 
had to suffer the most dangerous vengeance 
of an ill-directed zeal. 

Some dignified prelates of the church, and 
among others the legate of the pope, after 
having heard it read fairly through, rendered 
it the justice which their less enlightened sub- 
ordinates had refused; and the king gave a 
verbal permission to Molière to produce it 
before the public. It was received by the 
Parisian audience with loud and universal 
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applause ; yet, such was still the influence of 
the zealots who had from the first arrayed 
themselves against it, that, on the morrow, a 
fresh order from his majesty forbade the repe- 
tition. 

At the time Louis gave this order he was 
in the camp near Lisle; and thither the dis- 
appointed manager despatched two actors of 
bis company, with a memorial representing 
the hardship of his case. In this document, 
after apologizing for his temerity in impor- 
tuning so great a monarch in the midst of his 
conquests, he states that he had in vain en- 
deavored to appease his critics, by giving the 
play the title of the ‘‘ Impostor,” dressed the 
hero in the habiliments of a man of fashion, 
and retrenched with care whatever he deemed 
capable of giving a shadow of pretence for 
blame to the originals whom he had satirized. 
‘The cabal,’’ he adds, ‘has been too strong 
for me;” and he threw himself upon his 
majesty’s protection, with a dexterous compli- 
ment on the glories of his recent campaigns. 

It was not, however, until the following 
year that permission was granted for restoring 
this piece to the stage. It reappeared at 
Paris on the 5th of February, 1669, and has 
ever been honored with deserved applause. 

That the king, in taking part against it, had 
been prevailed upon to act against his better 
judgment, appears by the following anecdote : 
“A few days after ‘Le Tartuffe’ had been 
prohibited, a piece was represented before the 
court, entitled ‘Scaramouche Hermite,’ which 
made free with the most sacred matters. ‘I 
should like to know,’ said Louis, ‘ why the 
men who are so much scandalized at Moliere’s 
play, say nothing against what we have just 
been listening to.’ ‘The reason is,’ replied 
the prince to whom the remark was made, 
‘that the Scaramouche only makes sport of 
heaven and religion, about which these gentle- 
men care nothing; but Molicre’s comedy 
shows off themselves, and that they can by 
no means endure.’”’ 

“Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” by which 
Molière is almost as much distinguished as by 
‘ Le Tartuffe,”’ again connects his name with 
that of his patron. The court received it 
with very little favor, and treated it as a piece 
of which the only merit was to excite a laugh ; 
but Louis consoled the disappointed author, 
and declared that time would fully establish 
its just value. Such a prediction was highly 
creditable to the judgment which suggested it, 
and was speedily confirmed by the event. 

The piece, though disgraced in some degree 
by the too farcical nature of its conclusion, 
abounds with admirable touches of nature. 
The character of Monsieur Jourdain is marked 
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From the Pod to the Piece. 


of Cleonte, and the burlesque vanity of the 
different masters of arts and sciences, pro- 
duced an irresistible effect, and confirmed 
the reputation of the piece. 

The circumstances connected with the death 
of Molière form by no means the least curious 
portion of his history. He had lately pro- 
duced his ‘‘ Malade Imaginaire,” a piece in 
which he not only ridiculed the professors of 
medicine, but attacked the art itself. Though 
laboring under a severe attack of the chest, 
he sustained the character of ‘‘ Monsieur Pour- 
son,” the imaginary invalid, and excited peals 
of laughter at fancied illness, while he was 
suffering cruelly from that which was too real. 
During the concluding scene, in which ‘‘ Mon- 


| sieur Pourgon’’ is received as a member of 


® 
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by an absurdity common to men of all ranks 
in life, that of wishing to appear greater than 
they really are. His awkward attempts of 
imitating the manners of the class above him, 

|| with which he is desirous of identifying him- 
self, are admirably contrasted with the cool, 
easy assurance of the swindling nobleman, 
who feeds upon his vanity and laughs at his 
simple credulity. Perhaps the courtiers who 
were sparing in their applause might have 

|| been well enough contented with the ridicule 
thrown upon the aspiring citizen; but they 
could not be completely at ease under the 
keen satire directed against their own circle, 
by such a representation of one of its exclu- 
sive members. The voice of the public 
speedily prevailed against them. The plain 
good sense of Madame Jourdain, the igenu- 
ous shrewdness of Nicole, the noble frankness 


FROM THE POD 


From Manchester to Stockport it is but nine 
miles, or fifteen minutes by rail, and from the 
three queen cities of Great Britain to Manches- 
ter is only a day’s journey. Let those, then, 
who can, take up their carriages and pay the 
visit, if they would see the pod become the 
piece; but let the multitudes who cannot, 
travel with us along the lines of thought, as we 
bring the most wonderful combinations of hu- 
man skill the world has ever seen before their 
eyes. 

Behold us, then, note-book in hand, and with 
every faculty on the alert, set down in the 
steaming, smoking, buzzing town of Stockport. 
The factory people are just returning from 


the faculty, while pronouncing the Word ‘“‘fure,” 
the actor was seized with a violent fit of 
coughing, which he in vain endeavored to dis- 
guise from the audience under an affected 
laugh. He was conveyed home, where his 
cough increased so much, that it was followed 
by a vomiting of blood which suffocated him. 
He thus expired without an opportunity of 
receiving the sacrament, or even of making 
the formal renunciation of his profession, which 


was essential to entitle him to Christian burial. | 


The king, deeply affected at the loss of this 
distinguished man, and willing to give, even 
after death, a fresh mark of the esteem in 
which he had always held him, used his per- 
sonal influence with the archbishop of Paris to 
surmount the illiberal objection. The prelate, 
after a strict inquiry into the life of the de- 
ceased, gave permission for his interment in 
the church of Saint Joseph ; but the mob, less 
tolerant in their ignorance, and probably ex- 
cited by some of the inferior clergy, assembled 
in great numbers, and showed a disposition to 
prevent the progress of the corpse. Their 
barbarous intention was only prevented by the 
address of the widow, who caused money to 
be thrown among them, and thus purchased 
their forbearance. 

The few facts thus thrown together are not 
without interest. The fame of Moliere will 
live while the French language shall endure ; 
and the monarch under whose auspices he ran 
his brilliant career derives credit from his 
appreciation of his genius, and the protection 
he afforded him.—Sharpe’s London Maga- 
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their dinners, and every house and every cot- 
tage pours out its tributary streams, until a 
great river of human beings, men, women, 
boys, girls, young men, and maidens, sets to- 
ward the factory gates. Waiting a while for 
the reception of the animate tide into the pre- 
cincts of the huge structure before us, and 
joining company with one or two stragglers who 
are behind time, we enter the gate; but we 
fare better than the stragglers, for one of them, 
in going forward to his allotted part in the fac- 
tory, has to pass through a little wicket by the 
side of the office. In vain he attempts to pass 
unseen ; he steps on to a movable platform, 
and by some secret mechanism he is suddenly 
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turned round with the box, and presented, 
greatly to his annoyance, at the office window, 
where he remains a fixture until his number is 
taken down, and he is released, abashed and 
confounded if he be a novice, to proceed to his 
duty. In many factories, by the side of the 
office is a small apartment in which two or 
three persons are engaged in a very peculiar 
task, covering small rollers, with smooth 
leathern coverings. The stranger will probably 
wonder what connection this multitude of 
leathern-clad rollers, not larger than an aver- 
age-sized reel of cotton, has with the cotton 
manufacture ; but before he has concluded his 
survey, it will appear that one of the great 
secrets of the system is contained in the beauti- 
ful machines, called ‘‘drawing-frames,’’ of which 
these rollers constitute an essential part. 
Producing our order of admission, we are let 
into the portals of the steam-hive ; and with 
the very earth trembling under our feet, and 
the air vibrating with the whirring, clacking, 
and humming noises of the impetuous machin- 
ery within, the door is opened into the pick- 
ing-room, and we become fairly afloat on our 
voyage from the pod to the piece. 

The bales, each weighing on the average 
about three hundred pounds or so, are brought 
into this room, cast upon the floor, and with 
two or three blows of a sharp axe the cord 
around them is cut, and the elasticity of the 
cotton flings the bale open ; the canvas cover- 
ing is then stripped off, and the contents of the 
bale are spread out on the floor of the apart- 
ment to be picked. This operation is perform- 
ed by a few persons, often women and children. 
Ordinarily the good and bad cotton are mixed 
together and cast upon a pile or stack, from 
one side of which they are dragged by a rake, 
applied from the top to the bottom, thus in- 
suring a mixture of all the different strata. 
Sometimes, however, the very fine cotton is 
reserved, and. placed separately, for the manu- 
facture of lace, &e. In the next room is a 
small machine at one side, parts of which are 
in rapid motion, and produce a whirring sound. 
This machine is the “ willow,’’ and prepares 
the work for all the rest of the building. The 
cotton here first falls into those powerful hands 
of steel which part not with it until they have 
turned it off a finished fabric. And truly it 
is roughly handled in this initiatory proceed- 
ing: aman takes up his two armsful of the 
light material, and places it in a compartment 
on one end of the machine ; the white masses 
tumble hastily in, and if you will step into the 
room beyond, you will see how they come out, 
looking whiter, cleaner, and infinitely more 
flocculent and downy than before, blown out 


| with a powerful current from the mouth of the 
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willow, which opens by a square opening into 
this room: In the intermediate process they 
have been caught by iron teeth of different 
lengths, revolving at a rate of six hundred 
revolutions per minute; the cotton has been 
thus repeatedly torn asunder ; its impurities 
have dropped to the bottom ; and it is wafted, 
like so many tumbling masses of sand before a 
strong wind, into the third room, from whence 
it is taken in proper quantities to the next 
floor. It is difficult to convey a just impression 
of the blowing-room, into which we are now 
brought. What with the noise caused by the 
‘“ beaters,’” the deep-thrilling hum of the ven- 
tilating fans, and the heat developed by the 
friction of the roaring machines, and the beat- 
ing of the cotton, the visitor will be glad to 
make his exit as quickly as possible; not to 
mention the awfully dusty state of the atmos- 
phere of the room, which deposits in the most 
delicate but tenacious manner the floating fila- 
ments of cotton upon his apparel, until, if he 
went in, in a black coat, he certainly emerges 
ina gray one. But such a rapid escape will 
not avail us, who have to track the filament 
completely through its fearful pilgrimage, to 
the last parting squeeze of—the hydrostatic 
press. 

The “ blowing,” or “ batting,” or, as it is 
sometimes called, ‘‘scutching’’ engine, is a 
beautiful thing when seen with all its most 
modern additions, as are those before us. 
Upon a moving feed-cloth, at one end, a certain 
weight of cotton wool is spread by the person in 
charge ; this is seized by a pair of fluted 
rollers, which convey it into the interior of 
this terrible engine. As it is being delivered 
off by them, it receives the blows of a frame 
composed of flat bars revolving at an enormous 
rate—it is said four thousand in the minute ; 
the fibres are thus effectually loosened, opened, 
and purified from dirt, which falls through an 
iron grid at the bottom ; the wool proceeds on 
through the machine, and gets a second thrash- 
ing, as severe and tremendous as the first; 
proceeding further still, it is gently pressed, 
and spread into a flat loosely-coherent fleece ; 
and at the end of this ingenious machine be- 
hold the cotton wool exhibit the first evidence 
of constructive skill, and, assuming the form 
of a soft fragile web, roll itself up, at the rate 
of about three feet in a minute, upon a self 
acting roller, which, when filled, is removed 
by an attendant, in order to substitute an 
empty one for it, Thus, then, the cotton fibre 
is—Ist, beaten; 2d, purified; 3d, beaten ; 
4th, purified; 5th, pressed; and 64%, rolled 
up. As this is a very dusty process, a pecu- 
liar contrivance is fitted to each engine, con- 
sisting of a pair of fans or blowers, which 
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produce a very foreible draught of air up the 
machine, by which means all the dust is con- 
veyed away through tubes, and blown out into 
the air. This operation being attended with 
some risk of fire, from the latent heat devel- 
oped by the beaters, is often carried on in a 
separate building, which may always be 
recognized outside by the large ventilating 
cowls on its roof, through which a stream of 
cotton dust may be seen vehemently blowing. 
As these fans take about a horse-power each 
to drive, it seems to us worthy the considera- 
tion of our manufacturers whether a jet of 
pressure steam might not be applied to produce 
the requisite ventilation of the blowing-engine. 
The processes hitherto have all had for their 
object the thoroush disentanglement of the 
fibres of the cotton ; they have no mutual co- 
herence, or but very little, and are therefore 
in a condition to obey the manufacturer’s will 
as to their future disposition and arrangement. 

Let the reader take a mass of cotton wool 
in his hand. Those multitudinous fibres, no 
two of which have the same direction, have to 
be further cleaned, and all laid straight and 
even, before they can receive the least assist- 
ance to their union into a firm texture. The 
problem may seem almost insoluble, but the 
earding-room, into which we next direct our 
steps, furnishes the first element in the solu- 
tion. Other machines employed in the cotton 
manufacture have more science about them, 
and display more signal triumphs of mind 
over matter ; but the carding-engine has the 
greatest beauty of appearance, and produces 
the most attractive and elegant results. There 
is not the least difficulty in fully comprehend- 
ing this ingenious apparatus with a little atten- 
tion. The rolled-up fleece coming from the 
blowing-room is placed upon proper supports, 
in a horizontal position, at the back of the 
carding engine: it is partly unrolled by the 
‘‘tenter,’’ as the attendant is called, and the 
end introduced to the carding mechanism, 
which continues to unroll it until it is ex- 
hausted. The end is caught by a large circu- 
lar brush, composed of short iron wires, set at 
a particular angle. This tears off the cotton 
wool into the finest filaments; and rubbing 
against a number of other circular brushes of 
the same kind, the filaments are again and 
again torn from each other, until they are 
reduced to a delicate web, all the dirt and 
knots having fallen through in the process, or 
having been arrested by some stationary flat 
brushes at the top of the engine, against, or 
in almost contact with which; the great brush 
rubs. The separation of this web from the 
teeth of the great brush is effected in the 
simplest manner by a smaller circular brush, 
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the teeth of which are set in another direction, 
rubbing against it. It remains still to remove 
the web from this brush also, and this is 
effected by an up-and-down movement of a 
long comb, which, sweeping over the face of 
the wires of the second brush, combs off in a 
homogeneous gauze, or gossamer-like web, the 
carded wool. This is then, as it were, poured 
through a funnel, or is, more properly speak- 
ing, drawn through by the carrying powers of 
two revolving rollers, and appears in a stream 
of a certain size, as soft as down and as white 
as milk, at the other end of the engine. This 
stream is a delicate, flat, and narrow ribbon, 
known as a “sliver.”” It is impossible to 
represent the beauty of this process, and the 
almost magical skill with which its different 
steps are conducted, with adequate colors; but 
it is believed that any one who will attentively 
read the above short deseription will be able 
to form a clear and satisfactory conception of 
the machine. The carding-room is a busy 
and a noisy place. Here are little boys run- 
ning to and fro, clearing the top cards of the 
engines from their cotton impurities—they are 
called “strippers’’—and then with an armful 
of down-like wool hurrying to the waste- 
baskets; whilst girlsand women hasten to and 
fro, some with full cans of slivers, others with 
empty ones; add to this the continual dancing 
motion and sharp clicks of the comb-crank, 


and the ceaseless whirl of pulleys and straps, | 


and the scene from the door of a room from 
two to three hundred feet long, full of these 
engines, may be readily conceived to be of no 
ordinary character and interest. What has 
now been done to the cotton? It has been— 
Ist, cleaned ; 2d, partially straightened ; and 
3d, collected into a flat ribbon or sliver. 
When the cotton is destined to be spun into 
very fine yarn, it is customary to card it twice ; 
and the first machine is called a ‘ breaker,”’ 
and the second a “ finisher” card. 

The filaments are by no means yet straight- 
ened and equalized to the degree necessary 


before commencing spinning; and now we | 


come to see the use of the leathern rollers 
before-mentioned. Leaving the carding-room, 
we may as well save the walk up stairs by 
getting into the ““ hoist ’’—the square box which 
rises and falls at the pleasure of the persons 
inside—and in a few seconds we are in the 
drawing-room floor. There is some true phi- 
losophy in the drawing-frame, although it is 
the most simple of the machines employed, at 
least in appearance. If we were to take a 
little flock of cotton wool between the thumb 
and finger of one hand, and, holding one 
end in those of the other, were gently to 


draw it out, the effect would be to straighten | 
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the filaments of it. This is precisely the 
modus operandi.of the drawing-frame. But 
how was a task of such delicacy to be accom- 
plished by iron fingers? The slivers, in their 
cans, are brought together in sets of sixes, 
and arranged behind the ‘‘ drawing ”’ machine. 
The six slivers are then collected together, and 
flow in a common stream between two pairs of 
rollers—the upper of leather, the under of 
iron. A little observation will show that one 
pair of these rollers revolves more rapidly 
than the other. In consequence of this, this 
pair, which is the front pair, drags out the 
stream of wool, and thus attenuates it, because 
the back pair of rollers will not allow as much 
of the cottony stream to emerge from their 
grasp as the front ones demand. There is 
therefore no alternative: the band of cotton 
must be stretched and elongated: and in this 
condition it is passed into the receiving-can, 
which, rotating on its axis, gives it a slight 
twist as it is deposited therein. Thus the six 
slivers, by their union and ‘‘drawing out,”’ only 
form one common sliver at the other end of 
the machine. Thus, then, the action of the 
human fingers is successfully imitated ; and 
with a thousandfold more precision than they, 
does this inanimate machine execute this diffi- 
cult task. The relative speed of the rollers 
and the exact distances between each pair are 
subjects of the nicest calculation, and may be 
adjusted by a simple method to the quality of 
the cotton. For instance, a short-fibred cotton 
requires the rollers to be nearer together than 
a long one, and the contrary. Asthe ‘‘ drawn ” 
sliver fills the can rapidly, requiring a girl to 
thrust it often down, to prevent its falling on 
the floor, there is a peculiar contrivance at- 
tached to modern drawing-frames, which en- 
tirely obviates one person’s employment, and 
plunges down gently the sliver, until the can 
is so full as to hold no more. The appear- 
ance of these falling weights in a long room 
is very curious. The next process is ‘* doub- 
ling ;”” that is, a still larger number of slivers 
are made to form only one, and thus still fur- 
ther to straighten and equalize the filaments. 
The steps of this process are precisely similar 
to those of the drawing-frame, and the doubling 
was carried to such an extent in a new factory 
visited by us, that it was calculated that the 
sliver was doubled nearly halfa-million times 
before proceeding to the future operations. 
The average rate at which the sliver proceeds 
from the rollers is about sixty feet a minute. 
In some of the most recent doubling and 
drawing engines there is a beautiful little con- 
trivance, intended to insure the perfect uni- 
formity of size in the sliver as it is being 

drawn. Suppose thirty-two slivers are col- 
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lected into one stream, and by the drawing- 
rollers converted into only one; if one of 
these thirty-two were to break, and the machine 
continued to run, the resulting sliver would be | 
of unequal thickness in its latter portion. In 
the elegant machines displayed to us at a 
large factory in Manchester this was exquis- 
itely guarded against. The slivers were 
made to run over small forks; and immedi- 
ately that one broke, slight though the impulse 
of rending asunder such a delicate and soft 
ribbon would be, the whole length of the 
machine was instantly stopped, as if by an 
electric shock, and refused to stir, until the 
‘““tenter”” ran up and repaired the broken 
ribbon, when, as if sensible that all was right 
again, it resumed work. 

All is now ready for spinning. The fila- 
ments are nearly parallel; the sliver is of 
uniform thickness, and ali that is now neces- 
sary for its conversion into thread, or, techni- 
cally, yarn, is to give to the filaments that 
intertwist which will unite them into a cohe- 
rent cord. No part of the process of the cotton 
manufacture has engaged so large an amount 
of attention as this, nor does any manufac- 
turing process, of whatever nature, bear com- 
parison with the amazing efforts of inventive 
skill exercised in this. The difficulties will 
appear as we proceed. It has been customary 
to consider the first step of the twisting pro- 
cess, which is called roving, apart from the 
‘spinning ;’” but the division is an incorrect 
one. The whole manufacture divides itself 
into two great classes of operations—the first 
of which is, to straighten the cotton fibres, and 
the second, to twist them. The spinning, 
therefore, begins at the roving-frames. But 
how shall we describe this great and noisy 
machine, with its hundreds of whirling spin- 
dles, and the complicated motions of its iron 
limbs? Its name is the ‘‘ bobbin and fly 
frame.” Let us say, then, what it has to do, 
and it will then be seen by what means its 
work is done. First, it has to elongate the 
sliver from the thickness of a finger to that of 
a quil!-barrel of small size; next, it has to 
twist the ‘‘ drawing,”’ or “roving,’” as the at- 
tenuated slip is called, just enough to give it 
a little coherence ; and lastly, it has to wind 
it up on a proper reel or bobbin. Beside 
these, a number of important functions must 
be fulfilled at the same time, which we shall 
immediately see are of no ordinary kind or 
difficulty. The machine is perbaps twenty 
feet long, and four or five feet high. At one 
end is the prime moving mechanism. Over 
the whole length of the top runs a rod, which 
stops it at the pleasure of the attendant; and 
in front are perhaps a hundred upright spin- 
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dles, mounted with large reels, on which the 
roving is being wound and twisted at the 
same time, and revolving at a vast velocity. 
The sliver starts from the can, into which it 
was poured by the drawing-frame, and is con- 
ducted again between rollers, and drawn out 
as before, only to a far greater extent, for it is 
here elongated to from four to five times its 
length. The thin cord then enters a hole in 
the top of an iron instrument called a “ flyer,”’ 
and resembling an inverted U. Thus n goes 
down one of the arms of the n which is hollow, 
and reappears at the end of a little cross piece, 
from whence it winds on to the reel, which 
revolves on its own axis, while the flyer also 
revolves around 2, only at a little greater 
velocity ; by which means the reel being al- 
ways a little behind, in point of time and 
place, the arm of the flyer, the roving is 
wound up. To get a clear idea of this pro- 
cess, suppose a common two-pronged dinner- 
fork had one prong hollow, and at its end a 
little hollow arm, with an eyé or hole at its 
extremity; cut off the shank of the fork 
almost close to the prongs ; suppose dt also hol- 
low, and communicating with the hollow prong ; 
pass a thread down the shank, and down the 
hollow prong, and bring it out at the eye-hole 
of the little arm ; suppose, further, this two- 
pronged affair to be poised in the middle by 
an upright spindle, which, being put in mo- 
tion, caused the two-pronged thing to revolve 
also—being, in fact, the axis of it. Here, 
then, is a regular ‘‘flyer”’ for us. Now put a 
reel upon a hollow tube, inside which the 
spindle of the fork will move without touch- 
ing, and let the reel be, as it were, half-em- 
braced by the fork; that is, half-way up the 
U, inside its arms; let the tube which holds 
the reel, and the spindle which supports the 
fork, both be made to revolve on their long 
axes in the same direction, only the tube a 
very little slower than the spindle and fork, 
and you will find that a regular winding-up of 
the thread upon the reel will take place. 
This being clearly understood, and it being 
remembered also that the flyer necessarily, by 
its revolutions, twists the roving as it winds it, 
a diffieulty oceurs as to arranging the rovings 
regularly on the bobbin. If, for example, we 
were winding thread upon a cork, unless we 
directed it alternately to one and the other 
end of the cork, it would wind up all ina 
heap in the middle. This is obviated by 
causing the frame on which the bobbins rest 
to rise and fall alternately, andthus the stream 
of soft cord flows in regular alternations from 
the top to the bottom, and from the bottom to 
the top of the bobbin. But again, as more 
and more of the roving is wound upon the 
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bobbin, of course it becomes, in homely terms, 
fatter and fatter, and therefore its diameter 
being increased, its circumference is increased, 
and consequently in one turn it can take up 
more roving than it could when it was thinner ; 
but the machine cannot supply more roving in 
a given time than it did when the bobbin was 
first put on, and the roving would therefore 
be torn away as the bobbin increased in size, 
unless some contrivance could be thought of 
to diminish gradually the speed of the bobbin, 
so as to make the loss of speed in its revolu- 
tions compensate for the increase of its diame- 
ter, and consequent greater demand for roving. 
Here is a truly arduous undertaking, nor was 
it effected but with the lapse of time, and by 
the continued application of the most powerful 
minds to the task. It would be hopeless to 
dream of elucidating the intricate mechanism 
by which it is perfectly effected in our limited 
space; but an essential feature of it is what 
is called a ‘‘speed-cone,’”’ a sort of conical 
pulley, along which a strap is gradually moved 
as the bobbin fills, and the moving pulley- | 
surface thus becoming smaller and smaller, a 
gradual and most gentle, but sufficient reduc- 
tion is effected in the revolutions of the bob- 
bin. Mr. Houldsworth added to this an 
exquisitely-arranged invention, called the ‘* dif- 
ferential box,’’ by which the application of the 
principle was rendered easy to roving of every 
thickness, by the simplest adjustments. 

Now comes the true spinning process. 
There are two kinds of spinning—the con- 
tinuous and the discontinuous, which ineludes 
a stretching operation. In ordinary factory 
parlance, the first is throstle-spinning, the sec- 
ond is mule-spinning. ‘Those who have com- 
prehended the description of the bobbin and 
fiy-frame will readily understand that of a 
throstle engine, for it isin some respects similar. 
We are ushered into a large room full of 
these oddly-named machines. They consist of 
frames of considerable length, mounted with a | 
mighty host of spindles, bobbins, and flyers, in 
such enormously rapid movement, that they ap- 
pear almost stationary ; and it may even be 
necessary to touch them to be convinced that 
they are really moving, and their whirring 
sound is something quite oppressive to the ears. 
In these the roving goes through three pairs of 
rollers to be again elongated, and is thence 
drawn by the revolution of the flyer, which 
winds round the yarn as fast as it is twisted 
upon a smaller bobbin. The same rising and 
falling contrivance arranges the yarn in regular 
order upon the bobbin, as in the former in- 
stance; but the bobbin has no motion of its 
own, as in the last process, being merely 
dragged round by the thread or yarn as it is 
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wound upon it. The resulting yarn is hard, 
strong, and well-twisted, in every respect a 
striking contrast to the soft and fragile roving 
out of which itis made. Throstle-yarn is, on 
account of these properties, generally preferred 
| for the long threads of a cloth, or, in weavers’ 
words, the “‘warp,”’ but for finer purposes it is 
not sufficiently soft and delicate. This defect 
was the origin of another and yet more extraor- 
dinary process of spinning, called ‘‘mule-spin- 
ning ;” a process yielding to none in ingenuity, 
and equalled by none in the elegance and 
singularity of its appearance. Entering an up- 
per room in the factory, one of the most ex- 
traordinary scenes the imagination can picture 
presents itself. Looking in the long direction 
of the apartment, it is impossible to get a defi- 
nite conception of what is going on ; but stand- 
ing at the side, you behold two pairs of long 
iron frames, with thousands of delicate spindles 
advancing and retreating to and from each 
other, as though they were performing an iron 
quadrille ; and all this, thanks to the extra- 
ordinary skill of Mr. Roberts of Manchester, 
without human intervention, excepting where 
here and there a little boy is seen crawling 
under them sweeping up the dust, or a girl is 
attending to a broken thread. Think of a ma- 
chine one hundred feet long, carrying a thous- 
and spindles, twisting, stretching out by its 
advance and retreat, and ultimately winding 
up, when these processes are finished, a thous- 
and threads so delicate, as to be visible only 
in the mass of them, performing a variety of 
motions of adjustment, and capable of working 
incessantly without aid from man ; and finally, 
actually counting up itsown work ; and after it 
has done sufficient on each spindle, ringing a 
bell, to inform the tenter that its task is done 
—and some mind-glimpse of this astonishing 
mechanism may be caught! The objects the 
mule accomplishes are — 1st, To elongate the 
roving between rollers; 2d, To spin the yarn 
at the rate of about ten thousand revolutions 
to each length of fifty-six inches ; 3d, To stretch 
out the yarn, and thus still further equalize its 
diameter ; and 4th, To wind it up in ‘‘cops”’ of 
convenient form for the weaver or for the 
winder. For a long time the mule was direct- 
ed and controlled by a powerful man, called a 
“spinner,’’ who received very high wages ; but 
in consequence of the continual turn-outs, in 
which these men were always the most prom- 
inent, because possessed of the most power, 
and the bad conduct of the spinners as a class, 
manufacturers became extremely desirous of 
dispensing with their functions, and of substi- 
tuting the stern obedience of machinery for the 
capricious one of these men, from which they 
had so repeatedly suffered the most serious in- 
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convenience. Mr. Roberts executed the diffi- 
cult task, and the ‘‘self-actor mule” appeared, 
to the dismay of a large body of the disaffected, 
who saw in it their abused power swept away. 
The self-actor is now largely used, and in every 
new factory is exclusively adopted, for it does 
its work not only more surely, but in a better 
style and method, and with greater precision, 
than the old one. From the mule-spindles, or 
from, the throstle-engine, the yarn is taken to 
that part of the factory where the weaving by 
power is carried on. 

Let us follow it in this the concluding stage 
of the history of the cotton filament. In a 
room, the quietness of which forms an agreea- 
able contrast to the noise of the preceding, 
and as we are soon to find, to the tremendous 
clatter of the succeeding, stands on one side 
the ‘‘winding,”’ and on the other the “warping 
frame.’’ The first of these is very simple: it 
is merely a long frame, on the top of which the 
yarn is placed as it comes from the mule or 
throstle, and is wound off by power on toa 
multitude of upright reels in rapid revolution. 
The warping frame is more complicated. It is 
all painted black, to render a broken thread 
readily discernible. In shape, it is something 
like a very large hand-printing press, when 
the fly leaves are thrown back. At one end is 
a large roller, on which the warp, or long 
threads of the cloth, are wound ; at the other is 
a framework, on which are many hundreds of 
reels, each sending its thread to form one of 
the number rolled on the roller. It is moved 
by machinery, and the warp is rapidly laid on 
the roller by this means. Sometimes a thread 
breaks, the machine is then stopped, and the 
attendant, laying a long steel bar over the 
threads, causes the roller to unwind until 
the broken end is discovered and repaired with- 
out disturbing the parallelism of its threads. 
A door leads us from this room into one, the 
atmosphere of which is at a very high tempera- 
ture, and in which there is much more motion, 
noise, and bustle than the last, while every 
now and then the tinkle of a bell is heard in 
every direction. This is the “dressing”’ room ! 
an apartment in which, as in others of a similar 
title, the natural defects of the cotton fibre are 
smoothed over, and prepared for public gaze. 
It is filled, with a number of patent dressing- 
machines. These are in shape something like 
a large mangle; at the ends are the rollers 
which have come from the room we have just 
left ; eight of them are required to furnish 
yarn for one warp, four of them are therefore 
arranged at one end, and four at the other. 
In the centre is an upright framework, at the 
top of which the roller rests, on which the 
dressed warp is wound by cog-wheels. In its 
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‘ passage from the end rollers to the warp-roller, 
the multitude of threads receives the dressing. 
The yarn passes first between two wooden 
cylinders, the lower of which revolves in a 
trough of size or paste ; itis thus saturated with 
the dressing, but unevenly, and therefore the 
machine gives it ürst a brush on the upper, and 
next on the under surface, to lay the paste 
eveniy on it, by means of a couple of brushes, 
which have an odd movement, connected with 
cranks. Itis then passed up towards the warp- 
roller ; but as it goes, it is perfectly dried by 
the action of a rapid vane, which blows hot air 
across the threads; it is then wound up and 
ready for the loom. As the process goes on, 
the machine counts the proper length for the 
‘piece,’ and by a bell summons the tenter to 
mark the place im red paste, as a guide to the 
weaver in his operations. Some of these ma- 
chines will dress a mile of warp in an hour ! 

Of all the tremendously noisy, deafening 
places in the whole factory, the weaving-room 
or power-loom-department is the most so. As 
for conversation, it is altogether impossible ; 
hearing a person bawling into your ear with all 
his force is about as much as is to be expected 
here. Conceive an enormous room containing 
one thousand power-looms arranged in long 
rows, and all helping to raise the most awful 
din that can salute mortal ears. Tach loom 
consists of a number of complex mechanisms 
driven by straps and pulleys from the ceiling 
in endless multitudes. The warp-roller being 
placed at the back of them, is gradually un- 
wound, and by the assistance of the shuttle, 
and other contrivances, the yarn assumes at 
length the woven texture of the piece of calico- 
cloth, the preliminary steps in the formation of 
which have occupied so much of our time. 


THE YOUNG COUNTESS. * 


The interest of the “Young Countess,”’ is 
made to depend upon materials of a slighter 
texture than usual with Mrs. Trollope. A 
young and beautiful widow—an Austrian 
countess of great wealth — invites a party to 
her château, where she has hitherto lived al- 
most in seclusion, with a fair “and gifted 
protegé, Caroline de Marfeld, and the zest 
of the story is made to depend upon the love 
borne by the countess for a certain Count de 


* The Young Countess; or, Love and Jealousy. 
By Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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From the loom the piece is conveyed into the 
storehouses, is measured by being alternately | 

| hung on a couple of hooks a yard apart, is then 
folded smooth, put in the packing-press, re- 
ceives its last embrace from machinery, to the 
weight of eight or ten tons, and is sent off to 
market, or to the wholesale dealers. 

Before leaving the factory, we were shown 
the room where the size is prepared for dress- 
ing the goods. Several large tubs heated by 
steam are arranged round the sides for boiling 
the paste, while it is agitated by an iron agita- 
tor in the interior; and upon the floor, in the 
centre, were a number of large casks full of 
paste, covered with the fungi in a coating a 
quarter of aninch thick. One would suppose 
it was all spoiled, but the manager assured us 
it was just at the prime, and ready for use. 
In the operations of one firm, eight hundred 
barrels of flour are used every year for this 
purpose ; but it is necessary to mention that it 
is of a quality unfit for human consumption. 
Each loom has been calculated to consume 
three pounds of flour a week. 

It is not an easy task to give the average 
number of yards of calico made in a day at 
one of these immense places; nor, if it were, 
is it easy to estimate it at its due amount. It 
is said that one manufacturer declared, if a 
ship were to fasten to her stern one end of a 
piece of cloth, and sail away therewith, he 
could supply sufficient to keep up with her, 
sail as fast as she might ! 

Such is a short account of our visit, and it 
presents, as we believe, a succinct statement of 
the present state of the cotton manufacture, at 
least from the Pod to the Piece. — Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Magazine. 
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| Hermanstadt, and the jealousy she experiences, 
and not without reason, for the preference 
given by the count to Caroline. 

This is certainly slender material enough, 
but sufficient in Mrs. Trollope’s hands to pro- 
duce a work of interest, and containing less 
that is objectionable than any previous publi- 
cation of so unsparing, and often so unscrupu- 
lous a satirist. Here all is pleasant and taste- 
ful. Scenes of pastoral simplicity, and fashion- 
able folly are most curiously mingled together. 
How amusing when the countess, by happily 
becoming a widow, sets to work to make a kind 
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of Lochsenberg or fac-simile of an old castle, 
of a ruinous old edifice, the original stronghold 
of the Counts of Rosenau! How ably is she 
assisted by the veteran Morritz, and the lively 
Caroline! And then again, when the visitors 
arrive at the restored castle, how distinctly is 
every individual brought out —the Princess 
| Loffendorf, handsome, vain and spoiled: 
| Prince Altenthon stately and impertinent ; the 
hero, Altred de Hermanstadt, “with thoughtful 
brow, coal-black hair, moustache, and soft, 
violet-colored eyes;’’ sister Bertha, so fair 
and so good, and her lover, Count Bergstaz, 
so elegant and charming; Geno Alberti, the 


enthusiastic violin-player, whose genius we. 


may respect, but not so his having wooed and 
won with his violin a rich and fair young 
English lady ; and lastly, as a foil to all these, 
the pedantic, over-dressed, and vulgar Mrs. 
Griffiths, whose acquaintances are all po- 
tentates or members of the Institute, the good- 
humored, fat, and foolish Hilbury, and Made- 
moiselle Chambray, bent upon the destruction 
of poor little Hilbury’s peace of mind, and the 
independent use of his English gold. It can 
be easily imagined how well Mrs. Trollope can 
play with such a group of personages. 

The love-story is chiefly told through the 
medium of tableaux vivans, the by-play of the 
other parties by the very simple machinery of 
so many breakfasts and dinners, and so many 
rides and rural amusements. The interest, 
however, never flags; and when a change is 
brought over the scene by the jealousy of the 
countess, which, fed by the evil counsels of a 
spiteful attendant, vents itself in the most cruel 
vengeance upon the poor protegé,— it is like 
a dark cloud coming over the face of all that 
was before bright, clear, and beautiful. The 
countess pays for her crime by a conventual 
life, and Caroline wins the hero with the violet- 
colored eyes, poetical justice and a happy 
conclusion being brought about at the same 
time. 


PERCY: OR THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW.* 


It was an unlucky night on which the young, 
open, happy, thoughtless Percy introduced his 
more sedate, experienced, and wily friend 
Sinclair to the love of his boyhoood, Edith 
Aspinall. While affecting to contemn the 
choice of his friend, Sinclair, by slow, but sure 
steps, wins Edith’s affections from her first frank 
and confiding, but bashful suitor. 

Percy has a tyrannical old uncle, who would 
have been-a Captain Absolute only that he is 


* Percy: or the Old Love and the New; by the 
Author of “The Hen-Pecked Husband.” 3 vols. T. 
C. Newby. 


a general, and is named Haviland, after his prop- 
erty of the same title in Yorkshire. The old 
general, in a momentary pet with his nephew 
and heir, marries the youngest daughter of 
a clergyman, and this event hastens Percy’s 
doom, for Edith has admired Havilands, and 
retains more vivid recollections of its beauties 
than she does of her first lover. Percy, how- 
ever, is not the man to sink under his altered 
prospects, and whilst Sinclair is wooing his 
maiden fair, our hero makes his obeisance to 
his uncle, and establishes a flirtation with his 
young and innocent aunt. The dénouement 
of this story of wayward and worldly love is 
pathetic but rather unsatisfactory. Percy 
shoots himself, recommending the ‚general’s 
widow to his friend Beckenham, and Edith to 
his friend Sinclair. 


CLARA FANE.* 


This is the first work, in the popular style of 
a novel of the day, which Miss Costello has 
yet written; and even though we are inclined 
to regret that the taste of the public leads so 
many writers out of the path they would, in 
preference, choose for themselves, we cannot 
but rejoice that so agreeable an addition has 
been made to the light reading of the time as 
that of Clara Fane. The plot of the story is 
exciting and romantic; yet such events as are | 
recorded in it are of more frequent occurrence 
than is ofttimes imagined, and the writer of 
fiction does well who selects for his narrative 
the singular in life, in place of that which is 
common. We by no means intend to imply 
that Miss Costello has avoided the domestic 
scenes and the occurrences of ordinary life; 
on the contrary, it is in working out these that 
she had produced some of the most amusing 
features of her novel. But her forte evidently 
is in the delineation of characters, wherein 
loftiness of thought, of mind, feeling, and re- 
finement, tenderness and sensibility most pre- 
vail, and in proof of this we may adduce the 
portraits of Claudia and Sybilla, two charming 
sisters ; perfect gems of beauty and grace. Be- 
sides the exercise of the skilful novelist’s art, 
Miss Costello reminds us, most pleasantly, that 
she is a traveller, and conducts us, with willing 
feet, amid scenesrendered by Nature attractive 
at all times, but doubly so at the present mo- 
ment, when war and confusion point them out 
to all Europe as spectacles of interest. We 
travel with Clara Fane along the banks of the 
Danube, visiting many places which, since the 
narrative was written, have acquired a melan- 


* Clara Fane. A Novel. 3 vols. 
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choly celebrity ; and, leaving sites now marked 
by desolation and bloodshed, gladly penetrate 
with her into thé romantic wilds of Austrian 
Switzerland; we listen to the mysterious 
legends of Servia, now first presented in an 
English garb, and welcome the tender songs 
of the Kozhcs — a race hitherto suspected of 
no such peaceful accomplishment as the cultiva- 
tion of poetry ; with her, also, we traverse the 
Alps, and descend to the beautiful plains of 
Lombardy, seeking repose and luxury in the 
marble villas ofthe Lake of Como, whose 
enchanting shores are now, and, we fear, are 
long destined to be deformed by slaughter ! 
The descriptions of scenery and the snatches 
of song scattered through these volumes show 
the imaginative taste and brilliant fancy, for 
which the author has long been distinguished. 
It would be better for the manners of the day 
if more writers followed such a track, and chose 
the better part of nature as the most proper for 
record, instead of descending to find exeitement 
in the worst. 

‘Clara Fane’’ is a work such as a refined 
mind alone could have conceived, and such as 
refined minds will hail with welcome. It has 
anoveltyand philosophie beauty init, which at 
once surprise and attract ; for easy and simple 
as the style appears, pies are depth of feeling 
and powerful thought in every page. 
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Canapa in 1848, &e. By M. H. Synge. 


This pamphlet professes to be ‘ An Exam- 
ination of the Existing Resources of British 
‘North America, with Considerations for their 
further and more perfect Development, as a 
Practical Remedy, by Means of Colonization, 
for the Prevailing Distress in the United 
Empire, and for the Defence of the Colony.” 
The proposition of the writer is, that the 
imperial government shall undertake an 
enormous system of public works in that colo- 
ny —establish a regular, frequent and inde- 
pendent series of steam communications be- 
tween London and Liverpool and Montreal, 


Contents. 


&e.— make a grand trunk line, canal or rail- 
way, across the American continent,— and 
other commensurate works in connection with 
these. The way in which he would employ 
labor upon such projects savors not a little of 
the svstem of the ateliers nationaux,— but 
Mr. Synge is not a Frenchman, nor a willing 
applauder of French ideas. His patriotism is 
on the contrary quite violent ; and at times, 
especially when taken in connection with cer- 
tain favorite eccentricities of logic, style and 
grammar —affords the reader not a little 
amusement. The chief point of his argument 
is sound if practicable. Roads are no doubt 
very essential to the growth and prosperity of 
a country ; and probably all moneys invested 
by governments in opening up or repairing 
roads, canals, bridges, and other means of 
intercommunication, return in one form or 
another many times their amount ; but whether 
it would be possible to adopt such a scheme as 
Mr. Synge proposes in the present state of the 
national resources may be gravely doubted.— 
Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 
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Tue Ricuts or Property; a Refutation 
of Communism and Socialism. By Adolphe 
Thiers. 


À translation of the papers by M. Thiers 


which originally appeared in the Constitution- | 
The arrangement is perhaps too system- |: 


nel. 
atic or elementary for English readers, and 
some of the arguments are without much fun- | 
damental novelty, as the subject has long 
since been settled in England for students and 
thinkers. But, like his speech on substitutes, 
the general idea of which was taken from 
Adam Smith, M. Thiers has so well enforced 
his positions, by new illustrations drawn from 
contemporary experience or knowledge, and 
directly applicable to the business in hand, 
that established truths come before us with all 
the effects of novelty and the interest of a 
current topic, set off by a style animated and 
close, yet facile and fluent. 


| 
| 
| 
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“A SOLDIER !”— now behold him 


“Pull of str M oaths!” 
The spirit of his Age ; 
Rough language,—just to show the man 

_ Of mettle on the stage. 
Bold in his martial proven : 
He has earned the right to swear, 
And to hang his good sword at Ke side 
With a formidable air! 
While “bearded like the pard” his ip 
Has lost its boyish red, 
And o’er the very fierce mustache 
The rayen’s hue is spread. 


“ Jealous in honour,” truly 
It is the soldier’s boast ; 

Who takes his precious name in vain, 
That recreant is lost: 

Touch but his reputation 

_ By harmless word or jest, 

And straight he threatens broken bones, 
A battered helm and crest. 

> code of honour calls him out 
yo, fight i in honour’s name, : 

And in his foe’s best blood he wipes 
The insult from his fame. 


“Sudden and quick in quarrel :” 
His fiery, feverish eye, 

The angry flush on cheek and brow, 
Warn you of danger nigh. 

Hasty of speech and violent, 
He hath not will, nor power 


THE SOLDIER. 


x ‘+ +e Pile é 
BY MRS. E. J. EAMES, 
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“Then, a SOLDIER ;- 
* Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, — 
‘Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth.” 


eee To take upon him the restraint 
Wild on his race to start, _ | 6 ; That waits a cooler hour. 
Full of pomp and pride and yanity,— 4 
All skilful in the art 
Of setting off his person 
With broidered belt and plume, 
While the colours of his lady-love 
His scarf and crest illume. 
With casque, and helm, and breastplate, 
And knightly pennon spread, ' 
O! warlike is his bearing now 
And proud his soldier tread. 4 


_Again he tries his trusty ‘steel, 
And little careth he, 
— Come loss or gain; in dying well * 
For him is Bee 


3 The bubble reputation 

Sought i in the cannon’s mouth :” 

How burns the thirst for glory 
Like a consuming he 

His foot is in the stirrup, _ 
On his heel the Shining spur;_ 

This suiteth Clad in armour for the battle 
Wildly his pulses stir, 

At the ringing steps ı of warriors | 
All clad in glittering mail— 

The bugle’ 8 blast,—the trumpet's note— 
Borne on the morning ae TA 


The sounding clarion ‘calls “to TR 
The Soldier’s heart beats high, 


ea For he dreams of conquest and renown, — 


Of a name that shall not die. 

On, to the combat! mark 
The quick tramp. of his s steod 5. 

In the vanguard ¢ of the stormy fight 
Doth the gallant rider Jéad!, 

‚Mid shivered shield and lance, 


And the deep-mouthed. cannon’ s] boom, 


Where the heart of battle burns and bleeds 
Like a snow wreath. floats his he ag 


nave a ante group of foes’ 
Has hid him from. our sight; 
_ A moment--and he clears his path 
In the thickest of the fight. 
Send forth triumphal sounds 
Across the gleaming plain — 
"The exulting ‚shout of victory . 
Till the echoes ring again :—— 
—-Bear the dead soldier gently 
Upon his blood-stained shield; 
Well’has he fought his first good fight 
And won his first good field! 
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THE JUSTICE; ER 


OR, LITERARY 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


BY 6... 50 S722. 


In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances, 


“Tue JUSTICE, 2 N 


And so he plays his part.” 


I DREAMT a Court of Literature existed, 
Although the Justice did not quite possess 
The attribates with which Will has invested 
The character judicial. Yet ’twas less 
His fault than that of others. Fate assisted— 
Feeding him on the drippings of the press— 
Fare not so eligible to grow gray ’pon 
As Shakespeare’s belly-lining of fat capon. 


Such as he was, however, he had plenty 
Of causes rich, among the literati— 


Sometimes ten quarrels per week, and sometimes twenty. 


The worst on’t was, with so much business, that he 
Had nearly starved—the “genus” being scanty 

Of all but bile. So that, instead of fat, he 
Grew lean and pined for want of proper feeding— 
temember, ‘tisn’t law of which you’re reading! 
Of all the cases, quéer, grotesque, and merry, 

That came before this Justice starved and lean, 
Was one whose circumstances were so very 

Peculiar, that its history should be seen. 

180 


| In New York city lived the culprit, where he 
Before the public, bound, had often been, 

Jere he employed himself in spoiling paper, 

And wasting gas-light—which he called a taper. 


| The crime with which this wretched man was charged 
Was “for improving Shakespeare,”—that, i ae 

Wherefore, and inasmuch, as he’d enlarged | 
The text of the immortal bard upon, 

(Though thousands of the crime have been discharged, ) 
By his next friend, the Justice, did the Swan 

Set up his cause of action; and demanded — 

That the offender with low felony be branded. 


The cause was heard in Sartain’s Magazine, 
And many were the pros and cons delivered 
By counsel grave and reverend, I ween, 
Who into atoms one another shivered. 
The jury toward the culprit seemed to lean, 
Although ’twas evident the Justice differed. 
| At length the verdict came—list while I tell’t ye, 
| “We find the prisoner at the bar nor gumty!” 
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BRITISH INDIA.* 


In a paper on the early history of India, 
published some time ago in this magazine,f 
we commenced our observations by referring 
to the indifference exhibited by the home pub- 
lie to all topics connected with our Asiatic em- 
pire; and we did so, as we then stated, not 
because the circumstance was either striking 
or anomalous, but for the better reason of its 
practical importance. ‘‘ We could,” as we 
then expressed ourselves, ‘‘little hope for any 
marked improvement in the social condition of 
the natives of India, until the people of these 
countries had such an acquaintance with it, as 
that a public opinion could be formed on the 
subject, and was known to exist.” ‘It was 
only,” we added, ‘to such pressure from 
without that the difficulties which attend the 
promotion of Christianity in India — the main 
sanitary provision for all its ills, spiritual, 
moral, and even industrial—would ever give 
way, and that one of the first steps towards 
the formation of this public opinion, was the 
diffusion of some knowledge of the history 
and statistics of the country.” In humble 
aid of this object we then took up our pen, 
and with like purpose we now resume it. In 
regard to the fact of ignorance of, and apathy 
to, Indian interests, we find our views corrob- 
orated by what we believe we are entitled to 
call the highest authority on such a point, 
the Times newspaper, which, in a leading ar- 
ticle of two years’ later date—that is, on the 
14th of June, 1847, dwells on the circum- 
stance as a woeful truth, and cites the saying 
of ‘‘one of our most accomplished writers and 
speakers, at this moment a member of her 
Majesty’s cabinet,’? whom most of our read- 
ers will easily recognize as the able and elo- 
quent Mr. Macaulay ; and who ‘‘ avowed his 
conviction that not one in ten of our most 
highly-educated gentlemen had the faintest 
conception of these incidents of British In- 
dian history, which would correspond with the 
victories of Alfred, or the landing of the Con- 

ueror, in our domestic annals.”’ 

We gladly admit that since the appearance 
of our previous paper, this insensibility to 
Asiatic interests has been a good deal lessened. 
This is partly an effect, and one which we an- 


* «Mills History of British India.” Edited, and 
now completed, by Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S. 9 Vols. London: Madden, 1848. 

+“ The Life of Lord Clive.” , By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig. London: Murray. 48. 
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ticipated, of the rapid, regular, and frequent 
communication by what is miscalled the ‘‘ over- 
land passage,” which passes over no land ex- 
cept the hand’s-breadth at Suez. This ac- 
knowledged improvement must, however, be 
most of all ascribed to the felt jeopardy to 
which our Indian empire was exposed by the 
unexpected aggression of the Sikhs. That 
taught us for, perhaps, the first time, deeply to 
appreciate the value of our imperial colony, 
and our views of interest were blended with 
nobler feelings in the triumphs which fol- 
lowed. 

Although India is immeasurably the most 
important of all our great dependencies, there 
is not another in regard to which we have an 
equal tendency to indifference. The philos- 
ophy of the cause of this appears to be, that 
it is the only one with which we are not 
nationally identified by colonization. Every 
Englishman who goes there hopes to return ; 
nobody loves to live there; none settle; no 
one regards it as his home. Hence the lack 
of personal interest in the country; and 
hence, again, the general coldness of which 
we have been complaining. The duties of all 
in office are performed faithfully and well; 
but they are performed as duties, and such 
sympathy as strangers feel, is, like their con- 
nection with the soil, temporary. We notice 
the defect, not for the purpose of disparaging 
our government of India, which is, beyond 
all question, the best its nations have ever 
known—one which gives them that great ele- 
ment of social happiness, security of person 
and of property, and what we are disposed to 
regard as of almost equal importance, im- 
munity from agitation. We notice the defect, 
not, we say, for the purpose of underrating 
the horrors of anarchy and terrors of misrule, 
from which our government has saved the 
people of India; or of depreciating the 
hisher degree of civilization which it has been, 
to a great extent, the means of introdueing ; 
but for the purpose of showing that to com- 
pensate for a defect which appears to be in- 
herent in the nature of our connection with 
India, we are bound the more carefully to 
consult her interests, and, as a means towards 
this, to make them. more known, in various 
forms, through the press. Interest and pride 
seem alone to link us to India—interest in 
its rich resources—pride in the honors we 
have won there. We long to be united to 
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that country by a holier tie—by that good 
feeling which must arise from well-directed 
efforts to improve the condition and raise the 
character of its many peoples. Our humble 
sphere is, to aid in making these known, and 
our first step an attempt to outline their his- 
tory. 

The India trade was, from the earliest pe- 
riod, looked on in the West as the most mag- 
nificent of all commercial objects; and each 
European nation, as it rose in maritime im- 
portance, aspired to a participation in its 
golden fruits. It is characteristie of the 
genius of Alfred, justly named the Great, 
that he endeavored to direct the attention of 
our merchants to that line of trafic. He, as 
we are told by William of Malmesbury, sent, 
in the year 883, Sighelenus, bishop of Sher- 
burne, to India, under the pretext of making 
offerings at the shrine of St. Thomas; and the 
monk adds, that at the date of his chronicle, 
some of the commodities which the bishop 
brought back were to be seen in the church 
at Sherburne. The crusades, in later periods, 
made us somewhat better acquainted with the 
usages and productions of the East; but it 
was not until about the period of the Reforma- 
tion, when, and much owing to that event, we 
were becoming a manufacturing people, that 
the expanding spirit of commercial enterprise 
began to exhibit itself in vigorous efforts to 
extend our trade, and then intercourse with 
India became our first object. The earliest of 
these attempts was the voyage of Robert 
Thorne, in the reign of Henry VIII., in the 
year 1527, to discover a north-west passage to 
India. Then followed the fatal voyage of Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, who, with all his crew, 
perished on the coast of Lapland. This voy- 
age was in search of a north-east passage, and 
was made in the reign of Edward VI., in 
whose time, and that of Elizabeth, others of a 
like character were repeatedly undertaken by 
such well-known navigators as the Cabots, 
Frobisher, Davis, Hudson ; some to seek out 
a north-west, others a north-east passage to 
India. These intrepid mariners failed in find- 
ing for their cduntry the short track to the 
gold of Cathay, or to the diamond mines of 
Goleonda; but they taught her a better ser- 
vice, in rendering her sons hardy and accom- 
plished seamen. The discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope, by Bartholomew Diez, in 
1486, and the actual voyage made to India, 
by Vasca de Gamo, in 1498, revealed the 
long-sought-for course. We have, in our 
former paper, noticed the steps by which the 
Portuguese and the Dutch, availing them- 
selves of this discovery, established their con- 
nection with the Hast. It was not until 


Drake’s circumnavigation voyage that our 
English merchants directed their attention to 
the course to India by the Cape. Drake, 
who had passed that promontory in fair 
weather, disrobed it of the terrors with which 
it had been invested by the Portuguese and 
Dutch ; and his voyage, which had given new 
impulse to the enterprise of our traders, was 
soon followed by an incident well calculated 
to stimulate their desire for gain—we mean 
the capture of some Portuguese Indiamen 
with immense treasure, and with papers af- 
fording information of greater value. Be- 
sides the details thus made known, there had 
been a good deal of knowledge on the subject 
of the Indian trade, collected by an associa- 
tion called the Levant Company, which had 
been for some years established, and which 
conveyed goods from Aleppo and Bagdad, 
and thence by the Tigris to Ormus, on the 
Persian Gulf. This company succeeded in 
opening a very extensive intercourse with 
India; but the expenses of the transit were 
so great that the returns were not very lucra- 
tive. Encouraged by the hope of larger 
profits, and prompted, as we have said, by the 
spirit of maritime enterprise, vessels were 
fitted out, and voyages made to India, some 
by government vessels, and some by vessels 
fitted out by individuals. They, in all cases, 
partook of a piratical character, and their 
gains were usually enormous. Still the haz- 
ards were found to be too great for private capi- 
tal, and an application, in consequence of this, 
having been made to Queen Elizabeth, she, 
in December, 1600, granted to the petition- 
ing merchants a charter, erecting them into a 
corporation, under the title of ‘‘ The Govern- 
ors and Company of Merchants of London 
trading to the East Indies. This charter gave 
them the privilege of exclusive trade; but 
the erown reserved to itself the right of re- 
suming its grant, after a three years’ notice. 
The early intercourse of the company was 
with the Indian islands, and their chief sta- 
tion was at Bantam, in Java. 
quently found it advantageous to open a trade 
with the continent of India, which was first 
attempted at Surat, in 1609. The Portu- 
guese, who were at that time in possession of 
the trade there, showed every disposition to 
oppose them ; but they quailed before the de- 
termination of Sir Henry Middleton, who 
commanded the company’s ships. Our mer- 
chants soon made some character with the 
native traders, and gained no little influence 
with the nabobs and princes of the country. 
On the 11th January, 1612, they obtained 
from the Empertr Jehanghire, a firman, au- 
thorizing them to hold establishments in cer- 
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tain places along the shores of his kingdom. 
Pursuant to this, they, in the course of that 
year, built a factory at Surat, and thus made 
their final settlement on the continent of India. 
This was in the reign of James I., who, about 
the same period, sent out Sir Thomas Roe 
as his ambassador to the court of the Great 
Mogul. This mission supplies us with a most 
interesting account of the emperor, his court 
and country, but was not attended with any 
political advantages. Soon after this an inci- 
dent occurred, which led our merchants to 
abandon their connection with the Eastern 
Archipelago, and to direct all their attention 
to the trade with continental India. The 
naval power of the Portuguese was declining, 
and with it their influence in the East, but the 
Dutch were our active and powerful competi- 
tors. They were deeply jealous of our en- 
deavors to share with them the lucrative trade 
of the Spice Islands, and evinced this feeling 
in an act which will for ever stain their annals 
— known as the massacre of Amboyna. They 
had in that island a strong fort, garrisoned 
with two hundred men, and there were eigh- 
teen Englishmen residing in the town engaged 
in trade. These they arrested altogether, 
with some few Japanese and one Portuguese, 
on the ground that they had conspired to 
seize the fort. The statement of the charge 
exhibits the improbability of its truth, and 
this is further heightened by the nature of 
what. they called their evidence. Their first 
information was from one of their own Japan- 
ese soldiers, and obtained by the application 
of torture. They then put all the prisoners 
to the rack. ‘At first each of them denied 
any knowledge of such a plot, but the torture 
being again applied, they of course confessed 
all that their accusers wanted. When re- 
leased from pain, they repeated their denial 
of the charge, but being tortured anew, were 
compelled to reconfess it. Nine of the Eng- 
lish, ineluding their captain, were put to 
death, their heads being cut off by a scimitar. 
They all declared their innocence in the most 
solemn manner. Nine Japanese and one 
Portuguese shared their fate, while the re- 
maining Englishmen were pardoned. 

The account of this cruel proceeding excited, 
as might be expected, the greatest indignation 
in England, and to increase it, the court of 
direetors had a pieture prepared, copied and 
circulated, representing the horrors of the 
scene. It was not, however, the interest of 
our government to go to war on the occasion, 
and negotiations were commenced, which were 
protracted from 1623, the period of the transac- 
tien, until about 1654, in the time of Crom- 

well, when an adjustment took place. The 
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immediate result was, however, what the 
Dutch no doubt anticipated—the abandonment 
of our intercourse with the Indian Archipelago. 
Our merchants felt that they had neither 
forces nor forts enough to protect a trade, 
and thus was this guilty act long attended 
with all the advantages which its originators 
had contemplated. 

Mill, whose prejudices often mar his work, 
assumes at times an air of impartiality, which 
is sadly misplaced. He endeavors on this 
occasion to excuse the Dutch, by suggesting 
that, biased by self-interest, they may have 
believed their rivals guilty. The fanciful 
assumption of motives may palliate any crime ; 
but unhappily this is not the only proceeding 
which taints the colonial conduct of the Dutch. 
On the contrary, it is only characteristic of 
their selfish and cruel policy in-the Hast. 

Partly in consequence of the loss of trade 
which ensued directly on this catastrophe, and 
partly from the large expense incurred by their 
contests with the Portuguese, the Hast India 
Company became at this time a good deal 
embarrassed ; and it was while their finances 
were thus deranged, that a circumstance took 
place, which led to their settlement in Bengal, 
and subsequently proved the main source of 
their prosperity. 

A physician, named Boughton, having been 
called on to attend the daughter of the Empe- 
ror Shah Jehaun, in a dangerous illness, was 
so fortunate as to eure her, and, in conse- 
quence, gained her father’s good-will. With 
generous feeling, he availed himself of this to 
advance the interests of his countrymen, and 
obtained for them the privilege of carrying on 
a free trade. The same gentleman was 
equally successful at the court of the Nabob 
of Bengal, from whom he procured, in 1686, 
permission for the company’s servants to erect | 
a factory at Hoogley, on the so-named branch 
of the Ganges. Much about the same time, 
a fort was erected at Madraspatam, on the 
Coromandel coast, where we had for some time 
previously had depots. This new station was 
named fort St. George; and thus have we 
traced the commencements of our three presi- 
dencies, on the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts, and in Bengal. But the state of 
affairs in England precluded the company 
from availing themselves of these opening 
prospects, and during the civil wars their 
existence as a corporation was in peril. 

The India trade was in fact thrown open, 
for the five years which preceded 1657, the 
date at which Cromwell renewed the privileges 
of the company. The effects of this free 
trade are very differently stated in works of 
the period; but the nearest guess we can 
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make at the truth leads us to think that our 
merchants offered India goods at low prices, 
and extended their sales to almost every part 
of Europe, underselling the Dutch even in 
| Amsterdam. In confirmation of this last 
fact, Sir John Malcolm eites a passage, in 
the ‘ Letters of Thurloe,’’ Cromwell’s secre- 
tary, to the effect that the merchants of Am- 
sterdam, ‘‘ having heard that the Lord Pro- 
tector would dissolve the East India Company 
at London, and declare the navigation and 
commerce to the Indies to be free and open, 
were greatly alarmed, as they considered such 
a measure would be ruinous to their own East 
India Company.’’* 

The prospects of our own East India Com- 
pany became more encouraging under Charles 
| II. and his brother James. The former re- 
newed and extended their privileges, and 
made over to them the island of Bombay, 
which he had received as part of the portion 
of his queen, the infanta of Portugal. James 
added the important prerogatives of levying 
troops, holding courts-martial, and coining 
money. It is not, perhaps, to be wondered 
at, that these high powers were sometimes 
abused—that merchants with such prerogatives 
were too eager for gain—that factors, living in 
what was felt, from its distance, to be a new 
world, forgot their responsibility. In 1665, 
! Sir Edward Winter, governor of Madras, 
being superseded for undue practices, had the 
boldness to imprison the person who was sent 
out to succeed him, and actually held the 
government until 1668, when, by the special 
direction of the king, he resigned it. Sir 
John Child seized thirteen large ships at Su- 
rat, the property of merchants there, and 
sailed with his plunder to Bombay, of which 
he was then governor. It appears, indeed, 
that this was effeeted with the knowledge of a 
sub-committee of the directors at home; but 
if this circumstance diminishes the audacity of 
the act, it exhibits the morals of the company 
as of no very elevated order. Quite in agree- 
ment with this view are the sentiments of the 
chief director, as expressed in a letter to one 
who was appointed a judge in India. “I 
expect,”” says that autocratic trader, ‘‘ that 
| my will and orders shall be your rule, and 
not the laws of England, which are a heap of 
nonsense compiled by a number of country 
gentlemen, who hardly know how to govern 
their own families, much less the regulating 
companies and foreign commerce. Having 
now the power of condemning the company’s 
enemies, or such as shall be deemed so, partic- 
ularly those that shall question the company’s 
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power over all the British subjects in India, I 
expect my orders from time to time shall be 
obeyed and received as statute laws.”’ 

It was not, as our readers will easily believe, 
by conduct and principles such as these, that 
the Hast India Company advanced in power, 
but in despite of them. They incurred the 
dislike and the hostile feelings of the native 
princes, and Aurungzebe threatened to raze 
their factories to the ground. He seized Surat, 
sent a fleet to attack Bombay, and at the same 
time assailed them in other points. The ser- 
vants of the company made the most abject sub- 
mission, and the emperor, only looking on 
them as traders, and conceiving their commerce 
to be of some importance to his subjects, for- 
gave them. The enemies from whom the com- 
pany had most to dread at this time were the 
merchants of their own country, who interfered 
with their monopoly, and were known by the 
name of ‘‘Interlopers.”” Their profits were 
doubtless larger than those of the company, 
and they became so influential at home, that 
when, in 1698, the charter of the East India 
Company was brought under the consideration 
of parliament, they actually obtained for them- 
selves the exclusive right of trading with the 
East. This they acquired by offering to the 
government an advance on better terms than 
those proposed by the company. But the 
latter soon after got a new confirmation of their 
grant; and thus the nation had at the same 
time two East India Companies, each with 
privileges alike exclusive, granted by the crown 
and confirmed by the legislature, and both ex- 
pending their gains in corrupting parliament, 
not only by purchasing seats, but also by 
directly bribing members of the lords and com- 
mons. Wearied by such expensive struggles, 
they at length combined their stock, under the 
charter given to the old company, on the 5th 
September, 1698, and assumed the name under 
which they have ever since remained incorpo- 
rated — ‘The United Company of Merchants 
Trading to the East Indies.”” The privileges 
of the unitéd corporation were confirmed, and 
extended by an act of parliament, in 1708, and 
the general tranquillity which, a few years 
afterwards, ensued on the peace of Utrecht, was 
favorable to their interests. 

It was a little previously to these last dates 
that the company seems for the first time to 
have raised their views from trade to territory. 
In 1689 they write out to their agents that 
revenue is for the future to engage their at- 
tention, as much as traffic; that they wish to 
be “a nation in India,” and they cite with ap- 
proval the example of the Dutch, who they say 
wrote to their governors ten paragraphs about 
tribute, for every one which concerned com- 
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merce. But as yet their views in this respect 
were. of the humblest character ; they only ex- 
tend to the acquisition of territory by purchase, 
and in this manner they became possessed of 
some distriets on the Coromandel coasts, where 
they built Fort St. David; and the Nabob of 
Bengal desiring to replenish his exchequer, in 
order to enable him to sustain a war, the com- 
pany succeeded in buying from him the zemir- 
darships of certain towns and distriets, amongst 
which wasthat of Caleutta, where they erected 
Fort William, and which was, in 1707, de- 
clared to be the seat of a presideney, 

From the peace of Utrecht, until the recom- 
mencement of hostilities in Europe, embracing 
a period of more than thirty years, the company 
advanced in commercial prosperity. The date 
of the war which then took place between 
England and France, 1744, is a cardinal era 
in the history of our Asiatic realm ; but before 
we attempt any narrative of its events, we must 
glance at the relations of the latter power with 
the East. 

In the reign of Louis XIV., and the year 
1664, Colbert founded a French East India 
Company ; their capital was £625,000 ; their 
charter, pursuant to the views of the age, was 
a monopoly, with what were even at that time 
singular encouragements. They were to have 
not only an immunity from all taxes for fifty 
years, but the government bound itself to make 
good to them any loss they might sustain with- 
in the first ten. Their commencing efforts 
were made in, Madagascar, but their settle- 
ment was ill-chosen and unsuccessful. They 
afterwards, with better fortune, took possession 
of the islands of Ceane and Mascarenhas, and 
gave them respectively the names of Mauritius 
and Bourbon. In 1668 they established a 
factory at Surat, and after failing in other 
places, they formed a station at Pondicherry. 
This place, which was well fortified, became 
the centre ofthe French trade in India, and 
they acquired some territory around it; when, 
in 1744, Walpole was driven from power, and 
war took place between England and France, 
the French conceived the idea of destroying 
our settlements in India, and of extending 
their own influence. They had at this time 
some agents there of distinguished ability. 
One was M. de Labourdonnais, a native of 
Brittany, who, early in life, engaged in trade 
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tune. His talents attracted the attention of 
the viceroy of Goa, at whose suggestion he 
entered the service of the king of Portugal, 
and was for two years the agent of that govern- 
ment on the Coromandel coast. Returning to 
France, he was selected by his own govern- 
ment to form their new colonies in the isles of 


France and Bourbon, and by a wise and ener- 
getic administration he advanced the resources 
and civilization of those islands in a very re- 
markable manner. He made roads, construct- 
ed bridges, had the natives taught the most 
useful trades, extended and improved the cul- 
tivation of the coffee-plant, and introduced the 
culture of indigo and of the sugar-cane. The 
character he thus made, raised his influence 
with the ministers at home, and on his return 
to Europe, in 1740, he suggested a plan where- 
by he should be prepared, on the first outbreak 
of hostilities, to attack and destroy the English 
settlements in the East, before a fleet from 
Europe could arrive to support them. This 
we shall see he afterwards attempted. M. 


‚Dupleix, who was at this time governor of Pon- 


dicherry, and chief of the French in India, 
was alsoa remarkable man. He inherited from 
his father, who was a director of the French 
East India Company, a large fortune, which he 
greatly increased by successful speculations in 
the India trade. He was, in 1720, sent out as 
first member of the council at Pondicherry ; 
was afterwards made chief of the French station 
at Chandernagore, and having in these positions 
made known his public talents, he was ap- 
pointed governor-in-chief at Pondicherry. He 
was bold, able, unscrupulous, and ambitious. 
Being largely engaged on his own account in 
the internal trade of India, he became better 
acquainted with the politics and relations of 
that country than any other European of that 
period. 
Frenchmen in India when the war of the 
Austrian succession broke out, in 1744. At 
this time France had undoubtedly more in- 
fluence in the East than England. Her East 
India Company was to the full as wealthy, 
and she had besides extensive possessions in 
the Spice Islands. She could also command a 
larger military force, and had besides armed 
and disciplined the sepoys. It was, we may 
observe, from her that we learned the two main 
secrets of our successes in the East — the 
superiority of regular troops when employed 
against Asiatic hordes, and the enrolment and 
maintenance of a sepoy force. When the in- 
telligence that war had taken place in Europe 
reached Labourdonnais in the East, he found 
himself without the naval force which his 
government had promised him; but, notwith- 
standing, he resolved to act on his own re- 
sources. He accordingly detained such vessels 
as touched at his island, manned them with 
sailors as well as he could, training for this pur- 
pose even the natives of Madagascar; and 
having thus procured nine ships, and mustered 
a force of 1,100 Europeans, with some 400 
sepoys, and 300 Caffres, in addition to his 
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| seamen, he first attacked the English squadron 
| of four ships and a frigate. Night terminated 
| the action, but the English fleet sheered off, 
| and disappeared from the coast. After look- 
| ing out for it for some days, Labourdonnais 
proceeded to Madras, which was at that time 
our chief station, and most important settle- 
ment on the continent of India. It afforded 
but indifferent means of defence, and its small 
garrison exhibited little heroism. They ca- 
pitulated on the 10th of September, 1746; 
and after having achieved this triumph with- 
out the loss ofa man, Labourdonnais proceeded 
to Pondicherry. His reception there was far 
different from what he deserved. Dupleix, 
jealous of his suecess, maintained that he had 
exceeded his powers, refused to support him in 
his views, and compelled him to return to 
France, where he made such unfavorable 
representations of his conduct that he was ar- 
rested, imprisoned in the Bastile for three 
years, and soon afterwards died. Freed by 
this unworthy conduct from all rivalry, Dupleix 
resolved to follow up the measures of La- 
bourdonnais, which were quite consonant to 
his own aspiring policy. He looked forward, 
first, to the destruction of the British settle- 
ments, and next to the estalishment of a French 
dominion in India; and his ambition compelled 
us to adopt that line of action which has led to 
our acquisition of empire there. 

Dupleix, evading the terms of the capitula- 
| tion of Madras, even exposed that place to 
plunder, carried off the governor and chief in- 
habitants, and paraded them as prisoners 
through the town of Pondicherry. Amongst 
the English, who now regarded themselves as 
absolved from their parole, given to Labour- 
donnais, was a young clerk, Robert Clive, 
whose yet humble name was soon to be known 
as foremost of the Europeans in India. He 
escaped in the disguise of a Mussulman to 
Fort St. David. | 

The Nabob of Arcot, who, when Pondi- 
cherry was, in the preceding year, threatened 
by our fleet, had, as prince of the province, 
interfered to save it, now thought proper to 
extend a like protection to Madras, and ac- 
cordingly he sent his son, with 10,000 men, 
to expel the French and restore it to the En- 
glish. This proved in its results one of the 
most important incidents in our history. 

The French had 1,200 soldiers, with some 
artillery, which they managed well; and with 
this small force they not only repelled the at- 
tack of the nabob’s troops, but following them 
for four miles, assailed them in their own posi- 
tion at Mount St. Thomas, and put them com- 
pletely to the rout. 

The spell which upheld the Mohammedan 
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power in India was forever broken ; the Euro- 
peans saw in the superiority of their disci- || 
pline, and their well-served artillery, the 
secret of their strength, and were not slow in | 
availing themselves of the discovery. | 
Dupleix next assailed Fort St. David, and 
while before it, had the address to gain over |) 
to his interests the Nabob of Arcot, who was |! 
now impressed with a high idea of the prow- | 
ess of the French troops: Fort St. David | 
was, however, soon relieved by the appear- | 
ance of an English fleet before it, consisting |! 


| of nine sail of the line, and having on board | 


a body of 1,400 soldiers, making the largest 
European force then in India. This eircum- | 
stance quite changed the aspect of affairs. | 
Pondicherry was besieged by the English; | 
but their arrangements were ineffective, the | 
sickly season set in, and they were compelled | 
to abandon the attempt. Dupleix claimed | 
our failure as a triumph, and by his artful | 
representations raised his reputation with the 
native princes. | 
Such was the state of things in 1749, when 
the news arrived in India that the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle was signed, and that Madras | 
was, by one of its conditions, restored to the 
English. Except in this last particular, this 
celebrated treaty had but little influence in 
the Hast. The Europeans, now aware of the 
weakness of the native powers, began to in-' 
terfere in their polities, with a view to the ex- 
tension of their own influence; and the bril- 
liant successes of Dupleix seemed likely to 
establish a French dominion in Southern In- 
dia. This country was at the moment on the 
eve of a civil war, arising out of disputed suc- 
cessions to its two chief kingdoms—the Car- 
natic and the Deccan—and Dupleix conceived, 
that by aiding the stronger claimants to each, 
he would gain not only wealth, territory, and 
privileges for bis country, but eventually es- 
tablish its ascendency in India. The right of 
succession in the Asiatie dynasties was never 
much regulated by the prineiple of primogeni- 
ture. Might and management were its more 
prevailing laws, and this was especially the 
case in India at the period to which we are 
referring. Mirzapha Jung who claimed the 
sovereignty of the Deccan, and Chunda 
Saheb, who aspired to be nabob of the Car- 
natic, were not either of them the actual pos- 
sessors of, or the rightful heirs to, these 
thrones. They came forward, however, with 
large forces, and the French determined to 
assist them. These Asiatic princes combining, 


formed an army of 40,000 men, and Du- 
pleix sent M. d’Auteil, with 2,300 disci- 
plined soldiers, to join them—of this last 
body 400 were Europeans, the rest sepoys. 
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|| In their first encounter with the army of the 


reisning nabob of the Carnatie, consisting of 
20,000 men, with a strong field of artillery, the 


{| French proposed, with their own small force, to 
{| storm their line. 
|| but their accustomed valor, stimulated by the 


They were twice repulsed, 


fact that they were fighting in the sight of 
three armies, was at length triumphant, and 
the nabob of the Carnatie was amongst the 
slain. The conquerors took possession of 


| Arcot, and the son of the late nabob ap- 


plied to the English for aid. 
His offers were of the most alluring char- 


|| acter; but the British officers conceived they 


had no authority to interfere, and though they 


| viewed with jealousy the growing influence of 
| their European rivals, they were unwilling to 


engage in open war.. The French interest 
was thus for a time paramount to the Car- 
natic. Dupleix shared largely in the tribute 


| collected by his allies, and assumed the state 


|| and circumstance of an eastern prince. 


He 
was, however, soon called to exhibit his ener- 
gy and resources in contending with reverses. 
A claimant for the sovereignty of the Deccan 
appeared in arms, backed by a numerous 
host. This was Nazir Jung, who was accepted 
by the Mogul court as the legitimate heir, 
and was now marching to the frontier of the 
Carnatic with a force of about 300,000 men, 
including 30,000 Mahratta cavalry. 

Seeing that he was acknowledged and sup- 
ported by the Emperor of Delhi, the English, 
who had been long anxious to take the field 
against the French, joined his standard. 


| Their force, which was commanded by Major 


Lawrence, consisted of 700 soldiers. Du- 
pleix made every effort to aid and prepare his 
allies. He supplied them with a loan of 
£50,000, increased the French contingent, 
and opened negotiations with some Affohan 
chiefs who were in the army of Nazir, and 
who seemed disposed to dethrone him. 

When the two great hosts came into view, 
and appeared to be ready for the fight, Major 
Lawrence who had become aware of the 
weakness and want of discipline of his ally, 
and who was well acquainted with the better 
preparations of their enemy, suggested to 
Nazir to avoid a combat. 

This was a course which that haughty 
prince thought it unbecoming his honor to 
adopt, and he would probably have been 
routed, but for a circumstance wholly unex- 
pected by both parties—that was, a mutiny 
amongst the French officers. A number of 
them resigned their commissions, because cer- 
tain demands which they had made were not 
conceded; and D’Auteil, their commander, 
having vainly endeavored to recall them to 


their duty, retired with his division to Pondi- 
cherry. Thus deprived of their best arm, 
the forces of Chunda Sahib, the French nom- | 
inee of the Carnatic, and of Mirzapha Jung, 
Nizam, or king of the Deccan, became dis- 
banded. The former of these princes took 
refuge in Pondicherry, while the latter sur- 
rendered to his opponent, and was thrown 
into prison. Desperate as was now his condi- | 
tion, Dupleix did not despair. He succeeded 
in negotiating a conspiracy in the army of 
Nazir—restored order amongst his own troops, 
and, surprising the Moguls at midnight, put 
great numbers of them to the sword. Mean- 
while, Major Lawrence, conceiving that his 
experience was not appreciated by Nazir, or 
his advice attended to, too hastily withdrew 
his contingent; and the French, pursuing 
their advantages, took Gingee, the strongest 
fortress in the Carnatic. They had yet a 
greater triumph. The Affshans, whose disaf- 
fection Dupleix had been encouraging, now 
made known to him that they were ripe for re- 
volt, and M. Latouche, a distingnished officer 
who was in command of the French, was di- 
rected to act with them against the camp 
of Nazir Jung. In the well-fought conflict 
which followed, Nazir was slain, and Mirzapha 
led forth from prison, and exchanging his 
irons for a crown, was again installed as sove- 
reign of the Deccan. 

Chunda Sahib was likewise restored to 
power as prince of the Carnatic, or Nabob of 
Arcot, the title by which he was better known. 
The French influence was then triumphant in 
the East, and their ambitious views were likely 
to expand to the utter ruin of the British in- 
terest, were it not for the heroism and genius 
of Clive, whose first great achievement we 
have next to notice. As, however, he is most 
justly regarded as the founder of our Asiatic 
empire, and as its progress during many years 
is intimately connected with his personal his- 
tory, we think it well worth while to notice 
some few of the incidents of his earlier life, 
and especially such as elucidate his character. 

tobert Clive was born at the manor-house 
of Styche, near Market-Drayton, in Shrop- 
shire, on the 29th of September, 1725. His 
father was Richard Clive, an attorney, and pos- 
sessor of the small estate of Styche, of which 
we find his family were proprietors so far back 
as in the reign of Henry Il. His mother was 
a Miss Gaskill of Manchester. Robert was 
the eldest of thirteen children, six sons and 
and seven daughters, and was sent, before he 
was three years old, to be brought up by a 
maternal aunt, who was married to a gentle- 
man named Bayley, of Hop> Hall, Manches- 
ter. Whatever was the reason for this ar- 
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rangement, he appears to have been treated at 
Hope Hall with kindness, and to have always 
looked back to that scene of his childhood with 
affectionate remembrance. He was of a way- 
ward and impetuous temper, and early showed 
the boldness of his character. Writing of him 
in his seventh year, Mr. Bayley describes him 
as ‘beyond measure addicted to fighting,” 
and speaks of his desire “to suppress the 
hero,’’ that he may ‘bring forward the more 
valuable qualities of meekness, benevolence, 
and patience.”” This temperament was not 
improved by the nature of his education, which 
was desultory, caught up at different schools, 
at all of which, however, he gained a character 
for intrepidity. 


“Tt is told of him at Market-Drayton,”’ 
says Mr. Gleig, ‘ that for.the purpose of get- 
ting a smooth stone out of a water-spout, with 
which to make ducks and drakes, he ascended 
to the top of the church-tower, and let himself 
down on the parapet wall, to the distance of at 
least three feet. He is described as putting 
himself at the head of all the good-for-nothing 
lads in the same town, and, after a series of 
petty outrages on the trades-people, compelling 
them to pay a sort of black-mail, as the price 
of the discontinuance of the nuisance. Finally, 
his determination of purpose was shown when, 
on the breaking down of a mount of turf, by 
means of which his banditti were laboring to 
turn a dirty watercourse into the shop-door of 
of an obnoxious dealer, he threw himself into 
the gutter, and filled the breach with his body 
till his companions were in a condition more 
effectually to repair the damage.” 


These are no hopeful exploits, but they may 
indicate the energy which he afterwards dis- 
played. Young Robert was destined by his 
father for his own profession ; but seeing that 
it was ill-suited to his irregular and unsettled 
spirit, he succeeded in obtaing for him some- 
thing more nearly congenial, in a writership in 
the service of the East India Company. This 
was not, at that period, very difficult to obtain, 
and indeed was no great prize. The junior 
clerks were hard worked and badly paid, and 
much tempted to get into debt. In the year 
1743, and the eighteenth of his age, Robert 
Clive embarked for Madras. The ship in 
which he sailed was ill-found, and was detain- 
ed some months in the Brazils, during which 
time he applied himself to gain a knowledge of 
the Portuguese language. He thus did not 
reach India until 1744, and the consequence 
of the protracted voyage was, that he had ex- 
pended all his money, and was obliged to bor- 
row, and at a rate of interest which irritated 
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and distressed him. He was at this time way- 
ward and improvident, and itis therefore no 
wonder that we find him liable to paroxysms 
of extreme despondency. Itis said that in one 
of these he attempted suicide. The circum- 
stance is referred to by Boswell and Johnson ; 
and the story, as given by Mr. Gleig, is this :— 


‘ One day he withdrew to his own room in 
Writers’ Buildings, and there shut himself 
up. An hour or two afterwards one of his 
companions knocked at the door, and was ad- 
mitted. He found Clive seated in a remote 
corner of the apartment, with a table near him, 
on which lay a pistol. ‘Take it and fire it 
over the window,’ said Clive, pointing to the 
weapon. His fricnd did so; and no sooner 
was the report heard, than Clive, springing 
from his seat exclaimed—‘ I feel that I am 
reserved for some end or another. I twice 
snapped that pistol at my own head, and it 
would not go off!’ ?? 


Mr. Gleig gives the anecdote as apocryphal ; 
but we are inclined altogether to disbelieve it. 
It is improbable that a pistol which, when 
twice snapped, missed fire, should go off at 
last ; but what is more material, and to us de- 
cisive, is, that though fond of referring to the 
occurrences of his early life in India, Lord 
Clive was never known to mention this cir- 
cumstance. Moody and improvident as he 
then was, with bad habits, and without reli- 
gion, we do not believe that he ever contem- 
plated that crime. The following incident 
rests on better grounds, and is more character- 
istic. It took place when he fled, as we for- 
merly mentioned, from Madras to Fort St. 
David :— 


“ For some time after his arrival in the latter 
place, Clive appears to have led a life of un- 
profitable idleness. His services were not re- 
quired in a factory already overstocked with 
clerks, whom the progress of hostilities com- 
pelled, in a great measure, to suspend their 
commercial undertakings ; and he sought some- 
times at the gaming-table that escape from de- 
jection he could not find either in study, or in 
the duties of his station. It happened upon a 
certain occasion that two officers, with whom 
he had been engaged in play, were detected in 
the act of cheating. They had won considerable 
sums of money from various persons present, 
and among the rest from Clive; but he, having 
satisfied himself of the nature of their proceed- 
ings, refused to pay. A quarrel ensued, and 
one of them demanded satisfaction. The com- 
batants met without seconds to settle the dis- 
pute, and Clive, having the first fire, delivered 
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it to no purpose, and stood at the mercy of his 
adversary. The latter walking up, presented 
| his pistol at Clive’s head, and desired him to 
ask his life. This was done without hesitation ; 
but when the other went to demand an apology, 
and the retractation of the charge of cheating, 
Clive refused to give either. | 

‘“< Then I will shoot you,’ exclaimed the 
bully. 

“Shoot, and be d d!’ replied Clive. 
‘I said you cheated ; I say so still, and I will 
never pay you.’ 

‘ The officer, declaring the young man to 
be mad, threw away his weapon, and there the 
matter ended ; for Clive, when urged to bring 
the whole case under-the cognizance of the 
authorities, declined to do so, and religiously 
abstained from referring, even in private so- 
ciety, to the behavior of his late opponent at 
cards. 

‘€ I will not do him an injury on any ac- 
count,’ was his answer. ‘I will never pay 
what he unfairly won; but he has given me 
my life, and from me he shall take no hurt 
under any circumstances.’ ”’— Gleig’s Life of 
Clive, p. 10. 


While at St. David’s, Clive volunteered his 
services in the defence of that fort, and the 
character he was making for intrepidity, no 
doubt, assisted him in exchanging his writership 
for a commission in the army, which he obtain- 
ed early in the year 1747. He was from that 
moment almost constantly employed in active 
duties, and gained on several occasions the 
marked approbation of his commanders, espe- 
cially at the attack on a fort named Devi 
Cottah, were he was appointed to lead the for- 
lorn hope. 

We now resume our general narrative, and, 
at the same time, reach the period of an ex- 
ploit which gave celebrity to the name of Clive 
and formed an epoch in the history of British 
India. 

Chunda Sahib, Nabob of Arcot, aided by 
the French, was laying siege to Trichinopoly, 
the only stronghold in the Carnatic which was 
now left to our faithful friend, Mohammed 
Ali; and in order to make a diversion in his 
favor, Clive conceived the plan of attacking 
Arcot, the Nabob’s capital. The force at his 
disposal was so small, that this attempt at a 
diversion appeared to be too daring; but as 
it afforded something like hope for their part- 
ing cause, it was adopted. We transcribe 
from Mr. Gleig’s book, a short description of 


the place :— 


« Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, at the 
period when the Carnatic formed a separate 
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province of the Souhbadarry of the Deccan, 
stands upon the left bank of the river Palar, 
and, like most other Indian cities of similar 
importance, consists of a pettah, or tower, 
and a citadel. The present city is of modern 
growth, having been built by the Mohamme- 
dans in 1716, on or near the site of the Sora- 
mundalum of Ptolemy. The citadel, of which 
the outlines still remain, was accounted, even 
in the middle of the last century, a place of 
no great strength. It had the defect, not 
uncommon in eastern fortresses, of being sur- 
rounded on all sides by the town, of which 
the houses came up to the glacis, and com- 
manded the ramparts. It was very extensive, 
too, measuring upwards of a mile in circum- 
ference ; and of the towers which flanked the 
defences at intervals, several were in ruins, 
while the remainder were so circumscribed in 
their dimensions, as not to admit of more than 
a single piece of ordnance being mounted on 
each. The walls, badly built at the first, 
were already loose, and portions had fallen 
down; the ramparts were too narrow to ac- 
commodate a field-piece in action; a low and 
slight parapet imperfectly screened them ; and 
the ditch, beside being more or less choked | 
up, had a space of ten feet between it, and 
the bottom of the counter-scarp, intended, 
without doubt, for a fausse braye, but left 
unfinished. Finally, the two gates by which 
the fortress communicated with the town, 
were placed in clumsy covered-ways, which 
projected at least forty feet beyond the walls, 
and opened upon causeways or mounds run 
through the ditch, without any cut or opening, 
for the span of a drawbridge having been let 
into them. 

‘In this place, of which the population 
might be estimated at a hundred thousand or 
more, the nabobs of the Carnatic were accus- 
tomed to hold their court. They inhabited a 
gorgeous palace, and looked round from it 
upon streets, narrow as those of eastern 
towns generally are, but built with considera- 
ble regularity. The bazaars or market-places 
were good, and well supplied; and a manu- 
factory of cloth, besides giving employment to - 
a portion of the inhabitants, brought in a con- 
siderable revenue to the viceregal treasury. 
All these had fallen into the hands of Chunda 
Sahib, immediately after the battle which cost 
Annas-u-deer his life, aud the place was oc- 
cupied by a garrison of his troops, of which 
the strength was represented as amounting to 
eleven hundred men.” — Gleig’s Life of 
Clive, pp. 83-4. 


On the 26th of August, 1751, Clive left 
Madras to assail this celebrated city. His 
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force consisted of two hundred European sol- 
diers, three hundred sepoys, and an artillery 
train of three light field-pieces. As they ap- 
proached Arcot, they encountered a fearful 
storm, and the spies from the town seeing 
|| them advance in order through it, returned in 
| terror, and made an exaggerated report of 
their strength. The Mohammedan governor, 
|| in consequence, evacuated the citadel, and 
|| the English marched into it. Arcot was thus 
won; but the greater difficulty remained of 
defending it against the large force which 
Clive knew would be sent to retake it. He 
accordingly made instant preparations to resist 
a siege. He sent to Madras for two 18-pound- 
| ers, availed himself of light cannon which he 
found in the place, laid in provisions, and 
repaired the defences as best he could. Dur- 
| ing all this time, he was exposed to constant 
attacks from the Mohammedan force, which, 
though it had evacuated the town, had taken 
up a good position in the neighborhood, and 
was considerably increased. When the guns, 
for which he had sent to Madras, were on 
their way, Clive learned that the enemy were 
watching in a large body to take them, and he 
accordingly despatched for their protection his 
whole force, excepting only thirty Europeans, 
and fifty sepoys, reserved to guard the fort. 
| Apprised of his condition, the Moguls, instead 
of attacking the guns, assailed the citadel; 
but Clive, with his small garrison, made so 
bold a defence, that he beat them off, and at 
daylight on the following morning had the 
happiness to see his troops returning with the 
guns and stores. 

The occupation of Arcot operated precisely 
as Clive had anticipated. The nabob detached 
a large force from before Trichinopoly, and 
his son, Rajah Sahib, approached with ten 
thousand men, of whom one hundred and 
fifty were French soldiers, to regain his fath- 
er’s capital :— 


‘€ For fifty days he pressed the siege with 
all the vigor of which an Indian general was 
capable. A constant fire of musketry from 
the houses on the glacis swept the ramparts. 
Heavy guns battered in the breach, until they 
brought down a wide extent of wall, and the 
utmost vigilance was exerted in order to pre- 
vent supplies of provisions from being con- 
veyed into the place. Clive, on his part, was 
indefatigable, and the devoted courage of his 
handful of troops, passes all praise. Indeed, 
here, as in our own time, in the noble defence 
of Jellalabad, European and native rivalled 
each other in heroism and endurance. It 
was during the height of this siege that an 
instance of selfdevotion on the part of the 
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native soldiers occurred, of which the memory | 
can never fade away. The stock of rice | 
beginning to fail, the sepoys waited upon | 
Clive, and besought him that he would re- 
strict his issues to their European comrades. 
All that they desired, or, indeed, would ac- 
cept, was the water in which the grain had 
been boiled; and upon this thin gruel they 
sustained the labors of the siege for many 


days.”’— Gleig’s Life of Clive, p. 36. 


An offer was made to Clive, of a large | 
sum, if he would surrender the town; but | 
this was rejected with scorn. The besieged, 
too, made several bold sallies, and though | 
some lives were sacrificed, which could ill be 
spared, the spirit of our soldiers was sustained, | 
and the natives were impressed with a high | 
idea of their valor. There was a Mabratta 
chief named Morari Rou, who, with six thou- 
sand horse, was hovering on the frontiers of 
the Carnatic, waiting the issue of the siege of | 
Trichinopoly, to see which side he would take. | 
Clive contrived to communicate with him, 
and, struck with admiration of the English, the | 
Mahratta agreed to assist them ; and his stand- 
ards were soon seen from the towers. Rajah | 
Sahib had thus no course but to attempt to | 
take the place by storm, and his assault is 
well described by Mr. Gleig :— 


“The 14th of November is a day kept 
holy by the worshippers of Mohammed, in | 
honor of the murder of the brothers, Hassar 
and Hossur, two of the most illustrious of the 
saints and martyrs in their calendar. The 
festival is observed in Hindostan with an | 
exceeding fervor, the devotees deepening the 
sentiment by the free use of bang, an intoxi- 
cating drug, of which one of the effects is 
either to stupify altogether, or to inflame the 
individual who is under its influence into mad- 
ness. Rajah Sahib fixed this day for his final 
assault on the citadel of Arcot, in the well- 
grounded conviction, that numbers, who, under 
ordinary circumstances, might have done their 
duty, and no more, would, when inspired by 
the combined influence of religious zeal and 
intoxication, force their way through all oppo- 
sition, or perish in the attempt. He could not, 
however, conceal his purpose from Clive, who 
made every necessary disposition to thwart it, 
and who lay down to rest only after he had 
seen that all was in readiness for the storm. 
It came with the dawn of the morning, and 
lasted in its fury about an hour. Four col- 
umns advanced to the attack of four different 
points, two assailing the breaches, two en- 
deavoring to force open the gates. The latter 
process they attempted by driving before them 
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elephants, having their foreheads covered with 
plates of iron; the former they executed, 


| some by passing over the ruins which choked 


the ditch, others endeavoring to cross where 
the water was deep, upon a raft. The ele- 
phants, galled by the musketry of the garrison, 
turned round, and trampled upon their own 
people. The assailants who endeavored to 
clamber over the fallen masses of rubbish, 


| were eut down by discharges from behind the 


parapet; and Clive, directing witlı his own 
hand a field-piece at the raft, cleared it in a 
moment. Ina word, the enemy was repulsed 


| at every point, in spite of the frantic efforts 


of those who led them, and drew off, leaving 
not fewer than four hundred dead bodies in 
the ditch, or scattered over the piece of ground 
which interposed between it and the bottom 


| of the wall. 


“Clive’s loss in this encounter was very 
trifling. It amounted to no more than five 
or six men; and well was it for him that the 
casualties did not prove more serious. His 
corps, originally small, had become so reduced 
by hard service, that there remained to meet 
this final assault no more than eighty Euro- 
pean and one hundred and twenty sepoy sol- 
diers ; while the whole of his officers, with 
but a solitary exception, were placed hors de 
combat. Perhaps, too, he had reason to be 
thankful that the enemy, discouraged by the 
extent of their losses, and fearful of an attack 
from the Mahrattas in their rear, did not 
renew theattempt. They continued, however, 
throughout the day, and until the night was 
far advanced, to harrass him with a constant 
musketry-fire from the houses, which they 
intermitted only for an hour or two, in order 
to bury their dead. But this suddenly 
ceased about one or two o'clock in the 
morning of the 15th, when intelligence 
came in that they had retreated ; and a patrol, 
sent out to ascertain whether the case were 
so, brought back a report that not a man re- 
mained in the town.””—Idid. p. 37-8. 


The immediate results of this achievement 
were of the greatest importance. It estab- 
lished the reputation of the English, attached 
to their interests many of the wavering native 
princes, and led to the rapid overthrow of the 
French power in the Carnatic. On the eve- 
ning of his triumph, Clive received a-rein- 
forcement from Madras, and, aided by the 
Mahrattas, he lost no time in following the 
enemy, whom he again defeated at Arnee. 
The French contingents suffered severely in 
that battle; and a regiment of sepoys, six 
hundred strong, who were in their service, de- 
serted with their arms, and joined Clive. The 


Mohammedan Governor of Arnee also joined 
him, with the force under his command. 
Other successes followed with, as it seemed, 
hardly the intervention of a halt. Clive also 
levelled to the ground a column which Dupleix 
had erected, commemorative of the foundation 
of the French empire in the East, together 
with a town which he had built around it, and 
called by his name. He then advanced to 
the relief of Trichinopoly, and aided his su- 
perior officer, Major Lawrence, in delivering 
it from a long blockade. M. Law, the French 
engineer, who directed the siege, retired with 
the force under his command; but, being 
pursued, was, after some skirmishing, com- 
pelled to capitulate. 
occasions, when attacked at "night, in the vil- 
lage of Samiaveram, Clive had more than a 
single escape. The French, in making the 
attack, had placed in their van forty English 
deserters, who answered the challenge of the 
English sentries, and thus took them by sur- 
prise. As Clive sprang from his mattress, a 
musket-ball struck the chest on which he lay ; 
and at the close of the affair, one of the 
deserters, while speaking about submission, 
‘* fired at him,” says Mr. Gleig, “and killed 
two non-commissioned officers, on whose shoul- 
ders he leant, loss of blood having rendered 
him unable to stand upright.”’ 

It is to the honor of Dupleix, that amidst 
these sore disasters, he did not despair. His 
great ally, Chunda Sahib, had perished; the 
European force, on which he most relied, was 
gone ; and he was deprived of almost every 
stronghold which he had possessed in the Car- 
natic. Still he was not without resources, 
and he availed himself of them with admir- 
able ability. He had one friend, and he was 
well acquainted with the courts and politics of 
India. It is true that the new Nabob of the 
Carnatic was the nominee of the English ; 
but the ruling prince of the Deccan had gained 
his throne by means of the courage and mili- 
tary skill of M. Bussy, the agent of Dupleix, 
by whose influence he was now altogether 
swayed. Dupleix made every effort to induce 
the Soubahdur of the Deccan, as this prince 
was called, to dethrone the new-made nabob 
of the Carnatic, who had been heretofore re- 
garded as his dependent. He also freely 
expended his private fortune in intriguing with 
our allies; and it accordingly became known 
that he was likely to reappear with fresh vigor 
in the field. When this intelligence was con- 
veyed to Europe, the rival companies both 
expressed extreme aversion to the renewal of 
awar. Their commercial profits had woefully 
decreased ; and, as in comparison with this, 
they cared little for territory or renown, they 
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anxiously applied to their respective govern- 
ments to have an arrangement concluded 
which should secure them peace. In conse- 
quence of this, a negotiation was entered on, 
and the result was, that Dupleix was super- 
seded, and a treaty signed which was most 
advantageous to the English. This abrupt 
and unlooked-for termination of all his ambi- 
tious hopes was rendered the more galling to 
Dupleix, by his reception in France. He 
received little acknowledgment for his stupen- 
dous exertions, and no remuneration for his 
large personal losses. It appeared, by his 
accounts, that he had advanced about £400,000 
sterling, during the war, being partly his own 
money, and partly funds borrowed from the 
French merchants of Pondicherry, on his 
bonds. This the French East India Company 
refused to pay, on the ground that he had 
exceeded his authority, and when he com- 
menced a lawsuit to enforce his rights, the 
ministry interfered, quashed the proceedings 
in the king’s name, and awarded to him the 
iniquitous satisfaction of letters of protection 
against his creditors. He lived for a while in 
retirement, and died unnoticed. Such was 
the career of Dupleix, the ablest of the French 
in India; and it brings painfully but forcibly 
to our mind, that of our own Asiatic states- 
man, Hastings, whom he resembled in the 
largeness of his views, in self-sacrifice and 
energetic zeal, and, we blush to say it, in the 
character of his fate. 

The affairs of the company in India being 
now regarded as in a highly prosperous con- 
dition, Clive returned to England,* where, 
though he had but the rank of captain, and 
had not yet attained his twenty-eighth year, 
he was received with public honors, entertained 
at corporation dinners, and presented by the 
court of directors with a diamond-hilted sword, 
which, with a becoming modesty he declined 
to accept, until his senior officer, the veteran 
Lawrence, had received another. He had 
amassed a considerable fortune,f but he em- 
barked in an election contest, and his habits 
were in other respects so expensive, that he 
would in all probability have been soon em- 
barrassed, were it not that, after an interval 
of two years, he was called on to return to 
India. War had again broken out between 
France and England, and the former, repining 
at the advantages she had lost, was determined 
to encourage and support her agents in their 
efforts to restore and extend her influence in the 


* He had just before married, in Madras, Miss 
Margaret Maskelyne, a sister of the celebrated 
astronomer-royal. 

+ His first application of it was to pay offa mort- 
gage, which pressed heavily on his father’s property. 
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East. The English, too, had a more immediate, 
and a still more formidable enemy, in a first-rate 
native power, the Nabob of Bengal. Under 
these circumstances, Clive was given the com- 
mission of a lieutenant-colonel by the Crown, 
and appointed to the command of an artillery 
and infantry force, with which he embarked 
for India in 1755. His orders were to act, in 
the first place, against the French in the 
Deccan, but soon after his arrival he was 
compelled to proceed to Bengal, to avenge one 
of the foulest acts of cruelty which ever 
stained the annals of mankind, and which, it 
is well to remark, led almost directly to the 
establishment of our dominion in India. 

The Carnatic had hitherto been the theatre 
of our Eastern conflicts; the scene was now 
to change to Bengal, the richest, most popu- 
lous, and most powerful of all the subdivisions 
of the Mogul empire. Suraj-u-Doulah, the 
young nabob of that province, was rash, ig- 
norant, and unfeeling. He threatened to 
extirpate the English, and thought that it 
would be as easy to accomplish as to express 
his wish, ‘for,’ said he, “there are not ten 
thousand men in all Europe, and how can 
they retaliate?’ On some pretext for being 
displeased, this prince moved his powerful 
army towards Calcutta, and as he approached 
the gates, the governor, the few military, and 
all who could, fled to the ships in terror, a 
terror not unfounded. When the last boat 
had pushed off, the nabob’s troops were enter- 
ing the town, and there were still one hundred 
and ninety Europeans who had no means of 
escape. These took refuge in the fort, where 
they were assailed by the nabob’s troops, to 
whom, after a gallant but vain defence, they 
were compelled to surrender. Their number 
was now reduced to one hundred and forty- 
six, and, as the evening drew on, the guards 
marched them to a small chamber, which had 
served as the prison of the fortress, and was 
called the black-hole. It was a room eighteen 
feet by fourteen, ill-ventilated by two small 
windows, which were barred with iron, and 
which opened into a verandah. Mr. Holwell, 
who was a member of council, and the chief || 
of the English there, remonstrated against the 
cruelty of forcing them into so small an apart- 
ment, but the officer of the guard threatened 
to cut down any man who refused to enter, 
and the prisoners, seeing that it was useless to | 
resist, suffered themselves to be packed in, 
which being done with difficulty, the door was 
locked. The night was the 19th of June, 
and was even more sultry than is usual at that 
time of the year there. Many of the prison- 
ers were suffering from their wounds—some 
others, soldiers, were inflamed with arrack, 
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which they had been drinking in the fort. 
The horrors all endured are too dreadful to be 
detailed. They tried to burst the door, and 
seek relief from the scimitars of the guards. 
Mr. Holwell offered one of the inferior officers, 
who showed some sympathy for their fate, 
1,000 rupees, if he could get them distributed 
into two apartments. He went to try ; but on 
his return said, that the nabob was asleep, and 
that no change could be made. The sum 
was now doubled, and he tried again, but 
returning, he said that nothing could be done, 
that the nabob was still asleep, and that no- 
body could dare to waken him. There was 
now no hope. The air was pestilential, some 
were suffocated, others were trampled to death, 
and there was a frantie struggle to get near 
the windows. The officer who had been before 
appealed to, forced in some skins of water 
through the bars, but this seemed only to 
increase their misery. The contests for the 
liquid were fearful ; and the soldiers without, 
with a demon feeling, held up lights to see 
and enjoy the gestures of the combatants. 
Some sought, by incentives, to tempt the 
guards to fire upon them ; others were raving 
mad; and midst this wailing scene, the only 
cry that was not one of horror, was that of 
prayer. At two o’clock, only fifty were alive ; 
and when Sarajah awoke, at six in the morn- 
ing, and gave orders for the door to be opened, 
only twenty-three were taken out alive, ghastly 
and insensible. 

It is said that the nabob did not actually 
mean to cause so dreadful a catastrophe. Pos- 
sibly he did not much consider all the horrors 
which would follow ; but it is quite plain that 
he gave the order for imprisonment ; for when 
he awoke in the morning, his first question had 
reference to the sufferers, inquiring in what 
condition they were; and even then his har- 
dened indifference to their fate showed his 
cruelty. When Mr. Holwell, who was one of 
the survivors, was brought into his presence, 
weak and scarcely sensible, he expressed no 
regret for his sufferings, no sorrow for those 
who had perished, but proceeded sternly to 
interrogate him on the far more interesting 
topic of the treasure which he supposed was 
concealed in the fort. Mill, with an air of 
liberality which so often appears in his work, 
just when it ought not, throws the blame of 
the transaction on the English themselves, on 
the ground that they had no business to have 
so confined a prison. It was, no doubt, large 
enough for all the purposes of the English fac- 
tory at that time. 

As soon as the news of this massacre, and 
of the fall of Caleutta, reached Madras, it was 
determined in council there, to prepare an ex- 
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pedition forthwith, to retake the possessions of 
the English, and avenge their wrongs. After 
some delay, arising out of personal feelings 
and jealousies between the company’s and the 
king’s service, an armament was fitted out, 
consisting of 900 Europeans and 1,500 sepoys, 
with a fleet of five ships under the command of 
Admiral Watson, and the control of the whole 
was confided to Clive. The force was small, 
considering the powerful despot it was destined 
to assail; but Clive said that his Europeans 
‘* were full of spirit and of resentment,” and 
he had no doubt of their success. On the 2nd 
of January, 1757, they retook Calcutta, which 
had been abandoned by the nabob, who was 
concentrating his troops at some distance from 
that town. Although his army amounted to 
40,000 men, Clive determined to make a 
night attack upon his camp. Owing to some 
errors.in the execution of this plan, he was not 
successful, but was obliged to retire with a 
considerable loss; still the effort was so dar- 
ing, and the courage exhibited by his men so 
remarkable, that the movement had all the in- 
fluence of a victory. The nabob sought rather 
to negotiate than to fight ; and although Clive 
had no reliance on his character, he conceived 
himself bound, in the critical position in which 
he was placed, to treat with him, if it were 
practicable. A compact was accordingly 
made, by which great advantages were confer- 
red upon the English. Clive, however, seems 
to have relied but little on the stability of this 
peace ; for, in communicating the details of it 
to the directors, he observes, ‘‘ that it cannot 
be expected that the princes of this country, 
whose fidelity is always to be suspected, will 
remain firm to their engagements and promises 
from principle only.” There was great reason 
for the caution conveyed in these remarks ; for 
it afterwards appeared that the seal had not 
been put to the treaty, before the nabob was 
engaged in making overtures to the French, 


to assist him in expelling the English from | 


Bengal. This was a contingency on which 
Clive had counted ; and his first object, after 
making peace with the nabob, was to march 
against the French factory at Chandernagore, 
where they had a thriving establishment, and 
a force about equal to his own. He claimed 
the nabob’s agreement to this proceeding, on 
the ground that the English and the French 
were then at war. The nabob tried hard to 
evade giving his assent, but after some corres- 
pondence, Clive advanced against this place, 
and took it by storm. In this expedition 
he acted on his own responsibility, disregard- 
ing orders from Madras, which recalled him 
there. He was aware of the efforts which the 
French government were making for the re- 
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covery of their influence in the East; he knew 
that M. Bussy, with a European and a large 
native force, was at no great distance from 
Bengal ; and he clearly saw that a French 
and English power could not co-exist in India ; 
he therefore concluded that he was consulting 
the interest of England, and the honor of her 
arms, in assailing her ablest enemy, while he 
could do so to advantage. On effecting this 
conquest, he made the further discovery that 
the nabob was actually in treaty with M. Bussy. 
He then determined to incur the further re- 
sponsibility of declaring war against this prince, 
and of taking part in a conspiracy to dethrone 
him. ‘He is,’ said Clive, “a villain, and 
either he or we must be upset.” Suraj-a- 
Doulah was, as we may easily conceive such a 
monster must have been, wellhated. His tyr- 
anny had rendered him unpopular with most 
of the leaders in his court and camp, and his 
exactions had set many of the men of wealth 
against him. There was one feature in the 
Mogul polity which contributed a good deal to 
the insecurity of an unjust ruler. While the 
administration of justice, and every military 
appointment, was kept in the hands -of the 
Mussulmans, all that related to finance was 
abandoned to the Hindocs. They were the 
conductors of money arrangements, the bank- 
ers in large towns, the money-lenders in the 
villages. ‘‘ I prefer Hindoos as managers and 
renters, those of my own religion,’’ said Ameer- 
ul-Omra, the minister of the nabob of the Car- 
‘because a Mohammedan is like a 
sieve, and a Hindoo like a sponge. Whatever 
you put into the one runs through; the other 
retains it all, and you may recover it any mo- 
ment by the application of a little pressure.’’ 
This pressure, however, very much disposed 
its victims to aid in conspiracies, and their in- 
fluence was usually great. Amongst those 


who had suffered by the fall of Calcutta was a 


native banker, named Omichund, who was art- 
ful and avaricious, and who hoped, by politi- 
cal intrigues, to replace his losses. He was 
mainly the channel through which Clive com- 
municated with the disaffected in the nabob’s 
camp. ‘Their wish was to set the latter aside, 
and to make Meer Jaffer, the commander-in- 
chief of his army, their ruler in his stead. 
The latter took an undecided part, evidently 
wishing to adhere to his master until he saw 
that he could desert him with safety. It was 
also plain that Omichund was not to be de- 
pended on, for after having stipulated for an 
enormous reward, under the name of compen- 
sation, he told the English that unless they 
secured him the further sum of £300,000 as 
recompense for his agency, he would go over 
to Suraj-a-Doulah, and apprise him of the con- 
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spiracy. ‘‘ Promise him,” said Clive, “all 
he asks, and draw up any form of engagement 
which shall satisfy him, and secure us against 
his treachery.”” This was done in a manner, 
which, if it be at all defensible, certainly shows 
that Clive was not over scrupulous. ‘The ex- |} 
pedient was a fictitious agreement, a proceed- |} 
ing which, in our mind, no emergency could |} 
Justify.* 

This was the condition of affairs when 
Suraj-a-Doula commanded his army, amount- 
ing to upwards of 55,000 men, with a large |} 
park of artillery, to advance against the Eng- | 
lish towards the plains of Plassey. The or- 
der was at once obeyed; and Clive, who 
had been assured that Meer Jaffer would 
come over and join him with his large division, 
saw no symptom of such a move. He had, 
moreover, intelligence that Bussy, with a dis- 
ciplined force, was moving to the nabob’s 
aid. The rains too were at hand, and the 
council at Madras were imploring him to 
return, as all there were in alarm, daily ex- 
pecting to be besieged by a French armament, 
known to be on its way from Europe. In 
this predicament, Clive made a false step ; for 
the first and last time of his life he called a 
council of war. His whole force consisted of 
3,000 men, one-third of them English, the 
rest sepoys, and his artillery consisted of 
eight six-pounders and a howitzer. The ques- 
tion which he propounded was, ‘‘ whether, in 
our present situation, without assistance, and 
on our own bottom, it would be prudent to 
attack the nabob ; or whether we should wait 
till joined by some country power?” Clive 
spoke first, and voted for delay; he was 
joined by eight others, and seven were for an 
immediate attack, so that the couneil, which 
was composed of sixteen oflicers, was nearly 
divided. The question was regarded as defi- 
nitely settled, and Clive retired to a grove, 
where, resting under a tree, he revolved the 
matter again in his mind for a whole hour, 
and then, regardless of the decision of the 
council, and of his own expressed opinion, 
announced his intention of attacking the 
enemy. No one describes a battle better 


* Two agreements were prepared, one written on 
red paper, promising all that Omichund had asked— 
the other one, white paper, giving him nothing. 
Admiral Watson signed the latter, but refused to 
sign the other, to which, however, his name was af- 
fixed by the committee. The Hindoo was deceived, 
and when, after the battle of Plassey, he claimed his 
reward, he was told, ‘‘ The red treaty is a sham, you 
are to have nothing.” ‘The wretched man fell into 
the arms of an attendant, never uttered a complaint, 
became an idiot, and shortly after died. It is but 
right to add, that Clive never could see anything 
wrong in the transaction, and that his biographer, 
Sir John Malcolm, defends it. 
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| than Mr. Gleig, and we therefore transcribe 
| from his pages the triumph of Plassey : — 


‘ At dawn of day, on the 22nd, the army 
began to cross the river ; by four in the after- 
noon the last division was safely across. No 
halt ensued. The boats being towed against 
the stream with great labor, the infantry and 
guns pushed forward; and after a march of 
fifteen miles, the whole bivouacked, about 
three in the morning of the 23d, in a grove, 
|| or small wood, not far from Plassey. 

‘ Clive’s intelligence had led him to ex- 
pect that the enemy were in position at Cos- 
simbogue. A rapid march had, however, 
carried them on to Plassey, where they occu- 
pied the line or entrenched camp, which, dur- 
ing the siege of Chandernagore, Roydullub 
| had thrown up, and scarcely were the British 
| troops lain down, ere the sound of drums, 
| clarions, and cymbals warned them of the 
| proximity of danger. Picquets were imme- 
| diately pushed forward, and sentinels planted, 
and for an hour or two longer the weary sol- 
diers and camp-followers were permitted to 
rest. 

‘ Day broke at last, and forth from their 
entrenched camp the hosts of Suraj-a-Doulah 
| were seen to pour. 40,000 foot, armed, 
| some with match-locks, others with spears, 
swords, and bows, overspread the plain ; fifty 
| pieces of cannon moved with them, each 
mounted upon a sort of wheeled-platform, 
| which a long team of white oxen dragged, 
and an elephant pushed onwards from the 
rear. The cavalry numbered 15,000 ; and it 
was observed that in respect both of their 
| horses and equipments, they were very supe- 
| rior to any which Clive and the soldiers of 
| the Carnatic had seen on their own side of 
| India. The fact was, that this force consisted 
almost entirely of Rajpoots, or Patans, sol- 
diers from their childhood, and individually 
brave and skilful with their weapons. But 
among them, not less than among the infan- 
try, the bond of discipline was wanting ; and 
placing no reliance one upon the other, their 
very multitude became to them a source of 
weakness. On the other hand, Clive’s small, 
but most pliable army, stood silent as the 
grave. It consisted of about 1,000 Euro- 
| peans, inured to toil, and indifferent to dan- 
| ger, and of 2,000 sepoys, who, trained in the 
same school, had imbibed no small share of 
the same spirit. Of these Europeans a por- 
tion of Adlercron’s regiment constituted per- 
haps the flower. The name of Adlercron has 
long since ceased to be had in remembrance ; 
but the gallant 39th still carry with them, 
wherever they go, a memorial of that day— 


the word “ Plassey,”’ and the proud motto, 
“Primus in Indis” standing emblazoned 
upon their colors, beside many a similar 
record of good service performed in Spain 
and in the south of France. 

“The battle of Plassey began at daybreak, 
and was continued for many hours, with a 
heavy cannonade on the part of the enemy, 
to which the guns of the English warmly re- 
plied. The fire of the latter told at every 
sound ; that of the former was much more 
noisy than destructive, partly because Clive 
sheltered his men behind a mud fence which 
surrounded the grove, partly because the na- 
bob’s artillerists were as unskilful as their 
weapons were cumbrous. No decisive move- 
ment was, however, made on either side, for 
Clive felt himself too weak in numbers to act 
on the offensive ; besides, he still expected 
that Meer Jaffer would come over to him, 
and, until some indication of the anticipated | 
move were given, he did not consider that 
he would be justified in quitting his ground. 
The nabob’s troops, on the other hand, were 
such as the ablest general could not pretend to 
manœuvre under fire, and able generals were 
wholly wanting to them. Under these cir- 
cumstances Clive, whom excessive fatigue had 
worn out, lay down and slept, although not 
until he had given directions that, in the 
event of any change occurring, he should be 
immediately called. Accordingly, about noon, 
one of his people awoke him, and said that 
the enemy were retiring. He started up; 
the day, it appeared, being overcast, a heavy 
shower had followed, which so damaged the 
enemy’s powder, that their artillery became in 
a great degree useless; and as they trusted 
entirely to their superiority in that arm, they 
no longer ventured to keep the field. Ina 
moment, Clive gave the word to advance. 
There was one little band attached to the na- 
bob’s force which served him in good stead 
that day. It consisted of about forty French 
soldiers, European and native, the remains of 
the garrison of Chandernagore, with four light 
field-pieces. Against these Clive first directed 
an attack to be made, and though they re- 
sisted stoutly, he drove them from a redoubt 
in which they were established, and seized 
their guns. With the apparent design of pre- 
venting this the nabob’s people again sallied 
forth ; but they came. on this time ina con- 
fused mass, and a well-directed fire from the 
English guns first checked and then turned 
them. Advantage was promptly taken of the 
panic, no respite given to the fugitives, for the 
victors entering with them, pell-mell into the 
camp, soon converted the retreat into a flight. 
In an hour from the first movement of the Eng- 
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| lish beyond the exterior of the grove, a battle, 
on which may be said to have hung the des- 
| tinies of India, was decided.— Gleig’s Life of 
Olive, pp. 81-82. 


As the the battle was closing, Clive ob- 
served a dense body of troops, on the enemy’s 
left, moving obliquely towards his right. 
They made no communication, and were fired 
on as they approached. When the engage- 
ment was quite over, horsemen came in, an- 
nouncing that this was Meer Jaffier’s corps, 
and that he sent his congratulations to the vic- 
tors. On the following morning the cheiftain 
entered the camp; but he was obviously un- 
easy, and appeared conscious of his duplicity ; 
for he was observed to change color when the 
the guard turned out to receive him. Clive, 


however, soon calmed his fears. He received | 
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UN PEU DE DERAISON. 


BY MRS. MATHEWS. 


‘ What a fuss there is about the turneps !’’ 
cried a musical knight of our acquaintance, — 
after a visit to some gentlemen farmers, who 
deplored the failing crop of this cattle-food,— 
his own agricultural knowledge and interest 
being bounded to the requisite supply of vege- 
tables for the table. ‘‘ What a fuss they 
make about them! for my part I don’t care 
for turnips ; I think carrots much better ; and, 
for aught I see, there are enough for those 
who choose to pay for them.” (Which by 
the way is the rational test in all matters of 
scarcity.) ‘‘ What a brawling there is about 
them !” 

And, echo we, what a brawling is there 
about the hardness of the times! Of which, 
by a parity of reasoning with that of our sapi- 
ent knight, we don’t believe a word, since, 
for our part, we find everything very easy and 
comfortable ; whatever we have a mind to pay 
for, comes as readily and plentifully as ever 
we remember things. 

And yet, not to give credence to popular 
complaint from time to time, touching this 
vital question, would be wholly to discredit 
written authority, which, time out of mind, 
has had the pas of oral testimony. 


That which is in print must be true! is 


an axiom which the freedom and infallibility | fessed sometimes ‘speak louder than adver- 
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him with open arms, and hailed him as Nabob 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Ovissa. Such was 
the battle of Plassey, which forms the first 
great era in the history of British India. 
Fought under circumstances of great discour- 
agement, it achieved for us the richest district 
of Hindostan, established England as a re- 
cogiized power, and spread the terror of her 
arms throughout the provinces of the Mogul 
empire, then tottering to its fall. 

Mr. Wilson’s work, now completed, meets, 
we are quite sure, the expectations of the 
public. We much regret that he did not 
re-write the history of the period embraced by 
Mill; but he has done the next best thing, by 
correcting the errors and fancies of that much- 
biased author, in his well-considered notes.— 
Dublin University Magazine. 


of the press has rendered indisputable ; but 

then, again, who can look through the columns || 
of advertisements with which our daily and 
hebdomadal literature abound, wherein variety 
and abundance of all things merchantable 
are offered to us for little or nothing; ele- 
gances, luxuries, all that can gladden and 
adorn this life; besides the needful, which, 
in unlimited sums of money is absolutely 
pressed upon us by generous and disinterested 
lenders, enabling us to purchase innumerable 
bargains, those pickpurses of our wives and 
daughters, if 


“Wanted, because they may be bought— 
Bought, because they may be wanted,” 


and which solicit us daily in every form :— 
who, we repeat, can see all these and believe 
that ruin and desolation are come upon us? 
Nay, can we withhold our confidence (and 
moreover admiration) in the manifold inven- 
tions and improvements which, regardless of 
expense, as we are assured, are devised for 
our comfort and convenience? Can we be- 
hold these still-beginning, never-ending evi- 
dences of our country’s stamina, and not feel 
satisfied, malgré the (mis-) leading articles of 
our cherished paper (which it must be con- 
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tisement”), foretelling the crush and dissolu- 
tion of all mundane reliances, that England is 
still the most flourishing and well-to-do nation 
in Christendom? Why, the very man who in 
the morning tells you that dearth and famine 
are the crying evils of the land we live in, 
will, on the self-same day, spread you a table 
that shall groan under the weight of that 
plenty of which his pen has previously labored 
to deny the existence ! 

Pass we over this, not irrelevant matter, and 
proceed to proofs that at this present period, 
things in general are particularly prosperous, 
and, to say the least, on an average with the 
good old times so vaunted by those to whom 
‘ Rien n’est beau que le vieux,” and of whose 
superiority, entre nous, we entertain a very 
certain degree of scepticism, while in many 
respects we moderns are infinitely above them. 
Let us take a retrospective glance at the dull 
matter-of-fact days of old. When the early- 
to-rise and late-to-rest system of unlettered 
England’s shopkeepers, bound apprentices to 
lean over their counters all day, and lie under 
them at night, nothing more was looked for, 
or indeed requisite, to the ready sale of their 
commodities, beyond those significant, tangible 
intimations of their respective métiers, dis- 
played in their windows. Alas! for that 
single-minded, now exploded race! When 
dreamed they of early closing movements, who 
never stirred from their shop and its little 
back parlor of six feet by four (for with them 
there was measure in everything)? When 
thought they of ‘‘ busying themselves in scull- 
contending schools,” and improving their 
minds ? 

What cared they for letters? save and ex- 
cept those capital ones, the emblems of a 
flourishing trade, and initials of their house’s 
prosperity, Z. S. D., which made up the 
sum total of their learning’s lore. The Eng- 
lish trader needed then no tongue but his own ; 
no “foreign lingo” to perplex his honest 
mind. Content to know nothing beyond his 
tradecraft, and only studied, like Norval, ‘ to 
increase his store and keep his ‚only son” (if 
he had one) “at home ;” with no higher 
aim “from early morn to dewy eve”? than to 
open and close his ponderous shutters, and 
sprinkle the shop-floor before his customers 
came down with their dust. This, reader, 
“ was your husband!’ But young England 
is another guess sort of a person from him of 
elder times. Plate-glass and pedantry have 
found their way into our shops and opened to 
us a more lucid insight to what was but the 
palpable obscure of other days. 

Increase of our national wealth has led to 
the increase of our national wants, and ulti- 
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mately to the development of long-slumber- 
ing, national intellect and its concomitant 
refinement. Our man of trade has now a 
greater stock of money than he formerly 
boasted, consequently, a greater mind to 
spend it! Thus the purse and the primer 
are simultaneously opened with his eyes, to 
the actual necessity of selfimprovement. It 
follows then that in the Master-mercer, no 
longer nailed to his counter like the bad shil- 
ling of his day, we now behold the Master 
mind, which disdains, in propria persona, 
the sordid occupation of shopkeeping. No 
longer is he stationed behind his counter with 
a timid, sleek-headed apprentice at his elbow, 
with “shining morning face,” aproned (and 
not unfrequently cuffed), with haply a provi- 
dent row of minikins darned with precision 
on his sleeve. No longer is the “ 7%” the 
nucleus of the house’s stamina; but in lieu of 
the master’s eye (perchance in a fine phrenzy 
rolling), cognizant of the out-goings and in- 
comings of his capital, we behold a plurality 
of young gentlemen, Byronians, with turned- 
down collars, pale faces, and winning ways, 
taking place of the one; while a ““ cashier” 
towers loftily above the other, second only in 
dignity to the elegant. superintendent, who, 
with measured step, and vigilant eye, parades 
the boutique and notes the entrée of each fair 
visitant, for whom he places seats with a bow- 
ing-grace that would excite the approval, if 
not the envy, of a Chesterfield. 

Everything is in fact changed ; the very 
terms and titles of trade are become obsolete. 
Thus we have no longer shops, but establish- 
ments; no more skop-boys, but assistants, 
who have no longer masters, but employers ; 
and, superseded as said employers are by this 
general reform, and released from personal 
attendance, what have they to do if not to fly 
to the same resource as their emancipated 
men, and take, as beseems them, the upper 
seats at the intellectual banquet so: copiously 
and indiscriminately prepared; and as all 
presiding heads of families have, cum privile- 
gio, the selection of the food of daintier qual- 
ity to that of their dependents, it follows 
naturally, that while the subordinates are 
be-thumbing and dog’s-earing their spelling- 
books, and laboring to reinstate or transpose 
their too-long misused Z7’s, and converting their 
Vs into W’s—and vice versä—their superior 
of the upper form is majestically wielding his 
polyglot, and digging to the very roots of the 
tree of knowledge for the wherewithal to 
“amaze the (yet) unlearned, and make the 
learned smile,’’ doubtless with pleased ap- 
proval! Thus mind triumphs over mercery 
as over less tangible matter; and why not ? 
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Shopmen have souls! and genius can no 
longer be bound up by stay-tape and buck- 
ram ; besides, ‘‘a bad education mars gentil- 
ity ;” wherefore an ambulatory, indefatigable 
schoolmaster is continually on his march of 
mental motion, treading upon the heels of 
ignorance, and sometimes in his Aaste and 
zeal, a little too much confounding classes. 
Mais, qu'importe ? 

On looking over the “Farthing Post”? (that 
first of newspapers!) set up by our thrifty 
forefathers, we find that the article Advertise- 
ment was ‘‘short and far between,’’ a mere oc- 
casional nudge of the elbow to the idle dreamer 
of novelties, brief intimation of things not need- 
ful, yet necessary ‘‘to those whom Providence 
had blessed with affluence,’’ the coveters of ‘‘le 
beau superflu,” as a distinctive mark of their 
superior grade and good taste. But now, in 
these our dötter days, they are indicative of no 
less than our country’s genius / 

The gorgeous George Robins, of illustrious 
memory, whose reputation was grounded upon 
his florid descriptions, would have been a stun- 
ning loss to diurnal literature, had he dropped 
his hammer thirty years ago. Time happily 
spared him for posterity’s use and example, till 
his excursive mind and superlative diction 
spread their garish light over the fashionable 
columns of “the Post’’ they so adorned, and his 
spirit. infused itself into the pens of his suc- 
cessors. 


“Too apt is study to be overshot ; 
And while ambitiously it seeks to Ænow, 
It doth forget to do the thing it ought.” 


Not so our students of the nineteenth century. 
Now, not only the merchandise, but the mer- 
chants are assiduous in their respective callings, 
and indefatigable in their efforts to secure our 
commendation and custom, not indeed as servile: 
supplicants, but by the all-compelling force of 
intellect, all.prevading intellect! And while 
in their multifarious claims upon our notice, 
and their tempting descriptions, we hanker 
after the commodities described, we actually 
long for an introduction to their accomplished 
vendors. Let us at once turn over the file of 
our chosen paper, and read one by one the long 
lines of advertisments, those veritable signs of 
The Times, which give more than presump- 
tive evidence not only of the wealth, but the wes- 
dom of young England. Previously, however, 
to the setting forth our more erudite samples, 
the lucubrations of our ‘‘learned Thebans,’’ let 
us briefly touch upon the lighter specimens, 
the unstudied ‘effects of Liberty and Fraternity, 
appeals rather to the reason than to the imagi- 
nation, genuine hearty John Bull-isms, directed 
to the good sense and reflection of their 
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countrymen who cannot fail to be struck with 
the prompt, manly style of the blunt, and 
therefore honest tradesman, who, disdainingg 
all trick and subterfuge, with an endearin 
familiarity, a ‘‘touch of nature,” which in our 
reformed age ‘‘makes all mankind akin,” with- 
out preface or apology demands rather than 
asks, 

“Why do you buy your boots and shoes at 
Paris 2?” 


The question is at once pertinent and start- 
ling. It seizes upon the eye, and touches the 
understandings of its readers — awakens every 
dormant faculty of thought, and places us in a 
sort of dilemma, out of which we see no valid 
form of extrication, for how reply satisfactorily, 
even to oneself, to such a downright question ? 
«Why, indeed !’’ we musingly exclaim, after 
a pause during which our eye has again fallen 
on the pithy paragraph— Why do we buy 
our boots and shoes at Paris ?’’ — (here we 
snatch a hasty glance af our extremities, bien 
chaussée) — and just as we believe we have 
hit upon ‘the reason which justifies’ so un- | 
English a proceeding, our justifieation is ar- 
rested, and o’erthrown by the closing assertion | 
that he, the siad shoe-maker, ‘‘Sells them 
cheaper and better!” Here he ‘‘throws con- 
viction at us in a lump,” and we bend under 
the bootless folly—to say nothing of unneces- 
sary expense and loss of time—of crossing 
the channel for a pair of soles / 

In number two of these, our quaint quota- 
tions, the writer exhibits all the characteristic 
frankness and unprefaced brevity which marks 
his brother tradesman (for ‘‘ one of these men 
is genius to the other ”’), and we must admit 
that he bears in his style a little too much on 
the imperative in the injunction to 


“ Buy your shirts at 301, St. Martin’s le 
Grand.” 


Nevertheless, we can allege no just cause— 
though possibly some impediments to so long 
a drive eastward—no reason, moral or physi- 
cal, why we should not obey this, however 
peremptory suggestion, — unless indeed the 
succeeding invitation to a nearer and more 
fashionable quarter of the town, which, in a 
blander tone, urges us to inspect. 

‘ The soirée (not night) shirt,” produced, 
as we are credibly assured, ‘‘ under talented, 
and exclusive female superintendence” (!!!). 
Here the greater glory dims the less, and poor 
301 is put fairly out of countenance, and re- 
duced to a mere cipher, by the force of femi- 
nine attraction, which let Aim resist who can / 

In number three, we find, in reference to 
another essential article in dress, that Mr. 
the tailor, ‘‘ Js enabled to assert without fear 


of contradiction (!) that the characteristie 
of his fitting is a gentlemanly ease.” Now, 
here we have a pretty fair climax, for what can 
go beyond ‘gentlemanly ease?’ Nothing 
—but the advertiser’s considerate feeling, 
which prompts him to add—‘‘ for stooping, 
sitting, walking and riding,’—a misgiving 
evidently coming across him, whether, with 
the generality of purchasers, a pair of trous- 
ers might not possibly be deemed objectiona- 
ble, unless accommodating to these various 
caprices of human locomotion. 

In number four we see announced— 

“ A Paletot built for the present season.” 
Evidently, like most of our modern buildings, 
of a slight constructure ; and poor in pride as 
in purse must that man be who would ven- 
ture to display it in its dilapidation a second 
season, when it would “hang quite out of 
fashion, like a rusty nail, in monumental 
mockery.” 

We next, in number five, see afloat 

« Some waterproofing facts, touching ‘ a 
new sort of dreadnaught coat and capes,” 
which facts are of such absorbing interest to 
mankind in general as to dissipate all hydro- 
phobial terrors, and render rain, and snow 
mere nullities in creation. 

“Something new,” however, says number 
six. 

« Something new was wanting, (80 popu- 
lar favor waits on chance and change!) and 
lo! appears 

| ‘THE PALLA GALLICA 


In the production of which we are eredibly 
informed by the ingenious “‘ inventors’’ them- 
selves, (and what better authority can we 
desire?) that they have “left all their com- 
peers far behind,’’—doubtless to pant and 
puff after the perfection with which they are 
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Six months ago, at the moment when the 
first revolution broke out at Vienna, the diet 
of Pressburg was actively working upon the 
reforms which had for a long time been de- 
manded by the liberal party, and at last 
granted by Austria. Never had the hopes of 
the Hungarian patriots, who sincerely desired 
a liberal compromise between the new wants 
of Hungary and the pretensions of the impe- 


Hungary in 1848. 
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unable to keep pace! Finally, we have the 


‘ REGISTERED AQUASOUTUM OVERCOAT,” 


which is surtout so anti-plebeian that the 
‘“ proprietors” delicately infer its total devo- 
tion to the beau monde, by thanking ‘* noble- 
men and gentlemen (only) for its support.” 
Let us now ‘speak by the card ;’’ and, 
lest to some of its readers it should seem that 
the trader doth protest too much, let it be 
recollected that ‘‘to things of sale, a seller’s 
raise is due,” and, moreover, that ‘‘ praise 
too short doth blot.’’ 
Learn we then that “ Messrs. W. and Co.” 
in announcing ‘‘ An extraordinary excerption 
of foreign articles, consisting of a beautiful 
compilation of rich silks, gold watches, um- 
brellas, and many other peregrine produc- 
tions of peculiar merit and great VERTU, are 
induced to avail themselves of this aurifer- 
ous opportunity to the very extreme boundary 
of prudence,” (who could expect more?) 
‘the result 18, that by their usual discretion 
and vigilance,” (Is this a world to hide vir- 
tues in?) “they are enabled to submit to the 
public the most superb display of foreign 
productions ever yet arranged together in one 
coacervation. W. and Co., for the guidance 
of those who may favor them with a call 
during this ostensible exhibition, enclose a 
list of the leading articles which they intend 
to explicate on this momentous occasion.” 

A nicer ‘‘ derangement of epitaphs,’’ to 
borrow from our old friend Mrs. Malaprop, or 
a more compendious programme of an excerp- 
tion of peregrine productions arranged to- 
gether in one coacervation, from an aurifer- 
ous opportunity, never before entered the 
mind of man, or into the compass of “a card ”’ 
to explicate! ‘Truly, the force of learning 
can no further go !—Bentley’s Miscellany. 
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Translated for the Daguerreotype. 


HUNGARY IN 1848. 


KOSSUTH AND JELLACHICH. 


rial government, been so near receiving a 
happy solution ; all the questions which had 
been raised were about to be settled in good 
faith under the mediation of the young Pala- 
tine. The principles were admitted ; and the 
details, which, while they respected the rights 
of property, might assure to Hungary the 
benefits of universal enfranchisement, the free. 
dom of the soil, and the rapid progress of in. 
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dustry and commerce, were being carefully 
adjusted. The redemption of tithes, the 
abolition of statute-labor, the payment of gen- 
eral taxes without distinction of caste, the 
right of suffrage for the citizens of. the free 
cities, — such was the pacific programme, 
some points of which had actually-been car- 
ried into effect. The confidence which all 
parties placed in the young Arch-duke en- 
couraged the imperial government to make 
concessions. A young and able counsellor 
had been given to the prince, whose talents 
had conciliated many minds; it was Count 
George Appony, raised, before the age of for- 
ty years, to the supreme post of chancellor 
of Hungary. It was through this half-Aus- 
trian, and half-Hungarian functionary, that 
under the old order of things the whole action 
of the government was exercised. He repre- 
sented Hungary with Austria, and Austria 
with Hungary. Count Appony had prepared 
himself by deep study for this difficult part; 
his youth had assisted him in understanding 
what it would be necessary to yield to the irre- 
The temper 
of his mind, preöminently well ordered, was at 
the same time a security against the seductions 
of popularity, and the encroachments of the 
diet; he knew better than the men of his age 
the relative positions of power and of liberty. 


His age, however, rendered him popular. 


among the young magnates of the higher 
chamber. He was nephew of the Count 
Appony, whose honest heart and noble man- 
ners, during his residence among us of twen- 
ty years, Paris learned to appreciate. We 
could not resist the temptation of rendering 
this passing homage to a young and brilliant 
genius, temporarily lost to his country. 

The revolution of Vienna burst forth over all 
these public and private hopes. The Hunga- 
rian radicals naturally claim the glory of it. 
Some students who happened to be in Vienna 
were the instigators and the chief leaders of 
the revolution ; it was natural that they should 
wish their country to profit by. it. The chief 
of the extreme opposition in the last ses- 
sions of the diet, the advocate Kossuth, found 
himself carried to the head of the movement, 
and he caused the second chamber to vote, 
without the concurrence of the first, an ad- 
dress to the Emperor, which was a true pro- 
gramme of the revolution. This address 
demanded the appointment of a purely Hun- 
garian ministry, responsible to the diet for the 
exercise of its power; a new representation 
of the whole people, without distinction of 
rank or birth; the organization of a national 
guard; the transfer of the diet from Press- 
burg to Pesth; and finally a liberal constitu- 
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tion for all the other states of the empire. 
But this address also pronounced the decided 
wish and the necessity that Hungary should 
remain indissolubly united to the empire. . 

A thousand Hungarian gentlemen, in that 
national costume which resembles more nearly | 
the uniform of a soldier than the robes of a 
legislator, were deputed to deliver this men- 
acing address to the Emperor in his palace at 
Vienna. It was at the end of the month of 
March ; — the Emperor granted every thing. 
There was then no capital in Europe, except 
London and St. Petersburg, where the govern- 
ment would have possessed the power of re- 
fusing any concession whatever. The depu- 
tation returned in triumph to Pesth. All that 
the influence, then great, of the Palatine could 
obtain, was that some of the old leaders of the 
constitutional opposition should be admitted 
into the new government. The Count Bathi- 
any, the chief of the opposition in the chamber 
of magnates, was the president of the new ad- 
ministration ; Kossuth remained its soul and its 
director. But in the very formation of their 
government the authors of the movement show- 
ed in what sense they intended to maintain 
the federal bond which they suffered nominally 
still to exist between Austria and Hungary. 
They wished to have Hungarian ministers of 
foreign affairs, of war, and of finance. It is 
possible to conceive several states united under 
one head, having each a distinct internal ad- 
ministration ; one may even conceive, though 
with difficulty, the existence of two separate 
ministers of war and finance, having a certain 
relation to the central power, but how can we 
imagine several ministers of foreign affairs for 
asingle sovereignty, that is to say, several or- 
gans of the same idea in its relation to foreign 
powers? They endeavored by the choice of 
the nominal minister to soften down the revolu- 
tionary character of such anact. Prince Paul 
Esterhazy, formerly Austrian ambassador at 
London, retired from public life since 1842, ac- 
cepted the post. He resigned it when the 
path, which it was intended to follow, was no 
longer doubtful. In reality the department of 
foreign affairs was filled by the young deputy 
Pulsky, who has for several years been well 
known in Germany as the author of some 
highly esteemed works on Hungary. 

While separation and the dissolution of the 
federal bond with Austria was thus being pre- 
pared, the revolutionary movement was operat- 
ing with equal boldness in the interior of the 
country. Under the influence of that excite- 
ment which hurries along great assemblies, 
the diet hastily decreed all those important re- 
forms, the initiative of which belonged of right 
to that constitutional opposition which was al- 
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ready suspected of servility or of conservatism ; 
it is true that this opposition was desirous of 
annexing to these reforms certain conditions, 
certain preliminaries, which the radicals were 
but little anxious for. Thus, for ten years the 
suppression of the tithes had been demanded, 
but accompanied by an indemnity which was to 
be granted to the proprietor: statute-labor 
had already been abolished, and the tithes 
were now suppressed without indemnity. An 
electoral law was voted, and the right of suf- 
frage conferred upon all those who possessed a 
capital of three hundred florins. No explana- 
tion was given of what, under the new organ- 
| ization, would become of the chamber of mag- 
nates, but this electoral law was evidently di- 
rected against it. Under the false pretence of 
an almost universal suffrage, it in reality 
| excluded the millions of peasants, upon 
whom the recently acquired right of pos- 
sessing property had not been able to 
confer any; had they been admitted to 
the right of voting, these peasants would 
have formed for the magnates a numerous 
and powerful body of clients. 
the possessions of these Hungarian magnates, 
the numerous employments which they dispose 
of, their generosity, which often forms a con- 
trast to the exactions of the poor and litigious 
nobility, have rendered them everywhere pop- 
ular. There is no peasant who would not 
rather have for his lord a rich and powerful 
magnate, than one of those country noblemen, 
who are democrats at Pesth, and real tyrants 
in their own narrow domains. For the mo- 
ment however no attempt was made against 
the first chamber; it was still defended by 
those of its members who formed a part of the 
ministry, by the brilliancy which the eloquence 
of its orators had thrown over its last sittings, 
by the magic of names still powerful in Hun- 


The extent of | and aggravated them. 


now impeded the freedom of their movements ; 
their policy would become free and independ- 
ent, their army would no longer shed its 
blood in a foreign cause ; of the ancient union, 
in truth, there remained nothing but the name 
of Sovereign. 

But it was not only the Austrian empire, 
which, until these days, had heen a vast fed- 
erative state ; the states which composed this 
political union were themselves, like the 
empire, agglomerations of distinct countries 
and nationalities. Among these different na- 
tions, the Hungarians, or Magyars, as they have 
recently, dropping the common name of Hun- 
garians, been termed, were, in fact, the only 
one to profit by the victories gained over Aus- 
tria. Here we must go back a little, but it 
shall be done as briefly as possible. The 
revolutionary question at Pesth, has from the 
commencement been complicated by this ques- 
tion of nationalities; the difficulties were of 
ancient date and inveterate, but the complete 
emancipation of Hungary, relatively to Aus- 
tria, has brought them all out into relief 
The Slavonians, the 
Wallachians, the Germans, were bitterly com- 
plaining of the preponderance of the Magyars, 
even when, like them, they recognized a com- 
mon master. It was, they said, an elder 
brother, very severe upon the younger mem- 
bers of the family. What would it be, when, 
freed from the rule of their common father, 
they were to live under the law of that brother ? 
The enfranchisement of the Magyars became 
the enslavement of the other nations, who, 
until then, were their equals. It is out of 
this feeling that has arisen the Slavonic insur- 
rection, and what is called the Croat question. 
In its progress it has taken another direction, 
and another object; it ought also to assume 
another name, for the quarrel between the 


gary, and lastly by the extent of its wealth, of | Croats and the Magyars has now become a 


which no aristocracy has ever made a more 
patriotic use.* 

The diet separated after these decrees, and 
the Hungarian ministry was left to itself. It 
held in its hands that which the most extreme 
opposition had never dared to dream of; the 
separation of Hungary from Austria was virtu- 
ally accomplished. That federal bond which 
weighed so heavy upon the old Hungarian pat- 
riots, was at last about to be broken. Nothing 


* Patriotic gifts are annually given by the members 
of the Hungarian diet, by the side of which French 
and even English subscriptions appear niggardly 
enough. Thus in a subscription for a national acad- 
emy destined to promote the study. of the Hungari- 
an language, we find the following names and figures : 
Count Szecheny 160,000 francs, Count Karoly 125,000 
francs; Prince Bathiany 150,000 francs; the two 

_ Esterhazys 80,000 francs. 


war between Austria and Hungary ; and the 
Ban of Croatia, Jellachich, appointed the 
Emperor’s lieutenant-general, commands as 
such the Austrian troops which have marched 
from the Drave to the Danube. We will 
“explain the somewhat complicated movements 
by which this transformation has taken place. 

Of all the grievances which the different 
nations, who share with the Magyars the soil 
of Hungary, put forward against* them, there 
is one which is certainly better founded than 
all the rest. After long struggles the Mag- 
yars had compelled the Austrian government 
to renounce, in regard to Hungary, the use 
of the Latin language, and to adopt the Mag- 
yar. Public cpinion had been very strong on 
this point; it seemed, that if this concession 
were obtained, all was gained, and the unity 
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of Hungary established. National vanity 
made of it a question of life or death, a point 
of honor which none would give up. We 
have seen Hungarians educated at Berlin and 
Vienna, who have never spoken their language, 
who scarcely understand it, and who yet 
thought themselves obliged to be violent in 
their demonstrations on this subject. The 
Hungarian language replaced accordingly in 
the diet, in the addresses to the Sovereign, 
and in the administration of public affairs, the 
Latin and the German. 

All however was not yet gained; the 
Hungarians had achieved the right of employing 
their language in their relations with Austria ; 
it remained for them to teach it to the numer- 
ous populations, more numerous in their ag- 
gregate than the Magyars, who knew certainly, 
but little Latin, but who did not know one 
word of Magyar. Hence arose intolerance and 
persecution. The Magyars, who found it so 
hard that they should be obliged to speak any 
other language than their own, did not shrink 
from the idea of imposing their own upon other 
nations. In every village, whether Hun- 
garian or not, the teacher was compelled to 
give his instruction, and the priest to preach his 
sermons, in the language of the Magyars ; in 
the diet no other dialect was tolerated. These 
measures called forth the most lively resistance ; 
one can easily understand what a confusion 
such a change would bring about in the oldest 
and most familiar habits ; but it was especial- 
ly in Croatia that the pretensions of the 
Magyars to be the sole representatives of 
Hungarian nationality experienced the most 
vehement opposition. 

The name of Croatia has been rendered 
illustrious by the bravery of its inhabitants. 
We remember those regiments of Croats and 
Pandours, those hussars of death, as they 
were called, who acquired such a terrible 
reputation in the last century. Croatia 
occupies the Southern part of Hungary, from 
the Drave to the point where the Danube, near 
Belgrade, suddenly changes its direction and 
turns again towards the Hast. Its extent is 
nine hundred and fifty (geographical) square 
miles ; its population amounts to about eight 
hundred thousand souls. Under the name of 
the kingdom of Slavonia and Croatia it has 
always been governed by particular laws. The 
conditions of its union with Hungary have 
never violated its independent existence, and 
it may be said that it stood in exactly the same 
relation towards the government established at 
Pesth, as Hungary did towards part of Austria 
(regnum in regno), with its own estates and 
separate diet, holding their sittings in the 
capital, Agram. ‘This diet nominated three 


deputies, three plenipotentiaries, from among 
its own members, who went to represent it in 
the Hungarian diet. One of these had his seat 
at the table of the magnates, the other two in 
the assembly. The administration of the 
kingdom is delegated, with the approval of the 
Emperor, to a chief who takes the title of 
Ban of Croatia, and who holds, as such, the 
third great office under the crown of Hungary, 
after the Palatine, and the supreme judge. _ 

The Croats are a family of the Slavonic 
race ; notwithstanding some variety, language 
establishes among all these families, proceed- 
ing from a common stock, an incontestible 
unity. When they saw the efforts made by 
the Magyars to make their particular race and 
language prevail, they became the more at- 
tached to their nationality and their language ; 
hence arose irritation and ill-will between 
them. They accused the Hungarians of am-, 
bition, of conspiracy against. the royal sove- 
reignty ; the Hungarians, on the other hand, 
accused the Croats of dreaming, with some 
learned men and professors scattered among 
the Slavonic nations of the north and south, 
of a gigantic empire, which, uniting under a 
single master all the populations of Slavonic 
origin, should prepare for the emperor of Rus- 
sia a dominion equal to that of Gengiskan. 
This is what German writers have for a long 
time been denouncing under the name of Pan- 
slavism. We will not dwell upon this point ; 
it is only necessary to know that, at the moment 
when the revolution of March 16th broke out 
in Hungary, there already existed great diffi- 
culties, a mine ready to spring. The Croats 
had shown themselves very resolute ; they had 
been unwilling to renounce the use of their 
language ; they would willingly have aban- 
doned Latin in favor of their own tongue, but 
not for the benefit of the Magyar. So long 
as the quarrel was, as it were, one between 
two brothers with nearly equal rights, the dis- 
union did not reach the point of open rupture. 
The Croats did not go so far as to rebel 
against the laws promulgated in the name of 
the common sovereign. In a question of this 
nature it was no small thing to know that this 
sovereign was as much opposed to these laws 
as the Croats themselves could be. It was 
towards the Austrian government that the 
wishes and the hopes of the Croats were di- 
rected ; they voted with the Austrian party, 
and did not neglect any of the peculiar priv- 
ileges of their constitution, which enabled 
them to treat directly with Vienna, as a dis- 
tinct and separate part of Hungary. 

This state of mind was much aggravated 
after the 16th of March; it was feared that 
from being, as it were, on a footing of equal- [ 


| which had fallen into their hands. 
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ity, Croatia would become a state, subject to 
Hungary. Hungary had already demanded 
and obtained from the shadow of government, 
which was then seated at Vienna, the adminis- 
tration of the military frontiers of the king- 
dom, which until then had been committed to 
the Aulie council. The warlike population 
which inhabits these provinces belongs for the 
most part to the Croat race. In thus passing 
under the Hungarian ministry these prolific 
reservoirs of imperial armies were lost for the 
common defence of the empire, and became 
on the contrary threatening for Croatia. Last- 
ly, the diet of Agram complained that the 
mode of election of its deputies to the assem- 
bly of Pesth, had been changed without its 
consent. As a separate kingdom, Croatia had 
in certain cases the right of giving a distinct 


‘vote ; in augmenting the number of her rep- 


resentatives they had deprived her of this 
right, the safeguard of her independence ; in 
voting numerically, her influence was lost 
amidst the more numerous votes of the Hun- 
garian and ‘Transylvanian deputations. She 
had refused to submit to these usurpations ; 
she had protested, and not a single Croat dep- 
uty appeared at the opening of the revolu- 
tionary diet of Pesth in the month of July. 
The Hungarian government, occupied, as gen- 
erally happens after revolutions, with party 
interests and the desire of securing power for its 
own friends, did nothing to appease Croatia. 
They had given her no share in the independ- 
ence which they had achieved for the Mag- 
yars; they gave her no share in the power 
Not a 
single Croat was admitted into the ministry or 
to any of the superior oflices of the kingdom. 
This was a great fault, and its evil consequen- 
ces soon became manifest. | 
The Croat diet had just chosen for its Ban 
the Baron Jellachich, of Bucszin. He was 
chosen as representing the feeling of the 
country towards the new government of 
Pesth. From the moment of his election, 
Jellachich broke with Hungary. There is 
every reason to believe that no foreign induce- 
ment at that time influenced his determination, 
the motives of which we have explained to 
be of ancient date, and evident to every Croat. 
This is proved by the fact that in the northern 
provinces, the Slavonic populations also rose 
in rebellion. The revolution of March 10th 
had only hastened the explosion of their dis- 
eontent. The Slavonians addressed to the 
Magyars all the same complaints which these 
for twenty years had been addressing to the 
Austrian government; and, strange as it 
seems, (although numerous examples of such 
sudden changes might have made us familiar 


with them) the new Hungarian government 
spoke exactly as the imperial government might 
have done. ‘‘ Croatia,” said the minister Kos- 
suth in the sitting of July 11th, “is in a state of 
revolt! The Croats think that, favored by the 
revolutionary crisis of Europe, they can with 
impunity place themselves in open rebellion 
against the Hungarian monarchy. The new 
Ban has not appeared at Pesth, in spite of 
the orders which have been given to him.” 
And Kossuth, seized with an extraordinary 
zeal for the majesty of the king of Hungary, 
concluded his speech with these proud words, 
which a loyal chancellor of the empire might 
not have disavowed : ‘ We will never acknowl- 
edge that the Ban Jellachich stands on the 
same level with the king of Hungary; the 
king of Hungary can pardon, it is the duty of 
Jellachich to obey.’’ Kossuth hoped that in 
the confusion in which everything was at 
Vienna, after having compelled the Eimperor 
to acknowledge the independence and the sep- 
aration of Hungary, the name and influence 
of his authority might be used to constrain 
the feelings of Croatia. 

In the meanwhile, a new revolution broke 
out at Vienna and compelled the Emperor 
to seek a refuge at Inspruck. The first Vien- 
nese ministers, whom the revolution carried 
into power, were not long in coming to an 
understanding with their brethren at Pesth. 
They brought forward the accusations of a 
Pan-Slavonian conspiracy, of which we have 
just spoken, and represented Jellachich as an 
agent paid by Russia. There were some pre- 
texts for this accusation, Jellachich seemed to 
hesitate in answering the call of the Emperor, 
who had ordered him to come and give an 
account of his conduct at Inspruck. He had 
been installed in his new dignity at Agram, 
with an unusual degree of pomp and splendor, 
in the midst of the deputies, not only of 
Croatia, but also of Servia and a large number 
sent from the northern districts. The bishop 
of Croatia, of the Greek church, administered 
the oaths to him. Considering all the insur- 
rections which were causing the edifice of the 
Austrian monarchy to fall to pieces, it might 
well be asked whether it was a new revolt 
which was bursting forth in the eastern part 
of the empire, or an unexpected aid against 
revolt. | 

After some delay, the Ban proceeded to 
Inspruck, in the commencement of the month 
of July. His attitude and his language left 
no room for doubt respecting his sentiments : 
‘ He was a Croat, devoted in the first place to 
his country, but a faithful subject of the Em- 
peror, and resolved to testify his loyalty. If 
the whole of the Croat regiments did not 
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advance to the aid of their brethren in Italy, 
it was because they were necessary to the 
defence of their country. If the Hungarians 
would renounce their unjust pretensions, the 
whole population was ready to march to the 
succor of their country.” 

The task of smoothing away these differ- 
ences, and of establishing a kind of mediation 
between the Hungarian ministry and the Ban 
of Croatia, was confided to the Arch-duke 
John. It was agreed that conferences should 
take place between Jellachich and the repre- 
sentatives of the Hungarian ministry ; but the 
Arch-duke being soon afterwards elected vicar- 
general of the German empire, Jellachich 
returned to Agram. He was received in tri- 


| umph, and several weeks were there lost. 
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At last the conferences ‘really commenced at 
Vienna. The Ban negotiated with Count 
Bathiany, but the pretensions were too great 
on both sides. The imperial government had 
not sufficient strength to enforce the reciprocal 
sacrifices which might have brought about a 
reconciliation, or rather, we may say, no peace- 
ful issue was possible. The two plenipoten- 
tiaries lost their tempers and quarrelled. 
“We shall meet again on the banks of the 
Drave,’’ (the frontier of Croatia) said Count 
Bathiany to his adversary, as they separated.— 
‘ No,” replied the other, “it shall be on the 
Danube.’’ It was by force of arms that the 
question thenceforth was to be decided. Be- 
fore his departure, the Ban received visits 
from the oflicers of the army and garrison of 
Vienna. ‘Toasts were given, vows exchanged ; 
the alliance had been concluded between the 
soldiers, before it was avowed by the govern- 
ment. Nevertheless attempts were made to 
renew the negotiations. We shall see that 
the Palatine was named to replace the Arch- 
duke John as mediator, and Count Bathiany 
had a last interview with Jellachich, even in 
the camp of the Croats. 

The Croat question, the revolution at Pesth, 
and the relation of the Hungarian government 
to the central power at Vienna, are three ques- 
tions which might more conveniently be treated 
separately ; but the narrative would lose in 
truth, what it undeubtedly would gain in clear- 
ness. Hach of these questions has influenced 
the others, not only at the crisis, but on each 
day, and at each stage of their progress. We 
must therefore follow their progress simulta- 
neously. Whilst Jellachich was entering into 
more intimate relations with Vienna, what was 
the new government about at Pesth? On the 
fifth of July, the diet opened in that city. The 
last sittings had been held in the small town of 
Pressburg, situated on the very threshold of the 
Austrian frontier, and thus placed under the 
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influence of the imperial government. This 
had been one of the grievances of the opposition, 
and the- concession had been extorted. The 
Arch-duke Stephen opened the diet in the name 


of his majesty, Ferdinand VII. He did not 


scruple to protest, in his opening address, 
against the Croat insurrection. “ The king,” 
he said, ‘‘has seen with grief, after having 
voluntarily sanctioned the laws voted by the 
diet, that agitators, especially in Croatia, have 
excited against each other the populations of 
different creeds and languages. Disquieted by 
false rumors and vain fears, they have been 
impelled to resist laws, which, they said, were 
not the free expression of his Majesty’s will. 
Some have gone further, and have pretended 
that their resistance was for the interests of the 
royal house, and with the knowledge and con- 
sent of his majesty.”’ 


In the chamber of deputies, the prime minis- 


ter explained the position of things in a speech 
which possessed, at least, the merit of great 
frankness. “ You see with your own eyes,” 
he said ‘‘the frightful situation of the coun- 
try; the treasury is empty, and our country 
without an army!’’ And then passing to the 
Croat question, the speaker asserted that, not- 
withstanding the evident rights of Hungary, 
the sole method of arranging the differences 
with Croatia, was to entreat the king to inter- 
pose as mediator between the two countries. 
And finally he proposed an extraordinary con- 
tribution of a hundred millions of florins, and 
a levy of two hundred thousand men, in order 
to terminate the quarrel with Croatia, and at 
the same time assist the empire, which was 
menaced in Italy. The propositions of the 
minister were adopted by acclamation, and the 
latter portion of the vote created a strong sen- 
sation throughout Europe ; it had been believed 
that Hungary, or at least the ministry, was 
rather disposed to make common cause with 
Italy, and to withdraw the Hungarian regiments 
from that country. What was the meaning of 
this new language, this so unexpected offer of 
assistance ? | 
Public opinion was not deceived; the revo- 
lutionary party, which had the upper hand in 
the Hungarian government and in the diet, 
was thoroughly determined to make an end, if 
possible, of the royal government. ‘‘At the 
present day,’’ they loudly exclaimed, ‘‘Hun- 
gary deserves something better than to remain 
a constitutional dependent monarchy.”” Their 
actions were in conformity with this doctrine ; 
the diet sent a deputy to Paris, and another to 
Frankfort, in order to enter into direct relations 
with foreign governments, and to claim the aid 
of the central power of Germany. The deputy 
Szalay represented at Frankfort that the 
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Austrian army composed of a certain number 
of Germans, but chiefly of Croats, Slavonians 
and Italians, could not be considered as a 
German military force; that it was, by the 
nature of its composition, dangerous to Ger- 
manic liberty ; that it was therefore the interest 
of Germany to further the separation of the 
different nations of which this army was com- 
posed ; in other words, to demand the disso- 
lution of the empire. In order to obviate the 
dangers which he pointed out, the Hungarian 
envoy demanded the mediation and the aid of 
the German diet, not only against Croatia, but, 
if needful, against the imperial govevernment. 

We see that the steps taken by the Hun- 
garian ministry were but little in accordance 
with the hopes which the diet may have inspir- 
ed at the outset, in promising succor to the em- 
peror. Was it this double course of the Hun- 
garian ministry which impelled the Austrian 
government to declare itself more decidedly in 
favor of the Ban of Croatia, and to profit by 
his hostility towards Hungary? Or was it, 
on the contrary, the certainty which they ac- 
quired of partiality and complicity with the 


| designs of the Croats on the part of the Aus- 


pe. 


trian government, which changed the plans of 
the diet? Both causes doubtless operated. 
The concessions extorted from Austria were so 
great, that she could not conscientiously think 
herself obliged to avoid all opportunities of 
retracting them. The Hungarian ministry, on 
the other hand, calculated upon the existence 
of this feeling, and sought aid from without. 
It accused the cabinet of Vienna of reaction- 
ary ideas, and prepared to resist a probable at- 
tack. Very soon the spirit of faction threw off 
all disguise ; it predominated in the assembly, 
and left no room for trying conciliatory meas- 
ures. Kossuth was not the man to draw 
back. He brought forward the concessions 
made by Austria, in order to prove that there 
was folly and danger in believing that she 
could ever become reconciled to them. He 
roused his own feelings, and those of the as- 
sembly, by the spectacle of the dangers into 
which they had plunged with him, and the ne- 
cessity of not looking behind them for an in- 
stant. ‘‘ No illusion, citizens,’’ he exclaimed 
(July 11th): “the Magyars stand alone 
against the conspiracy of the sovereigns and 
nations who surround them. The Emperor 
of Russia encireles us with his provinces, and 
even as far as Servia, we everywhere meet 
with his hand and his gold. In the north, 
armed bands of Slavonians are seeking to join 
the rebels of Croatia, and preparing to march 
against us. At Viennathe courtiers and poli- 
ticians are calculating the day on which they 
will be able to put once more in chains the 


Magyars, those ancient slaves, that undisci 
plined and rebellious race. Oh! my fellow | 
citizens, itis thus that tyrants always have 
designated freemen. You are, I repeat, alone ; | 
will you fight ?”? | 

Bursts of revolutionary eloquence, appeals 
to courage in the name of the country, rarely 
fail to produce their effect upon a Hungarian 
assembly. According to unanimous ‘testimo- 
ny, the impression produced by this harangue 
was enormous. Eloquence is not rare in 
Hungary ; there is in their language a natural 
dignity, which enables it to convey, without an 
effort, the most lofty ideas; and the habit of 
political discussion excites and develops ora- 
torical talent. Competent judges do not hesi- 
tate to place the Hungarian orators above 
those of the English parliament, and, with the 
exception of one or two distinguished names, 
above those of France. It is, however, difh- 
cult to understand how it happens, that where 
every one can speak well, eloquence produces 
far more sudden, more unexpected, and more 
contagious effects, than in France or in Eng- 
land. We must go to Rome and Athens for 
examples of that power of speech, which can 
instantaneously displace convictions, and pro- 
duce in the destiny of a people revolutions of 
which the philosophy of history would seek in 
vain to unravel the mystery. It is impossible 
at any moment to answer for the decision 
which a Hungarian assembly will arrive at; 
there are no engagements of party, which can 
resist the magic of a skilful and eloquent 
speech. 

Kossuth understood better than any one 
else how, in rousing the generous sentiments 
of his countrymen, to hasten their resolutions 
and to make them say that word so terrible in 
civil wars: “The die is cast.” It was only 
by degrees that Kossuth attained that reputa- 
tion for eloquence and energy, which even 
his enemies allow that he possesses. Twelve 
years ago, he was a poor advocate, when 
some magnates, who appreciated bis intelli- 
gence and activity, resolved to take advantage 
of his talents in order to organize a journal of 
the sittings of the diet. Kossuth willingly 
undertook the charge ; he organized a body of 
writers, and succeeded in giving a tolerably 
exact and perfect account of the proceedings. 
This journal, which was lithographed, was sent 
into every province. The Austrian govern- 
ment caused it to be seized, asserting it to be 
subject to censorship as much as a printed pa- 
per. Kossuth and his patrons were not dis- 
couraged; he augmented the number of his 
writers, and the journal, copied by hand, con- 
tinued to appear. After the session, Kossuth 
did not suspend his journal, but, instead of 
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the deliberations of the diet, he published the 
proceedings of the provincial assemblies, in 
which, as they were less exposed to the con- 
trol of the government, the most violent har- 
angues were delivered, and separation from 
Austria and a republic were openly spoken of. 
Kossuth was arrested and put in prison for the 
publication of one of these speeches. There 
he remained two or three years, and finally re- 
covered his liberty on the occasion of one of 
those amnesties which the Austrian govern- 
ment granted, at the moment of closing the 
diet, in order to terminate old differences. 
Kossuth soon afterwards entered the chamber 
of deputies, and carried into it talents which 
as yet had only been exercised in inferior oc- 
cupations, and a fierce hostility against the 
government. He soon occupied the first 
place among the chiefs of the opposition in the 
second chamber; and, owing to the slowness 
with which he had risen, he was not, like 
Széchény, Bathiany, and Deak, thrown aside 
as past service, when the revolution of March 
arrived. He resolutely seized power, and has 
displayed, besides an eloquence of which his 
countrymen speak in terms of the highest ad- 
miration, an energy and an activity which 
deserve to have been employed in a better 
cause. Kossuth does not resemble the Hun- 
garian liberals, always under the influence of 
chivalrous and somewhat aristocratic feelings, 
whom we have been accustomed to see, He 
is a radical of the new revolutionary school, 
ready for everything, who, when he has got 
rid of Austria, will seek to get rid of the no- 
bility. He has already signified to the cham- 
ber of magnates that its existence is only 
provisional, that it will be reformed by the 
sovereign assembly, and doubtless be reduced 
to the character of a council of state. It is 
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he who has arrested the liberal movement of 
Hungary in order to convert it into a revolu- 
tionary and demagogic movement; it is he 
who, in order to realize projects of universal 
equality, even more chimerical in Hungary 
than elsewhere, has not hesitated to overturn 
the whole . political and social edifice of his 
country. We have had experience of such 
men, and can read their characters. These 
feelings, inspired perhaps but not justified by 
the persecutions which he has undergone, are 
crowned in Kossuth by an ardent and exelu- 
sive patriotism, of which we have no reason to 
doubt the sincerity. In the latter point of 
view he is a good representative of the quali- 
ties and defects of Magyarism, and he derives 
from it a large part of the extraordinary as- 
cendency which at this moment he exercises 
over his countrymen. 

Kossuth then from the time we are speaking 
of, was thoroughly determined to come to'a 
rupture with Austria; his character, no less 
than the course of events, impelled him to it. 
In speaking of regiments to be sent to Italy 
he only sought to profit by the name and the 
sanction of the Emperor, in order to raise troops 
and contributions which would remain in his 
hands, and be ready for any emergency, even 
for a war with Austria. He betrayed his 
secret thoughts when some patriots, who were 
not in his secret, londly demanded that the 
Hungarian regiments, which were then in 
Lombardy, should be recalled. “But remem- 
ber,” cried Kossuth, “that you will recall 
more Oroats than Magyars. Is that what 
you desire ?”? The measures proposed by the 
energetic tribune were completed by a decree, 
authorizing the issue of two hundred million 


francs of paper money. 
(To be continued. ) 
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The Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell. 
Edited by William Beattie, M.D., one of his 
Executors. 3 vols. Moxon. 


It was in compliance with reiterated re- 
quests of the Poet that the friend of many 
years standing, who watched by his death-bed, 
became his biographer. By this announce- 
ment the reader will be prepared to expect 
the fruits of a labor of love in the book before 


| us; and he will find his expectation fulfilled to 


the utmost. That Love can be minutely elab- 


orate, fondly prolix, blindly encomiastie, all | 
the world knows. Perhaps the highest love 
includes something of pride and reserve—of 
severity,, even—mingled with its tenderness. 
At all events when it is thoroughly convinced of 
the admirable and commanding qualities of its 
object, it need not have recourse to super-subtle | 
elaboration or smooth apology. It will not 
then dilute its praise with epithets, or enforce 
its reverence by vain repetitions: it would 
rather be over-scant in speech than garrulous. 
Such is not our author’s love. His book is 


| Scott ? 
| one so gifted as Campbell should have added 
some beams to the galaxy? Yet few or none | 
The letters liberally in- | 
| troduced relate for the most part to the Poet’s | 
| own self—to his own projects — to his own 


| present themselves. 


thrice too diffuse. We are forced after readin g 
it to confess that the genius of Thomas Camp- 
bell was concentrated in his exquisite poems ; 
that whatever might be the qualities of his 
heart, (and in some domestic relations they 
were admirably displayed, from the commence- 


ment to the close of life,) when we consider | 
| sketched the principal events of Thomas Camp- | 
| bell’s life; and are therefore excused from | 
| again enumerating them minutely. The chron- 
‘icle might be divided, after the usual fashion, 
| into the Poet’s struggle, success, and decay ; 
his great and noble verses being never out of 
sight or out of mind. As these must stand 
| out foremost whenever men come to think and 
| speak of Campbell, a foremost place is due to 
| the following very interesting evidence of the 
| care and judgment with which the artist 
wrought in, not trifled with, his art.— 


him as a man of letters, who was the friend of 


| men of letters, and who lived in stirring times, 
| the record of his years is at once barren and 
| trivial. 
| self-oecupied, self-engrossed, self-sustained ; 


Every true poet must, we know, be 


but he has his moments of looking upon the 


| world without as well as upon the world within 
him. Who has forgotten the flashes of light 


thrown upon contemporary art, literature, and 
politics in the familiar letters of Byron and 
Who would not have expected that 


position ; and if a great personage, or a mag- 
nificent work of art, or a breathless historical 
crisis, figures in them, we are disappointed by 
verbiage, or blanked by ‘‘ the absence without 
leave”? of that power to conceive and to de- 


_scribe which gave their immortality to ‘ The 


Battle of the Baltic’ and ‘Ye Mariners.’ By 
judicious concentration this impression might 
have been in some measure avoided. But let 
us repeat, that the fault is ascribable to tender- 
ness and reverance. ‘Though we differ from 
Dr. Beattie in foto regarding the scale on 


|| which the portrait should have been drawn 


—and also as to the minuteness with which 
some ‘‘ beauty spots” are here finished, while 
furrows, seams, and other ‘accidents’? are 
hardly indicated,—we cannot accuse him of 
having wilfully slighted any part of his task. 
The contrary is the case; and though kindli- 
ness of nature has too largely prevailed over 
keenness of perception, in some passages the 
effect is happy. The account of the dying 
hours of the Poet may be ranged among those 
records in which the inevitable pathos of de- 
parture 


(‘* Farewell” is ever of a mournful sound) 


is heightened by the frame of the pilgrim and 
the circumstances under which he vanishes 
from sight. ‘How more than ordinarily sad 
have been the death-beds of some among our 
modern poets! Henceforth, along with the 
dismay of the closing scenes of Byron’s stormy 
career, and with the impenetrable cloud which 
descended round the pillow of Scott, we shall 


call up the picture of the poet of ‘ Hope”? 
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expiring of slow exhaustion in a foreign land, 
| watched by a Sister of Charity ! | 
stately obsequies in the Abbey we dwell with | 
| less pleasure ; for there the show outweighed | 
the true feeling. Rank pressed in and Poetry | 
| was shut out. 


On the || 


Four years ago [Athen. No. 869] we | 


‘ To Walter Scott, Esq. 
‘ Sydenham, March 27, 1805. 


‘ My dear Friend, — I have been for some 
time engaged in a work in which I have meant 


| to consult you for advice and direction. It is. 
| compilatory—but if I receive the aid of a few 
| such men as yourself, I shall do some service 
to the public. 
| specimens of English Poetry. 


It isa collection of the best. 
With ten Nes- 
tors, Agamemnon could have taken Troy ; but 
with fewer adjutants I shall encompass the 
the British Parnassus, and bring it to capitulate. 
—TI only mean to my own powers of compila- 
tion ; for my poetical vein has ceased to beat. 
I am stagnated by the cares of the world. I 
have only fought one other battle—it is Copen- 
hagen. I wonder how you will like it in its 
incorrect state.— 


THE BATTLE OF COPENHAGEN. 


Of Nelson and the north, 
Sing the day, 
When their haughty powers to vex, 
He engaged the Danish decks ; 
And with twenty floating wrecks 
Crowned the fray. 


All bright, in April’s sun, 

Shone the day; 
When a British fleet came down, 
Through the islands of the crown, 
And by Copenhagen town 

Took their stay. 


In arms the Danish shore 
Proudly shone; 

By each gun the lighted brand 

In a bold determined hand, 

And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on. 


For Denmark here had drawn 
All her might: 

From her battle-ships so vast 

She had hewn away the mast, 

And at anchor to the last 
Bade them fight. 
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Another noble fleet 
Of their line 
Rode out, but these were nought 
To the batteries which they brought, 
Like Leviathans afloat 
In the brine. 


It was ten of Thursday morn, 
By the chime, 

As they drifted on their path 

There was silence deep as death, 

And the boldest held his breath 
For a time — 


Ere a first and fatal round 
Shook the flood ; 

Every Dane looked out that day, 

Like the red wolf on his prey, 

And he swore his flag to sway 
O’er our blood. 


Not such a mind possessed 
England’s tar; 

’T was the love of noble game 

Set his oaken heart on flame, 

For to him ’t was all the same 
Sport and war. 


All hands and eyes on watch, 
As they keep; 
By their motion light as wings, 
By each step that haughty springs, 
You might know them for the kings 
Of the deep. 


’T was the Edgar first that smote 
Denmark’s line; 
As her flag the foremost soared, 


Murray stamped his foot on board, 


And a hundred cannons roared 
At the sign! 


Three cheers of all the fleet 
Sung Huzza! 
Then, from centre, rear, and van, 
Every captain, every man, 
With a lion’s heart began 
To the fray. 


Oh, dark grew soon the heavens — 
For each gun, 
From its adamantine lips, 


Spread a death-shade round the ships, 


Like a hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 


Three hours the raging fire 

Did not slack ; 
But the fourth, their signals drear 
Of distress and wreck appear, 
And the Danea feeble cheer 

Sent us back. 


The voice decay’d; their shots 
Slowly boom. 
They ceased —and all is wail, 
As they strike the shatter’d sail, 
Or in conflagration pale 
Light the gloom. 


Oh, death —it was a sight 
Filled our eyes! 

But we rescued many a crew 

From the waves of scarlet hue, 

Ere the cross of England flew 
O’er her prize. 


Why ceased not here the strife, 


But the Britons sent to warn 
Denmark’s town; 
Proud foes, let vengeance sleep! 
If another chain-shot sweep — 
All your navy in the deep 
Shall go down! 


Then, peace instead of death 

Let us bring! 
If you ’ll yield your conquer’d fleet, 
With the crews, at England’s feet, 
And make submission meet 

To our King. 


The Dane return’d, a truce 

Glad to bring; 
He would yield his conquer’d fleet 
With the crews at England’s feet 
And make submission meet 
' To our King! 


Then death withdrew his pall 
From the day; 

And the sun look’d smiling bright 

On a wide and woeful sight 

Where the fires of funeral light 
Died away. 


Yet all amidst her wrecks 
And her gore, 
Proud Denmark blest our Chief 
That he gave her wounds relief; 
And the sounds of joy and grief 
Fill’d her shore. 


Allround, outlandish cries 
Loudly broke; 
But a nobler note was rung 
When the British, old and young, 
To their bands of music sung 
‘€ Hearts of oak!” 


Cheer! cheer! from Park and Tower, 
London town! 
When the king shall ride in state 
From St. James’s royal gate, 
Andto all his Peers relate 
Our renown ! 


The bells shall ring! the day 
Shall not close, 

But a blaze of cities bright 

Shall illuminate the night, 

And the wine-cup shine in light 
As it flows! 


Yet — yet, amid the joy 
And uproar, 
Let us think of them that sleep 
Full many a fathom deep 
All beside thy rocky steep, 
Elsinore ! 


Brave hearts, to Britain’s weal 
Once so true! 
Though death has quench’d your flame, 
Yet immortal be your name! 
For ye died the death of fame 
With Riou. 


Soft sigh the winds of Heaven 
O’er your grave! 
While the billow mournful rolls, 
And the mermaid’s song condoles, 
Singing — glory to the souls 
Of the Brave!” 


There is a lesson in the above first draught 
of “The Battle of the Baltic” to all the fa 
presto gentry, who imagine that a few noble 
ideas and an appropriate metre make up a poem 


Oh, ye brave ? 
Why bleeds old England’s band, 
By the fire of Danish land, 
That smites the very hand 
Stretched to save ? 


Er 
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and complete its musie ! The lyric as it stands 
above is fine and spirited ; but as it appears 
among Campbell’s works it is a classic ode. 

In dealing with this book, we shall confine 
ourselves to the earlier years of Campbell’s 
residence in London, and to his ‘‘noon of 
fame ;’’ and shall begin with a notice or two 
of those who befriended the Poet. The date 
of the following is 1806—the place, London.— 


“Lord Holland asked me to dine at Holland 
House, in company with his illustrious uncle— 
and now I am come to a. passage of my life 
that ought to give inspiring recollections. . . 
What a proud day for me to shake hands with 
the Demosthenes of his time! to converse 
familiarly with the great man, whose sagacity 
I revered as unequalled; whose benevolence 
was no less apparent in his simple manners— 
and to walk arm-in-arm round the room with 
him. .But I must own that, when the great 
man treated me with this condescension, I 
hardly knew—you will excuse the phrase— 
whether I was standing on my head or my feet. 
Luckily for me, however, Fox drew me into a 
subject on which I was competent to converse. 
It was the Mneid of Virgil. It is disgustingly 
common for shallow critics to talk about the 
monotony of Virgil’s heroic characters—un- 
fairly quoting the single line— 


Fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum. 


for Virgil’s characters are really varied and 
| richly picturesque. In this critical belief I 
found that the great man, with whom I was 
conversing, agreed with me; and I delivered 
myself so well on the subject, that he said at 
|,parting—‘ Mr. Campbell, you must come and 
see me at St. Anne’s Hill, and there we shall 
talk more about these matters.’ Lord Holland 
also told me afterwards that Fox said to him 
aside, ‘I like Campbell, he is so right about 
Virgil!’ What particularly struck me about 
Charles Fox -was, the electric quickness and 
wideness of his attention in conversation. At 
a table of eighteen persons, nothing that was 
said escaped him; and the pattest animadver- 
sion on everything that was said, came down 
smack upon us; so that his conversation was 
anything but passively indolent or unformida- 
ble. . . My hope of seeing Charles Fox at St. 
Anne’s Hill was frustrated, alas! by’the na- 
tional misfortune of his death.” 

The critical world will read with interest the 
following familiar letter from the great northern 
potentate of his day to the Poet, in acknowl- 
edgment of a private peep at “ Gertrude. ”’— 

«‘ Edinburgh, March 1st, 1809. 

«« ,,. I have seen your Gertrude. The 

sheets were sent to. Alison, and he allowed me, 


though very hastily, to peruse them. There 
is great beauty, and great tenderness, and 
fancy in the work—and I am sure it will be 
very popular. The latter part is exquisitely 
pathetic, and the whole touched with those soft 
and skyish tints of purity and truth, which fall 
like enchantment on all minds that can make 
anything of such matters. Many of your 
descriptions come nearer the tone of ‘The 
Castle of Indolence,’ than any succeeding 
poetry, and the pathos is much more graceful 
and delicate. . .. But there are faults too—for 
which you must be scolded. In the first place, 
it is too short—not merely for the delight of 
the reader—but, in some degree, for the de- 
velopment of the story, and for giving full 
effect to the fine scenes that are delineated. 
It looks almost as if you had cut out large por- 
tions of it, and filled up the gaps very imper- 
fectly. . . . There is little or nothing said, I 
think, of the early love, and of the childish 
plays of your pair, and nothing certainly of 
their parting, and the effects of separation on 
each—though you had a fine subject in his 
European tour, seeing everything with the 
eyes of a lover—a free man, and a man of 
the woods... . It ends rather abruptly—not 
but that there is great spirit in the description 
— but a spirit not quite suitable to the soft 
and soothing tenor of the poem. The most 
dangerous faults, however, are your fuults of 
diction. There is still a good deal of ob- 
scurity in many passages—and in others a 
strained and unnatural expression—an appear- 
ance of labor and hardness; you have ham- 
mered the metal in some places till it has lost 
all its ductility. These are not great faults, 
but they are blemishes; and as dunces will 
find them out—noodles will see them when 
they are pointed to. I wish you had had 
courage to correct, or rather to avoid them— 
for with you they are faults of overfinishing, 
and not of negligence. I have another fault 
to charge you with in private—for which I am 
more angry with you than for all the rest. 
Your timidity, or fastidiousness, or some other 
knavish quality, will not let you give your 
conceptions glowing, and bold, and powerful, 
as they present themselves; but you must 
chasten, and refine, and soften them, forsooth, 
till half their nature and grandeur is chiselled 
away from them. Believe me, my dear C., 
the world will never know how truly you are 
a great and original poet, till you venture to 
cast before it some of the rough pearls of your 
fancy. Write one or two things without think- 
ing of publication, or of what will be thought 
of them—and let me see them, at least if you 
will not venture them any further. I am 
more mistaken in my prognostics than I ever 
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|| was in my life, if they are not twice as tall as 
any of your full-dressed children. . . . I write 
all this to you in a terrible hurry—but tell me 
instantly when your volume is to be out. 
“°F. Jerrrey.” 


We have never seen Sir Walter Scott (al- 
ways exhibited advantageously when the ser- 
vice of a brother author was in debate,) under 
a more amiable aspect than he wears in the 
|| few letters from him printed by Dr. Beattie : 
as simple in their kindness as the above epistle 
is sententious. With regard to Campbell’s 
|| London friends and playmates, the notices 
given by himself are on the whole scanty and 
colorless. He was an intimate and trusted 
friend of Sir Joshua’s ‘‘ Tragic Muse.’? But 
whether Mrs. Siddons be diarized as walking 
with “ Miss Patty Wilkinson on the shores of 
| the Paddington Canal,”’ or as taking the Poet’s 
|| arm in the Louvre on the occasion when both 
for the first time looked on the Apollo Belvi- 
dere, we find but words where we might have 
looked for distinctive, if not ‘‘ lively touches”? 
of Lady Macbeth’s “favor.” Here is a 
letter on the passing events of the day (July 
1811), which is something more characteristic. 


‘ Sydenham, July 14, 1811. 

‘ Have the goodness, my dearest Alison, to 
raise my pension, and give my good old 
mother her share of it. Ihave not heard 
from her for some time; but her answer 
to the enclosed letter will, I hope, set my 
mind at rest. I rejoiced exceedingly to see 
your favorite name in the pages of Jeffrey, 
the critic-king. I have a liking for him, as I 
|| have for Bonaparte, on account of his great 
abilities. . . By the way, the abuse, which it 
is the fashion to lavish upon this extraordinary 
enemy of our country, seems to me in the very 
worst spirit of English taste and intellect that 
ever our history betrayed. : We scorned 
Philip, we laughed not ill-naturedly at Louis 
XIV.; but at this Bonaparte we gnash our 
teeth and laugh—with the laugh of wretches 
on the wheel. 
than we allow, or we are grown a parcel of 
cowards, not to treat him with dignity. Per- 
haps in my feelings towards the Gallic Usur- 
per—‘ wretch,’ ‘ tyrant,’ as we charitably call 
him—there may be some personal bias ; for I 
must confess that, ever since he shot the book- 
seller in Germany, I have had a warm side to 
him. It was sacrificing an offering by the 
hand of Genius to the Manes of the victims im- 
molated by the trade: and I only wish we had 
Nap here for a short time, to cut out a few of 
our own cormorants. Scott’s Vision I have 
seen a part of. It is bold, and dignified, and 


Hither he is more respectable 
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quite worthy of him. . . As to the cause 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese, I do not 
blush to own that I can hardly pronounce a 
blessing on it. At this moment there are 
thousands—in the course of a year there are 
scores of thousands—of miserable Africans, 
groaning under the positive sanction of the 
Slave-trade by those two nations. * * My 
neighbor, Mr. Marryat, M.P., a man who now 
execrates the Slave-trade, has given me con- 
vincing documents in the papers forwarded. 
While this horror continues I care not if the 
Peninsula were swamped. 2.2.0 


The popularity of the well-remembered 
““ Lectures on Poetry,’ at the Royal Institu- 


tion, brought Campbell into the fullest merid- 


ian of his social success. We read of com- 
pliments from “ fidgetting”’ Archdeacon Nares, 
and of kindly glances from the lecturer’s name- 
sake, the then lovely Lady Charlotte Camp- 
bell, who presented the Poet to the Princess 
of Wales at Blackheath. To that strange 
lady (as the reader was last week reminded) 
Scott had done ‘ suit and service” by reciting 
Southey’s ‘ Queen Orraca.”” The duty claim- 
ed by her of “the Bard of Hope” was his 
dancing of “the reel of Tullochgorum” ! 
Whether wise or not in her selection, the 
luckless Princess appears to have entertained 
a wild sort of notion that people of genius were 
not the worst possible company. Her guests 
were at least as choicely selected and highly- 
toned as the Deans Cannon and card-playing 
Bishops whom her royal husband edified by 
his brilliancy and wit. But who could ex- 
pect to hear of the following “fish in her 
net’?— 
‘“Sydenham, July 31, 1813. 

‘“ Yesterday, at the Princess of Wales’, I 
met Dr. Burney and his daughter, Madame 
D’Arblay. Her features must have been once 
excellent; her manners are highly polished, 
and delicately courteous—just like Evelina 
grown old—not bashful, but sensitively anx- 
ious to please those about her. I sat next to 
her, alternately pleased and tormented with 


the Princess’s naïveté and Madame D’Ar- | 


blay’s refinement. Her humility made me 
vow that I would abandon the paths of impu- 
dence forever! Yet I know not that any 
body but herself could manage so much gen- 
tleness. I believe any other person would ap- 
pear designing with it. But, really, you 
would love her for her communicativeness and 
fine tact in conversation. . . . I was able, I 
thought, to have told you all she said; but I 


‘feel my spirits overthrown and sunk by the 


melancholy thought that a whole family of my 
neighbors have been swept away. T. 0.” 


x) 
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After transcribing the note of this encoun- 
ter, we cannot but remind the reader of Madame 
D’Arblay’s tearful and humble devotion to 
the “the sweet Queen ” and “the charming 
Princesses,” and her earnest avoidance of all 
‘“ conspicuous ?” connections. These it was, 
probably, which kept all mention of ‘her 
humility’ at the Black-heath soirée out of 
her own Diary and Correspondence ! 

By way of pleasant contrast to this scene of 
courtiership, we will take a reminiscence of a 
homely Scottish poet. The date of the letter 
which contains it is 1812; and the clos- 
ing passage is affecting — something like a 
‘“‘sough”’ of prophecy.— 


“] propose to send to one of the periodical 
works a biographical notice of the life and writ- 
ings of my poor friend Grahame. But so 
small a part of James’ value lay in his poetry, 
that I feel it difficult to express my real senti- 
ments aboutit. There are anecdotes, too, which 
would interest such a reader as you; but the 
great rookery of the reading and talking 
world have only things in their left sides called 
hearts—mere pulsations, as they are happily 
called in ‘Self Control.’ One of the most 
endearing circumstances which I remember of 
Grahame was his singing. I shall never for- 
get one summer evening that we agreed to sit 
up all night, and go together to Arthur’s Seat 
to see the sun rise. We sat, accordingly, all 
night in his delightful parlor — the seat of so 
many happy remembrances! We then went 
and saw a beautiful sunrise. Ireturned home 
with him, for I was living in his house at the 
time. He was unreserved in all his devout- 
est feelings before me; and from the beauty 
of the morning scenery and the recent death 
of his sister, our conversation took a serious 
turn, on the proofs of infinite benevolence 
in the‘ creation, and the goodness of God. 
As I retired to my own bed I overheard his 
devotions—not his prayer, but a hymn which 
he sung, and with a power and inspiration be- 
yond himself, and beyond anything else. At 
that time he was a strong-voiced and com- 
manding-looking man. The remembrance of 
his large, expressive features when he climbed 
the hill, and of his organ-like voice in praising 
God, is yet fresh, and ever pleasing, in my 
mind. But it is rendered a sad recollection 
from contrasting his then energy with a fal- 
tering and fallen man, which he afterwards be- 
came. LS 5 Ps 


A dinner invitation to Godwin’s, ‘‘ to par- 
take of the philosophical fare of a boiled 
turkey with sylph-sauce,” a patronizing pass- 
ing notice of Mr. Disraeli as a ‘ good modest 


man’ — a philosophical argument with Dr. 
Schlegel, from which Campbell returned in 
the complacent mood of one who fancies he 
has conquered—a pleasant French note from 
Madame de Staél—and some negotiations with 
the Drury Lane Committee in favor of Mrs. 
Allsop, Mrs. Jordan’s daughter — appear 
within a short compass, and illustrate that 
the years between 1810 and 1816 were those 
most brilliantly and happily spent by the 
Poet—who was at that time in the prime of 
life and at the zenith of his fame. He was 
then, too, in the plenitude of his conversational 
powers ; and was so aware of the fact as to 
record, in a half-jesting, half-earnest strain of || 
exaggeration, that on some festive occasion, 
Sydney Smith ‘had said some good things, 
but that he had said many!” Surely the 
above entry is only less amusing than the 
conceit of the Httrick Shepherd about ‘‘huz 
Teviot-dale poets.’? In the bright days re- 
ferred to, Campbell delighted in anecdotes and 
whimsicalities; of which the following is, 
probably, a fair specimen.— 


‘ September 6. 

“I lately met with Sneyd Edgeworth, and 
happened to tell him a story of a letter toa 
dead woman (I think your quondam landlady), 
which came from the land of Bulls. Sneyd 
wrote home the anecdote to his sister, and 
Miss Edgeworth has sent to me to get, if pos- 
sible, a copy of the Irish letter, in order to 
insert it ina new edition of “the Bulls ’’!—I 
shall be much obliged to you to write to me 
(if you cannot get hold of the original itself) 
as much of it as you can recollect. A copy 
of the real original letter would be invalua- 
ble. At all events, I am anxious, and par- 
ticularly request that you would acknowledge 
to me, in writing, the fact of such a letter 
having reached the dead woman in West- 
minster. I assured Sneyd Edgeworth so se- 
riously (which in truth I could do) that the 
story was genuine, that I feel bound, in res- 
pect to my own character, to acquit myself of 
the probable suspicion of telling a white lie! 
I trust, therefore, the ludicrous epistle * was 


* It is addressed, “ Hunter No. 5, Floog street, 


London. 
‘ June 3, 1810. 


‘Madam, I have received a letter from London 
Dated the 5th of May spakeing of your Death and 
Desireing me to go to London to adminester to the 
property as the and-wrighting do not agreed I take to 
give you notice to wright to me to undecave, or er 
this i will be on the London Road the wrighter de- 
ceris me to Derect to James Web at Mr. Daniels No. 
54, Lecestoer Squair pray wright by return of post 
while I am getting Redy for the Jurney we are all 
well in our Hulhs and believe your Senceir Cousin 
John M’Luir.”—Copy of the letter given me by Mr. 
Richardson.—T. C. 


too good to have slipt entirely from your 
| memory. m 


| The account of Campbell’s meeting with 
| Arndt, the patriotic German poet, at Bonn, 
in 1820, is minute and descriptive.— 


‘I had conceived a sort of prejudice 
| against Arndt, before I knew him. I heard 
his abilities as a poet, and his value as a_pat- 
riot, highly spoken of. All strangers go to 
hear his lectures. He is considered the great- 
est ornament of the University, excepting 
Schlegel ; and when Germany rose against 
the French, his writings, his war-songs, and 
his personal influence were supposed to be of 
the value of an entire army to the cause of 
his country. I had an ill-founded idea that 
he was a hard, stern character; and when 
Welcher introduced me to him, I made him a 
bow, ceremonious enough for Schlegel himself. 
He was dressed in a peasant’s frock, having 
just come from working in his garden. . . I 
had that morning been reading his songs, 
which reminded me of Burns; I thought, 
also, that his countenance, and fiery, dark 
eyes, resembled the heaven-taught plough- 
man’s physiognomy. He stared a moment as 
if surprised at my bow, and then rebuked me 
by coming up with a smile and taking and 
shaking me by both hands. He is about 
fifty-five, and resembles what Burns would 
have been, if he had led a temperate life to 
these years. This was our first meeting. 
You may be sure I made him no more formal 
bows, and have spent many pleasant hours 
under his roof. His conversation is as origi- 
nal as you could wish, or imagine a poet’s to 
be. At times, perhaps, there is a little Ger- 
man theorism in it, but I never could find in 
my heart to contradict him, for he converses 
with the very essence of bonhommie. . . I 
know not what revolutionary materials there 
may be in these States, for they are scattered 
dominions; but here, I take upon me to say, 
there are none but what the government itself 
may wilfully create. RU 


But the second volume, whence the above 
extracts are derived, contains pages more strik- 
ing than any which we have given: those, we 
mean, in which the Poet, called out of himself 
by the solemnity of a heavy domestic trial — 
the mental disorder of his son — describes the 
circumstances under which the invalid was 
committed to medical care. Here his descrip- 
tion is direct enough — vivid to painfulness. 
We will leave it untouched ; — and merely, 
| by way of completing our selections, add two 

more insulated anecdotes. That there would 
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seem to be some generie impossibility of ad- | 


justing the precedences of Poet and Player the 
following is yet one more illustration.— 


“Speaking one evening of his visit to Paris 
in 1814, he dwelt with much satisfaction on 
bis having had the honor of escorting Mrs. 
Siddons through the Louvre, and of meeting 
John Kemble and her at the house of Madame 
de Staël. But one night on their way home, 
after dining there, Kemble and the Poet got 
into a warm dispute about the respective merits 
of actors and authors. Kemble very kindly 
offered to introduce him to Talma, whom he 
praised as the greatest of living men. ‘I was 
piqued,’ said Campbell, ‘for the honor of my 
own craft, and told him frankly that I had no 
great ambition for M. Talma’s personal notice ; 
but if he had any distinguished author among 
his French acquaintances, I should be proud of 
his introduction. — “Talma, sir, is my friend,’ 
said Coriolanus, with marked emphasis. — 
‘Yes; but that does not alter the question’ — 
for we were both in a humor to contest the 
point — ‘he is not an author!’ In this way 
the conversation went on till it came to “Well, 
then, you decline my introduction on the 
ground that —’— ‘Yes,’ I interrupted, ‘on the 
ground that he is an actor, not a constructor 
of dramas.’ — ‘Pardon me, sir, this is personal ; 
the carriage, I fear, is becoming inconvenient 
for two.’ — ‘Not atall; but if you find it so 
you can alight.’—‘’Tis my carriage, sir.’— 
‘Oh, very well—T’ll alight; arrétez/’ and 
in alighting, the indignant Poet turned round, 
saying, ‘This comes of being over-intimate 
with players ’—* Next morning,’ said Camp- 
bell, ‘I was astir very early, and with a faint 
recollection of what had happened, I went im- 
mediately to my Roscius. The great actor 
was just out of bed ; and hearing my name,— 
‘Ah, my dear friend, I am very glad to see 
you. I was just sitting down to ask you to 
dine with me.’ — ‘To meet Talma, of course ?” 
— ‘Come and see.” So I went; and a most 
delightful evening we spent. Not a syllable 
did he remember of having dropped me like a 
loose parcel in the mud ? ”’ 


And here is another distinction, stated with 
‘chapter and verse” by way of warrant.— 


‘«Pray,’ it was asked, ‘what was it Camp- 
bell said to Mr. B m the other evening ?” 
— ‘Nothing particular ; only we were all dis- 
puting, as usual, who should lead the way, on 
leaving the drawing-room. B m said he 
would follow. The Poet insisted that, as 
usual, he should lead. — ‘No, Mr. Campbell,’ 
he said, ‘after you, if you please.’ — ‘Well,’ 


{ 
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he rejoined, ‘this proves that you are no son 
of A’braham. Have you never read — ‘the 
singers go before, the minstrels follow after’ ? 
And with this text the Poet drove the singer 
before him into the dining-room.’ ”’ 


We have dweltin this biography, purposely, 
upon the fragments of anecdote which it con- 
tains rather than upon the character which is 
developed in its pages. Had we considered 
the latter, we must perchance have questioned, 
added, qualified ; since, however natural to the 
biographer be such homage as that shown by 
Dr. Beattie, the critic must strike a balance 
betwixt faults and virtues — betwixt great 
qualities and petty foibles. Far be it from us 
to enter upon this task (always an ungracious 
one) against the lyrist who sang ‘‘O’Connor’s 


Child,” “Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’’ and “The 
Soldier’s Dream’—the Tyrteus who added 
to English song its most stirring appeal to the 
national spirit—the yet sublimer Poet who 
could conceive the loneliness of the last created 
being left on Earth, — and who when he him- 
self was in articulo mortis could revive the 
lofty and momentous vision and its emotions as 
truths real and near. The poems are great 
possessions. Is it needful, then, that we 
should expatiate with unflattering minuteness 
on the in-comings and out-goings of their 
artificer ? Though this book contains little by 
which he will be remembered, save, perhaps, 
the honest love which guided its writer’s pen, 
— they will not be soon forgotten. Therefore 
they shall remain to be our life of Thomas 
Campbell.— Atheneum. 


LIFE AND REMAINS OF THEODORE HOOK. 


The Life and Remains of Theodore Ed- 
ward. Hook. By the Rev. R. H. Dalton 
Barham, B. A. 


Of Hook, the dramatist, essayist, impro- 
visatore, novelist, we would all know some- 
thing —though from his biography we are 
likely to gain more amusement than instruc- 
tion. His example is one to deter, not to 
attract. It is the life of a man of wit, not of 
wisdom—of a clever man, not a man of genius 
—whose talent was wonderful rather for its 
readiness than for its extent. His morals, 
however, were not worse than his politics, and 
his fortunes little better than either. He 
walked in a vain sphere, and having labored 
hard in support of a faction, died in debt to 
the world, not leaving the world in debt to 
him by the amount of a single truth. Much 
of Hook’s humor, too, will perish with the 
illusions which it vainly endeavored to pre- 
serve. One cannot help lamenting the waste 
of so much attic salt; but we believe that his 
novel of “Gilbert Gurney” is likely to sur- 
vive as evidence of talents, that, if they had 
always been equally well employed, would 
have insured their possessor an indisputable 
immortality. In too many respects, Hook 
resembled Sheridan. His biographer con- 
fesses this :— 


à» They sprang from the same middle rank 
of society, and were educated, or rather half- 
educated, at the 
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they seem equally to have been distinguished 
as idle, careless, and engaging. Their moth- 
ers, also, both snatched away too soon, appear 
to have been alike in their amiable dispositions, 
estimable characters, and in those gifts of 
nature which they transmitted to their sons. 
Sheridan, as well as Hook, had an elder broth- 
er more blessed than himself in the watch- 
ful care exercised over his youth, and more 
happy, more prosperous, though less brilliant 
in his subsequent course. The treatment the 
two young men experienced at the hands of 
their fathers, though opposite enough in all 
other respects, had a like issue ; leaving them, 
from indifference on the one side, and an over 
indulgence, no less culpable, on the other, to 
enter immaturely on the world, and to seek 
their fortune where and how they listed. The 
early tastes of both gravitated towards the 
same centre—the stage; through the same 
portal they passed into the upper and alien 
world of fashion, and illuminated it with the 
same flashing. ‘sparks of immortality!’ not, 
however, that we venture to contend for any 
general parity of genius between Theodore 
Hook and— 


‘ The worthy rival of the wondrous three!’ 


It is only in the humbler field of social elo- 
quence and convivial wit that a comparison is 
suggested which Hook need fear with none. 
“In point of geniune extemporaneity and 
absence of artifice, he was far superior to 


same school, Harrow, where | Sheridan -himself, whose bon. mots were pre- | 
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meditated and elaborated to a degree, which 
must, indeed, have rendered their opportune 
introduction as great a marvel as the instant- 
aneous conception would have appeared. The 
efforts, however, of both were equally success- 
ful, and met with a similar recompense — 
fetes, flattery, and forgetfulness! Of the 
identity of causes that mainly led to those 
pecuniary distresses, which hastened and em- 
bittered their decline, we have already spoken, 
and here, perhaps, the parallel must stop.” 


The precocity of Hook made him early re- 
markable. We find him a successful dramatic 
author at the age of sixteen; but he soon be- 
came more notorious for his acting off than on 
the stage. Above all things, he was fond of 
playing the hoax. Here he must be confessed 
to have been great, particularly in the preda- 
tory line of it. This was a domain of art in 
which he defied rivalry. Take an instance :— 


THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 


‘ Hook’s confederate in these freaks, and 
in some cases his rival, was a Mr. H—, who 
subsequently becoming a wiser, if not a sad- 
der man, entered holy orders, and withdrew 
from the society of his former companions. 
Theodore used to give an amusing account of 
this gentleman’s sensitiveness, and of a sort of 
quarrel between them, to which, on one occa- 
sion, it gave rise. H—, who, it seems, had, 
an opposition establishment in the pump-han- 
dle and bell-pull line, of his own, called on 
Hook, and in the course of conversation ob- 
served, that for a considerable time he had 
been looking at, and longing for what, if at- 
tainable, would have proved the first gem of 
his ‘collection.’ ‘ However,’ he added, ‘as I 
have quite convinced myself that the thing is 
not to be got, I don’t mind telling that in 
street, over a shop window, No. —, there 
is such a golden eagle! such a glorious fel- 
low ! such a beak, and such wings! &e. Ke.’ 
Hook took little apparent notice of the com- 
munication at the time, but, some three or 
four weeks afterwards, prevailed upon his 
friend to ‘ drop in and take a chop with him.’ 
The first course, whatever it might have been, 
removed, a servant entered, staggering under 
the weight of an enormous dish, which, with 
some difficulty, was placed upon the table; the 
cover of corresponding size, which had itself 
probably graced the exterior of some tinman’s 
‘emporium,’ was raised, and displayed to the 
eyes of the astonished guest the identical fea- 
tures of the much-coveted piece of sculpture, 
gorgeous and glittering as gold-leaf could 
make it. 

“ Every windy evening during the preced- 


of Theodore Hook. 


ing fortnight, had the spoiler taken his station 
within view of the devoted object—it stood 
firm, however, braved the tempest, and defied 
the storm ; at length his patience was reward- 
ed, the wind shifted, and set in fresh 
particular quarter; a glance at the golden 
prize was enough—it moved, it ‘ waggled! ’ 
Nothing now was wanting but a fitting oppor- 
tunity, and that was not wanting long—a 
lasso had been provided, by means of which 
the royal bird was speedily dragged from his 
eyrie on the first floor, and deposited forth- 
with in a sack, by way of game-bag. So far 
from entering into the joke, Mr. H— was se- 
riously annoyed, and chose to look upon the 
abstraction in the light of a personal affront ; 
what precise view the quondam proprietor 
might have taken of the transaction, and 
whether Azs feelings were equally nice upon 
the point, we are unfortunately not informed.” 


Columns would fail to record the multitude 
of similar tricks—the various shifts resorted 
to for the payment of coach fares and turn- 
pikes, and the obtaining of dinners — the 
false pretences—the shameless impudence— 
and all justified by the plea of humor. 
Whatever wrong Hook did, his wit is put 
in apologetically as a quid pro quo. He was 
‘<a lively young gentleman ’’—that fact must 
answer for all—must cover every delinquency. 


The following is given as the crowning feat of 
this kind :— 


5 


BERNER’S-STREET HOAX. 


““ But the most inexcusable and most mis- 
chievous—far more so, probably, in the event 
than its contrivers anticipated—of all these 
youthful pranks was the gigantic ‘ Berners- 
street Hoax,’ perpetrated in 1809. Not 
merely, in this case, were the comforts of a 
single family suspended, or a few moveables 
demolished, but a quarter of the town was 
disturbed—a whole street was thrown into a 
state or uproar, which lasted from morning 
till night—hundreds of individuals, servants, 
artisans, tradesmen, great and small, from all 
parts of London, professional men of every 
class, not to speak of princes, potentates, and 
nobles of high degree, swelled the catalogue 
of the victims; the police were employed to 
trace out the delinquents ; rewards were of- 
fered for their apprehension. Neither the 
‘Cock-lane Ghost,’ nor the Cato-street con- 
spiracy, produced a greater amount of popu- 
lar excitement, or furnished a more abundant 
crop of ‘ latest particulars.’ A previous trick 
of the kind had been played, on a smaller 
scale, upon an unfortunate Quaker, by Hook 


alone, and the success which attended it prob- 
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ably led to a more complete development of 
the idea. On this occasion, however, the 
confederates, Mr. H and Mrs. i 
celebrated actress still alive, were called into 
council ; six weeks were spent in preparation, 
during which time about four thousand letters 
were despatched, all, under various pretences, 
inviting the several recipients to call on a cer- 
tain day at the house of a Mrs. Tottenham, a 
lady of property, residing at No. 54, Bern- 
ers-street, and who had, on some account, fal- 
len under the displeasure of this formidable 
trio. 

‘ Scarce had the eventful morning began to 
break, ere the neighborhood resounded with 
the cries of ‘sweep,’ uttered in every vari- 
ety of tone, and proceeding from crowds of 
sooty urchins and their masters, who had as- 
sembled by five o’clock beneath the windows 
of the devoted No. 54. Inthe midst of the 
wrangling of the rival professors, and pro- 
testations of the repudiating housemaid, heavy 
wagons laden with chaldrons of coals from 
the different wharves, came rumbling up the 
street, blockading the thoroughfare, impeding 
one another, crushing and struggling to reach 
the same goal, amid a hurricane of impreca- 
tions from the respective conducteurs. Now 
among the gathering crowd, cleanly, cook-like 
men were to be seen, cautiously making their 
way, each with a massive wedding-cake under 
his arm ; tailors, boot-makers, upholsterers, un- 
dertakers with coffins, dray-men with beer-bar- 
rels, &c., succeeded in shoals, and long before 
the cumbrous coal-wagons were enabled to 
move off, about a dozen travelling chariots and 
four, all ready for the reception of as many 
‘happy pairs,’ came dashing up to the spot. 
Medical men with instruments for the ampu- 
tation of limbs, attorneys prepared to cut off 


| entails, clergymen summoned to minister to 


the mind, and artists engaged to portray the 
features of the body, unable to draw near in 
vehicles, plunged manfully into the mob. 
Noon came, and with it about forty fishmon- 
gers, bearing forty ‘ cod and lobsters,’ as many 
butchers, with an equal number of legs of 
mutton, and as the confusion reached its 
height, and the uproar became terrific, and 
the consternation of the poor old lady grew to 
be bordering on temporary insanity, up drove 
the great Lord Mayor himself—state carriage, 
cocked hats, silk stockings, bag, wigs and all, 
to the intense gratification of Hook and his 
two associates, who, snugly ensconced in an 
apartment opposite, were witnessing the tri- 
umph of their scheme. 
“All this, perhaps, was comparatively 
common-place, and within the range of a 
of a mediocre ‘joker of jokes.’ There were 
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features, however, in the Berners-street hoax, 
independently of its originality, which distin- 
guished it for wit and méchancéte, far above 
any of the numberless imitations to which it 
gave. rise. Every family, it is said, has its 
secret; some point tender to the touch, some 


circumstance desirable to be suppressed ; ac-- 


cording to the proverb, ‘there is a skeleton 
in every house,’ and, as a matter of course, 
the more eminent and conspicuous the master 
of the house, the more busy are men’s tongues 
with his private affairs, and the more likely 
are they to get scent of any concealed subject 
of annoyance. Completely familiar with Lon- 
don gossip, and by no means scrupulous in 
the use of any information he might possess, 
Hook addressed a variety of persons of con- 
sideration, taking care to introduce allusion to 
some peculiar point sure of attracting atten- 
tion, and invariably closing with an invitation 
to No. 54 Berners-street. Certain revelations 
to be made respecting a complicated system 
of fraud pursued at the Bank of England, 
brought the Governor of that establishment ; 
a similar device was employed to allure the 
Chairman of the Hast India Company, while 
the Duke of Gloucester started off with his 
equerry to receive a communication from a 
dying woman, formerly a confidential attendant 
on his royal highness’ mother. His were 
the royal liveries conspicuous on the occasion, 
the Duke of York was not, we have reason to 
believe, included in the hoax. 

“ The consequences of this affair threatened 
to be serious, many of the beguiled tradesmen 
and- others who had suffered in person or in 
purse, took active measures towards bringing 
the charge home to the principal offender, 
who was pretty generally suspected. Such, 
however, was the precaution that had been 
observed, that the attempt proved fruitless, 
and the inquiry fell to the ground, and Theo- 
dore Hook, after a temporary visit to the 
country, returned unmolested, and more fa- 
mous than ever, to his usual occupations.’ 


Hook was about 21, when his first novel 
appeared, “The Man of Sorrow,”’ which was 
unsuccessful on its original publication, but 
reproduced in a condensed form in ‘‘ Sayings 
and Doings.” Having become on the same 
night with Sheridan a member of the ‘ He- 
centrics,’? Hook obtained an aristocratic con- 
nection. Considerable portion of this biogra- 
phy is taken up with an account of Mr. 
Hook’s acquaintance with the Rev. Edward 
Carman, the Prince Regent’s chaplain, a man 
after his own heart, and whose adventures are 
too like his own-to need to detain us here. 
Whether or not, by means of such patronage, 
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Hook obtained in 1812 the post, worth £2,000 | Of the kind of lampooning on which it lived, 


per annum, of accountant-general and treasurer 


at the Mauritius; which place he visited at | 


the end of the following year. A duel there 
made his position uncomfortable. The audit 
of his accounts also produced an unsatisfactory 
-result—a result, however, in which there is no 
doubt Hook was more sinned against than 
sinning, one Allan (a man black in nature as 
in hue) being the real delinquent. An extent, 
however, was issued against Hook’s property, 
and inconvenienced him to the day of his 
death. On his return to England, Hook 
resorted to literature and politics as the means 
of subsistence. In 1820, the John Bull news- 
paper was established, with the specific object 
of extinguishing the Brandenburg House 
party, and proved to be ‘the most formida- 
ble antagonist that had as yet entered the 
lists against the Queen.” Hook’s editorship 
was kept a secret—a nominal editor being 
appointed as a “legal lightning conductor.”? 


no record is here needed. Famous and for- 
midable in its day it was; but not having 
been devoted to the cause of humanity, its 
praise is unrecorded even in its epitaph. 

As a writer of squibs, Hook was, perhaps, 
unrivalled ; and as a novelist, his merit was 
great enough to procure for him large remu- 
neration. But improvidence ruined him at 
the height of his success. His mode of life 
was confessedly of the most exhausting nature. 
The posthumous works, which compose the 
second volume of the present publication, 
are of various degrees of merit ; some capital : 
but all of merely temporal interest. They 
will hereafter be referred to as curiosities, and 
as throwing light on political life and personal 
manners ; but for their author they will com- 
mand no reverence. The reader’s feelings 
will be constantly divided between admiration 
and compassion.— Douglas Jerrold’s Newspa- 


per. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN MONSTER REPTILES. 


BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


‘€ Canst thou draw out Leviathan with an hook? or his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down ? ” 


That excellent Hebrew scholar, Gesenius, 
remarks that the word Leviathan, which denotes 
any twisted animal, is especially applicable to 
every great tenant of the waters, such as the 
great marine serpents and crocodiles, and it 
may be added, the colossal serpents and great 
lizards of the desert. In general, however, it 
applies to the crocodile, and Job xli.is unequivo- 
cally descriptive-of that scaly monster; while 
other texts apply more naturally to the whale. 
There are passages, however, in the Prophets 
and Psalms, where Pharaoh is evidently 
apostrophized under the name of Leviathan, 
while the combat of the Archangel Michael was 
as evidently carried on against the powers of 
darkness as typified by the dragon. 

Upon this subject, the able naturalist, Colonel 
Hamilton Smith, remarks that in connection 
with rivers, Than, or Leviathan, generally 
applies to the crocodile ; when in connection 
with land, and particularly the desert, it ap- 
pears to designate the Waran el Hard, a spe- 
cies of lizard or monitor, the same as that which 
the pilgrim and esquire-carver to the Duke of 
Burgundy, La Brocquière, describes the 
doughty champions, Sir Andrew de Toulongeon 
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and Pierre de Vaudrei, as giving battle to in 
the Holy Land ; but Thannin, the same author 
remarks, is a term used for serpents mostly of 
the larger kind. 

It was, perhaps, in conjunction with the ex- 
istence of real colossal sea-serpents, but not 
wholly so, Colonel Hamilton Smith also re- 
marks, that nations remote from the ocean, in 
common with the rest, have, in their cosmogo- 
nies, their religious dogmas, their legends and 
records, both malevolent and beneficial giant- 
serpents. Such are the innumerable fables in 
Hindu lore of Nagas and Naga kings, and in 
Scandinavian legends, the Paystha, Kater, and 
Vidhanger. 

Such, also, is the origin of that primeval 
astronomy which placed the serpent in the skies, 
and called the milky way by the ‘name of 
Ananta and: Sesha Naga, and the Pagan 
obscure, yet almost universal record of the 
deluge, typified by a serpent endeavoring to 
destroy the ark ; which astronomy has likewise 
transferred to the skies in the form of a dragon 
about to devour the moon, when it appears in 
the form of a crescent-shaped boat. The same 


image of the deluge is figured in the West, in | 
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those structures with avenues of upright stones 


of several miles in length, and serpentine in 
form, whereof the ruins may still be traced at 
Carnak in Brittany, Abury in Wiltshire, and 
Redruth in Cornwall. Dracontia, as these 


| temples are called from this very circumstance, 


also existed in Asia Minor, in Epirus, and in 
Northern Africa. 

Kneeph, or Cnuphis, or Ihh-Nuphi, the good 
genius of ancient Egypt, always figured as the 
Nachash, or Thermuth, is the same as Naga 
Sahib—the lord serpent of India, and is still a 
personification of the vanquisher of the deluge 
—Vishnu, with many others, being Pagan 
denominations of Noah. In Egypt, the early 
centre of Ophiolatry, or snake-worship, this 
debasing service was so deeply rooted, that a 
Christian sect of heretics, called Ophitæ, or, 
according to Clemens Alexandrinus, Ophiani, 
arose in the second century of our era. 

The Hesperian, Colchian, and Lernæan 
dragons, are only Greek legends of the same 
doctrine, still more distorted, and affording 
ample proof how far the Pagan world had de- 
parted from the simplicity of its true symbolical 
meaning, as when Moses raised the brazen ser- 
pent in the wilderness, and that, from the then 
prevalent partiality to metaphysical descriptions 
and fanciful symbols. 

The typifying the deluge and all other great 
destructive agents, under the form of monster 
serpents and dragons, arose, however, in the 
earliest antiquity from those giant serpents 
which, at aremote period, were evidently still 
more colossal than that which is recorded to 
have opposed a Roman army, or than those 
whose skeletons have been recently found in 
India, and which were above 100 feet in length ; 
or those of the serpent ( Hydrargos Sillimanii, ) 
discovered, in 1844, by Dr. Koch, in Alabama, 
and which measured 114 feet. 

The Azhdehak, the dragon of the Persians, 
was a great monster that was transformed into 
stone by the potent spell of Solomon’s signet- 
ring, as it was coming open-mouthed to attack 
the city of Ecbatana. The dragon race of 
Armenia, whom history represented as the de- 
scendants of Azhdehak—the Astyages of the 
Greeks—were believed, in popular tradition, to 
derive their origin from the dragons that issued 
from the shoulders of Zohak. 

The dragons of the Gresks and Romans 
were sometimes of a compound nature, as in 
the case of the Chimeera of Lycia. They also 
dwelt alike in water and on land, but appear 
most to have affected wooded ravines and lonely 
marshes. 


Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen makes fear’d 
And talk’d of more than seen. 
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Such especially was the dragon that lived at 
the foot of Mount Pelinæum, in Scio, and was 
only destroyed by burning down a whole forest. 
These dragons were generally scaly monsters, 
““ Eece draco squamus !’’ exclaims old Ovid 
—‘* Draco squamosus fiet,” says Virgil—and 
sometimes winged. They were always of 
enormous size. The poets of old vie with one 
another in finding epithets sufficiently expres- 
sive of their size, their hideousness, and their 
deadly attributes. /Hlian and others make 
their length from thirty or forty to a hundred 
cubits. Posidonius describes one 140 feet 
long, that inhabited the neighborhood of Da- 
mascus ; and another whose lair was at Makra, 
near Jordan, was an acre in length, and of 
such bulk that two men on horseback, with the 
monster between them, could not see each 
other. According to Ignatius, there was in 
the library of Constantinople the intestine of a 
dragon 120 feet long, on which were written 
the Iliad and Odyssey, in letters of gold! 

But this is, properly speaking, a medieval 
dragon. A subject so full of mythical ideas 
and so pregnant with the wild and wonderful, 
was at once the favorite theme of religious 
legends, of knightly fiction, of song, and of 
ballad. 


“The Dragon (says Mrs. Jameson, in a work 
just published on sacred and legendary art) is 
the emblem of sin in general, and of the sin of 
idolatry in particular ; and the dragon slain or 
vanquished by the power of the cross, is the 
perpetually recurring myth, which, varied in 
a thousand ways, we find running through all 
the old Christian legends, and not subject to 
misapprehension in the earliest times ; but as 
the cloud of ignorance darkened and deepened, 
the symbol was translated into a fact. It has 
been suggested that the dragon, which is to us 
a phantasm and an allegory, which in the mid- 
dle ages was the visible shape of the demon 
adversary of all truth and goodness, might 
have been, as regards form, originally @ fact ; 
for wherever we have dragon legends, whether 
the scene be laid in Asia, Africa, or Europe, 
the imputed circumstances and the form are 
little varied. The dragons introduced into 
early painting and sculpture, so invariably re- 
present a gigantic winged crocodile, that it is 
presumed there must have been some common 
origin for the type chosen, as if by common 
consent ; and that this common type may have 
been some fossil remains of the Saurian species, 
or even some far off dim tradition of one of 
these tremendous reptiles, surviving in Heaven 
knows what vast desolate morass or inland 
lake, and spreading horror and devastation 
along its shores. At Aix, a huge fossilized 
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head of one of the Sauriæ was for a long time 
preserved as the head of the identical dragon 
subdued by St. Martha; and St. Jerome re- 
lates that he had himself beheld at Tyre the 
bones of the sea-monster to which Andromeda 
had been exposed—probably some fossil re- 
mains, which in the popular imagination were 
thus accounted for. Professor Owen told me 
that the head of a dragon, in one of the legend- 
ary pictures he had seen in Italy, closely re- 
sembled in form that of the Demotherium Gi- 
gantum. These observations have reference 
only to the type adopted when the old scripture 
allegory took form and shape. The dragon 
of Holy Writ is the same as the serpent, 7. e., 
personified sin, the spiritual enemy of man- 
kind. The scriptural phrase of the ‘ jaws of 
hell’ is literally rendered in the ancient works 
of art by the huge jaws of a dragon wide open, 
and emitting flames, into which the souls of 
sinners are tumbled headlong. In pictures, 
sin is also typified by a serpent or snake ; in 
this form it is placed under the feet of the 
Madonna, sometimes with an apple in its 
mouth ; sometimes, but only in late pictures of 
the seventeenth century, winding its green 
scaly length round and round a globe, signifi- 
cant of the subjugation of the whole earth to 
the power of sin, till delivered by the Re- 
deemer.’’ 


According to Pliny, it was at Joppa, in 
Judea, and not as St. Jerome has it at Tyre, 
that Andromeda was tied to the rock ; and he 
further adds that the skeleton of the huge sea- 
monster, to which she had been exposed, was 
brought to Rome by Scaurus, and carefully 
preserved. 

‘* Joppa,.now-Jaffa,’’ says Colonel Hamil- 
ton Smith, ‘‘ the very place whence Jonah set 
sail, displayed for ages in one of its pagan tem- 
ples huge bones of a species of whale, which 
the legends of the place pretended were those 
of the dragon-monster slain by Perseus, as re- 
presented in the Arkite Mythus of that hero 
and Andromeda ; and which remained in that 
spot till the conquering Romans carried them 
in triumph to the great city.”’ 

The natives appear, however, to have secret- 
ed some of these precious relics; for the cele- 
brated Sir John Maundeville, who travelled in 
A. D. 1322, relates that there might still be 
seen in his time, at Joppa, ‘ the place in the 
rock where the iron chains were fastened, 
wherewith Andromeda, a great giant, was 
bound and put in prison before Noah’s flood ; 
a rib of whose side, which is forty feet long, 
ts still shown.” The worthy knight has, in 
this narrative, rather strangely confounded 
the maid with the monster that was going to 
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devour her, and a rib of a whale for a rib of 
the fair one. 

The medieval dragon is met with in the 
‘ Golden Legend,’ where it is related that 
one, for example, had its dwelling near to the 
celebrated pillar on which St. Simon Stylites 
performed penance, and which was on the 
Jibal Sinam, near Antioch. This dragon met 
with an accident; he had a stake in his eye, 
and coming all blind to the saint’s pillar, and 
placing his eye upon it for three days without 
doing harm to any one, Simon ordered earth 
and water to be placed on the dragon’s eye, 
which being done, out came the stake, a cubit 
in length. When the people saw this miracle, 
they glorified God, and ran away for fear of 
the dragon, who arose and adored for two 
hours, and returned to his cave. 

‘The religious sentiment associated with the 
serpent tribe, has been perpetuated in a similar 
manner. In the ceremonies of the Greek 
church the dragon image, the Favgıwv, is still 
carried about, and fire is placed in its mouth. 
The dragon often occurring at the feet of an- 
cient monumental effigies, is understood to typ- 
ify sin, over which the deceased had triumph- 
ed. The worship of serpents is also continued 
in the present day in many countries. Such 
is the lord-serpent of India, the sacred rock- 
serpent of Southern Asia, the python worship- 
ped in Cutch, and many other instances. 
Dahomey, in Western Africa, is nominally 
and really a country of snake worship. A 
boat-shaped python was some time back dug 
out of the deep black mud of a ditch in this 
country, carrying the eight Hones or Noachidæ, 
with emblems that denote them to be the solar 
regenerators of mankind. Part of these ob- 
jects, in hard wood, were in possession.of the 
late Sir Samuel Meyrick. 

Monster reptiles are not, however, cele- 
brated only in mythology, and legendary and 
romantic history ; traditions of the existence of 
such have been handed down from all times, 
more especially in connection with the Scan- 
dinavian seas, and now-a-days that the exist- 
ence of such creatures seems almost placed 
beyond doubt, the fabulous character universal- 
ly attributed to the traditions of the Northman 
upon the subject, reflects more credit on 
the scepticism than on the good faith of 
philosophers. “The nations of the north,’ 
says Colonel Hamilton Smith, ‘‘once believed 
in the Jormunds Gander, or Kater serpent 
of the deep.” It is easy to show that they 
not only once but have always upheld the ex- 
istence of such a marine monster. We do 
not allude to the monster as depicted in the 
poetical pages of the Edda; the truth is as 
much defaced in Scandinavian mythology as it 
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is in the Greek, or in the medieval romances 
of Syr Bevis of Hampton, the “Faery 
Queen,” ‘Sir Guy of Warwick,” or the 
‘ Dragon of Wantley.” “Nobody being 
any body,” says Mr. Broderip, in his enter- 
taining ‘‘ Zodlogical Recreations,” ‘‘ in the old 
chivalry days who had not slain his dragon.” 

Olaus Magnus, whose work, ‘‘ Historia de 
Gentibus Septentrionalibus,”’ was published at 
Rome in 1555, and at Basle in 1567, speaks 
thus of the Norwegian sea-serpent. ‘‘ They 
who employ themselves,” he says “in fishing 
or merchandise on the coasts of Norway, do 
all agree in this strange story, that there is a 
serpent there which is of vast magnitude, near- 
ly 200 feet long and twenty feet thick, which 
is wont to live in rocks and caves, towards the 
sea-coast, and will go, in a clear night in sum- 
mer, and devour calves, lambs, and hogs; or 
else he goes into the sea to feed. He is black, 
hath hair hanging from his neck a cubit long, 
sharp scales and flaming eyes. This snake 
disquiets the sailor; he puts up his head on 
high like a pillow, and catcheth away men, and 
he devours them. There is also another ser- 

ent of an incredible magnitude, that lifts him- 
self high above the waters, and rolls himself 
round like a sphere.” 

Next follows Knud Leems, Professor of the 
Icelandic, who wrote an account of Finmark, 
in the Danish and Latin languages, in 1767. 
After describing the various kinds of fish that 
frequent the seas.of Finmark, the worthy Lap- 


| lander goes on to say :-— 


_ ** And as the above-mentioned kinds of vari- 
ous fish are found in the seas of Finmark, of 
which each species has been destined to its own 
proper use by the all-wise Creator, giving some 
to man for his nourishment, others for their 
oil, and to serve the purposes of commerce, and 
the carrying on of trade ; some also are turned 
to bait with which fish is caught; so also in 
the same ocean are to be met various monsters, 
prodigious in their form and size, wonderful to 
view, and so furnished that they seem to give 
more ample materials for writing, than benefit 
to mankind. Among these monsters of the 
deep which are seen now and then in this part 
of the northern ocean, one in particular, an 
immense fish, called the kraken by the in- 
habitants of Northland and Finmark, holds 
the first rank by right, whose form and mag- 
nitude of body is so unusual, that the sea does 
not produce a similar prodigy.”’ 


The Laplander then proceeds with the de- 
scription of a very extraordinary monster which 
can only be referred to some gigantic Mollusk 
of the Cephalopodous order, having enormous 


arms and no less prominent cups. It is not al” 
together improbable that some creature of this 
description may lurk in the quiet depths of the 
Norwegian Fiords. But the professor adds :— 


“The seaof Finmark also generates the snake 
or marine serpent, forty paces long, equalling 
in the size of its head the whale, in form the 
serpent. This monster has a maned neck, re- 
sembling a horse, a back of a gray color, the 
belly inclining to white. On the canicular 
days, when the sea is calm, the marine serpent 
usually comes up, winding into various spirals, 
of which some are above, others below the 
water. The seamen very much dread this mons- 
ter; nor while he is coming up do they easily 
entrust themselves to the dangers of the deep.” 


Paul Egede, son of Hans Egede, a Danish 
divine, who was the founder of the religious 
missions to Greenland, relates in his journal 
of his residence in that country, that ‘‘on the 
6th of July, 1734, there appeared a very 
large and frightful sea-monster, which raised 
itself up so high out of the water, that its 
head reached above our main-top. It had a 


long sharp snout, and spouted water like a | 
whale, and very broad paws (Caller, something | 


between paws and fins) ; its body was covered 
with shell-fish or scales, its skin rough and un- 
even ; in other respects it was like a serpent, 
and when it dived, its tail, which was raised in 
the air, appeared to be a whole ship’s length 
from the body.’ 

Eric Pontoppidan, a Danish prelate, distin- 
guished as a theological historical writer, and 
who became Bishop of Bergen in 1746, pub- 
lished in his well-known ‘‘ Natural History of 
Norway” a variety of testimonies of the ex- 
istence of the soe ormen, sea-snake, or serpens 
marinus magnus, as he calls it. 

“In all my inquiries,’ says the learned 
prelate, “about these affairs, I have hardly 
spoke with any intelligent person born in the 
manor of Nordland, who was not able to give 
a pertinent answer, and strong assurances of 
the existence of this fish; and some of our 
north traders, that come here every year with 
their merchandise, think it a very strange 
question, when they are seriously asked wheth- 
er there be any such creature; they think 
it as ridiculous as if the question was put to 
them whether there be such fish as eel or 
cod.”’ 

Yet the worthy old divine and naturalist 
has not only been ridiculed for his relations 


concerning the sea-serpent, but the mere fact | 


of his having consigned so many pages to the 
correlation of testimonies upon the subject, has 
given, in the eyes of some hyper-critical per- 
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sons, a character of romance to the whole of 
his work. 

Pontoppidan, in his description of the Nor- 
wegian reptile, says that this creature does not, 
like the eel or land-snake, taper gradually to a 
point, but the body, which looks to be as big 
as two hogsheads, grows remarkably small at 
once, just where the tail begins. The head in 
all the kinds has a high and broad forehead, 
but in some a pointed snout, though in others 
it is flat, like that of a cow or a horse, with 
large nostrils, and several stiff hairs standing 
out on each side, like whiskers. The eyes are 
described as being very large and of a blue 
color. Those on our coast, the bishop also re- 
marks, differ from the Greenland sea-snakes 
with regard to the skin, which is as smooth as 
glass, and has not the least wrinkle about the 
neck, where there is a kind of mane, which 
looks like a parcel of sea weeds hanging down 
to the water. The whole animal is of a dark 
brown color, but it is speckled and variegated 
with light streaks or spots, that shine like tor- 
toise-shell. The sea-snake, he elsewhere adds, 
seems also to be, like the shark, eel, and whale 
kind, viviparous. 

Mr. Peter Dass, adds the bishop, in his 
‘ Description of Nordland,”. is of opinion 
that this sea-serpent may be called the levia- 
than or the dragon of the ocean, and the learned 
prelate gives his testimony to the fact that the 
sea-serpent answers the scriptural description 
of the leviathan better than.any other anımal. 

Sir Arthur de Capell Brook records several 
hearsay instances of the occurrence of the sea- 
serpent off the same coast, in his ‘‘ Travels in 
Norway.” One of his authorities was the 
Bishop of Nordland —the classic country of 
sea-monsters — who had seen two of them 
about eight miles from Drontheim: The Bish- 
op was not far from them, and estimated the 
largest at a hundred feet in length. Captain 
Shilderup and several fishermen had also seen 
the same monster. 

In the February number of the “Zoülogist”? 
(1847) are paragraphs quoted from the Norse 
papers, stating that in the neighborhood of 
Christiansund, several highly respectable wit- 
nesses have attested the seeing of the sea- 
serpent. Its length is stated at about forty- 
four feet, and twice as thick as a common snake, 
in proportion to its length. The front of the 
head was rather pointed ; the eyes sharp ; and 
from the back of the head commenced a mane, 
like that of a horse. It had no scales, but the 
body quite smooth. The same Magazine re- 
cords numerous other instances, and also con- 
tains in its number for September, 1847, “A 
Plea for the North Atlantic Sea-Serpent,” by 
Dr. Cogswell. 


The positive, and to a certain extent satis- | 


factory view obtained of this supposed fabulous 
creature, by the captain and officers of H. M.S. 
Dedalus, has dtawn forth further testimonies 
and details concerning the Norwegian sea- 
serpents from J. D. Morries Stirling, Esq., in 
a letter to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

This gentleman furnished the following in- 
teresting information :— 


N° ; 

“The question of the sea-serpent’s existence 
had previously attracted the attention of several 
scientific men in Northern Europe; and my 
friend, the late Dr. Newmann, Bishop of Bergen 
—aman much and justly respected for his 
learning, research, and energy — made it the 
subject of inquiry within the last twenty or 
twenty-five years among his clergy and those of 
the adjoining dioceses. The amount of proof 
then collected was sufficient to convince any 
one, however sceptical, as it is not mere 
hearsay evidence, but the testimony of known 
and respectable persons in various walks of 
life. One of the most striking statements is 
made by some fishermen, who saw the animal 
quite close to them, and of whom one, more 
hardy than the rest, stuck it with a boat-hook, 
upon which it immediately gave them chase, 
and, had they not been very near a small island 
or rock, on which they took refuge, in all 
probability they would have been destroyed. 

“The size of the sea-serpents seen in the 
Norwegian Fiords varies much ; and I do not 
remember what the dimensions of the largest 
are said to be. As far as I can tax my 
memory, none of them are larger than that 
described by Captain M‘Quke. The one 
seen by the fishermen above alluded to, was, I 
think, not above seventy feet long. 

‘There are, I believe, several varieties of the 
reptile known as the sea-serpent, but almost 
all the accounts agree as to the existence of a 
mane, and as to the great size of the eye. In 
several of the fossil reptiles, somewhat ap- 
proaching the sea-serpent in size and other 
characteristics, the orbit is very large, and in 
this respect, as well as in having short paws or 
flappers, the description of some of the northern 
sea-serpénts agrees with the supposed appear- 
ance of some of the antediluvian species. A 
great part of the disbelief in the existence of 
the sea-serpent has arisen from its being sup- 
posed to be the same animal as the kraken, or 
rather from the names having been used in- 
discriminately. (We have remarked upon 
this source of error when giving the testimony 
of Knud Leems.) 

“In concluding this hurried statement, allow 
me to add my own testimony as to the exist- 
ence of a large fish or reptile of cylindrical 
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form (I will not say sea-serpent). Three 
years ago, while becalmed in a yacht between 
Bergen and Sogn, in Norway, I saw (at. about 
a quarter of a mile astern) what appeared to be 
a large fish ruffling the otherwise smooth sur- 
face of the fiord, and, in looking attentively, 
I observed what looked like the convolutions 


| of a snake ; I immediately got my glass, and 


distinctly made out three convolutions, which 
drew themselves slowly through the water ; 
the greatest diameter was about ten or twelve 
inches. No head was visible, and from the 
size of each convolution I supposed the length 
to be about thirty feet. The master of my 
yacht (who, as navigator, seaman, and fisher- 
man, had known the Norwegian coast and 
North Sea for many years), as well as a friend 
who was with me, an experienced Norwegian 
sportsman and porpoise shooter, saw the same 
appearance at the same time, and formed the 
same opinion as to form and size. I mention 
the fact of my friend being a porpoise-shooter, 
as many have believed that a shoal of porpoises 
following each other has given rise to the fable, 
as they call it, of the sea-serpent.”’ | 


The last allusion in Mr. Stirling’s letter, is 
to a theory advanced by Mr. A. Adams, who 
describes himself as having seen something of 
the kind in the Sooloo seas, of a line of por- 
poises following each other in train, and at the 
same time beautifully-banded water snakes, of 
the thickness of a man’s leg, lying extended 
supiuely along the glassy surface, or diving, 
&e., which strange and unprecedented com- 


| bination of circumstances that gentleman sup- 


posed had given origin to the idea of the fabu- 
lous monster, yclept a sea-serpent. 

It is a curious fact, in regard to serpents 
generally, that that great authority in the 
poetical and descriptive departments of natural 
history — Buffon — asserts that the sea is 
fatal to them. “They can,” he asserts, 
‘endure to live in fresh water only, for salt is 
an effectual bane to the whole tribe.””* The 
narrative of the celebrated navigator Dampier 
contains, however, several notices of sea-ser- 

ents. Thus, in passing out of Shark’s Bay, 
New Holland, he says they saw three water- 
serpents swimming about in the sea, of a yel- 
low color, spotted with dark brown spots ; 
they were each about four feet long, and about 
the bigness of a man’s wrist, and they were 
the first he saw on the coast, which abounds 


* Professor Ansted, in his ‘‘Ancient World, or 
Picturesque Sketches of Creation,” propagates the 
same error in another form, when he says that among 
reptiles, as they exist at present, there are none 
which are so organized that the open sea can be 
called their chief habitation.—P. 154. 


| days. 
| fast, keeping his head above 
fish snapped at. his tail, but when he turned 


with several sorts of them.* Also on the way 
to Tasmania, he says they saw sea-snakes 
every day, of two different descriptions. Not 
far from Scouten’s Island, the same navigator 
saw a snake furiously assaulted by two fishes, 
that had kept them company five or six 
The snake swam away from them very 
water ; the 


himself, that fish would withdraw and another 
would snap, so that by turns they kept him 
employed, yet he still defended himself, and 
swam away at a great pace, till they were out 
of sight. 
In the “Historical Relation of a Voyage 
undertaken for the Discovery of Southern 
Lands,’’ the naturalist Peron describes sea- 
serpents as distinguished from land-serpents by 
their tail, which he says is flat and oar-shaped, 


and by their narrower body, which resembles 


that of an eel, and terminates below almost in 
an angle. M. Peron is, however, evidently 
in error when he adds to his description of the 
various colors of sea-snakes, that it is in the 
midst of the hottest countries ofthe globe, in 
the Indian Ocean especially, the Persian Gulf, 
the Red Sea, and that which bathes the North- 
west and North of New Holland, that marine 
serpents are exclusively produced. We have 
ourselyes seen snakes, apparently essentially 
marine, in the Persian Gulf, but never of more 
than five or six feet in length, and no records 
of South Sea serpents that we have seen as yet, 
give to them more than from ten to thirteen 
feet in length, whereas it is evident that the 
sea-serpent of the North Atlantic attains, with- 
out exaggeration, a length of from fifty to one 
hundred feet. 

Numerous testimonies exist of the sea-ser- 
pents of the North Atlantic visiting the coasts 
of Great Britain. The remains of an animal, 
apparently belonging to this class, are pre- 
served in the museum of the university, 
and of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, which was stranded on the Isle 
of Stronsay, one of the Orkneys, in 1808. 
This animal measured fifty-six feet in length, 
and twelve in circumference. The head was 
small, not being a foot in length. All ac- 
counts assign it blow-holes. It had three 
pair of fins or paws connected with the body. 
Something like a bristly mane commenced on 
the shoulders, which extended to near the 
extremity of the tail. The skin was smooth, 
without scales, and of a grayish color. The 
blow-holes associate this animal with that 
described by Egede as met with on the coast 
of Greenland. The fins or paws we have 


* Probably species of Hydrophis and Pelamis. 
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seen belong also to Norwegian species, and 
| apparently to the M’Quhæ animal, which had 
no serpentine progression. 

An animal of a different description exeited 
| considerable astonishment and alarm among 
| the Western Isles of Scotland, in June, 1808. 
|| This marine monster, which was seen by a 
| great number of persons, was snake-like, but 
| its head was broad, its neck smaller, its shoul- 
| ders broad, and thence, it tapered to the tail. 
It was between seventy and eighty feet in 
length, no fins were perceived, and it seemed 
to progress by undulation up and down. 
One of the observers declared the eye to be 
as large as a plate.* 

Dr. Hibbert Ware mentions, in his work 
on the Shetland Islands, that the great sea- 
serpent has occasionally been seen off those 
islands, and he specifies one which was seen 
off the Island of Stonness, Vally Island, 
Dunvossness. 

The testimonies in regard to the occurrence 
of marine monsters of gigantie size and ser- 
pentine form on the coasts of America, have 
been almost as numerous as ‘those derived 
from Norwegian sources, and have, if pos- 
sible, been regarded with still more ineredu- 
lity... The Linnzean Society of Boston was, 
however, not prevented by this prevalent 
feeling from inquiring into the truth of these 
numerous reports; the result was that a 
variety of depositions were collected, more 
especially in regard to an animal that visited 
the harbor of Gloucester, in August, 1817, 
and which, from concurrent testimonies, was 
about fifty feet in length. The head is de- 
scribed as being somewhat like that of a sea- 
turtle, the body the thickness of a half 
barrel. It appeared to have bunches or pro- 
tuberances on the back. One person described 
his having seen it throw out its tongue, which 
appeared to be about two feet long, and 
something like a fisherman’s harpoon. 

À serpent of remarkable appearance, which 
was killed on the sea-shore, at no great dis- 
tance from Cape Ann, was sent to the same 
society, who considered it to be the young 
of the great sea-serpent. This animal is 
figured from a pamphlet published by the 
Society, who designated the animal Scolvophis 
Atlanticus, in No. 841 of the Illustrated 
London News. 

To persons acquainted with geology, the 
fact of there having been marine monsters of 


* There has been much discussion among anato- 
mists as to the true character of the bones of the 
Stronsay and Coll monsters. Sir Everard Home 
deemed them to have belonged to the shark; but 
Dr. Barclay, Mr. James Wilson, and, I believe, Dr. 
Knox, incline to consider them as belonging to the 
reptile tribe. 
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a gigantic size in existence before the histori- 
cal times, as attested by the frequent dis- 
covery of their fossil remains, has long ago 
opened their minds te the possible existence 
of the same or analogous forms in the present 
day. 

Geologists have now been long intimate 
with the forms of several species of spurious 
Saurians (or ‘‘ancient sea-dragons,’’ as Mr. 
Broderip calls them), that were exclusively 
marine in their habits; not. merely taking 
refuge in the water occasionally, like most of 


| the crocodiles, or seeking their prey there, 


and then, when gorged, coming ashore to 
sleep in the marshes and jungle ; but adapted 
in all respects to make use of the sea as their 
permanent habitation. Such, more particu- 


larly, were the Nothosauri, whose extremities, 


being reduced almost to the condition of pad- 
dles, could not have allowed the creature to 
walk about readily on land; and such also 
was the Plesiosaurus, which bore many re- 
markable points of similarity with Egede’s 
sea-serpent. It was an essentially marine 
animal, it had a long and moveable neck, 
it had breathing-holes analagous to those of 
the whale, and it was propelled by paws or 
paddles. There were, however, several varie- 
ties of Plesiosaurus, which differed in the 
proportions of neck and body. 

The Ichthyosaurus was a still more remark- 


able marine-monster.of the same class. ‘lhe | 


animal so called was a voracious reptile, that 


attained a length of from thirty to forty feet, | 
and was adapted for constant residence in the | 


sea. It resembled in some points, as in its 
smooth, naked skin, its being propelled by 
paddles, and its enormous eyes, some of the 
marine monsters described as still dwelling in 
the ocean ; but it differed from most by its 
elongated snout, and whale-like tail. 

The Enaliosaurians, as Professor Owen 
calls the family of the Nothosauri, Ichthyosauri, 
Plesiosauri, &c. (and ten species of the one, 
and sixteen of the other, have been described 
by the learned professor in his.‘ Report on 
British Fossil Reptiles”), are immediately 
connected with the crocodilian reptiles by the 
extinet and gigantie Plesiosaurus, which is 
more closely allied to the true Saurians, and 
its enormous jaws armed with teeth remarkable 
for their thickness and strength, were wielded 
by a neck as short and strong as that of the 
whales. 

But there are other ‘ancient sea-dragons” 
besides the Enaliosaurians. Such was the 
Mosasaurus, a marine giant, which appears 
to have been most nearly allied to the Mon- 
itors, only that five feet is a great length 
for an existing Monitor to attain; while the 


ar 
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Mosasaur must have reached twenty-five feet. 
‘ Fancy,” says Mr. Broderip, ‘a marine 
Monitor of the length and bulk of a grampus, 
with four paddles instead of legs, and a high 
and deep oar-like tail, formed for propelling 
the animal through the wave, instead of the 
long and slender tail of the living species— 
and you have some notion of the Mosasaur. 
Its jaws and teeth were tremendous. Nothing 


| comparable to them can be imagined, except- 


ing the ancient caricature, which may be 
known to some of our readers, representing 
a learned gentleman in his robes, not quite 
at his ease; between a pair of Saurian jaws, 
worthy of Munchausen’s creation, and under- 
written, 


« A Lawyer and a Sawyer.” 


But that which is still more remarkable is, 
that while the greatest peculiarity connected 
with existing leviathans of the deep — sea- 
serpents or sea-dragons—is their exceeding 
rarity ; so that only now and then one of these 
wonderful creatures is seen, and their very 
existence has been long a matter of dispute, 
even in those countries, the coasts of which 
they most affect ; the ancient sea-dragons had 
almost the whole of a by-gone world to them- 
selves,—they were as numerous, as they were 
voracious,—during a whole era in the history 
of the earth’s creation, they were the chief 
and most formidable occupants of both land 
and sea, and they were, by their-structure 
alone, fitted to endure the turbulence and con- 
tinual convulsions of the unquiet surface of 
our infant. world. 


“When we see (says Dr. Buckland, in his 
well-known ‘ Bridgewater Treatise’) that so 
large and important a range has been assigned 
to reptiles among the former population of our 
planet, we cannot but regard with feelings of 
new and unusual interest, the comparatively 
diminutive existing orders of the most ancient 
family of quadrupeds, with the very name of 
which we usually associate a sentiment of dis- 
gust. We shall view them with less contempt 
when we learn, from the records of geological 
history, that there was a time when reptiles not 
only constituted the chief tenants and most 
powerful possessors of the earth, but extended 
their dominion also over the waters of the seas, 
and that the annals of their history may be 


traced back through thousands of years ante- 


® 


cedent to that latest point in the progressive 
stages of animal creation, when the first parents 
of the human race were called into existence.”’ 


And since that period, as it has been with 
volcanic action circumscribed to within narrow 
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limits of destructiveness, and with those up- 
heavings and subsidences which are now 
limited to a few tilted-up coral islands, or the 
sad devastations of earthquakes, and certain 
isolated phenomena, seldom embracing very 
extensive changes; so it has also been with the | 
reptile tribe. The gigantic and voracious 
ancient sea-dragons have now only for repre- 
sentatives the few authenticated creatures—the 
true characters of which are not yet thoroughly 
understood. Those leviathan crocodiles, the 
Cetiosauri,—the Teleosauri with 108 teeth,— 
those ‘‘ fearfully great lizards, the Dino-sau- 
rians,’’ and the most remarkable of the ‘ Old 
World Terrestrial Dragons,”’ the Megalosaurus, 
as well as the ancient flying dragons—Ptero- 
sauri and Pterodactyls, one only represented 
in their marine existence by the Gavial of the 
Ganges or the puny Amblyrhynchus of the 
Gallapagos Islands, in their amphibious exist- 
ence, by the gradually diminishing numbers of 
crocodiles, caymans, alligators, and monitors ; 
in their terrestrial existence by the Dracænæ, 
Iguanas or Guanas, and other small and harm- 
less creatures of the lizard tribe ; while in their 
aérial attributes the Pterosauri are but poorly 
represented by the little flying lizards of the 
genus Draco, seldom more than nine or ten 
inches in length, and only preserving of their 
renowned predecessors—the name. 

True that the Ophidians or serpent tribe has 
not dwindled away in so remarkable a manner 
as the Saurian or lizard tribe of olden times. 
The Boas, the Pythons, and other great terres- 
trial snakes, still preserve in their magnitude 
somewhat of the importance which they had 
attained, when a single serpent could dispute 
with a Roman general and his army the passage 
of ariver. So it may also be when the sea- 
serpents, as. they are called, come to be more 
correctly known, it will be found that the sup- 
posed extinct Enaliosaurians have their few 
living congeners—their actual representatives, 
few and far between, but still roaming over the 
vast wilderness of the oceanic expanse. 

It was an old belief, that whenever a serpent 
devoured a serpent, a dragon was produced ; 
nay, that this was the only operation by which 
a serpent could be promoted to a dragon’s 
estate ; but further consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances recorded in connection with the so- 
called sea-serpents, added to a study of the 
drawings of Egede, Pontoppidan, and still more 
particularly of those made by the officers of 
H.M.S. Dedalus, will probably have the effect 
of raising these rare denizens of the deep, 
without the necessity of one swallowing another, 
from the rank of serpent to that of gigantic 
lizard. 

We have already observed in how many 


& 
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striking particulars the sea-monster, described 
by Egede, is connected with the class of 
Enaliosaurians ; so it is also even in the case 
of the exaggerated descriptions of Olaus Mag- 
nus, in which, amid much that appears fabu- 
lous, we still find reference to the mane, to the 
putting the head on high like a pillar, and to 
the flaming eyes. So also in regard to the 
monster seen by Captain de Ferry, as recorded 
by Pontoppidan. This animal also held its 
head, which resembled that of a horse, above 
the water. It had large eyes and a long white 
mane. But it also possessed a peculiarly 
Ophidian attribute, for besides the head and 
neck, Captain Ferry and his companions saw 
seven or eight coils, which were very thick, 
and, as far as they could guess, there was about 
a fathom distance between each fold. Pontop- 
pidan remarks upon the so-called sea-snakes 
generally, that they do not taper to a point, 
like land-snakes, but the body grows remark- 
ably small at once, just where the tail begins. 
The same naturalist also remarks of the so- 
called coils of the serpent, that when it lies on 
the surface of the water, there are, when it is 
very calm, some parts of the back to be seen 
in a line with the head, when it moves or bends. 
These, at a distance, appear like so many casks 
or hogsheads floating in a line, with a consider- 
able distance between each of them. He adds 
that the eyes are very large, and look like a 
couple of bright pewter plates, and it has a kind 
of mane, which looks like a parcel of sea-weeds 
hanging down to the water. Dr. Buckland 
remarks in his treatise, previously quoted, p- 
173, that the enormous magnitude of the eye 
of the Ichthyosaurus, is among the most re- 
markable peculiarities in the structure of the 
animal. 

The sea-serpent seen in the Bay of Glouces- 
ter, U. S., is described as having a head some- 
thing like a rattle-snake’s, but as large as the 
head of a horse, and it was carried about two 
feet above the water. The so-called folds were 
described as bunches, or protuberances, on the 
back. It was Mr. Nash who took the depo- 
sitions, who considered these protuberances to 
be caused by the animal’s vertical motion. 

We come now to the marine monster seen 
by the officers of H. M. 8. Dedalus, on the 
evening of the Oth of August, in latitude 24 
deg. 44 min. S., and longitude 9 deg. 22 min. 
K. The creature is described as being an 
‘enormous serpent,’’ with head and shoulders 
kept about four feet constantly above the sur- 
face of the sea ; and, continues Captain M’Quh, 
the reporter, ‘‘as nearly as we could approxi- 
mate by comparing it with the length of what 
our maintopsail-yard would show in the water, 
there was at least sixty feet of the animal à 
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fleur d’eau, no portion of which was, to our 
perception, used in propelling it through the 
water, either by vertical or horizontal undula- 
tion. It passed rapidly, but so close under 
our lee quarter, that had it been a man of my 
acquaintance, I should have easily recognized 
his features with the naked eye ; and it did not, 
either in approaching the ship, or after it had 
passed our wake, deviate in the slightest de- 
gree from its course to the south-west, which it 
held on at the pace of from twelve to fifteen 
miles per hour, apparently on some determined 
urpose. 

“The diameter of the serpent was about fif- 
teen or sixteen inches behind the head, which 
was, without any doubt, that of a snake ; and 
it was never, during the twenty minutes that 
it continued within sight of our glasses, once 
below the surface of the water—its color a 
dark brown, with yellowish white about the 
throat. It had no fins, but something like the 
mane of a horse, or rather a bunch of sea-weed, 
washed about its back.” 

This something like a mane is omitted in 
the drawings taken immediately after the ani- 
mal was seen, and which have been engraved 
in No. 341 of the Lllustrated London News. 
This is to be regretted, as the identity of the 
words used by the old Norwegian—* a kind of 
mane, which looks like a parcel of sea-weeds 
hanging down to the water,”’ and those used 
by Captain M‘Quhe, impart an interest to 
the circumstance. 

The head of the animal figured in the same 
drawings, like that of the monster seen in the 
Bay of Gloucester, U.S., most resembles that 
of the sea-turtle, and of some semi-aquatic 
lizards. ‘There is even a-remote analogy to 
the physiognomy of certain Malacopterygious 
fish, as the Muræna and conger-eel, but the 
closest analogy exists to what we may imagine 
to be the head of the Plesiosaurus reproduced.* 
The general effect produced upon Captain 
M‘Quhz was, he says, distinctly and without 
any doubt, that of the head of a snake, but 
the drawing conveys the idea of the head of a 
Saurian rather than of an Ophidian, and cer- 
tainly does not much resemble any ordinary 
serpent. 

Captain M‘Quhæ also says that the animal 
had no fins, but we may be allowed to express 
a doubt whether he had the means of being 
accurately informed upon this point. Several 
observers have at once proclaimed, that as the 
monster was not propelled by vermicular ac- 


* The Saccopharynx flagellum and Ophiognathus 
ampullaceus are very remarkable species allied to the 
Muræna, having the power of inflating the trunk and 
floating on the surface of the water; but again they 
are only from four to six feet in length. 
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tion, it was most probably furnished with paws | effected, with the evenness and at the rate de- 


or paddles. An F.G.S., ina letter to the 
Times, has also brought forward the same cir- 
cumstance, in corroboration of the view enter- 
tained by Mr. Morries Stirling of the analogy 
of these monsters with some of the antediluvian 
species. 


““ One of the greatest difficulties on the face 
of the narrative, and which must be allowed to 
destroy the analogy to the motions of the so- 
called ‘‘ Sea-serpent’’ with those of all known 
snakes and anguiliform fishes, is, that no less 
than sixty feet of the animal were seen advan- 
cing, à fleur d’eau, at the rate of from twelve 
to fifteen miles an hour, without it being possi- 
ble to perceive, upon the closest and most at- 
tentive inspection, any undulatory motion to 
which its rapid advance could be ascribed. It 
need scarcely be observed that neither an eel 
nor a snake, if either of those animals could 
swim at all with the neck elevated, could do so 
without the front part of its body being thrown 
into undulation by the propulsive efforts of its 
tail. 

‘ But it may be asked, if the animal seen 
by Captain M‘Quhze was not allied to the 
snakes or to the eels, to what class of animals 
could it have belonged? To this I would re- 
ply, that it appears more likely that the enor- 


mous reptile in question was allied to the 


gigantic Saurians, hitherto believed only to 
exist in the fossil state, and, among them, to 
the Plesiosaurus. 

‘ From the known anatomical character of 
the Plesiosauri, derived from the examination 
of their organic remains, geologists are agreed 
in the inference that those animals carried their 
necks (which must have resembled the bodies 
of serpents) above the water, while their pro- 
gression was effected by large paddles working 
beneath—the short but strong tail acting the 
part of a rudder. It would be superfluous to 
point out how closely the surmises of philoso- 
phers resemble, in these particulars, the de- 
scription of the eye-witnesses of the living ani- 
mal, as given in the letter and drawings of 
Captain M‘Quhe. In the latter we have 
many of the external characters of the former, 
as predicated from the examination of the 
skeleton. The short head, the serpent-like 
neck, carried several feet above the water, for- 
cibly recall the idea conceived of the extinct 
animal ; and even the bristly mane on certain 
parts of the back, so unlike anything found in 
serpents, has its analogy in the Iguana, to 
which animal the Plesiosaurus has been com- 
pared by some geologists. But I would most 
of all insist upon the peculiarity of the ani- 
mal’s progression, which could only have been 


scribed, by an apparatus of fins or paddles not 
possessed by serpents, but existing in the 
highest perfection in the Plesiosaurus.”’ 


It having appeared by a letter, written by 
the master of the Mary Ann, of Glasgow, that 
on a voyage from Malta to Lisbon he, the said 
master, had spoken the American brig Daphne, 
of Boston, which brig had, on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, when in lat. 4 deg. 11 min. south, 
long. 10 deg. 15 min. east, not only seen, but 
most uselessly fired at and wounded “a huge 
serpent, with a dragon’s head’’ (what is a drag- 
on’s head?) ; a great deal of conjecture has 
been wasted upon the coincidence. ‘There ap- 
pears much reason, from the rare occurrence of 
the animal in question, to believe that they 
may have been the same. The distance trav- 
ersed by the monster between the 6th of Au- 
gust and the 20th of September, altogether 
about twenty degrees of latitude, in forty-five 
days, would give a rate of a little more than 
thirty miles a day ; whereas it is reported to 
have been going at a rate of from twelve to 
fifteen miles an hour ; but there is nothing to 
induce us to suppose that it was going at that 
rate always in one direction ; and it so hap- 
pens, in this particular case, that Captain 
M‘Quhze’s monster was going at that rate, ap- 
parently on some determined purpose to the 
south-west ; that is to say, in precisely an op- 
posite direetion to that where it was subsequent- 
ly seen by the Americans. 

But whatever little diserepancies might be 
found between an account directly obtained 
from trustworthy observers and a second-hand 
oral report, surely such ought never to have 
been brought forward fora moment as throwing 
doubt upon the veracity of anumber of British 
officers! This is carrying scepticism too far ; 
it is a positive insult to common sense, and a 
repudiation of all gentlemanly feeling. It is 
most probable, as has been suggested by a 
correspondent to the Zimes, that the American 
vessel was at lat. 4 deg. south, on the 20th of 
August instead of September, or he would 
hardly have been at Lisbon on the 30th of 
September, when spoken by the Mary Ann. 
The monster would then have travelled a dis- 
tance of 1380 English miles in fourteen days, 
or upwards of ninety-eight miles a day ; if that 
is any satisfaction to the lovers of the marvel- 
lous. It is none to us—we are quite satisfied 
at present with the account given by the officers 
of H. M. 8. Dedalus, and shall await further 
particulars of the monster seen by the Ameri- 
cans on the same coast, and in the same seas, 
premising, however, that the opinion appears 
to have gained ground in Scotland, where they | 
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had the best opportunities of testing the truth, 
that the supposed statement of the master of 
the Mary Ann is a contemptible hoax. 

One more observation of a more interesting 
character remains to be made. It has been 
generally admitted by geologists that the great 
tribes of ancient sea dragons are extinct, be- 
cause their fossil remains have not as yet been 
found in deposits that are posterior to the chalk 
formation. But this is by no means a conclu- 
sive argument. The interval that exists between 
the era of the great sea and land reptiles — 
the second or middle epoch of geologists — 
and present times, and which comprises the 
third or modern epoch, and all the supra- 
cretaceous deposits, by no means involves, 
geologically or physically speaking, the total 
extinction of all the species of ancient monster 
reptiles. The circumstances under which the 
supra-cretaceous formations were deposited 
were ho longer the same as what belonged to 
the older and more widely extended formations. 
They are no longer the deposits of oceans of 
almost boundless expanse, but they are either 
alternating marine and fresh water basins of 
limited extent, as in the case of the London 
and Parisian tertiary deposits, or are accumu- 
lations of sand, clays, and marls, having no 
comprehensive geographic or geological de- 
velopment. There is nothing to intimate that 
seas of great extent were not in existence at 
the same time that many of the now existing 
tertiary deposits were accumulated. It is not 
surprising that under circumstances of such 
limited geographic extent as belong to existing 
tertiary basins, that the remains of great 
oceanic or land reptiles should not be met with, 
and should be replaced by peculiar forms of 
terrestrial animals. Remains, however, of 
crocodiles, tortoises, and serpents (Palæophis 
toliapicus) have been met with in these tertiary 
deposits. But the moment we have a marine 
deposit of any real importance —a geological 
horizon, as Humboldt would call it—as for ex- 
ample the chalk ; we have remains of Ichthyo- 
sauri, Mosasauri, Geosauri, Raphiosauri, 
Plesiosauri, Megalosauri, and of a host of 
other monster reptiles. So also if the bottom 
of the Atlantic were laid dry or tilted-up in 
the shape of rock formations, existing geologists 
might possibly find amusement in the study of 
sea-monsters, which, if not actually identical 
with, there is much reason to believe would be 
found to be closely akin to, their antediluvian, 
and pre-Adamite predecessors. 

Since the above was written,’ Professor 
Owen has published his view of the nature 
of the animal seen from the Dedalus. Con- 
sidering the general character of the head and 


that head to have belonged to a warm-blooded 
mammal, and that mammal to have been a 
great seal, most likely Anson’s sea-lion, or 
the maned seal of the South Seas, which 
attains the length of from twenty to thirty 
feet, and which in this case might have been 
carried out of its native seas by accident. 
Mr. Owen adds his testimony to the fact, that 
the bones of the Stronsay monster are deci- 
dedly those of a great shark. The professor 
also states his opinion as opposed to the 
existence of any large species of Sea-serpent, 
or Saurian, upon the grounds, that as such 
animals would float for a certain time when 
dead, they would, if existing, be more fre- 
quently met with; that no vertebræ of such 
large serpents have as yet been found washed 
ashore on the Scandinavian coasts, or on 
those of America; and, lastly, because the 
Sea Saurians of the secondary periods of geol- 
ogy have been replaced in the tertiary and 
actual seas by marine mammals. Any opinion 
emanating from so high an authority cannot 
but be treated with the greatest respect, but 
still it will be seen that Professor Owen’s 
views as to the nature of the head of the ani- 
mal, do not coincide with the descriptions 
given of the form and length of the body 
annexed to the head of the supposed seal. 


The absence of any hitherto discovered relics 


of existing marine Saurians is only negative 
evidence ; as we have before remarked, the 
rarity of the animal seems to be one of its 
greatest peculiarities. The floating of serpents 
after death, also, only lasts till the gases are 
disengaged by accident or decomposition. 
The different circumstances under which the 
secondary and tertiary, and recent deposits 
occur, have, also, been alluded to and viewed 
in another light. It is evident, however, that 
the nature of the animal of the Dedalus is 
doomed to be a vexed question, like its prede- 
cessors; and under those circumstances, it is 
to be hoped, that the statement of its having 
been met with by the crew of an American 
vessel, may turn out to be correct. 

Captain M’Quhz has also answered the 
professor, if not in a scientific, certainly in a 
very sailor-like, straightforward, and, we are 
inclined to think, satisfactory way, in the 
Times for November the 18th :— 


‘* Professor Owen correctly states that I 
‘ evidently saw a large creature moving rapidly 
through the water, very different from any- 
thing [ had before witnessed, neither a whale, 
a grampus, a great shark, an alligator, nor any 
other of the larger surface-swimming creatures 


fallen in with, in ordinary voyages.’ I now | 
form of nostril, this eminent anatomist believes | assert, neither was it a common seal nor a | 
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sea-elephant, its great length and its totally 
differing physiognomy precluding the possibil- 
ity of its being a ‘ Phoca’ of any species. 
The head was flat, and not a ‘capacious 
vaulted cranium ;’ nor had it ‘a stiff, inflexi- 
ble trunk’—a conclusion to which Professor 
Owen has jumped, most certainly not justified 
by the simple statement, that no ‘ portion 
of the sixty feet seen by us was used in pro- 
pelling it through the water, either by ver- 
tical or horizontal undulation.’ 

“It is also assumed that the ‘calculation 
of its length was made under a strong pre- 
conception of the nature of the beast ;’ another 
conclusion quite the contrary to the fact. 
It was not until after the great length was 
developed by its nearest approach to the ship, 
and until after that most important point had 
been duly considered and debated, as well as 
such could be, in the: brief space of time 
allowed for so doing, that it was pronounced 
to be a serpent by all who saw it, and who 
are too well accustomed to judge of lengths 
and breadths of objects in the sea to mistake 
a real substance and an actual living body, 
coolly and dispassionately contemplated, at so 
short a distance too, for the ‘eddy caused by 
the action of the deeper immersed fins and 
tail of a rapidly moving gigantic seal raising 
its head above the surface of the water,’ as 
Professor Owen imagines, in quest of its lost 
iceberg. 
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The Constantinople Journal gives some cu- 
rious details regarding a city said to have been 
discovered in Asia Minor by Dr.Brunner,— 
one of the agents employed by the govern- 
ment of the Sublime Porte in penetrating into 
the most remote and inaccessible regions of the 
empire for the purpose of taking a census. 
| While occupied in exploring the sandjak (ex- 
| cavations) of Bosouk, on the confines of Pon- 
tus, Cappadocia, and Galatia, Dr. Brunner, 
whose attention was attracted by the bold and 
curious passages opened into the living rock, 
was accosted by a villager who offered to show 
him things far more interesting on the other 
| side of the mountain if he would trust to his 

guidance. After some hesitation, the Doctor 
| armed himself and followed his guide, taking 
his servant with him. Half an hour brought 
| them round the mountain ; and then the Doc- 
tor found himself, says the narrative, in pres- 
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“The creative powers of the human mind 
may be very limited. On this occasion they 
were not called into requisition, my purpose 
and desire being, throughout, to furnish emi- 
nent naturalists, such as the learned Professor, 
with accurate facts, and not with exaggerated 
representations, nor with what could by any 
possibility proceed from optical illusion : and 
F beg to assure him that old Pontoppidan 
having clothed his sea-serpent with a mane 
could not have suggested the idea of orna- 
menting the creature seen from the Dedalus, 
with a similar appendage, for the simple reason 
that I had never seen his account, or even 
heard of his sea-serpent, until my arrival in 
London. Some other solution must therefore 
be found for the very remarkable coincidence 
between us in that particular, in order to 
unravel the mystery. | 

“Finally, I deny the existence of excite- 
ment, or the possibility of optical illusion. I 
adhere to the statements, as to form, color, 
and dimensions, contained in my official report 
to the Admiralty, and I leave them as data 
whereupon the learned and scientific may 
exercise the ‘ pleasures of imagination’ until 
some more fortunate opportunity shall occur 
of making a closer acquaintance with the 
‘great unknown’—in the present instance 
most assuredly no ghost.” — New Monthly 
Magazine. 


ence of tbe ruins of a considerable town. 
These ruins are situated to the southeast of 
the village of Yunkeui and to the north of the 
village of Tschépué, distant half a league from 
one another ; and the Doctor’s profound study 
of all the accounts, ancient and modern, of 
Asia Minor furnish no trace by which he can 
identify them. The site of the town is half a 
league in length. It contains seven temples 
with cupolas, and two hundred and eighteen 
houses ; some in good preservation, others half 
choked up with their own ruins and with vast 
fragments of rock detached from the overhang- 
ing mountain. The houses have compartments 
of three, four, and six chambers, — and the 
temples are also flanked with chambers. The 
largest of these edifices is twenty feet long by 
twenty-eight wide. So far as the ruins would 
permit the Doctor to estimate it, he conjectures 
the height of some of the temples to be from 
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twenty to thirty feet. There are traces of 
plaster on the interior walls; but not an em- 
blem or indication, says Dr. Brunner, to sug- 
gest the origin or date of the ruined city. 
All his inquiries on the subject produced from 
the natives no better answer than that these 
remains are ‘ monuments of the infidels.” 
Some old men remembered to have seen birds 
and trees painted in fresco on the walls. — Dre 
Brunner proposes his deserted city as a puzzle 
for the archeologists. 


Book Tran or THE Hast.—We have learnt 
that the Board of Education is extending the 
number of its publications in the native lan- 
guages. After all that can be said for our 
English (and much can,) it must be owned 
that neither here, nor anywhere, can the body 


| 
| 


of any people be addressed to a good purpose | 


but in their own tongue.. The art of printing 
has made great advances of late years in Bom- 
bay—particularly the lithographic branch, for 
which the chief Eastern languages are well 
adapted. We were told the other day that as 
many as six different editions of the entire 
Koran, in Arabic, have been lately worked 
off in Bombay, consisting in the aggregate of 
about 15,000 copies. There is great facility 
for such work in Bombay ; and “the freedom 
of the press” must thus already be dear to 
nations who only enjoy it from a distance. 
The Koran, we are told, thus printed in Bom- 
bay, is despatched to Persia, Arabia, &e. ; 
and instead of costing 15, 20, or 30 rupees 
each, as very ordinary copies used to do, now 
sells for 3, and sometimes 2 rupees, with a 
good profit to the printer. In this way, 
Bombay may now be considered the book- 
store of a great part of Central Asia.—Jndian 
Paper. 


Scarcity or Youne ÜELEBRITIES.—It is 
rather curious at first, to one unfamiliar with 
the artistic world, to see how little youth is 
to be met with amongst the celebrities. Our 
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young poets are middle-aged men; our rising 
authors are bald; our distinguished painters 
are passing into the ‘‘ sere and yellow leaf ;”? 
our very ‘‘ young Englanders’ are getting 
gray and pursy. The truth is, life is short, 
and art is long; and although a privileged 
man does sometimes in the ardor of youth, 
reach the summit of reputation by a bound, 
either from the prodigal richness of his genius, 
or from having hit the favor of the movement, 
yet, as a general rule, celebrity is slowly 
gained, and not without many years of toil- 
some effort.—Lewes. 


Curiosities or Borne Water. — The 
higher we ascend, the less the pressure of the 
atmosphere becomes, and consequently, being 
to a certain extent removed from its surface, 
water boils at a much lower temperature than 
below. Many remarkable facts are dependent 
on this, for the nutritious principles in many 
kinds of common animal and vegetable food 
cannot be extracted at a temperature lower 
than 212 degrees ; therefore those who live in 
very elevated regions, such as the plains of 
Mexico, &e., are deprived of many luxuries 
which their more fortunate, because less ele- 
vated neighbors, are capable of procuring. 
This is rather remarkable as relates to the 
monks, of St. Bernard, who live at the Hospice 
on the Alps at an elevation of 8600 feet. 
They are obliged to live almost entirely on 
fried, roasted, and baked food, as water there 
boils at 203 degrees, which is an insufficient 
heat to extract the nutritious properties from 
the food which they procure. Hence that 
isolated community, situated at the boundary 
of the beautiful Swiss valleys on the north, 
and the fertile plains of Piedmont on the 
south, seem, as it were, cut off from participat- 
ing in many comforts, from the simple fact, 
that they cannot make their boiling water so 
hot as that of their neighbors below.—Jsatah 
Deck. 
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MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


‘ T purpose to write,” says Mr. Macaulay, 
““ the history of England from the accession of 


James the Second down: to a time which is 


within the memory of men still living ;’’—a 
task often undertaken and performed before, 
and which even Mr. Macaulay’s labors will 
not prevent others in times to come from at- 
tempting. The epoch chosen is among the 
most important of the many cerises of our po- 
litical fortunes. The results of the Revolution 
of 1688 are still felt by us; and the conflict 
of opinions which brought about that great 


Change still goes on,—though it be in a mit- 


igated form, and subject to rules which that 
very Revolution made a part of the great char- 
ter of our liberties. To one who can, in these 
our times of fierce political strife, forcibly and 
completely withdraw himself for a moment 
from the whirl, and confusion, and passion, 
which is all around and about him,—who can, 
with a calm philosophy, peruse and think upon 
the brilliant work now before us, it must prove 
a subject of curious and deeply interesting 
speculation. The author, the subject, the times 
in which we live, and the principles which 
now govern our statesmen, when viewed in jux- 
taposition, inculcate of themselves a lesson of 
wisdom which we should all do well toaccept. 

The author—and when we speak of him we 
find ourselves unable to attain wholly to that 
calm philosophy we have so strongly recom- 
mended, feelings of personal regard making 
us partial judges in all that relates to him—the 
author brings to the task he has undertaken 
qualities which, though necessary for its due 


fulfilment, are yet so rare as to be almost pe- 


culiar to himself, Gibbon gravely describes 
the advantages he had derived from his service 
in the militia, saying, grandiloquently,—** The 
discipline and evolutions of a modern battalion 
gave me a clearer notion of the phalanx and 
the legion ; and the captain of the Hampshire 
Grenadiers [the reader may smile] has not 
been useless to the historian of the Roman 
Empire.” Mr. M’s. work is the history, not so 
much of England, as of English parties, which, 


* The History of England from the Accession of 
James II. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Lon- 
don, 1849. Longman and Co. 

+ We must guard ourselves and Mr. Macaulay 
from the mistaken conception that may attend this 
assertion. His history is, in our opinion, preëmi- 
nently a history of parties ; but it is also something 
more. Andthe author’s multifarious reading has en- 
abled him to draw an interesting comparison between 
the present material condition of England, and that 


common to all mankind, and which at all times 
of man’s history have been in active operation, 
still have received among us peculiar modifi- 
cations, and manifest themselves in conse- 
quence of our institutions in a männer peculiar 
to ourselves. To understand these peculiarities, 
and appreciate their value properly, requires, 
on the part of the historian, knowledge and 
habits which can only be acquired by a party 
man. Parliamentary struggles cannot be so 
well described and so thoroughly understood 
as by one who himself has borne a share in the 


though they be actuated by principles which are 


contests of parliament, and no one so well as | 


he who has had some insight into the practical 
working of our law, can solve the many legal 


problems which arise in our constitutional his- | 
tory. But a mere party man will take a party | 
view,—will be a partial witness—a biased | 


judge; and a lawyer, whose mind has been 
warped by habits acquired and fixed by a life 
spent in the courts, can hardly so extend his 
view as to take in the ‘‘ range ofempire.”” Mr. 
Macaulay’s fortunes have, fortunately, given 
him an opportunity of acquiring the knowledge 
necessary, without contracting the habits of 
thought and feeling which so often render that 
knowledge useless ; and his very want of suc- 


cess as a party politician, has contributed main- | 


ly to endow him so strikingly with the qualities 
of an impartial and sagacious historian. From 
his earliest youth Mr. Macaulay was destined 
to be a politician. He was educated in the 
Whig camp, in the hope that one day he would 
prove a useful, that is, an expert and unseru- 
pulous partisan. The hard-working men of 
party are, with us, almost always men of com- 
paratively humble fortunes, whose mental 
powers have raised them to eminence. In the 
long array of modern English statesmen, few 
can be found who have not in youth been 
stimulated to exertion by the comparative nar- 
rowness of their means, or by the desire to 
raise themselves from an obscure position. Of 
these youths, accident placed some in the Tory, 
some in the Whig ranks. The magnates of 
each party, with true worldly wisdom, have 
fostered and encouraged aspirants of this de- 


scription, and hailed with satisfaction, and re- 


warded with applause, and, when able, with 


place, the gradual manifestation of capacity | 


which existed in the times of James II. See chap. 
iii. See also, Mr. Macaulay’s description of what he 
conceives to be the duties of an historian, vol. i.p. 3, 
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which party struggles have called forth. The 
Whig party, being in reality excluded from 
power for more than a quarter of a century, 
could not offer, as a means of allurement to 
their ranks, the advantages of office ; but these 
seductions were well supplied by the social 
blandishments which, in their place, were 
|| lavishly employed. The great Whig houses 
were always open, the smiles of the leaders, 
men and women, were always ready, their 
warm and well-sustained applause was always 
given, when any young man gave promise of 
the power and the will to join their ranks and 
fight their battles. The expectations with 
| which young aspirants have been thus trained 
and fostered, have oftentimes been deceived ; 
and many a reputation has by party applause 
been built up, and for a few years maintained, 
but when left at last to support itself by its 
own intrinsic strength (as in all cases must in- 
evitably happen), has broken down and dis- 
appeared. Some, which would have well re- 
paid all the care and interest shown towards 
them, have been snatched away by death, leay- 
ing behind unavailing regrets, and the visions 
of a hope now for ever disappointed. In the 
days of our youth, among the various names 
bruited in society as of men from whom politi- 
cal prophets expected much, none stood higher 
than the name of the gifted author of this {fs- 
tory. . Even in his boyish years his future re- 
nown was confidently predicted, and the great 
leaders of the Whigs already counted on the 
benefit of their party to be derived from the 
splendor and power of his eloquence,—from 
his learning, his varied acquirements, his bril- 
liant and dazzling style. Every fresh effort 
on his part, whether as a poet or as an essayist, 
was hailed as a triumph; and the hour was 
impatiently expected when he might, in the 
House of Commons, verify the predictions of 
his ardent friends, and justify the eulogies of 
his many admirers. Some there were, however, 
who had studied carefully the character of his 
mind, and who knew accurately the nature of 
the assembly in which he was expected to ren- 
der his party service, and they even, then whis- 
pered doubts as to the fulfilment of all those 
prophecies of success, in which his sanguine 
friends had so boldly indulged. The brilliant 
essayist is not always—in fact, is seldom—a 
ready and powerful debater. To be a great 
orator, an orator of the highest. class, a man 
must, indeed, be a great writer; but it is not 
given to every great writer to be a great orator 
likewise. In addition to mental peculiarities, 
| there were others belonging to the temper and 
nature of the man himself, which stood in the 
way of his success as a politician. The fasti- 
dious and delicate tastes of a scholar, unless 


be 


attended by a passionate ambition and an iron 
will, are so offended, so shocked, by the coarse- 
ness, the littleness, the baseness, the hideous 
immorality, the surpassing selfishness, and the 
marvellous ignorance, which are inevitably 
encountered by all who mingle in political 
contention, that he feels himself debased by 
contact with things so degrading, and eagerly 
seeks for an excuse to withdraw from a scene 
so full of loathsome and contaminating influ- 
ences. Some there are who see all this, and 
seeing, abhor it, but who are willing to encoun- 


ter all these abominations as evils incident to | 


humanity, which good men must face if they 
desire to see them controlled and diminished. 
But these are men of ardent, active courage, 
sanguine temper, and inflexible perseverance. 
To this hardihood and courage may be, and 
sometimes is united a taste as refined as that 
of the most sensitive and retiring scholar. 
But a powerful will, a strong passion, enables 
its possessor to face without shrinking those 
loathsome scenes which overpower, because 
they disgust the pure-minded man who is not 


thus protected. 


The result justified the predictions of those 
who had thus more narrowly scanned the men- 
tal and moral character of the young Whig 
partisan. It is needless to mince the matter, 
or to pick our phrases, when the shortest and 
simplest is at hand, and completely explains 
what we wish to express, —Mr. Macaulay 
failed in the House of Commons. By this 
we do not mean to say that he was not listened 
to. He was listened to, and with pleasure ; 
but as far as the debate was concerned, the 
speech he delivered might as well have been 
printed as an article in the Zdinburgh Re- 
view, reserved as a pleasure for the arm-chair 
and the study, with the lamp on the table, the 
door hermetically closed, dressing-gown and 
slippers on, and paper-knife in hand. The 
essay, in this way enjoyed, would be delight- 


ful; the speech was a beautiful thing out of 


place—a marble statue exposed to London 
weather—Sir Robert Peel’s mahogany wheel- 
barrow employed for real work. We suspect 
that nobody more completely understands this 
estimation of his House of Commons’ career 
than Mr. Macaulay himself. He knows that 
men a thousand times his inferiors exercise an 
influence in the House that he never possessed, 
—an influence which his very excellence pre- 
vents his ever hoping to acquire. The bus- 
tling and the vulgar politician pushes by him 
in the crowd, and takes a foremost place, sim- 
ply because he is bustling and is vulgar. 
The Esquimaux feeds with delight upon gar- 
bage, the very sight of which turns the stom- 
ach of acivilized man. : 
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But the experience acquired as a member 
| of parliament, though not leading to great 
parliamentary success, was eminently of ser- 
vice to the historian of the parties which still 
| carry on their contest for power within the 
| walls of parliament. ‘‘ The eight sessions that 
I sat in parliament,” says Gibbon, ‘ were 
a school of civil prudence, the first and most 
essential virtue of a historian.” Mr. Ma- 
caulay has, however, far transcended the hum- 
ble position with which the great historian was 
Satisfied. The experience of Gibbon was 
gained simply as a ‘‘ mute,” to use his own 
phrase; and his. official position was merely 
that of an obsequious lord of trade. But 
Mr. Macaulay, though speaking rarely, spoke 
always with a certain effect; he was, in fact, 
one of the great guns of debate,—one which 
it took a long time to load, and still more to 
bring into position: when fired it made a 
| great noise,—hurt some of the enemy, per- 
haps, and frightened some; but the action 
was always decided before the gun could be 
reloaded. Still he was a great gun, and, 
from his urbanity and perfectly unaffected 
manners, a favorite with all parties. Return- 
ing from India, where he had acted the part of 
a law-maker as well as an administrative fune- 
tionary, he was again sent to parliament, and 
on his friends coming into office he became a 
member of the cabinet. To a mind like his, 
fraught with the knowledge of past times, the 
being thus admitted behind the scenes of the 
great political theatre must have been of in- 
finite use and interest. He could compare the 
reality with the relation of it,—the daily re- 
cord of events with that truer history which 
his position enabled him to learn. Read with 
such an experience, the history of the past be- 
came something more than an old almanac, 
and the intrigues of days gone by might be 
judged by, and compared with, those which he 
must have seen carried on around him. But 
the active life of a cabinet minister was hard- 
ly compatible with the careful study of history 
and the composition of a laborious work. 
Fortunately for us, and we sincerely believe 
fortunately for himself, the bigots of Edin- 
burgh quarreled with their gifted representa- 
tive, and chose some obscure person, of a 
spirit more congenial with their own, to speak 
their vulgar sentiments and protect their inter- 
ests in the House of Commons. Mr. Macau- 
lay lost his election, and then was seen the 
Whig appreciation of great ability that was 
not directly useful to themselves politically. 
Had Mr. Macaulay proved himself an active 
and powerful debater, his loss would have 
been felt by the ministry, and means would 
have been found to put a vacant seat at his 
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has, as a labor of love, and not as a mere 


command. But the brilliant essayist and con- 
verser, the poet and the historian, might, in- 
deed, confer lustre upon his colleagues by his 
association with them ; but he was of no par- 
ticular assistance to them in the daily confliets 
which they had to wage in the Commons. 
Seat after seat, as they became vacant, found 
members, but none seemed fit for the excluded 
cabinet minister. Young and mute sprigs of 
great Whig houses slid into seats that would 
joyfully have selected Mr. Macaulay, had not 
means been taken to make the constituencies 
pass him by. The studied slight became an 
insult, which, though not complained of, must 
have been felt. A high-minded man could 
not brook the indignity, and Mr. Macaulay 
availed himself of the plea which his forced 
exclusion afforded him, and retired from 
office, and, apparently, from public political 
life. Had he been some scion of one of the 
governing families, dull and incompetent, 
without a spark of ability, and of no earthly 
use; or had he, in place of the Muse of 
poetry and history, wooed and won some 
plain, and dowerless, and fading maiden, of 
some lordly house, his merits would have been 
differently appreciated and far otherwise re- 
warded. | 


Withdrawing himself, then, from the actual 
business of politics, freed from party ties, at 
his ease, and content with his position, Mr. 
Macaulay, without casting ‘ a lingering look 
behind,’’ betook himself, earnestly and with 
pleasure, to pursuits more congenial to his 
spirit than polities had ever proved ; and the 
result of his busy leisure, rich with the wis- 
dom of his more active life, now lies before 
us. The calm judgment of the philosopher 
has been assisted by the experience of the 
practical statesman. In the full vigor of his 
intellect, willingly, —nay, with eagerness, he 


refuge from ennui, assumed the task of record- 
ing the history of the last great English revo- 
Intion. The position and the past life of the 
historian thus give additional interest to the 
great story which he relates. 

A mind from its very dawn thus trained — 
a life thus passed, were admirable preparatives 
for him who was to write the history of the 
great political parties of his country. These 
parties are, in fact, not peculiar to England ; 
but the form they have assumed, the mode of 
their warfare, the points upon which the con- 
flicts have arisen, and the incidents upon which 
their alternate triumphs have depended,—these 
have been, and are all peculiar to ourselves, 
and by ourselves can alone be completely ex- 
plained. 
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In September, 1641, the Long Parliament 
adjourned :— 


‘The recess of the English Parliament 
‚lasted six weeks. The day on which the 
Houses met again is one of the most re- 
markable epochs in our history. From that 
day dates the corporate existence of the two 
| great parties which have ever since alternately 
governed the country. In one sense, indeed, 
the distinction, which then became obvious, 
had always existed, and always must exist. 
For it has its origin in diversities of temper, 
of understanding, and of interest, which are 
found in all societies, and which will be found 
till the human mind ceases to be drawn in 
opposite directions by the charm of habit and 
by the charm of novelty. Not only in politics, 
but in literature, in art, in science, in surgery 
and mechanics, in navigation and agriculture, 
—nay, even in mathematics, we find this dis- 
tinction. Everywhere there is a class of men 
who cling with fondness to whatever is ancient, 
and who, even when convinced by overpowering 
reasons that innovation would be beneficial, 
consent to it with many misgivings and fore- 
bodings. We find, also, everywhere another 
class of men, sanguine in hope, bold in specu- 
lation, always pressing forward, quick to dis- 
cern the imperfections of whatever exists, 
disposed to think lightly of the risks and 
inconveniences which attend improvements, and 
disposed to give every change credit for being 
an improvement. In the sentiments of both 
classes there is something to approve. But of 
both, the best specimens will be found not far 
from the common frontier. |The extreme sec- 
tion of the one class consists of bigoted 
dotards; the extreme section of the other 
consists of shallow and reckless empirics.” 


— Vol. 1. p. 98. 


The various fortunes of the two great prin- 


ciples here described, as they have been 
evovled in the political strife of Englishmen, 
will constitute the subject of the whole work, 
of which the two volumes now before us form 
| a most important section, — a section, indeed, 
which, considering who is the historian and 
what the peculiar questions in dispute, and 
also what the condition, not merely of England, 
but of all the civilized world now is, excites 
an interest more lively and intense than any 
which is raised by the contemplation of the 
subsequent events, except, indeed, those which 
belong to the great Revolution of France. 
The successful resistance of those who opposed 
James II., gave to the English constitution 
its peculiar form and character, and by so 
|| doing insured the establishment of what are 
19 


now called constitutional governments in Eng- 
land, in America, and subsequently in conti- 
nental Europe. Viewed from this point, the 
Revolution of 1688 can be matched for its 
influence on human happiness by few periods, 
if indeed by any, in the history of mankind. 
We are lost in wonder at the multitude and 
magnitude of the consequences that have re- 
sulted, and are yet destined to result, from this 
memorable struggle. If, however, we with- 
draw our gaze from this wide range of vision, 
and more narrowly and specifically scan the 
precise nature of the dispute then raised — if 
we obtain an accurate idea, not only of the 
principles at issue, but also of the very ques- 
tions upon which the issue was taken — if we 
consider by whom the story is told, and the 
class of politicians to whom he belongs, his 
calm temper, his large and generous views, his 
benevolent spirit, his thorough fairness and 
unvarying urbanity and gentleness ;—then, we 
say, however much on separate questions we 
may find ourselves opposed to him, we shall be 
ready to acknowledge that we have seldom, in 
the whole range of our historical reading, re- 
ceived lessons so important, in a form so 
winning and graceful — that rarely has a more 
suggestive work been presented to our consider- 
ation—that we have met with none which has 
been marked by a more elevated and generous 
morality ; the general spirit of which was more 
ennobling, the separate details more instruc- 
tive—one, in fact, from which a practical man 
could derive better rules for action, or a 
thoughtful man graver subjects for specula- 
tion. 

Exactly one hundred and sixty years since, 
James II. was, without a blow having been 
struck, hurled from his throne, and driven 
from his country an exile and a beggar. Four 
years before, he had begun his reign with every 
prospect of peace and prosperity, and possessed 
of a power almost despotic. His brother and 
predecessor had baffled, and apparently com- 
pletely subdued, the enemies of his house. 
The dynasty of the Stuarts seemed now 
steadily reéstablished. The parties—and they 
were, or rather had been, many—who had re- 
sisted successfully Charles I., were scattered, 
humbled, nay, extinguished. The Republicans 
were no longer to be seen or heard. It was the 


fashion to look back with horror upon the days of 


the Long Parliament, and to hold up, not mere- 
ly as seditious, but blasphemous, any doubt of 
the truth and wisdom of the doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience. The, No-popery ery was 
apparently for ever hushed, and the Exelusion- 
ists were, by the triumphant accession of James, 
utterly defeated and silenced. Not merely 
were the old Republicans and Puritans thus 


EE 


extirpated or silenced, but the Whigs in poli- 
tics, the Presbyterians in religion, and, in fact, 
all sects and parties, except the Tories and the 
Catholics, were prostrate and‘humbled. The 
parliament which met the king on his accession, 
believed the solemn promises by which he 
bound himself to maintain the Church of 
England as by law established. They voted 
dutiful addresses, and gave all the money he 
asked. A large majority was of the Tory 
party, adopting passive obedience as their rule 
of political conduct, and rejoicing in the com- 
plete subjugation of their old opponents, the 
Whigs and Republicans. The Church, still 
trembling at the recollection of the Presby- 
terian parliament, and the subsequent protec- 
torate of Oliver, was for the moment rejoicing, 
and submissive to the king. The judges and 
Westminster Hall generally were, if possible, 
more submissive than the Church ; and proved 
their loyalty by forgetting all their law, and 
bidding adieu to justice, truth, and mercy. 
A large army was raised ; its ranks, as far as 
was possible, being recruited by Catholics from 
Ireland, and officered by Catholics, either 
pretended or real. The navy was deemed 
peculiarly obedient, and even affectionate to the 
monarch, who had, when a subject, served as 
a sailor, and always manifested a great interest 
in the efficiency of the marine. The aristoc- 
racy and landed gentry generally were loud in 
their dutiful professions—questioning no exer- 
cise of the royal prerogative, and as profuse 
of their money as of their professions of 
obedience. Civil liberty had ceased to ex- 
ist. ‘Then, indeed, the indignant description 
by Tacitus of Roman degradation, might 
with deplorable truth have been applied to the 
miserable submission of the whole English 
people : —‘‘ At Romæ ruere in servitium con- 
sules, patres, eques: quanto quis inlustrior, 
tanto magis falsi, ac festinantes.”? 


The horrible atrocities committed by Jeffries 
and by Kirke in the west —the many judicial 
murders in the City and at Westminister — 
the ferocious punishments inflicted to gratify a 
spirit of revenge on the part of the king, 
punishments which made death itself a mercy ; 
— all these terrible deeds incited to no resist- 
ance, hardly raised a murmur of complaint or 
remonstrance. The word of the king had been 
given and accepted —by anticipation he 
was called James the just; and his people’s 
faith in his title to this glorious character was 
unshaken by the violation of all justice and all 
law, by judges selected, applauded, and re- 
warded by him: that faith stood firm even 
when the reeking soldiers of Kirke received 

| from their grateful monarch caresses and re- 
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wards, and were greeted with a blasphemous 
but applauding mockery as Kirke’s Lambs. 


“James was now (1685) at the height of 
power and prosperity. Both in England and 
Scotland he had vanquished his enemies, and 
had punished them with a severity which had 
indeed excited their bitterest hatred, but had, 
at the same time, effectually quelled their 
courage. ‘The Whig party seemed extinct. 
The name of Whig was never used, except as 
aterm of reproach. The parliament was de- 
voted to the king, and it was in his power to 
keep that parliament to the end of his reign. 
The Church was louder than ever in profes- 
sions of attachment to him, and had, during the 
late insurrection, acted up to these professions. 
The judges were his tools; and if they ceased 
to be so, it was in his power to remove them. 
The corporations were filled with his creatures. 
His revenues far exceeded those of his prede- 
cessors. .. . It seemed, indeed, that it would 
not be easy for him to demand more than the 
Commons were disposed to give. Already 
they had abundantly proved that they were de- 
sirous to maintain his prerogatives unimpaired, 
and that they were by no means extreme to 
mark his encroachments on the rights of the 
people. Indeed eleven-twelfths of the mem- 
bers were either dependants of the court or 
zealous Cavaliers from the country. There 
were few things which such an assembly could 
pertinaciously refuse to the sovereign ; and, 


happily for the nation, those few things were 


the very things on which James had set his 
heart.”’— Vol. i. pp. 1, 3. 


So long as James confined his despotism to 
acts merely of encroachment on rights affecting 
temporal things, he met with no opposition : 
and he would most probably have been able 
quietly, and without difficulty, to establish a 
permanent army, and to repeal the Habeas 
Corpus Act, had his subjects supposed that he 
would keep the promises he had made respect- 
ing the Established Church. His use of a 
dispensing power was not questioned, until he 
employed it for the purpose of thrusting Catho- 
lics into offices from which by law they were 
excluded. The power, which of all others the 
English nation has been most prone to guard 
with jealous care —the power of taxation — 
had been freely, and without let or hindrance, 
exercised by James on his accession. Duties 
which had been imposed only for the life of the 
late king, he had, by his mere pleasure, and by 
his own power, continued. For this great breach 
of the constitution he had been, with servile 
adulation, thanked in grave addresses from 
grave societies,— from lawyers, merchants, 
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and churchmen. Moreover, persecution was 
not unpalatable if exercised upon the Puritan 
party. The now dominant Tories saw with 
complacency the rude trial to which Baxter 
was subject, and approved of the imprisonment 
which followed that legal mockery — his only 
offence being ‘‘that he had with some bitterness 
complained of the persecution which the Dis- 
senters suffered. That men, who, for not using 
the Prayer-book, had been driven from their 
homes, stripped of their property, and locked 
up in dungeons, should dare to utter a mur- 
mur, was then thought a high crime against the 
State and the Church.”— Vol. i. p. 491. 
When, however, the king proceeded one step 
further, the judgment passed by the nation on 
his conduct was instantly reversed. There can 
indeed be no doubt but that James desired, not 
simply the toleration, but the supremacy of the 
Catholics. We are not to be driven from this 
belief by any professions to the contrary, which 
James was in the habit of making. His pro- 
fessions were always such as he supposed his 
interests required ; and repugnance to utter a 
falsehood never stood between him and his de- 
sires. On his accession he was far from be- 
lieving that the people would acknowledge him 
as king, and be obedient to his will. He, 
therefore, upon the meeting of his first council, 
was profuse of promises ‘to maintain and pre- 
serve the government, both in Church and 
State, as it is now established by law.” When, 
however, he found the people obedient, the 
parliament obsequious, his language changed, 
and he began to disclose his real intentions. 
At first, he declared that he sought only tolera- 
tion for his own religion. He quickly proved, 
nevertheless, that toleration would not content 
him. All the high offices of State were rapid- 
ly conferred upon Catholics. All Protestants 
who refused to go heart and hand with the king 
in establishing Catholic supremacy, were dis- 
missed — a subserviency which stopped only 
at this extreme point, was held as nothing; no 
matter how near in kindred, how deserving by 
past services the person might be who refused 
this last proof of perfect obedience, he was un- 
ceremoniously dismissed, and disgraced. Or- 
mond, the most devoted of Cavaliers; Claren- 
don and Rochester, the brothers-in-law of the 
king, were dismissed from office, and from 
favor, so soon as they showed doubt or hesita- 
tion in supporting the king in his grand scheme 
of establishing the supremacy of the Roman 
Catholic religion. The moment at which the 
king began to feel himself secure on his throne, 
that moment he began to disclose his real aims ; 
and as his security increased, his disclosures 
became more complete. Mr. Macaulay’s re- 
marks upon James’s conduct and its conse- 


quenèes, deserve every consideration ; but do 
not, we fairly own, win our complete assent :— 


“His religion was still under proscription. 
Many rigorous laws against Roman Catholics 
appeared on the Statute-book, and had within 
no long time been rigorously executed. The 
Test Act excluded from civil and military office 
all who dissented from the Church of England ; 
and by a subsequent act, passed when the 
fictions of Oates had driven the nation wild, it 
had been provided that no person should sit in 
either house of parliament without solemnly 
abjuring the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
That the king should wish to obtain for the 
church to which he belonged a complete tolera- 


tion, was natural and right; nor is there any | 


reason to doubt that, by a little patience, pru- 
dence, and justice, such a toleration might have 
been obtained.” — Vol. ii. p. 6. 


Of the accuracy of the last assertion we 
have great doubts. The people of England 
dreaded and hated Popery, not merely as a 
political institution, but as a religion. The 
dread and the hate acted on and increased 
each other ; and men, not merely of the most 
mighty intellect, but also possessed of the 
most enlarged and benevolent tolerance, made 
an exception in all their reasonings, and all 
their proposed regulations, when dealing with 
the position of the Catholics in England. 
Milton and Locke, two names ever to be re- 
vered by all to whom genius and worth are ob- 
jects of reverence, have expressly and by 
name excepted the Roman Catholics from that 
large scheme of religious liberty which through 
life they steadily advocated. The one wrote 
before James had, by his rash schemes, excited 
and alarmed every Protestant in England and 
Scotland; the other was an exile in conse- 
quence of these schemes, when he composed 
his celebrated paper on Toleration. Both, 
however, in fact, have come to the same con- 
clusion as to the danger of granting political 
power to the Papists ; and the repugnance of 
Locke to give them power is not greater than 
that evinced by Milton; and we are inclined 
to believe, that no conduct on the part of 
James would have induced the English, and 
more especially the Scottish people, to consent 
to any scheme by which political power was to 


be given to the members of the Roman Church. | 


A long experience was needed to convince 
those who led the public opinion, that the ten- 
ets held by the Papists were not dangerous 
t6 the stability of a constitutional government. 
During the reign of James, the dominion of 
the Pope was as fiercely contested in France 
as in England—contested, indeed, under dif- 
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|| ferent names, and in a different form, from 
|| those which marked the conflict in this country. 
|| But the liberties of the Gallican Church were 
| as marked an opposition to the Papal domin- 
| ion as was the Church of England itself. The 
| Church of France, however, had not allied it- 


self with any party vindicating civil as well as 


| religious freedom, and, therefore, never came 
| directly in opposition to the regal as well as 
| papal authority. In those days, the dread 
| of the Romish doctrines by those who sought 


to establish a rational liberty was not an idle 


| or foolish dread, though it is clear that with 
|| the multitude, the theological hate formed no 
| small portion of the motive which induced 
| them to resist the extension of toleration to 


their Roman Catholic brethren. The great 


| and enlightened minds of Milton, of Locke, 
| or of Tillotson, might divest themselves of all 
| bigotry, and judge calmly and dispassionately 
| of the probable consequences attendant upon 
| extending civil rights to the Catholics ; but the 


multitude could not, and certainly did not, 


| attain to any such philosophic impartiality. 


They hated a Papist, they denounced his doc- 
trines as damnable, and thought they only sec- 
onded the condemning deeree of the Almighty, 
when in this world they excluded the unhappy 
and erring Papist from temporal power ; and 
we fear that it was this bitter feeling of reli- 
gious hate which impelled the great body of 
the people to rise up against James, and which 
would have led to the same result, even had 
he confined himself to the demand of equality 
of civil rights for the members of his own re- 
ligion ; and we must recollect that the direct 
charge against James was, not that he sought 
to make his own religion supreme, but simply 
that he had infringed the law which excluded 
its professors from certain civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal privileges. In what, for example, did he 
err in his proceedings against the seven bish- 
ops? He had issued a declaration of mere 
toleration, saying,—‘‘ By our sovereign au- 
thority, prerogative royal, and absolute power, 
we do suspend, stop, and disable all laws and 
acts of parliament made or executed against 
any of our Roman Catholic subjects in time 
past . . . . so that they shall be in all things 
as free in all respects as any of our Protestant 
subjects.”” There was hereunto added a clause, 
stating that he made no doubt of the concur- 
rence of his two houses of parliament, when 
he should think it convenient for them to meet. 
In the mean time, an order in council was is- 
sued, enjoining the bishops to see this declara- 
tion of liberty of conscience, as it was calletl, 
sent and distributed throughout their several 
dioceses, to be read at the usual time of divine 
service, twice, in all churches and chapels, on 


certain days named in the order. Seven of 
the bishops petitioned the king, praying, in 
most humble and decorous terms, to be ex- 
cused from so distributing and publishing the 
declaration, alleging, and truly, that the decla- 
ration assumed a dispensing power which had 
often been declared illegal. All that the king 
sought ostensibly to obtain, was the simple 
equality of his subjects,—an end praiseworthy 
in itself, if truly sought, and pursued in a le- 
gal and constitutional manner. His conduct, | 
however, clearly showed, that he sought some- | 
thing beyond equality, and what he did avow- 
edly seek, he sought by illegal means. Ille- | 
gal means he had often before employed to at- 
tain his desired ends. These ends had been 
often in themselves atrocious, still oftener ille- 
gal; but he had not before been crossed by 
the great Tory party, or by the leaders of the 
Church of England, in the fulfilment of his | 
desires. When taxing the people by his own 
authority without the sanction of parliament— | 
when decimating the west by means of Kirke 
and Jeffries, when persecuting the Non-confor- 
mists—-he proceeded hand in hand with the 
great party which had in reality placed him on 
the throne. 

‘ Never, not even under the tyranny of 
Laud, had the condition of the Puritans been 
so deplorable as at that time.’ After giving 
a graphic detail of the sufferings of the Non- 
conformists, Mr. Macaulay thus concludes his 
first volume :— 


‘Through many years the autumn of 1685 
was remembered by the Non-conformists as a 
time of misery and terror. Yet in that au- 
tumn might be discerned the first faint indica- 
tions of a great turn of fortune ; and before 
eighteen months had elapsed, the intolerant 
king and the intolerant Church were eagerly 
bidding against each other for the support of 
the party which both had so deeply injured.” || 


Of the two great political parties, the most 
hostile to the Catholics at that time were the 
Whigs and the Non-conformists ; though them- 
selves laboring under civil disabilities, in con- 
sequence of entertaining certain religious opin- 
ions, yet they hated the Catholies, even with 
a more bitter hatred than was manifested tow- 
ards them by the members of the Church of 
England. In later years, however, this state | 
of things has been entirely changed. It has | 
suited the party-purposes of the Whigs to ad- 
vocate the claims of the Roman Catholics: | 
and the Dissenters united with them in their 
demand for civil freedom. Mr. Macaulay has 
through life been a Whig politician, and has 
ranked among the most eloquent supporters of 
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| the Catholies and the Dissenters, when thus 
| laying claim to the privilege of civil equality. 
The habits of a life are not easily laid aside ; 
the sympathies which have been cherished for 
years cannot be at once, or even quickly, sub- 
dued. Looking back at the past history of 
his party, and of his clients, the Dissenters, 
he has unluckily found them holding opinions 
directly opposed to his own, and cherishing an- 
imosities which his whole life has been spent 
in opposing. For we insist that all the evi- 
dence which Mr. Macaulay has himself ad- 
duced, all the evidence that the records of the 
| past contain, incontestibly proves that the 
| chief objection of the Whig, Puritan, Tory, 
and Church of England parties to the conduct 
of James, was not that it was illegal, but that 
the end of toleration of the Catholics which 
he pursued, was, in their opinion, a mischiev- 
ous end. Illegal conduct on the part of the 
king was not only borne with, but applauded, 
so long as the end sought found favor with the 
dominant party ; so soon as the end sought 
was hateful to that party, then, and not before, 
they censured and opposed the king,—then, 
and not before, they discovered that he adopted 
illegal means to obtain his objects,—then, and 
not before, they blamed him in so doing; and, 
finally, they combined with their old oppo- 
nents, and dethroned and discarded him. These 
opponents, viz., the Whigs and Puritans, would 
have been glad to receive toleration for them- 
selves, but would not accept it if it were ex- 
tended to the Catholics, whom they hated ; 
and when they had been themselves in power, 
they had most fiercely maintained the doctrine 
of exclusion, and had passed the most strin- 
gent laws by which that exclusion was enfored. 
And Halifax, who was no Whig—who was not 
a Tory—but gloried in the name of Trimmer, 
and who, therefore, might be deemed some- 
what less virulent than those of his contempo- 
raries, who ranged themselves as partisans in 
either camp,—Halifax distinctly refused to 
give his vote in parliament in favor of the 
principle of toleration. Here is positive proof 
that the thing disliked was not the illegality of 
the means, but the nature of the end itself. 
What the king asked Halifax to do was what 
he might, without any impropriety, have done 
—he was asked to do what Mr. Macaulay has 
himself done, viz., to vote in favor of a repeal 
of the Test Act. This act has been in our 
own times repealed, on the motion of the 
leader of that Government to which Mr. Ma- 
caulay belonged—of Lord John Russell him- 
self. Yet Halifax, whose character and con- 
duct find in Mr. Macaulay a favorable judge, 
| preferred disgrace, and loss of place and profit, 
| to giving the assistance and countenance of his 
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vote to the great doctrine of Toleration. This 
conduct Mr. Macaulay distinctly approves, and 


thus ingeniously defends his own conduct, and || 


that of his party, who have of late years at- 
tempted to repeal all those disabilities which 
that same party imposed above a century and 
a half ago :— 


“ There are two opposite errors into which 
those who study the annals of our éountry are 
in constant danger of falling,—the error of 
judging the present by the past, and the error 
of judging the past by the present. The for- 
meris the error of minds prone to reverence 
whatever is old ; the latter, of minds readily 
attracted by whatever is new. The former 
error may perpetually be observed in the reas- 
onings of Conservative politicians on the 
questions of their own day. The latter error 
perpetually infects the speculations of writers 
of the liberal school when they discuss the 
transactions of ‚an earlier age. The former 
error is the more perniejous in a statesman, 
and the latter in a historian. 

‘ It is not easy for any person who in our 
time undertakes to treat of the revolution 
which overthrew the Stuarts, to preserve with 
steadiness the happy mean between these two 
extremes. The question whether members of 
the Roman Catholic Church could be safely 
admitted to parliament and to office, con- 
vulsed our country during the reign of James 
II.,* was set at rest by his downfall; and, 
having slept during more than a century, was 
revived by that great stirring of the human 
mind which followed the meeting of the Na- 
tional Assembly of France. During thirty 
years the contest went on in both houses of 
parliament, in every constituent body, in every 
social circle. It destroyed administrations, 
broke up parties, made all government in one 
part of the empire impossible, and at length 
brought us to the verge of a civil war. Even 
when the strugole had terminated, the passions 
to which it had given birth still continued to 
rage. It was scarcely possible for any man 
whose mind was under the influence of those 
passions, to see the events of the years 1687 
and 1688 in a perfectly correct light. 

‘ One class of politicians, starting from the 
true position that the Revolution had been a 


* This is the correct view. The real cause of dis- | 


pute with James was, not his illegal conduct, but his 
desire to emancipate the Catholics. His attempt, 
like all premature attempts, put back his cause; but 
no wisdom on his part would have enabled him to 
conquer the dread entertained by his Protestant sub- 
jects of Catholic domination. That dread is still 
felt, and is at this moment most powerful among 
Dissenting bodies. Mr. Macaulay must have be- 
come conscious of this fact during the last election 
for Edinburgh. 
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great blessing to our country, arrived at the 
false conclusion, that no test which the states- 
men of the Revolution had thought necessary 
for the protection of our religion and our free- 
dom could be safely abolished. Another class, 
starting from the true proposition that the dis- 
abilities imposed on the Roman Catholics had 
long been productive of nothing but mischief, 
arrived at the false conclusion that there never 
could have been a time when those disabilities 
could have been useful and necessary. The 
former fallacy pervades the speeches of the acute 
and learned Eldon. The latter was not alto- 
gether without influence, even on an intellect so 
calm and philosophical as that of Mackintosh. 

‘ Perhaps, however, it will be found on ex- 
amination that we may vindicate the course 
which was unanimously approved by all the 
great English statesmen of the seventeenth 
century, without questioning the wisdom of 
the course which was as unanimously approved 
by the great English Statesmen of our own 
time.’’— Vol. ii. pp. 236, 37. 


The reason given by Mr. Macaulay for the 
change in the sentiments of English statesmen, 
is the change that time has wrought in the ac- 
tual power of the king. But that power was 
curtailed by the Revolution ; and yet those by 
whom it was cut down, never proposed to free 
the Catholics from what succeeding politicians 
have deemed an unjust restriction. Mr. Ma- 
caulay, however, avoids the difficulty, by as- 
serting that — 


“ It is clear, therefore, that the point at is- 
sue was not, whether secular offices should be 
thrown open to all sects indifferently. While 
James was king, it was inevitable that there 
should be exclusion; and the only question 
was, Who should be exeluded, Papists or Pro- 
testants, the few or the many, a hundred thou- 
sand Englishmen, or five millions ?’— Vol. ii. 
p. 241. 


This may be perfectly true, but does not 
really get over the difficulty. This might be 
an excellent reason for putting away James, 
but is not a justification of the exclusive laws 
which followed the success of the Revolution. 
For our parts we do not feel any anxiety to 
justify the conduct of those who conducted this 
great Revolution, believing that a change so 
really beneficial to mankind has seldom been 
effected by men more thoroughly base and 
contemptible... The only person among all the 
many actors about whom any doubt can exist, 
is William of Orange himself. Mr. Macaulay 


| has labored hard to produce a striking and at- 


i 


tractive portrait of this great Whig hero ; but 


adopted by our ancestors in 1688. 
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the rough good sense of common natures finds 
it difficult to admire a character so cold, so im- 
passive, so full of dissimulation. The ordi- 
nary feelings of piety and filial reverence are 
shocked and outraged, when the daughter and 
the son drive the gray-haired father out of his 
home, to be a wanderer and an outcast upon 
the earth. A great national necessity may 
justify such an act; but then it must be made 
plain that it was the necessity, and that alone, 
which led to it. Personal ambition—the im- 
patience of an heir about to be dispossessed— 
must be shown to have had no share in the 
catastrophe ; and we think it will, with all 
men, be found difficult to make them believe 
that William and Mary dispossessed James, 
their father, solely for the benefit of the tender 
consciences of England. That James should 
be dethroned, that his cruelty, his degrading 
tyranny, and tortuous policy should be checked 
and put an end to, was, indeed, a happy event 
for England and the world. The constitution 
established by the Revolution which dismissed 
him from the government of England, has, by 
its steady working and many happy results, 
proved that a constitutional government can ex- 
ist with advantage, even among great and pow- 
erful nations. The examples of the Grecian 
republics, those of Holland, and Florence, 
and Venice, and of Italy generally during the 
middle ages, were not conclusive. These were 
comparatively petty states, small.in extent, and 
the inhabitants few in number, and confined, 
in the most part, to single or confederate cities. 
But when a nation so extensive and powerful 
as England proved by example that its govern- 
ment could be wisely conducted by the peo- 
ple themselves, it became certain that other 
nations would, when the opportunity offered, 
attempt to obtain the same great blessing for 
themselves. From that day forth every con- 
stitutional government must be considered the 
consequence of the successful arrangement 
We are, 
then, not at all inclined to look with disfavor 
on the actors from any dislike of the result of 
their doings. On the contrary, their doings 
strongly lead us to look with applause upon 
the men themselves ; and it is with a singular 
mixture of shame and anger that we are com- 
pélled to acknowledge that a baser, more ig- 
noble, more thoroughly degraded and immoral, 
more canting and hypocritical crew, never as- 
sumed the garb, and used the language of hon- 
est men. Mr. Macaulay, as he in the course 
of his narrative encounters each act of base- 
ness, speaks of it as it deserves, and is not 


Ed 


sparing of indignant and scornful epithets to || 


mark his sense of the meanness he is com- 
pelled to describe ; but it appears to us strange 
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that his general estimate of the characters of 
the great drama, bears no marks of the con- 
_temptuous undervaluing which is, in the indi- 
dividual instances, exhibited. Epithets of 
| respect and admiration are employed, when he 
| speaks generally of the men by whom the Re- 
| volution was effected. The result is, a feeling 
of incongruity. It is like hearing a verdict of 
not guilty, after listening to an uninterrupted 
| evidence of guilt. 
| Running, then, through the catalogue of 
| the names of the leaders on this occasion, we 
feel within ourselves no peculiar desire to ex- 
tenuate their misdeeds, no wish to believe 
them in the right; and we frankly own, that 
| we find it difficult to make ourselves believe 
that it was wise to maintain and enforce, imme- 
diately after the Revolution of 1688, acts 
which, in 1829, it was wise to repeal. We 
| cannot assent to the doctrine that both proceed- 
| ings were equally wise and necessary. We 
do not find any difficulty in ascertaining why 
these acts were maintained after 1688. Fear 
and hate on the part of the Protestant party 
induced the leaders to uphold the exclusion of 
the Roman Catholics; fear and hate induced 
the leaders of the Church to maintain the ex- 
clusion of the Non-conformists. In no country 
had the experiment of perfect toleration been 
tried ; and no sect, whether Protestant or Cath- 
olic, was prepared when in power, to make the 
members of all religions equal before the law. 
| All sects, while under persecution, held a lan- 
guage different from that which they employed 
when in the ascendant; but none pretended 
practically to apply their liberal maxims when 
| they were able to persecute. The fact is, that 
in this respect the opinions of statesmen have 
| greatly changed. The experiment of toleration 
has been tried, and the precautions which 
were, in the seventeenth century, deemed in- 
dispensable, have been, in the nineteenth, set 
aside as unnecessary and mischievous. But 
while statesmen have been thus convinced, the 
people in our country, at least, still in a great 
degree retain the feelings of their ancestors. 
Had England, in 1829, been polled, the vote, 
| we sincerely believe, would have been against 
Catholic Emancipation. If the Catholics of 
Ireland could at this moment do as they desire, 
Protestants would be excluded from power, 
and not improbably be subjected to persecu- 
tion. In England, at the present time, the 
No-popery feeling is strong, and not insignifi- 
cantly manifested by the language held, the 
questions asked, and the cries raised at the 
late elections. The great distinction between 
our own times and those of the Revolution of 
1688, is, that the leaders and the people do not 
sympathize in their opinions. Statesmen have 


now an exoteric and esoteric doctrine, and | 
their conduct results from a compromise be- || 
The more unscrupulous a | 
politician is, the more easy is it for him to || 


tween the two. 


shape his course and please his party. If he 


thinks for himself, and will not stoop to false- || 
hood, his power as a politician will be small ; | 


he may be esteemed, but he will not govern. 


The merely political considerations of this | 
work, however, form but a part of its attrac- || 
At the outset, Mr. Macaulay gives a | 
description of what he deems the duties of a | 


tions. 


historian. He says,— 


‘€ T should very imperfectly execute the task | 
which I have undertaken, if I were merely to | 


treat of battles and sieges, of the rise and fall 
of administrations, of intrigues in the palace, 
and of debates in the parliament. It will be 
my endeavor to relate the history of the peo- 
ple as well as the history of the Government ; 
to trace the progress of useful and ornamental 
arts, to describe the rise of religious sects and 
the changes of literary taste, to portray the 
manners of successive generations, and not to 
pass by with neglect even the revolutions 
which have taken place in dress, furniture, re- 
pasts, and public amusements. I shall cheer- 
fully bear the reproach of having descended 
below the dignity of history, if I can succeed 
in placing before the English of the nineteenth 
century a true pieture of the lives of their an- 
cestors.’”— Vol. i. p. 8. 


The extensive and multifarious reading of 
Mr. Macaulay, his marvellous memory, his 
sensitive nature and disquisitive spirit, have 
enabled him to perform this part of his task 
with singular skill and effect. He has made 
himself so completely familiar with every part 
of the literature belonging to the times of 
which he speaks, that he deseribes like an eye- 


witness, and judges like a contemporary. In | 


the margin of the page there is no ostentation 
of reference, no pretensive display of reading. 
But yet every page proves by its own intrinsic 


evidence that the author is perfeetly at home | 


in his subject ; that he has not, as is now too 


often the practice, crammed for the purpose in | 
hand, and, with a false show of great research 
and careful consideration, contented himself | 


with a superficial inquiry, and delivered him- 
self of hasty 
Mr. Macaulay has really lived again, by means 
of its literature, through the time of our great 
Revolution. His opinions are emphatically 
his own, the result of evidence attained by his 
own industry, and thus, whether correct or er- 
roneous, deserve all the respect which is due, 
and so justly due, to an honest and independ- 


and almost chance judgments. | 


er 


f Macaulay’s History of England. 


ent judgment. The work has besides one 
| other, and, in our eyes, no trifling source of 
interest. In its style and form it may be re- 
ceived as the best illustration which its author 
can give of his own conception of the mode in 
which history should be written. With the 
historians of every country, of every age, Mr. 
Macaulay is familiar; composition, in many 
branches, more especially history, has been to 
| him a subject of constant and profound medi- 
tation. A scholar to whom the great histori- 


|| ans of Greece and Rome, of Italy, France, 


and Germany, are as familiar as those of his 
own country, he comes before us rather as 
their rival in the art of composition, than as 
the mere chronicler of events which he desires 
to leave on record. In the way of evidence, 
he adds nothing to our former acquired knowl- 
edge ; still, from the manner in which the va- 
rious facts are combined, the mode in which 
| they are illustrated and commented on, a new 
picture is produced ; a more vivid, as well as 
more accurate conception of the events them- 
| selves, is acquired by the reader, simply be- 
cause the artist is skilful, not because he isa 
witness. Viewed in this light as a contribu- 
| tion to our literature, the work is worthy of a 
far more. elaborate consideration than we can 
now bestow on it. Our first decision is entire- 
ly in its favor. Butof such a book, regarded 
as a work of art, no off-hand judgment is of 
much value. The only sure test is the deeves 
repetita; and the extraordinary fascination 
which has been the effect of a single perusal, 
makes us more than commonly doubtful of our 
present capacity for the forming of a correct 
decision. The rapid style swept us onward 
with the force of a torrent: from the com- 
mencement to the end of two stout volumes 
there was no halt. 

As we turned the last page we were surprised 
and grieved to find ourselves at the journey’s 
end. Borne onward by the rushing stream of 
narrative, we gave ourselves up to the pleasure 
of indulging in unhesitating admiration of the 
many brilliant scenes past which we were hur- 
ried. Picture after picture came and went in 
quick succession, all brilliant, all attractive. 
From the beginning to the end there was no 
repose : and we begin to suspect that when we 
are able, in a calmer mood, to view the whole 

icture together, the constant and dazzling 
light will appear excessive ; and we shall need, 
what a more perfect art would have supplied, 
intervals of rest,—rest which a more sedate 
and quiet narrative, would, from time to time, 
have afforded. The illustration here taken 
from the sister art of painting we believe accu- 
rate, and, for the moment, useful, because it 
gives our criticism a sort of palpable existence, 
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and will enable others at once to decide wheth- | 


er their feelings have been the same as our 
own. 

The epigrammatic style employed through- 
out the work appears to great advantage, and 
is, indeed, then perfectly appropriate, when in- 
dividuals are to be described, and their habits 
of thought and feeling, their moral and mental 
character, have to be brought vividly before 
the reader. In his delineation of the numer- 
ous actors in this vast drama*Mr. Macaulay 
shines with a steady, clear, and almost une- 
qualled lustre. His spirit is, however, well 
under control, and he is never unjust for the 
sake of his epigram.—Fraser’s Magazine. 


— 


Sir Thomas Mitchell has made successful 
experiments on a method of propelling through 
water by the screw, — which avoids the lateral 
resistance offered to all existing applications 
of the instrument; and left behind him in- 
structions for a patent—which is now com- 
plete. 
this construction—no less, we understand, than 
a performance of 500 miles a day for large 
steamers. The results are incalculable if this 
prove so. The sea will be no more an obsta- 
cle than the dry land. The wave will almost 
beat the rail. 


Sir Thomas expects great things from | 


Thirty days out to Sydney, | 


for instance, will bring that most remote of | 
our colonies, comparatively speaking, nearly | 
home.— We shall soon hear more of Sir | 
Thomas Mitchell’s instrument if it can ‘ put | 


a girdle round about the earth”? at any such 
rate of conjuring. 


INDURATION or STONE. —In connection with 
this subject, says the Builder, we have ex- 
amined specimens of soft sandstone from tke 
Calverley quarries, Tonbridge Wells, after 
being subjected to the indurating process prac- 
tised by Mr. Hutchison. The effect, accord- 
ing to the patentee, is not merely to indurate 
soft stone, but to render all kinds of stone, 
&c., impervious to atmospheric action, vermin, 
&¢.,—which qualities cannot be too highly 
estimated for hydraulic paving, building, deco- 
rative and monumental work. He professes 
to transform the Caen, Bath, and other stone, 
into materials invincible to destructive agents, 
to equal marble for beauty and durability,— 
and says for water-pipes, reservoirs, cisterns, 
mangers, troughs, sinks, &c., neither iron nor 
other material can equal the indurated stone 


for cheapness and strength. We need scarcely || 


say that time is the great test for such an 
invention. 


be 
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HUNGARY IN 1848. 


KOSSUTH AND JELLACHICH. 


(Concluded.) 


- 

Here commences in effect the open strug- 
gle between the government of Vienna, and 
the Hungarian Ministry. Let us be careful 
to observe the dates; for dates are of much 
importance when two parties mutually accuse 
each other of treason. The period of which 
we are tracing the principal events, may be 
thus divided :— 

1. From the sixteenth of March, the date 
of the revolution, to the fifth of July, the 
period when the diet was opened, and the 
Austrian government, shattered in its own 
capital, forced to retreat in upper Italy, and a 
fugitive at Inspruck, was compelled to loosen 
the reins, and to yield to all the demands of, 
the Hungarians. 

2. In the months of July and August re- 
sistance is organized at Vienna, and encour- 
agement, or at least toleration, is afforded to 
the opposition which the revolutionary meas- 
ures of the Hungarian ministry encounters. 
The two governments negotiate, but it is clear 
to both that a struggle is inevitable. 

3. In the beginning of September, hostile 
intentions are openly proclaimed ; both parties 
issue their manifestoes, and call upon their 
followers to take up arms. It is this point 
which we have reached, and we will now fol- 
low the progress of subsequent events. 

In the first week of September, Jellachich 
assumed the command of all the imperial 
troops assembled in the three provinces of 
Croatia and Slavonia. The Austrian Field- 
marshall Hrabowsky, under whose command 
they had stood, resigned them to him, with- 
out making a single objection. The Emperor 
refused to sanction the decree which author- 
ized the idea of paper money. The Hunga- 
rian assembly retorted by decreeing the pen- 
alty of death against all who should refuse to 
accept the new assignats. Some troops were 
collected upon the frontier of Croatia, and the 
minister of war, Mezzaros, took the command 
in person ; but these troops, consisting princi- 
pally of Slavonians and Germans, evinced a 
great repugnance to the civil war which they 
were to engage in. The second Transylva- 
nian regiment, composed of Wallachians, was 
brought by foreed marches as far as Szégédin, 
i but there refused to advance any further ; and 


Ei 


wheeling round, returned into its old encamp- | 


ment. 

About this time, on the tenth of September, 
the diet resolved to make an appeal to the 
Emperor himself. A deputation was appoint- 
ed, at the head of which stood the president 
of the chamber, Pazmandy, and was intro- 
duced into the imperial presence at Schön- 
brunn. The address which was made on this 
occasion is remarkable for the severity of its 
language: “Itis in the name of the fidel- 
ity which for centuries we have testified to- 
wards your ancestors, that we come before you 
this day, to demand the maintenance of the 
rights of the kingdom. Hungary was not 
annexed to your crown as a conquered prov- 
ince, but as a free nation, the privileges and 
the independence of which are guaranteed by 
the oath taken by your Majesty at your cor- 
onation. * * * The wishes of the peo- 
ple have been fulfilled, thanks to the laws 
passed by the diet; why are the rights of 
the nation menaced by an insurrection, the 
leaders of which proclaim aloud that they are 
fighting for the cause of your Majesty? 
While the blood of Hungary is flowing in 
Italy for the defence of the Austrian mon- 
archy, one party of her children has treach- 
erously risen against the other, and refuses 
the obedience due to the legal government of 
the country. Insurreetion is menacing our 
frontiers, and, while it professes to be engaged 
in the support of your authority, is attacking, 
in reality, the integrity of the empire, our an- 
cient, and our newly-acquired liberties! It is 
in the name of the people that we demand of 
your Majesty, that you will order the Hunga- 
rian regiments to obey unreservedly the Hun- 
garian ministry. We demand that Croatia 
shall be freed from military despotism, in or- 
der that she may be truly united to Hungary. 
We demand, finally, that your Majesty, disen- 
gacing yourself from the reäctionary counsels 
by which you are surrounded, shall give your 
immediate sanction to all the measures voted 
by the diet, and come to live at Pesth, in the 
midst of your people, where your royal pres- 
ence is necessary to save your country. Let 
your Majesty hasten; nameless misfortunes 
may result from the least delay.”’ 
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The tone of the speaker, and the general at- 
titude of the deputies did not permit the 
meaning of the last words to be equivocal. 
The Emperor contented himself with replying, 
that the bad state of his health would make it 
impossible for him to go to Pesth ; that as to the 
law for the issue of paper-money, the sanction 
of which was demanded, he would reconsider 
the subject, but that he was inclined to refuse 
it; and that with regard to Croatia he had al- 
ready addressed a manifesto to the Ban, for 
the purpose of producing an amicable arrange- 
ment. — 

The deputation, consisting of a hundred and 
sixty members, listened in silence to the Em- 


peror, and retired without uttering another 


word. ‘ Never,” said one of the deputies, 
** did a sovereign bid a more sad farewell to a 
great nation.” The deputies tore from their 
caps the mingled colors of Austria and Hun- 
gary, put in their place a red cockade, and 
hoisted a flag of the same color on the steam- 
boat which took them back to Pesth. In that 
city the irritation was extreme. ‘The revolu- 
tionary section of the government had not 
hitherto dared openly to proclaim a separation ; 
they wished to retain the name of the king, 
that they might, under its sanction, impose 
upon the nation the decisions which they had 
arrived at without his concurrence, and fre- 
quently against his interests and well known 
will. This semblence of respect gave author- 
ity in the eyes of the people to the proceed- 
ings of the diet, and preserved for them the 
support of the old majority. It was only on 
this condition that it consented to follow Kos- 
suth, seeking still to deceive itself, and not 
avowing that it was progressing towards a rev- 
olution, day by day more inevitable, against 
the constitutional king. 

The return of the deputies dispelled the 
fiction, under the shadow of which the pro- 
ceedings had hitherto been carried on. They 
had been badly received by the people of 
Vienna; at Pressburg, where the inhabitants 
were displeased to have lost the advantages 
which the sittings of the diet procured for 
them, gun-shots were fired at the red flag car- 
ried by their steamboat. It was now become 
necessary to tear aside the veil; either to re- 
turn within the bounds of legality, to renounce 
the revolutionary measures which necessarily 
led to a rupture, or to proclaim aloud the sep- 
aration. Would the old constitutional opposi- 
tion, belying its principles and the sentiments 
from which it derived its strength, abjure the 
the faith which it had sworn, and pronounce 
for Kossuth and the radical party against the 
constitutional king? The discussion was loud 
and stormy. Bathiany and Deak wished the 


assembly to have recourse once more to the 
mediation of the Palatine. Kossuth and 
Szémeré, the minister of the interior, protest- 
ed against the disavowal by the diet of the 
threats which they had uttered at Vienna. 
The most energetic measures, they said, must 
be voted without delay. 

In consequence of this division in the minis- 
try, the radical party, feeling sure of the de- 
votion of a majority in the assembly, suddenly 
resolved to place their resignation in the hands 
of the Palatine. They hoped that he would 
not dare to accept it, and that their power 
would be firmly established by this expedient. 
The Arch-duke Palatine deceived their expec- 
tations ; he accepted the resignations, and wrote 
to the assembly that he was prepared to take 
the management of affairs into his own hands. 
The radical party did not intend this result ; 
their adherents caused a violent tumult in the 
chamber, and treated the communication as 
unconstitutional, because it was not countersign- 
ed by all the responsible ministers. The for- 
mer ministers, with the exception of Bathiany, 
surrounded Kossuth, and entreated him to 
withdraw his resignation. A deputation was 
sent to express to the Palatine the wish of the 
assembly that the ministry should return to 
power. The Palatine did not conceal the 
just displeasure which he felt at the conduct 
which the assembly had pursued towards him. 
It was the first decided step which he had taken 
since the commencement of the crisis; he had 
remained passive in the midst of the storm 
which threatened his family and the country, 
in the hope that, if he did not compromise his 
popularity, the day would come when he would 
be able to act the part of mediator between 
Austria and Hungary, and serve as security to 
both parties. He had sought, until this day 
(September 15th), to gain time, and had con- 
tented himself with endeavoring to incline 
the balance in favor of the best, or rather least 
dangerous counsels ; and he had acted only as 
mediator between Hungary and Croatia, a 
character which had been assigned to him by 
an imperial decree, when the Arch-duke John 
was unable any longer to sustain it. He re- 
proached, therefore, the deputies with some de- 
gree of bitterness for the hostility which was 
evinced towards him, and declared, that if it 
was their intention to constrain his actions, he 
would quit Pesth and Hungary. A few days 
later, after having been to reconnoitre the 
advanced posts of the Croat army, the 
young Palatine did, in effect, take his depar- 
ture. It is said that in the Croat army he met 
the Arch-duke Frederick, and that the pre- 
sence of his young cousin permitted him no 
longer to remain in doubt respecting the wishes 
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of the Emperor, and the impossibility of. the 
part which he had hoped to sustain. At 
Vienna he resigned his oflice, and then retired 
to his private domains in Moravia. 

It was not only the reply of the Emperor 
to the Hungarian deputation which provoked 
this crisis. At the same moment, (September 
11th), the Croat troops, with the Ban at 
their head, were crossing that river, the 
Drave, on the banks of which Bathiany had 
said to Jellachich that they should meet. 
The army advanced without experieneing any 
opposition. It halted before the fortress of 
Ksseg, the commander of which displayed the 
imperial standard, and said that he was there, 
not for the Hungarian government, but for 
the Emperor of Austria, and the Croat army 
passed on. It was preceded by the following 
proclamation, which was issued by the Ban :— 


“To the Hungarian Nation ; 


‘In setting my foot in this country, to 
which I am attached by the most lively sym- 
pathy, I take God for witness, that I do not 
resort to this measure, without having ex- 
hausted all the means of conciliation. I do 
it, compelled by the plots of a faction, of 
which the Hungarian ministry is only the le- 
gal instrument, and which, in the pursuit of its 
criminal projects, seeks to degrade the royal 
majesty, and to destroy the sacred alliance 
which binds Hungary and the united king- 
doms to their king and their constitution. 

“It is vain to apply the name of revolt or 
of treason to a step which is prompted only by 
a pure love of my country, and by fidelity to 
my king. Do not fear, however, that I wish 
to retract any of the concessions, any of the 
privileges which have recently been assured 
to the Hungarian nation by the royal word. 
All that has been done legally shall be pre- 
served. It is not an enemy who invades 
the plains of Hungary; it is a friend who 
comes to succor the legal subjects of a consti- 
tutional king. They will extend to me the 
fraternal hand, and, with the help of God, we 

| will together free the country from an incapa- 
ble, odious, and rebellious government.” 


It will be seen that, without omitting the 
national quarrel and the old grievances, the 
Ban of Croatia no longer speaks as the mere 
chief of an insurgent province or of an allied 
kingdom, claiming with armed hand its just 
rights, but that he utters also,—he utters 
chiefly,—the language of the Emperor’s lieu- 
tenant, recalling nations to the loyalty which 
they owe to their sovereign. He proclaims 
liberty for all the different nations, equality 


for all the various races, but only under the 
revered authority of the Emperor, the father, 
as he elsewhere calls him, of his country. 
The approach of the Croat army had only 
increased the ardor of the revolutionary party 
at Pesth, and destroyed the last chance of the 
moderates. Count Bathiany, the president of 
the previous ministry, was then seeking to 
form a new one, from which Kossuth and the 
minister of the interior, Szémeré should be 
excluded. ‘They were to be replaced by mem- 
bers of the old liberal opposition, now con- 
sidered conservatives. Deak was to continue 
minister of justice, the brilliant poet and ora- 
tor Eotoös, of public worship, and Count 
Alexander Erdödy was to represent the cham- 
ber of magnates, and give confidence to the 
friends of order. This ministry was on the 
point of being organized, when it was broken 
up by the reaction caused by the advance of 
Jellachich and a new refusal which the diet 
experienced at Vienna. ‘This latter was even 
more serious than the previous one had been, 
for it came from the Austrian national assem- 
bly. The fact is important, and must be ex- 
plained. On the 17th of September the diet had 
decreed that a deputation of twenty-five mem- 
bers should proceed to Vienna, and place it- 
self in direct communication with the national 
assembly. ‘They were to denounce the trea- 
son of the central government, and to demand 
assistance from the representatives of the em- 
pire against the Croats. In this deputation 
were included all those who in former times 
had figured as political conspirators, and it 
was headed by Vessélény, the old agitator of 
Hungary, now blind, feeble, and bowed down 


by age. The assembly of Vienna deliberated, . 


however, not what reply should be given to 
the deputation, but on the preliminary ques- 
tion, whether it should be admitted, and suf- 
fered to make known the object for which it 
came. The assembly decided, by a majority 
of 186 against 108, not to admit the deputa- 
tion. The Hungarian dict resented this insult, 
and in its exasperation threw itself into the 
arms of Kossuth, and conferred upon him un- 
limited powers. He shared his dictatorship 
with his old colleague Szémeré, and selected 
six radical deputies to form a council of state. 
It is remarkable that the word republic was 
never mentioned; every thing was done in 
the name of the king, though it may readily 
be imagined that the royal sanction was not 
sought. 

The new government immediately adopted 
vigorous measures for the defence of the capi- 
tal ; all the troops in the neighborhood were 
collected, and national guards presented them- 
selves on every side. They were sent out 
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under the command of the two brothers 
Huniady to encounter Jellachich. Kossuth, 
in the mean while, in one of those burning ad- 


| dresses which have such a powerful influence 


upon the energetic patriotism of every Hun- 
garian assembly, electrified the chamber by 
calling upon the deputies to follow him to the 
ramparts, and to work, spade in hand, upon 
the fortifications of the city, to tear up the 
pavements and to erect barricades, while the 
women should be preparing pitch and boiling 
oil, to pour from the tops of the houses upon 
the enemy. 

It was clearly no longer against the Ban 
alone that the government of Pesth was about 
to contend. The Austrian government, en- 
couraged by the rapid march of Jellachich and 
by the disapprobation which the last attempt 
of the Hungarians had excited in the national 
assembly, determined to act with vigor, and 
was the first to throw aside the mutual falsehoods 
which had been exchanged during the last six 
months. An extraordinary commissioner was 
appointed, who was to hold in his own hands 
unlimited powers, and the Emperor, as King 
of Hungary, thus addressed his people: — “I 
have seen the desolation of my faithful subjects 


| in Hungary, and I am determined to apply a 
| remedy. I will restore peace to the country, 


and will reéstablish, together with the rights 
of my crown, tranquillity and liberty for all. 


| For this purpose, and during the absence of 


the Palatine of the kingdom, I have invested 
with unlimited powers Field-marshall Count 


| Lamberg, and have confided to him the su- 
| preme command of all the troops which are 
| now in Hungary,” 


Count Lamberg approached Pesth on the 
29th of September. The radicals had de- 
termined openly and forcibly to oppose the 
Emperor’s decree, and prepared to intercept 
the commissioner. During the night scythes 
and pitch-forks had been distributed among 
the peasants who had been brought in from the 
neighborhood. Pesth is situated on the right 
bank of the Danube, and is united by a bridge 
of boats to Buda, the ancient residence of the 
Turkish pashas. Lamberg had first visited the 
commander of the fortress at Buda, and was 
proceeding without escort,—for he did not 
seem to comprehend the danger of his mission, 
—across the bridge, when he was stopped by 
a body of men armed with scythes, dragged 
from the carriage, and barbarously murdered. 
They then stripped the clothes from his body, 
fastened a cord round the feet and dragged it 
through the streets of Pesth; others dipped 


| their hands in his blood, which was shed upon 


the bridge, and dyed with it the flag which 


| they carried. 


Thus the war commenced with an assassina- 
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tion, worthy prologue to a conflict in which will | 


be found united all the horrors that may be 


expected to arise from the hatred of races, the | 
fury of serfs but recently enfranchised, religi- | 


ous and political fanaticism, and the ferocity 
of half-barbarous nations. 

Indignation was loudly manifested at Vien- 
na, and it was judged necessary to make an 
open declaration which might strike terror into 
the enemy. The following manifesto appeared 
on the third of October, simultaneously with 
one appointing Count Adam de Recsey presi- 
dent of the Hungarian ministry:—  . 

“We, Ferdinand, Emperor and constitu- 
tional King, &e. &e. To our great grief and 
indignation, the Hungarian diet has suffered 
itself to be driven to illegal acts by Louis 
Kossuth and his partisans. It has even car- 
ried into effect several decrees contrary to our 
royal will, and has recently passed a resolution 
against our plenipotentiary, Count Lamberg, 
before he could present his credentials ; a re- 
solution, in consequence of which he was at- 
tacked and assassinated by a savage band of 
murderers. 

‘ Under these circumstances it is our duty to 
issue the following decrees. 

‘1. The diet is dissolved. Its sittings will 
henceforth be suspended. 

2. All the resolutions passed by the diet, 
which have not been sanctioned by us, are null 
and void. 

‘8. All the troops and forces of Hungary, as 
well as those of Transylvania, will obey the com- 
mand of the Ban of Croatia, Slavonia and Dal- 
matia, the Field-marshall Baron of Jellachich. 

‘4, Until the restoration of peace martial 
law is proclaimed in Hungary. 

‘5. The Ban Jellachich is named his ma- 
jesty’s commissioner-general, with unlimited 
powers for the whole of Hungary. All the civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical authorities have to 
render to him the same obedience as they would 
to ourselves. 

‘ We charge our commissioner especially 
to proceed with all the severity of the law 
against the murderers of Count Lamberg. 

‘“ As soon as the unity of the empire shall 


‘be reéstablished, as soon as each nation shall 


have gained its rights, and the mutual relations 
of all the countries united under our crown 
shall be established upon a strong and sure 
foundation, the power of the laws shall be re- 
stored by the representatives of all the con- 
stituting portions of the empire.” 


The diet responded to this manifesto by de- 
claring itself a national assembly. It has es- 
tablished itself in permanence ; it has appoint- 
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ed under Kossuth a committee of public safety, 
and, every other feeling having subsided in 
this warlike nation on the approach of danger 
to the country, the whole country has taken 
up arms against the enemy. 

Jellachich is still a young man; he has a 
quick and martial eye, with thick brows, and 
the animated but somewhat restless expression 
of the Slavonie race. The firmness of his 
mind is immovable, and he believes that he is 
accomplishing a sacred mission. Letters inter- 
cepted by the Hungarians, prove that, at the 
commencement of the enterprise, the Emperor 
rather disapproved of it. To all the imperial 


remonstrances Jellachich replied with a re-| 
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Every body, on the 25th of August, 
184 —, 
Ganese, the elephant-headed deity, in his hand, 
for it was the great festival of the ‘“ Ganese 
chatworthee.”’” The poorer folks danced about 
little plaster images, adorned with necklaces 
and ear-jewels of red and green pigment; 
others paraded effigies of wood, with no spec- 
ulation in the eyes that so of tale did glare 
withal ; while some extolled the merits of a 
god of cloth, a ‘ guy,” stuffed very hard, and 
clad in blue, while all the snippings of a tail- 
or’s cutting-room seemed to have been put in 
requisition for his ears and trunk. Some idols 
were of stone, curiously carved: the material 
differed with the rank of the worshipper ; but 
he would have been thought a luckless house- 
holder indeed, who did not to-day refresh the 
Lares of his hearth, and anoint a new Ganese, 
fated to a watery grave when the sun sank 
upon the western wave. Among the rich, 
these idols were costly, but I had not an oppor- 
tunity of secing more of them than in divers 
peeps, obtained by torchlight, through the open 
doors of the richly-gilded palankeens, which 
bore these objects of a nation’s worship to the 
sea. Several of these palkees I passed in the 
great bazaar, when returning from our evening 
drive. The interiors were hung with wreaths 
and festoons of chumpa and mogree blossoms, 
and were decorated with gold, jewels, and 
rich brocade, while, supported by cushions, sat 
the Hindoo god of wisdom, the great Gunput- 
tee, whose early accident, as related in the 
Purans, so mortifyingly furnished him with 
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was to be seen with an image of | keens flashed torches, throwing their red glare | 


spectful firmness: ‘ire, I demand your 
Majesty’s pardon, but I wish to save the em- 
ire. Others may live, if they please, when 
it has fallen ; but I will not live.” There is | 
in these words a tranquil and devoted obstina- 
cy, which tells of the neighborhood and the 
fatalism of the Hast. It isa remarkable cir- 
cumstance, and one which, at the moment 
when a war of races is about to commence, 
ought to call for serious reflection on the part 
of the old European nations, that the three 
men of Austria, at the present moment; Win- 
dischgrätz, Radetzky, and Jellachich, all be- 
long to the Slavonic race. | 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 


the elephant’s proboscis. Around the palan- 
upon the jewelled head of the deity, while 
tomtoms in advance, and shrill pipes from the 
rear, added to the noise and discord. Horse- 
men and footmen, Brahmins, and the wealthy 
of the island, attended these processions, and 
ere the stars shone forth, thousands of elephant- 
headed gods were consigned to the deep 
waters. 

The great procession connected with this 
festival is to be seen at Baroda, where the 
Guicowar, as its Hindoo patron, makes the 
most of it. . Wisdom, one would think, was 
supreme in the dominion of his highness, if 
we might judge of it by the distinctions with 
which it is annually treated, did not facts 
assure us of the contrary ; however, not onl 
does Ganese ride forth on this his féte day, in 
the finest of all fine palankeens, but the 
prince attends him; and not only the prince, 
(who, like the pope, might afford to appear 
humble one day in the year, for the sake of 
his creed,) but the British Resident is there, 
too, with the sepoys of a British army, and 
the national music of Eingland, with elephants, 
and trumpets, and banners, and a shouting 
multitude; and all to do honor to an idol 
of wood or stone ! 

We cannot tell how long respect for the 
prejudices of the Guicowar may command this 
consideration at our hands. Some admirable 
papers, written by a missionary at Baroda, 
have already appeared on the subject, which 
well deserve attention ; for, independently of 
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the grief and pain such duty must cause to 
| many European officers, called upon to com- 
mand this guard of honor to a Hindoo deity, 
it is quite certain that Hindoos, when they 
| witness these marks (as they consider them, ) 
of homage and respect, believe that we do ab- 
solutely respect the: objects of the ceremony, 
and that our rule in India is, somehow or 
other, a permitted one, on the part of their 
gods, whose supremacy we are obliged, for our 

own security’s sake, to acknowledge by such 
| public demonstrations of respect. I have been 
told by intelligent natives that it is really mat- 
ter of popular opinion, that it is not the prince, 
but the deity we so honor; that it is nota 
courteous form by which we seek to keep or- 
der, but a voluntary act of absolute homage ; 
and, if this is indeed so, the fact deserves at- 
tention. Natives have frequently told me, 
with regard to the Mohurrum Hooli, and other 
similar observances, that if European officers 
did not attend processions and natches, the se- 
poys and natives generally would care much 
less about them, and not be encouraged to 
| spend the large sums they now do, on dancing 
women, lights, and decorations. The sepoys 
are flattered at the presence of their superiors, 
and set greater value on the occasions which 
seem to interest them. I confess I had never 
viewed the matter in this light, but bad ever 
considered the accepting such inviations as 
mere acts of courtesy, necessary #0 encourage 
and keep up good feeling between the native 
subordinates and their European superiors ; 
but the assurances I bave/since received on 
the matter, from sound authority, place these 
concessions in a very different and very impor- 
tant point of view: , 

The month Shrawun requires the celebra- 
tion of more festivals than any of the rest of 
the Hindoo year, and consequently the priest- 
ly class are ja full feather. The meer’s house 
being situated between two great bazaars, and 
on the kigh road from two important temples, 
that of Juggernath Sunkersett and that on 
Malabar Hill, fakirs pass by, and are seen 
about it, at all hours and in all varieties. The 
earliest abroad I observed to be a man who, 
at five every morning, was so freshly smeared 
with wood ashes, that the only dark portions 
of his body were the pupils of his wily, malig- 
nant-looking eyes ; he wore a high crown, like 
the cap of Osiris, of peacocks’ feathers, and a 
tiger’s skin over his shoulders ; he carried a 
dish and staff, and, I suspect, creates an im- 

ression advantageous to his own interests. 
This worthy is generally followed by a man 
carrying a child, frightfully crippled, in a bas- 
ket slung by a bamboo over his shoulder ; the 
man wears ochre-colored garments, and the 
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child roars out something or other in praise of 
Mahdeo which neither he nor any one else can 
understand. Then comes an old fakir, drag- 
ged along by a coolie in a little cart, covered 
with brickdust-looking cloth, and rests from 
place to place, until they have made the 
tour of every temple in the “ quartier,” and 
the wise man’s scrip is full; and there are 
scores of others smeared with white dust, and 
laden with heavy beads ; all scowling and ma- 
lignant beings, intent on the robbery of their 
fellow-mén. 

It was but a few days before the festival, as 
I was riding up from Tardeo to the Sunker- 
sett temple, that I saw a Strange creature on 
the road, who I imagined might be one of the 
huge monkeys from Guzzerat, which the Brah- 
mins delight in petting, in honor of their god 
Huniman ; and I fancied the creature might 
have wandered beyond the precincts of the 
temple, to look about him a little and get an 
appetite for fresh mangoes and his morning 
rice. Having no sympathy with Huniman’s 
votaries in this particular taste for the long- 
armed Guzzeratees, I was about to turn my 
horse along a by-path, when I remarked that 
several of the fruit people, toddy sellers, and 
others, on their way to the bazaar, salaamed to 
this creature and made way for it. Now, real- 
ly, even to the monkey who boards at a tem- 
ple, I thought this was going too far ; and thus 
having my suspicions roused by it, I rode for- 
wards, and soon saw that it was a poor crea- 
ture who, in penitential mood, and to gain 
credit for a work of merit, was absolutely hop- 
ping his way, in the posture of a frog, to 
every temple of renown in western India! He 
looked old and emaciated, as one who really 
to the letter performed his vow, and did so, 
moreover, from a sincere belief both in its ne- 
cessity and in its value. 

A few days after this, I saw another man 
near the same temple, stretched upon the 
ground, who was measuring his length towards 
Nassik ; but 1 had my doubts of him, for he 
was of stalwart frame, and looked amazingly 
as if he got up and walked sturdily along un- 
der the shelter of the jungles, when no one 
was on his path; for he was a healthy, muscu- 
lar looking rogue, whose motives I suspected 
to be none of the purest. I asked the Brah- 
min, Nana Narain, about them both, and he 
first shook his head, and then nodded it, with a 
very incredulous air; and when I asked him 
if he thought them sincere, he said, ‘‘ Oh no! 
—they did these foolish things for what they 
could get! There were not so many as there 
used to be, for people did not encourage them 
now.” He said the few now here went, in 


| consequence of its being Shrawun, to the Mah. 
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deo and Sivaite temples, because, as some 
| part of it was a great fast, such penances were 
| more likely to be a good means of collecting 
alms. In the Bharut and Ramayan, Mahratta 
plays, that were performed here at the Dewalli 
sometimes, these people were often introduced 
“to make laughter.”” They called themselves 
Sanyassis, but they were generally only beg- 
gars. People sometimes educated their child- 
ren, he said, to this sort of life, as a trade, and 
taught them “ very curious things,” by which 
they better imposed upon the people; such as 
remaining for days without food and water, 
charming snakes, and seeming to wound them- 
selves with daggers, but it was ‘‘ all nonsense.”’ 
| Now, albeit Nana Narain was a strict Brah- 
min, and, as such, his criticism on devoteeism 
was valuable, yet I had seen men, Sanyassis, 
near Girnar, and in other of the jungles of 
Western India, leading the lives of anchorites, 
and certainly without other inducement than 
they derived from the approval of their con- 
sciences. I mentioned these, and Nana Narain 
allowed their existence. It was, he said, a 
part of Hindooism, and in old times was ex- 
tensively practised, but not in these days; the 
examples were now very rare; and the imita- 
tions (part of modern corruption,) that were 
generally to be met with, deserved punishment, 
rather than encouragement, because it brought 
inte sddicule that which was really, and origin- 
ally, good. It seems, that in old times, when 
a man determined on a life of holiness, he was 
required to pass through four stages of initia- 
tion. At eight years of age, he was invested 
with the Brahminical cord, the first state ; in 
the second, he studied the attributes of the 
deities, and that control of the universe their 
| powers had created ; in the third stage, he mar- 
| ried, became a householder, studied the social 
virtues, and lived as a man of the world. In 
the fourth, the devotees became Sanyassi, 
“holy ;’’—they retired to the jungles, and de- 
voted their lives to meditation; they were 
compelled to shave their heads, they were for- 
-bidden to live in houses; they dared neither 
to possess, nor to use money ; Alk, as an arti- 
cle of raiment, was forbidden them; and if 
wearing garments at all, such were directed to 
be of flax, cotton being forbidden. It is right 
that a man should be educated, to become 
eventually a Sanyassi, and pass blameless 
through his stages of initiation ; but occasion- 
ally, when the fear of death falls upon a rich 
man, he gives all his goods in charity, through 
the agency of Brahmins, and, with certain 
ceremonies, is made a Sanyassi, which of 
course is supposed to secure for him every de- 
scription of blessing that the Hindoos believe 
can attend the transition states after death. 


An instance of this kind occurred but a 
few months ago at Nassik :* A man of enor 
mous wealth, having eaten a great many water- 
melons, believed himself seized with spasmodic 


cholera, and at the point, as he thought, of | 


finding himself either a dog or a rajah, as the 
case might be; and, being anxious to ensure 


the latter result, he called the Brahmins, and | 


making over to the great temple the whole of 
his enormous wealth, the cerémonies were per- 


formed, and the dying man admitted to the | 


benefits of Sanyassi-ship, as completely as if, 


instead of making and hoarding money all his | 


life, he had, from the tender age of eight years, 
been employed in works of charity. Strange 
to say, however, notwithstanding that pots of 
milk had been placed about the room, grains 
of rice strown under the charpoy, strings of 
leaves placed over his head, and I do n’t know 
how many little images of Devi brought in 
and smeared with oil in the sick man’s cham- 
ber, before he thought of becoming Sanyassi, 
and without any effect whatever, the moment 
his worldly goods were willed away to that 
great temple with the huge silver bells, by the 
side of the Holy Gunga, Nature began the 
work of a hakeem, and the man was cured! 
In four-and-twenty hours he was as well as the 
fattest, Brahmin in Nassik ; but. he was a San- 
yassi hotwithstanding. He had not one pice 
in the world, wherewith to go forth and buy a 
handful of parched grain; nor dared he beg, 
for this also 1 forbidden ; so, after some strug- 
gles, he took a staff and a platter, and went 
forth ; what the liberal gave him, that he ate. 
He dared not return to his house, but lay on 
the road-side, and as he did so, perhaps, 
thanked Nature little enough for her interfer- 
ence ; for to pass away under cholera into a 
condition of rajahship, must be pleasanter to 
the imagination than tq endure the reality of a 
Sanyassi, malgré lui, after the manner of the 
victim at Nassik. How the Brahmins must 
have chuckled as they noted him with his 


staff and platter, day by day,—they passing 


by, in fine linen, to the great temple,—where 

they had divided the spoil ! | 
Altogether, they are a dreadful set of peo- 

ple, the Brahmins of Nassik. The place itself 


is considered as the Benares of western India, | 


and the people persist in calling the river Go- 
davery the Gunga; and when full it is very 
beautiful in its several windings; and the. 
temples that crowd its banks are handsome 
and picturesque ; and the groups of pilgrims 
and devotees attract attention, who so zealously 
perform their ablutions in the sacred stream ; 
while here and there we see the procession of 
a native prince, his elephants and horsemen, 
or a carrier of the sacred water, with his ves- 
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sels covered with crimson cloth and circled 
with silver bells; or we have a string of bul- 
locks laden with bags of human bones, to be 
deposited here by those who cannot afford a 
‚Journey to Benares ; — and the scene is strange, 
and full of interest; but, as we stand gazing 
thereon, and feeling that here, indeed, we are 
in the stronghold of the-corruptest Brahmin- 
ism, a priest from the great temple passes by ; 
—a troop of truculent-looking sepoys follow 
‘him, with swords, and cloths as shields wrap- 


| ped round their left hands; and the Brahmin 
| himself, though he deigns not to lift his eyes, 


scowls horribly on the ground, and, at the mo- 
ment that he passes, lifts his hand, and holds 


| his left ear between his finger and thumb, to 
save him from the Evil Eye, as the shadow of 


S2e- 


a Feringee may chance to fall on him. 


| ing this, the sepoys scowl also, and hold their 


ears, evidently longing, however, to use their 
swords instead ; and you feel it is so, and are 
relieved when they have passed. We are sure 
that Brahmin whom we have in our mind’s eye, 
as we now write of his class, is at least a true 
disciple of the Dhurma Subbha!— he will 
never yield to innovation ;—Ae will never 
spare a widow, nor save a Rajpoot girl, nor 


| forbid an aged father to bury himself alive! 
| Not he!—the Purans are all in all to him, 


and he will insist upon them to the last. The 
city swarms with missionaries, some able, all 
zealous, but they will do no good with him! 
Bigotry and ignorance go hand in hand in this 
case: ‘*’tis not that the man is rich in argu- 
ment, but that he is poor in knowledge ;”’ ig- 


| norant of every thing, he doubts nothing ; — 


he asks not of the truth that isin him, but his 
self-sufficiency convinces him that error is 
everywhere else ; and whether it be so or not, 
never gives his mind a moment’s trouble on 
the matter, but rests as he is, satisfied with the 
blind homage of his hood-winked people. 

It was on a fine July evening, while walking 
on the Valade, a good raised road which saves 
the ““ flats” of Bombay from the farther en- 


| eroachments of the sea, and leads by ways of 


pleasantness to the pretty woods of Mahim, 
that I suddenly perceived one who has been 


| rather lionized of late in Bombay, the Persian 
| prince, Aga Mohamed, with his brother and 
| some portion of his retinue. 
| as princes should be, of a rather portly pres- 
| ence, with beard and moustache equally luxu- 


The prince was, 


| riant in growth, black and silk-like ; his cos- 


tume consisted of a chintz body-coat girded 
with a cashmere cummerbund, red satin trow- 


| sers, and one of the tallest lamb’s-skin caps, 


probably, ever brought from Bokhara. His 
highness bestrode what seemed but a sorry 
nag, unless, indeed, like many such apparently 
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pitiable looking animals in the East, unseen 
qualities rendered him a very Bucephalus to 
the modern hero he had the honor to bear. 
However this may have been, the starved ap- 
pearance of the nag was amply compensated 
by the pomp, pride, and circumstance that 
brought up the rear. There, at a foot’s pace, 
advanced a bright yellow chariot, swinging 
backwards and forwards, as if it assented fully 
to all that was going on; the horses were 
sleek, and yet they bit each other from time to 
time, shaking the chariot yet more into the 
affirmative, not from hunger, but for pastime ; 
while on the box sat one attired in gamboge 
colored silk, well contrasting with the crimson 
bag depending from his cap, who roared out 
verses from Hafiz for the recreation of his mas- 
ter, pausing at the conclusion of each stanza, 
and then, as if in a refrain, giving us the titles 
and dignities of the prince and the royal house 
of Persia. 

This cortege was altogether Persian. And 
this expression is sufficient to convey to the 
minds of all acquainted with that country and 
its people, the extreme of absurdity, combined 
with the most preposterous effects of self-com- 
placeney and conceit. Mr. Morier knew the 


Persian character well ; and although English | 


readers may fancy his sketches overdrawn, 
those acquainted with the East, acknowledge 
their admirable truth, and know how impos- 
sible it is for any writer to exaggerate the pe- 
culiar absurdity that results from the Persian 
amour propre. Aga Khan, however, though 
doubtless strongly resembling the rest of his 
countrymen, is a notable person, and some 
partieulars in his history deserve remark. His 
family are of those who, as Kojas, pretend to 
the honor of direet descent from the prophet. 
Now, the king of Persia seems to have not 
been quite decided as to which party deserved 
his protection ; for, at one period, he persecuted 
these claimants to relationship with Mahomet, 
and afterwards seems to have thought them 
good, truth-telling, honorable men enough. 


Sectarian feeling was not, however, confined to’ 


the ruler, but the people of Kurnean in their 
zeal murdered the father of Aga Khan, and 
showed decided intentions of exterminating the 


family, on which the king called the young aga’ 


to court. Now, ‘‘ hoping to have the pleasure 
of seeing you,’ in an eastern durbar, is an 


invitation often equivalent to the mandate of 


““ come to the slaughter,’ as the beys found it, 
when bidden to the marriage by Mahomet Ali ; 
and Aga Khan, painfully conscious of this 
fact, very naturally and properly hesitated in 
accepting the invitation; on which the king 
sent a khelat, his seal, as an assurance of pro- 
tection, and a message explanatory of his ten- 
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lets; on receiving which, the aga stood on 
the edge of the royal carpet of promotion, and 
was elected Viceroy of Kerbela. After a 
while, “it came to pass”? that Aga Mohamed 
found favor in the sight of the king, and he 
said, ‘ Behold, I give you my daughter in 
marriage ; Iam an earthly sovereign, but I 
rejoice in giving my child to one who will find 
favor for her with the king of heaven.” 

The khan, thus honored, both in temporal 
and spiritual things, returned to his province ; 
but disputes still arising, as the result of a 
kingdom being divided against itself, the khan 
with his followers, in considerable force, went 
to Caubul, and when the war broke out, did us 
good service. He then came to Sindh, pur- 
posing settlement there, under British protec- 
tion; but on its appearing that the Sindhians 
also held opinions on doctrinal points of the 
Koran that might render disputes very com- 
mon between their Syuds and the Koja settlers, 
Aga Khan was requested to disband his fol- 
lowers and establish himself at Calcutta. The 
city of palaces, however, had no charms for 
him, and the prince came to Bombay, hoping 
eventually to return to Persia, and now seeks 
that which he is unlikely to obtain; viz., a 
guarantee for protection from our government 
to the Persian court. His followers have re- 
turned to their lands, but the khan still enjoys 
a very tolerable provision from the devoted 
attachment of his sect. 

Aga Khan affects some knowledge of the 
black arts, mutters incantations, casts nativities, 
pretends to second sight, and is strong in many 
forms of astrology and divination. He fore- 
told, the people say, that the rain would fall 
this year, exactly at three o’clock by the ca- 
thedral church, on the 7th of June; and of 
course it did so. Then the governor was to 
pay him a visit of ceremony at the aga’s house, 
in Rampart Row, and a large assembly were 
collected ;_but the aga at the time appointed 
came among them, in his ordinary dress, and 
said, ‘The Governor will not come: I have 
consulted the stars ; they are unpropitious ; he 
isill;’ and an hour after this, it is said, a 
trooper galloped up with an aid-de-camp’s 
note to this purpose, and the people dispersed, 
every one to his house, pondering on the wis- 

dom of the aga. 
|| Ladies seldom accompany their husbands on 
journeys in the East, and the king’s daughter 
remains at Kerbela; but, as the aga has for- 
tunately found favor in the sight of two other 
wives who here bask in his smiles, his hearth 
is not rendered wholly desolate by the etiquette 
of society. 

After passing the khan and his ‘‘ chorus,” 
we strolled on to a celebrated Mohammedan 
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tomb, erected on a pleasant breezy hillock || 
overlooking the sea, and connected with a || 
smaller one, which, when the tide is full, 
seems floating on the waves. Both these 
places are objects of pilgrimage, as much by 
the Hindoos as the Moslems, though the first |} 
have no excuse for making it so, but the love | 
of holidays, of wearing fresh attire, chatting, | 
walking, and placing the Kushka (mark on | 
the forehead) more carefully than usual. The | 
tomb at the end of the Valade looked like a | 
bungalow, but on clambering over the rocks to 4} 
gain it, we found that it had but two small || 
doors, and those firmly closed, with not even 
a loop-hole whereby to satisfy curiosity ; so 
that it might have been empty for what we ] 
knew, a mere falsehood of brick, and the Peer, | 
headstone, coverlet and all, at Mecca, or Ker- 
bela, or heaven knows where, among the thou- 
sand mausoleums that no doubt bear his name. 
It was a most unsatisfactory place altogether ; 
and coming down, wondering at our own folly 
in having gone up, we meta fellow with a | 
water-vessel on his head, and to try his faith 
in the unseen, we inquired ‘ whose tomb that 
was ?’’ on which he grinned from.ear to ear, 
as if we had said a marvellous witty thing that 
pleased him, and then with little respect of 
persons roared out, as if training himself with 
pebbles in his mouth to be a second Demos- 
thenes, ‘‘ Peer Munjanee, of course, and his 
sister lies there, buried in the sea.” 

On my return to the meer’s in the evening, 
I found the servant of Abdullah, the Arab 
horse merchant, waiting to offer himself as a 
purchaser of my pony ‘ Ubluck,” (or the 
Piebald,) a strong serviceable native-bred an- | 
imal, but lately displaying a will of his own, 
and carrying it out with some success. The 
creature ever reminded me of the reis, or cap- 
tain of my boat, in going to Thebes, who as- 
cended the river by a series of right angles, 
that he might dance, and sing, and pipe on a 
few inches of bulrush, at each village on either. 
side ; and when threatened with a Turkish 
governor’s wrath, my dragoman remarked, 
“Oh! suppose we beat him thousand times; 
or, if you please, suppose we hang him, he 
never go Straight.” Of this character was 
the determined obstinacy of Ubluck ; he did 
not, it is true, dance at villages, but he loved 
feasting at home, and would ever seek to re- || 
turn thither, after the first canter that he con- 
sidered necessary to stimulate appetite, and 
that by the most ingenious devices. My 
groom had priced the creature at ten pounds ; 
but, to my arhusement, Abdullah’s man pro- 
posed payment in kind, or that I should re- 
ceive as an equivalent, one hundred rupees’ 
worth of balzarine dresses, all of the same pat- 
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tern, that be had received from Calcutta, and 
now brought on the head of a coolie. The 
gross of green spectacles that so distressed the 
Primrose family was mere bagatelle to this; 


|| and the disappointment of the jockey commis 
|| voyageur, when he discovered how powerless 


was the effect of some thirty-five white balza- 


| rines with lilac stripes, was at its height when 


Govind Rao, my groom, confided to his ear 


|| both my refusal, and mirth at the proposition. 


Meer Acbar left us to return to Baroda, he 


| having command of a body of his highness the 


Guicowar’s horse. I was sorry to lose his so- 
ciety, for he wiled away many evening hours 


| with his descriptions of the court amusements 
| at Baroda, the elephant and buffalo fights, the 
| exhibitions of trained birds, the dramatic per- 
| formances, and various recreations of a similar 


nature that the Guicowar delights in; for his 
highness is a very unenlightened personage, 
and between priests and players, prayers and 


| puppets, birds and bigotry, passes his time. 
| Meer Acbar had been a pleasant shopping com- 


panion also; he delighted in seeking for arti- 
cles of all descriptions, from leaden pipes for 


|| his shower-bath, to artificial flowers for his wife ; 
| and he was a most shrewd man of business too, 


always amiable, always liberal, but with the 
most calculating head I ever knew. No na- 
tive trader ever succeeded in winning Meer 
Achar to pay as a prince for his possessions ; 
whether it were a matter of pence or of lacs, 
it would be the same thing; the meer paid the 
absolute and intrinsic value of all he purchased, 


| and he would, if necessary, pass hours and 


days in deciding this. Every morning, when 
he returned from the fort, his carriage was la- 


| den with bijouterie and articles of fantasie of 


all kinds, French, Chinese, English, Persian, 
and these all were packed up in huge chests 
by Ramjeo, to prepare them for their introduc- 
tion to the meer’s harem at Baroda, where, in 
a few days, they were probably destroyed or 
rendered useless, by fair, but untutored hands. 

The porch was crowded to witness the de- 
parture of the meer, and all the people raised 


their voices to repeat his titles and wish him 


abounding fortune. Among the servants, the 
gay little barber stood prominently forth ; the 
meer had just placed largess in his hand, and 


the eyes of the happy Figaro moved, in rapid 


glances, from the meer to heaven, then to the 
five rupees, and then to the meer again ;—he 
was intoxicated with gratitude, that little bar- 
ber! 
The meer thus drove forth, amid the shouts 
for good luck that rent the air, but the hakeem, 
old Budroodeen, still rolled his eyes rather 
impatiently at the late delay, for he had con- 
sulted his books, and had told the meer that 


this day and this hour were propitious ; where- 
fore good luck must follow. Everything 
seemed strangely quiet when the meer had 
gone. The moonshee took to his books, the 
delall to his slumbers, Hubbeeb the Beloved 
to oiling and dressing his moustache, and the 
young peon to sitting still and making hideous 
faces, as was his wont, while Ramjeo, divest- 
ing himself of his embroidered ankrika and 
gold and crimson turban, began to walk loiter- | 
ingly about in damp places, occasionally ex- 
perimentalizing on the perfume to be found in 
weeds, and mounted on a pair of wooden clogs, 
which, for appearauce sake, were studded un- 
der the sole of the foot with the heads of large 
brass nails, so that peripatetics with him bore 
a strong affinity to a fakir’s penance. How- 
ever, what will not most of us suffer for fash- 
ion’s sake ? and it being the fashion to walk 
barefooted on the heads of nails, Ramjeo did 
so calmly.—Sharpe’s London Magazine. 


A FroatiNa Raıwroan.—Our railways 
have been laid in cuttings and on embank- 
ments, through tunnels and over viaducts; 
and by the genius of a Stephenson they are 
actually being carried over arms of the sea, 
where ships in full sail can pass beneath them. 
While this daring work, however, can be 
effected where the width, as at the Menai 
Straits, is only some 500 feet, such great 
tidal estuaries as the Forth and Tay will not 
admit of it. As these Friths lie across the 
route of the great east coast line of railways 
which will shortly extend from London to 
Aberdeen, it became extremely desirable that : 
some means should be devised by which those 
seas might be crossed without the troublesome 
necessity of passengers and goods changing 
carriages. A plan has, accordingly, been de- 
vised by carrying the trains bodily across the 
Tay at Broughty Ferry, where it is about a 
mile and a half broad. Mr. Robert Napier 
is at present building, in his yard at Govan, a 
floating railway for the Edinburgh and North- | 
ern Company. It is being built of iron, 180 
feet in length and 35 in breadth. It is to 
have three lines of rails on deck, so as to ena- || 
ble it to take on a railway train of 500 feet in 
length, and is to be propelled by engines of 
250-horse power. As the main line of rail- 
way on each side of the Tay is considerably |: 
above the level of the sea, stationary engines | 
on either side of the Frith are to be employed 
to draw up or lower the trains. This railroad 
steam-boat is expected to be launched in a 
few weeks.—Scotch Paper. | 
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THE TRAVELS OF SHEIKH ZAIN EL ABIDIN. 


Das Buch des Soudan, oder Reisen des 
Scheich Zain el Abidin Nigritien. Aus 
dem Türkischen übersetzt von Georg Rosen. 
Leipzig, 1848. (Travels of Sheikh Zain 
el Abidin in Nigritia. Translated from 
the Turkish.) 


The work of a living Mohammedan writer, 
translated into one of the European languages; 
isa new and unexpected phenomenon. We 
are accustomed to look upon the literature of 
Mohammedanism as something extinct ; wher- 
ever Islamism comes in contact with the more 
advanced civilization of Christianity, it is im- 
mediately overshadowed by the more vigorous 
growth of the latter, and ceases to put forth 
new shoots. But yet it occupies exactly the 
same relative position with regard to thuse na- 
tions who stand on a lower grade of civiliza- 
tion, and exhibits a vitality which is scarcely 
surpassed by the missionary efforts of Chris- 
tianity. Itis rapidly advancing towards the 
interior of Africa, that hitherto unattained 
goal of European curiosity, and carrying the 
first rudiments of civilization to populations 
which are sunk in Fetishism and idolatry, and 
thus preparing the way for the introduction, at 
some future period, of Christianity. The 
work before us furnishes a convincing proof of 
this, and supplies us with valuable informa- 
tion respecting regions which have but seldom 
been visited, and have never been thoroughly 
examined by European travellers. And who 
could be better qualified to furnish this infor- 
mation than one, to whom religion, habits, and 
knowledge of the sacred language give advan- 
tages, which no European can possess? We 
must not, however, raise our expectations too 
high ; the author leaves altogether unnoticed 
the geographical, phy-ical, and ethnographical 
questions of which he might have furnished 
the solution, and describes only what he saw 
and heard. He did not undertake bis journey, 
like a Frankish adventurer, from love of sci- 
ence, nor to make proselytes to his religion, 
nor to seek a new location for a colony, but,— 
to learn the art of making gold. And he was 
successful, though in a different way from 
what he expected. He understood how to em- 
ploy, at a usurious rate of interest, the little 
learning which he possessed, and returned 
with a rich treasure, in slaves and piastres, to 
his native town, where he wrote the account 
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of his adventures. 


ish. 


year he does not inform us. As a boy he 
studied the Koran, and subsequently became 


acquainted with several young men who were 


devoted to the study of Alchemy, the Cabalis- 
tie sciences, and treasure-seeking. 
their conversation, the crucible of his reason 
was overflowed by the water-pot of his imagin- 
ation ; he took an interest in tbe pursuit, un- 
til he had expended upon it all the money of 
which he was master, when he discontinued 


the study, and applied himself to that of num- 
Finding | 
that his own town did not supply sufficient | 


bers, and the mysteries of nature.” 


nourishment to satisfy his thirst for knowledge, 
he set out for Cairo, which is the principal 
seat of Mohammedan learning, made a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, and then returned to Cairo, 


where he pursued his studies during a number 


of years. ‚Here he received intelligence from 
various travellers, ‘‘ which led him to believe 
that there were in Soudan masters of the se- 
cret art,” and ‘ set once more in motion the 
pinions of his hope.” Accordingly, he quitted 
Cairo, and went to Sennaar, a district on the 
eastern branch of the Nile, where he travelled 
nine months. ‘Not far from the boundaries 
of the white and free men,”’ the inhabitants of 
a town who professed Islamism begged him to 


give them instruction; but he ascertained | 


‘that he should not be able to inhale the least 
odor from the blossom of his wishes,” and 
travelled to the Kordofan, on the western arm 
of the Nile. 
learned man, the Sheikh Ibrahim el Esardi, 
who had also come to that region for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the cabalistie science, and 
who had already lived there three years, and 
by him he was convinced that he must give up 
his purpose as unattainable. He therefore al- 
lowed himself to be persuaded by the king, 
who at the same time presented him with a 
beautiful female slave, and other marks of his 
favor, to devote himself to the business of in- 
struction. But soon the army of the Viceroy 
of Egypt came and conquered the country, 
and compelled the inhabitants to deliver up a 
portion of their sons and daughters and profes- 


The book was originally | 
written in the Arabic language, but Mr. | 
Rosen, who was unable to procure a copy of | 
the original, has translated it from the Turk- 


Our traveller was born at Tunis; in what 


‘Through | 


Here he met with another | 
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sions, although they cried and lamented so 
loud, ‘‘ that their howlings might have rent the 
curtains of the horizon.” Our two sheikhs 
were permitted to go to Darfur, where they 
were well received by the king, who im- 
mediately assigned them a dwelling, and pre- 
sented them with twenty Spanish dollars. 

The naked black natives of Darfur, “an 
endless mass of negroes, inexhaustible as the 
“waves of the black sea,’’ are described as 
‘‘mere animals, wholly devoid of religious 
feelings or social wants.’’ The learned men 
of the town, on the contrary, who, until that 
time, had studied only law and grammar, 
besought them to give instruction in other 
sciences, and treated them with the utmost 
reverence, rising when they both entered the 
mosque, and not seating themselves, until bid 
to do so. One of these learned men, with 
whom our author lodged, wished to give him 
his daughter as wife, in order to get rid of the 
trouble which was occasioned by her numerous 
lovers; for ‘‘a handsome maiden receives 
so many visits from her admirers, who, with or 
without her consent, gain admittance to the 
house, one through the door, and another over 
the wall, that her father can only escape the 


‘annoyance by either sending her out of the 


house, or leaving it himself.” Our sheikh 
however declined the offered treasure, but con- 
sente«l to receive a pretty, well-oiled slave whom 
the king sent to him shortly afterwards. 
‘ Thus he occupied himself in the dissemina- 
tion of learning,” and at the same time, at the 
request of the king, gave some instruction to 
his Majesty’s harem in the art of cookery. 
Upon the death of the slave, he began to long 
to return home; and although the king 
offered ‘to give him another, and his scholars 
earnestly implored him to remain, he succeeded, 
by numerous excuses, ‘‘ in extricating his body 
from the talons of their entreaties.” But 
just as he was about to depart, the king died, 
and his successor demanded the restitution of 
the presents which had been made to him, and 
upon his remonstrating, confiscated all his 
property. He was therefore prevented from 
undertaking his homeward journey, but his 
friend Ibrahim made him a present of seven 
dollars, and advised him to go to the king of 
Wedai, who, he assured him, was a wise man, 
and would receive him with hospitality. 

As Wedai is at a distance of a month’s jour- 
ney from Darfur, and no caravans pass between 
the two places, the sheikh was obliged to join 
companies of the country-people travelling 
from one village to another. No harm was 
ever done to hin, but he suffered the greatest 
inconvenience from their childish curiosity ; 
they would surround him for days together, 


and gaze at him incessantly. During his 
inquiries into the manners and religion of the 
inhabitants, he discovered to his great surprise 
that the tribes are in the habit of making war 
upon each other, in order not only to sell their 
prisoners as slaves to the inhabitants of the 
towns and villages, but also occasionally for 
the purpose of eating them. But this happens 
only in war; a traveller is never injured. He 
soon had an opportunity of satisfying himself 
of the correctness of this information. He had 
halted one evening among a tribe of negroes, 
and made the acquaintance of several of the 
chiefs. “In the following night,” he tells 
us, ‘fa handsome boy of about twelve years of 
age came to me, carrying a wooden tray upon 
his head, in which lay a knife. He placed the 
tray upon the ground, and then remained stand- 
ing still, with his eyes cast down. I asked 
him what he wanted, but we could not under- 
stand each other. On the next morning, one 
of the three chiefs with whom I had become 
acquainted told me, that he had sent the boy 
to me as a present that I might kill and eat 
him.’ It was in vain that the sheikh en- 
deavored to persuade him to give up this cus- 
tom ; the chief answered: ‘* How are we to 
revenge ourselves upon our enemies, if we do 
not eat them ?”? 

After our traveller had passed some time 
at various places, he at last reached Wedai, 
‘“surrounded by smiling gardens, and emerald- 
green trees, with streams of water flowing 
through it, and with mosques whose lofty 
minarets are seen glittering in the sun-shine at 
a great distance.” The inhabitants were very 
friendly ; they did not go naked, but wore 
long shirts. They showed themselves to be 
very eager in the acquisition of knowledge, and 
appeared sincerely desirous to raise themselves 
in the seale of civilization. The cadi, an old 
man with a white beard and in a long white 
shirt with wide sleeves, and a turban, received 
him very kindly into his house, and after 
having questioned him on the subject of laws 
and duties, implored him to instruct his two 
sons in the sciences with which they were as 
yet unacquainted. He then led his guest to 
the king, who was seated upon a sofa, and 
who received him with much dignity, and 
made him give an account of Egypt, of which 
he had heard as the seat of the sciences, and 
of Tunis, of which he had never heard, and 
then dismissed him with a rich present of 
provisions, money, and ‘a female slave of a 
rosy (?) complexion, handsome figure, and 
well-painted eyes ;”” and in addition to all this, 
caused a house to be built for him, which was 
completed in four days. As often as the king 
rose from his sofa, an enormous quantity of 
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drums of every possible size, some of them so | mountains where these are kept, in order to 


| large that one man was unable to lift them, 
were beaten ‘‘in such a manner as to deprive 
one of hearing and seeing.’’ The sheikh felt 
disposed to hint to the king that this eternal 
drumming was exceedingly unpleasant, but he 
|! remembered what a fondness all these nations 

have for that instrument, and prudently held 
his peace. 

Not far from Wedai the sheikh had observed 
the very extensive ruins of an ancient city. 
With the assistance of a large number of men, 
placed at his disposal by the king, he now un- 
dertook to excavate these, and although he 
found no treasures, but only walls and stones, 
these sufficiently indicated that a mighty and 
civilized nation must once have dwelt there. 
Walls of a very regular architecture, buildings 
made of bricks and tiles, wells, marble sar- 
cophagi, each of which contained an idol of 
stone in human form executed with extraordi- 
nary skill, and a copper plate with an inscrip- 
tion, a number of very elegant columns, two 
portals, and a great many stone figures, were 
brought to light by the exertions used during 
two weeks. The king, upon seeing these 
wonders, exclaimed: ‘‘Surely these are the 
works which the genii executed for Solomon, 
the son of David.” The sheikh remarks, 
that ‘‘ however much the inhabitants of Wedai 
excel those of Darfur in civilization, they are 
far from being capable of erecting such build- 
ings ;’’ and he came to the conclusion that this 
town must have flourished before the deluge, 
and afterwards have been destroyed by the 
wild negro tribes. ‘God, however, knows 
best.’ 

The sheikh was rewarded by large presents 
| of slaves, and made an excursion into the 


learn their customs and religion. An expedi- | 


tion which the king annually made into the 
territory of his neighbors, in order to obtain 
plunder and slaves, gave the sheikh an oppor- 
tunity of explaining the advantages of fire- 
arms, which were as yet unknown; and he 
induced the king to send one of the cadi’s 
sons to Tripolis, with a large number of slaves, 
in order to fetch a supply of muskets and am- 
munition. Before the expiration of a year, 
the young man returned with four camel-loads 
of gunpowder, a hundred muskets, and other 
valuable articles. The king heard with aston- 
ishment the description of the sea, the ships, 
the cannons, and the mode of life of those 
northern nations, and resolved to make his 
brother his viceroy for a time, in order that he 
might, with his own eyes, contemplate these 
wonders. | 

But his wishes were not fulfilled. When 
the sheikh had been three years in Wedai; the 
good king fell sick, and died in a few days, 
deeply lamented by his subjects. He was 
succeeded by his brother, who deposed the 


cadi, and deprived the sheikh of his salary. | 


The latter collected, therefore, the riches and 


numerous slaves which he had received from | 
his patron, and joined a caravan which was on | 


its way to Fez. As he left the town, “the 


whole population, with his scholars, came out | 
to bid him farewell, so that the erowd was as | 


great as when the king took the field against 
the wild negro tribes.” From Fez he trav- 
elled to Tunis, where he sold his male and fe- 
male slaves. The money which he received 
for them, and the gold-dust which he had 
brought with him, made him a rich man.— 
blätter für Literarische Unterhaltung. 


NOTES ON MEN AND THINGS IN THE NEW WORLD OF AUSTRALIA. 


A second “ New World ” is fast arising in- | to some account of those settlements, may find 


to importance—the British plantations in Aus- 
tralia ; whose early story is adorned by no ro- 
mantic adventures like those of a Raleigh, nor 
dignified by the pious patriotism of another 
race of Pilgrim Fathers, but which were sim- 
ply discovered seventy years ago by stout old 
Captain Cook, of the Royal Navy, and were 
until very recently stigmatized as ‘ Botany 
Bay.” Yet they now occupy no mean posi- 
tion in the politics and commerce of the moth- 
er country. I am, therefore, led to think 
that a few pages of the New Monthly, devoted 
— 


favor and acceptance. It must be understood 
that I propose, not to impose upon my readers 
one of those very useful narrations, by which 
the trade, the population, and the morals of 
British Colonies are arithmetically developed, 
to the complete satisfaction of the commercial 
or religious statist; nor do I aim at the his- 
torical or the geographical, the botanical or the 
geological ; but leaving those severer topics to 
other pens, be it mine to offer the mere impres- 
sions of the tourist on men and manners, and 
only so much of external nature as may form 
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the scene whereon they are to be exhibited. 
Briefly, I would endeavor to show what sort 
of places those Australian Oolonies-are. 
And yet I must crave indulgence for one 
preliminary flourish! I must take the liberty 
to say that the rising condition of the Austra- 
lian Colonies should be a subject of high in- 
terest to every reflecting Englishman. To see 
the foundation of one nation more of his coun- 
trymen laid in the remotest quarter of the 
globe—the Terra Incognita of our grandfathers, 
where, but scarcely sixty years ago, the only 
inhabitants were a few thinly-scattered tribes 
of savages, whose condition almost sanctioned 


the philosophy of the connecting link between 


man and brute; to see, in such a quarter, the 
literature, the arts, the religion, the love of 
rational liberty of the English nation, taking 
vital root, and thus spreading to the uttermost 
parts of the earth the name and fame of that 
insular people, should be an animating contem- 
plation to every Englishman not insensible to 
patriotic emotions, or not indifferent to the fu- 
ture happiness and welfare of the human race. 

It is in the populous and handsome town of 
Sydney, which, from the convict encampment 
of 1788, the capital of Australia has now be- 
come, that the stranger is most struck with 
wonder at the rapidity with which the Aus- 
tralian settlements have reached their present 
advanced condition. Harbors thronged with 
shipping from England, India, the islands of 
the Pacific, and North and South America, 
indicate a large amount of external traffic ; 
while numerous coasters and steam-vessels be- 
speak the extent to which trade and personal 
intercourse are carried on between Sydney and 
other colonial ports. 

In the town itself, notwithstanding that the 
larger portion of the existing edifices have, as 
I understand, been built within the last eigh- 
teen years, there is little to strike the spec- 
tator with the extreme modernness of the 
world around him. Long lines of well-built 
private residences; numerous and elegantly 
fitted-up shops—resplendent at night with 
plate-glass and gas ; extensive warehouses and 
commodious wharves; cathedrals, churches, 
chapels, and meeting-houses ; club-houses and 
theatres ; busy crowds in the streets, and car- 
riages and vehicles of all descriptions, give to 
this metropolis of the south all the appearance 
of a town of centuries. 

The harbor of Port Jackson, on the south- 
ern shore of which the capital of New South 
Wales is situated, is one of the finest in the 
world. It is not the embouchure of any thing 
worthy the name of a river, but is a large inlet 
of the sea. It has a bold entrance between 
lofty cliffs of freestone, of about a mile in 
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width ; and once in, and turning to your left, | 


you suddenly find yourself, from the heaving 
swell of the Pacific, in one of the most per- 
fectly land-locked harbors that can be con- 
ceived. It extends about twenty miles inland, 
and for some fourteen miles (not pretending to 
speak with the aceuracy of a hydrographer) 
there is anchorage for vessels of considerable 
burthen. It branches off, right and left, 
through nearly its whole length, into a succes- 
sion of coves or natural docks, affording ac- 
commodation for shipping, unequalled in any 
other harbor not improved by artificial means. 
From the indentations in the land formed by 
these coves, and the numerous handsome coun- 
try mansions which are now seen on the more 
moderately elevated hills around, the scenery 
of Port Jackson is rendered highly picturesque. 
It is scenery of its own kind, however. The 
land all around rises into rocky eminences of 
considerable elevation, which, even so near to 
the capital, have forbidden very extensive cul- 
tivation or ‘‘clearing;’’ and you thus see 
handsome modern edifices immediately sur- 
rounded with a few acres of plantation or gar- 
den ground, but otherwise in the midst of the 
primeval ‘‘ bush”’ of the country. 

It is on four of the promontories abutting 
into the main harbor, and forming the sides of 
different coves — ‘‘ Sydney Cove ”” being one 
—that a great portion of the town and sub- 
urbs may be said to stand. The most thickly 
populated parts are west and south of Sydney 
Cove ; spreading thence into the main land. 
As the town extends into suburbs, it becomes 
straggling, and begins to assume more of the 
characteristics of a new place. 

Under the head of Public Buildings, we 
may note that Sydney has five churches be- 
longing to the Church of England, two of 
them very fine edifices ; a couple of spacious 
Presbyterian churches ; and several large Wes- 
leyan chapels, including a stupendous fabric 
with a Greek portico, raised in commemoration 
of the recent Wesleyan Centenary. There are 
also several Protestant dissenting places of 
worship, one very elegant building, belonging 
to the Congregationalists, being capable of ac- 
commodating 1500 people ; while the Catho- 
lies have a large and somewhat imposing Gothic 
cathedral, with campanile detached, and a 
large group of collegiate buildings contiguous 
— all thrown together with an evident design 
to give a Catholic and mediæval air to the en- 
semble. The Catholics have another large 
church just completed, in a more florid style of 
Gothic architecture. I should mention that 


there is an incomplete English cathedral, which 


promises, some day or other, to be a very fine 
structure. There is a large court-house, and 


be 
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a criminal sessions-house ; barracks (old and 
new) extensive enough for several thousands 
of men; a large ‘Government House,” a 
handsome castellated pile of buildings, recently 
constructed ; and various other public edifices, 
belonging either to the Government or socie- 
ties, but which do not claim particular notice. 
Sydney is built over a great bed of free-stone, 
which has afforded excellent building material ; 
and, both the public and private buildings be- 
ing chiefly constructed of it, constitutes one of 
the features of the town. 

These things premised, with a population of 
nearly 50,000, and the reader has some data 
out of which his fancy may construct the exist- 
ing city of Sydney, New South Wales. 

And a busy, bustling, debating, gossiping, 
go-a-head city itis. I think (when, after be- 
ing a year or two away, one can better appre- 
ciate the general effect which, in a social point 
of view, the place leaves on the mind) I may 
safely depose to Sydney being the most self- 
satisfied town in her Majesty’s dominions! I 
am persuaded it conceives that the eyes of all 
Europe are constantly occupied with its con- 
cerns. This leaves plenty to admire,—much 
to be extolled ; and perhaps this very inflation 
may be diagnostic of its meritorious qualities ; 
— but so the fact is. 

In approaching Sydney, which is seven or 
eight miles from ‘‘ the Heads,”’ and sailing up 
the broad harbor, the chances are, if the day 
is fine, that you meet fleets of pleasure boats, 
for the Sydney gentry are much given to aquat- 
ics, led thereto by the beauty of the harbor 
and the genial climate. The anniversary of 
the foundation of the colony is always kept as 
a great fête, and for many years the Sydney 
‘* Regatta’ has formed the most prominent of 
the festive ceremonies of the day. Then there 
is a great turn out of small craft, some of 
which approach the dignity of yachts, and the 
whole place is seized with a nautical fever. 
Loud and confident are the predictions that 
New South Wales will hereafter be a maritime 
power, and that her sons will make a gallant 
race of seamen. 

Nearing the town, you see the turrets of 
Government House on one side of Sydney 
Cove, and lofty stone buildings rising step by 
step over each other on the opposite side, all 
reflected with a cloudless blue sky in the still 
water of the cove. Then you will, likely, see 
two gallant frigates reposing after the buffeting 
and wear and tear of a long sea voyage ; one 
shall be English, the other French; for the 
Fren:h, for some wise purpose of their own, 
have for years had a fancy for keeping a greatly 
disproportionate naval force in these seas, 
which we all know they can ill afford. That 
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large 1000 ton ship is just bound for New | 
Zealand, chartered to convey there a regiment 
of soldiers to fight against the Maories, for we | 
have our expensive hobbies as well as the 
French. 

Within the last few years New South Wales 
has had its representative assembly — called 
here the “ Legislative Council,” whereas that 
designation, in other colonies furnished with |: 
representative legislatures, has been allotted to 
the Upper Chamber. But in New South | 
Wales, our Solons of Downing Street deter- | 
mined that their first constitutional experiment 
should consist of but a single chamber —a 
house of peers and a house of commons rolled 
into one. The rumor, however, goes, that all 
this is to be changed next year, and the plan 
of two chambers reverted to. 

But this free legislature has given a great 
character to Sydney. It has now its regular 
legislative season, when members come to 
town, and the newspapers are filled with de- 
bates, and the accidents are postponed until 
after the prorogation. Let us enter the cham- || 
ber. Here we have a goodly room — say 
eighty feet by thirty —a miniature house of 
commons. There are the members’ seats on 
either side, a table along.the centre, the speak- 
er’s chair in its due place, and on one side, | 
becomingly elevated and decorated, the vice- 
regalthrone. The exact position of this latter 
commodity was matter of grave deliberation. 
It was thought not proper that his excellency 
should intrude upon Mr. Speaker’s exclusive 
domain, and yet he must be the chief person- 
age present when addressing the conscript 
fathers of Australia. After much subtle dis- 
quisition on the subject, the arrangement I 
have mentioned was carried into effect, and no 
abatement of dignity considered to be experi- 
enced in any quarter. Then there is the Re- 
porters’ gallery, behind the chair, in which 
you see the gentlemen of the press, and the 
strangers’ gallery at the opposite end, all ac- 
cording to precedent. | 

The “ house ”’ took to business very kindly. 
Its members displayed uncommon diligence in 
their new functions; and, it must be owned, | 
very considerable ability too. According to 
temperament or interest, they divided, some on 
the ministerial, sume on the opposition side of 
the house. The government members spoke 
with customary caution—the opposition, less 
responsible, giving a fuller swing to their pat- 
riotism. I was amused, happening to be | 
present a few days after the new legislature 
had been first started, at the rather evident ef- 
fort to use parliamentary phraseology without 
effort, as though it should seem they had been 
accustomed to it all their lives. 
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Sydney was also made into a corporate town 
five or six years ago; and now glories in the 
true old English “ Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council.” I believe the institution 
has not quite answered expectation ; the day 
being perhaps gone for such a eumbersome 
machinery to be now for the first time called 
into existence. It hasserved the purpose, how- 
ever, for good or evil, of creating a class of civic 


| dignitaries, the Sydney tradesmen being in 


nowise indisposed to the style of aldermen. 
The right worshipful the Mayor, indeed, be- 
sides a certain place and precedence given to 
him on all public occasions, has assumed a sky 
blue gown, lined with ermine; so the Mayor 
is a very considerable personage. The alder- 
men are merely distinguishable by ‘ peculiar 
coats’’—not unlike those described as decorat- 
ing the persons of members of the Pickwick 
Club. But why note these trifles? They 
are an index of one great peculiarity in the 
colonies—the avidity with which any extra- 
personal distinction is grasped at; a point I 
doubt not I shall have occasion to revert to. 


Let us take a turn into the Court House. 
It is the first day of Term. There is a full 
muster of gentlemen of the bar, all wigged and 
gowned. In come the three judges, in full 
judicial costume—the bar rise, the judges bow, 
and there is the Supreme Court in banco. 
And there, I promise you, you shall hear 
as clever mystification, I had almost said, as in 
Westminster Hall. 

The “ domain” is the Hyde Park of Syd- 
ney. Itis a very beautifully laid out place, 
occupying a promontory which runs into Port 
Jackson, and some considerable ground be- 
hind. Here play the regimental bands, and 
the fashion of Sydney exhibits itself. A 
goodly number of equipages are seen; anid 
this reminds me that flunkeyism flourishes 


| more in Sydney than in any colonial town of 


her Majesty’s dominions. I remember a 


| shrewd tradesman advertising that he had im- 


ported buttons, bearing the crests of “all the 
first families in the colony. That tailor was a 


| man of observation, and I can fancy his spec- 


ulation a profitable one. 

The horse-soldicrs you see about, in light- 
dragoon uniform, are the ‘‘ Mounted Police,” 
a well-disciplined, good-looking set of fellows; 
taken from the troops of the line ; and who, 
in Sydney. bear the same relation to the rest of 
society, which, in London, is so ereditably oc- 
éupied by her Majesty’s Life-Guards ; that is 
to say, they furnish escorts to his excellency 
the Governor, and gallants to the Sydney nur 
sery-maids. When in the up-country, they 
doff their gay uniforms, and are rough, bold 


bushmen, famed for their daring encounters 
with the Bushrangers. 

To a stranger, Sydney might seem to bea 
Catholic town. The Catholic places of wor- 
ship are by far the most imposing in appear- 
ance in the place. The cathedral of Saint 
Mary’s has a fine chime of bells, and the oc- 
casions for ringing them appear to be of fre- 
quent occurrence : at all events, they are rung 
very frequently, day and night. Then you 
see Catholic ecclesiastics a good deal about 
town, in appropriate ‘enue de ville; and, 
about the cathedral, you see them in regular 
seminary costume, looking mysteriously Cath- 
olie and theological. Then you have proces- 
sional ceremonies, in the open street. I saw 
the archbishop— ““ his Grace,”’ as he is jealous- 
ly called by the faithful—proceeding to embark 
upon some mission to the Holy See. All the 
Catholic clergy of the colony, of all orders, 
seemed to have gathered for the occasion, and 
a body of laymen, who, I think, called them- 
selves “the holy guild of St. Mary’s,”’ with 
crosses, and wands, and sashes, followed in 
the long train. And here I must obtrude a 
remark—all these priests were burly, black- 
haired, black-bearded men. Now what I de- 
sire to observe ıs, that I do not remember, in 
the many Catholic countries I have happened 
to sojourn in, to have seen a single priest, 
whose full, round, shaven chin, was not of the 
dark blue which indicates the black beard. 
This may be all accidental in my case; but 
a priest with red hair, for example (though 
such may no doubt exist), would almost ap- 
pear a monstrosity in my eyes. 

There has been declared war between the 
English bishop and the Catholic hierarch. 
The latter—in the state of the colonial law 
having no fears of pains and penalties before 
him—assumed as ‘of Sydney ”’ for his terri- 
torial style; whereupon the Einglish prelate 
made public protest against the Romanist 
usurpation. 

In the Church of England the colony has 
had the same Puseyite controversy as the 
mother country —the same scandals of the 
offertory and the preaching in surplices. The 
Church of Scotland, again, has had its ‘ Free 
Church ”’ secession ; and the consequent con- 
troversy has settled into a standing one. In- 
deed, the remark may be made, that in the 
colonies we have regularly reproduced all the 
vexed questions of Church and State which 
embitter or benefit society at home. There 
are your Tories, your Whigs, and your Radi- 
cals; your men of the people and your con- 
temners of popularity: your advocates of 
sectarian and of ‘‘ national ?” education ; all as 
in England. 
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Nor do the working people fail to import | yet he may be bribed into the promptest as- | 


with them the habits of that section of modern 
England. They have their Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes, where they are lectured in what they con- 
sider “the principles” of chemistry, poetry, 
taste, and mechanics. And they have their 
trade unions, for the purpose of protecting 


| themselves against low wages; though there, 


any more than in England, they have not de- 
tected the method of forcing people to buy 
their productions at higher prices than they are 
disposed to give for them. 

Sydney has two theatres, but one only (the 
larger of the two) constantly in operation. 
It is about the size of the Princess’s Theatre, 


in Oxford Street, and is tastefully enough de- 


corated. Hxcept upon particular occasions it 
is nota place of fashionable resort, but it is 
much in favor with the larkish ‘ native lads,”’ 
the younger squatters on their occasional trips 
to town, the ‘‘gents’ of Sydney, and the 
sailors from the shipping in port. The acting 
is really very creditable, considering that, hav- 
ing to play so constantly to the same audience, 
there is a necessity for the production of per- 
petual ‘‘ novelties.”” Every description of 


|| piece is attempted—grand operas, melo-drama, 


the legitimate, farce, and pantomime. 

In an antipodean city you will be struck 
with the stands of cabs which you will see in 
several directions ; and the colonial cabman 
you will find true to the traditions of his caste 


| —incomparable in the expertness of his abuse, 


sumption of civility. 

Omnibuses have also been started, and you | 
feel yourself mesmerised with the conductor’s 
‘* passes’ as you walk along, though your eyes 
are studiously turned in another direction. | 

The fair sex are remarkable for their dressi- 
ness—truth constrains the admission, their | 
over-dressiness; in this respect having some- 
thing of the New York ladies’ love of display. 
The fashions, are, of course, English ; and very 
studiously taken from the latest Belle Assem- | 
blée. The men more commonly affect the | 
“varmint”” in style. Tweed shooting coats 
and strutting jackets are the prevailing taste. 
The young men you meet, with Tam o’Shan- : 
ter hats, moustaches, and beards, will proba- 
bly be squatters. You may note in them a 
sort of fashionable ruffianism—a graft of the 
Nomade Tartar on the ‘‘ young man about 
town.” But, be it observed, they are, as a 
class, to my certain knowledge, a very excel- 
lent set of fellows. Their line of life has, like 
most others, its solacing vanities ; but they 
have enterprise and hardihood, are useful 
men of their genération, and, in the combina- 
tion of causes leading to the great effect of 
Australian advancement, we may perhaps 
point to the squatter as, singly, the most 
efficient of all. We must hereafter become 
better acquainted with these fellows on their 
own ground.—Wew Monthly Magazine. 


AUNT BRIDGE T'S, 8 bay a. 


BY ELIZABETH YOUATT. 


“ Light human nature is too lightly tost 
And ruffled without cause, complaining on — 
Restless with rest — until, being overthrown, 
It learneth to lie quiet.” — Miss. E. B. Barrett. 


‘€ That is so like you, Charles,” said Mrs. 
Montague impatiently, in answer to some re- 
quest of her husband ; ‘‘ you never do think 
of anything until it is too late !”’ 

‘ But it is not too late now, my dear ; the 
carriage has only this moment come round, and 
you will have plenty of time while the servants 
are putting in the luggage.’’ 

“Just as if I could trust them to put it in 
without looking after them. The very last 
time, if you remember, the thing of most im- 


Mr. Montague, seeing that it was hopeless | 
to argue the matter, sat down to his desk with- | 
out reply, while his wife went to superintend | 
the arrangement of those numerous packages | 
—encumbrances we have heard them called— | 
which some ladies think it impossible to travel 
without. By the time that everything had been 
completed to her satisfaction, there really was 
not a moment to spare. 

“You will be sure to come down on Satur- 
day, Charles,” said Mrs. Montague, as she 


portance was forgotten, and left behind, owing | went back to exchange a hasty and affection- | 


to their carelessness.’ 


| ate kiss with her husband. 
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‘ Yes, yes, my dear.” 

“ I shall long for Saturday !”” continued his 
wife, still lingering ; “and when we are in the 
country, I shall have time to do everything 
you wish me.” 

Mr. Montague looked up and smiled ; and 
kissing him again, she hurried away, with the 
tears in her eyes. 

It was a beautiful day ; but the heart makes 
its own sunshine, and it is certain that Mrs. 
Montague did not enjoy her long and pleasant 
drive quite as well as she would have done 
had she found time to comply with her husband’s 
request before starting. Not but she laughed 
and talked a great deal to her aunt, who ac- 


22 


| companied her, and whose guest she was about 


to become for the next few weeks, declaring 
that the only fault Charles had was his provok- 
ing habit of procrastination, and that she 
would give anything to be able to break him 
of it. 

“We have all our faults,’” said Aunt Bridget, 
‘“and must bear with one another.” 

‘“ Yes, to be sure; but still it is very an- 
noying sometimes.” 

Aunt Bridget did not reply; she sel- 
dom said much ; and after a late dinner, both 
were glad to retire to their own apartment. 

Mrs. Montague awoke on the following morn- 
ing with a happy forgetfulness of everything 
save the enjoyment of the present moment ; 
and as she looked out into the green, sunny 
fields, and listened to the singing of the birds, 
her heart was filled with love and gratitude 
towards the Creator of so beautiful a world. 
The day was passed in walking, driving, and 
paying visits; and as Aunt Bridget had al- 
most as many friends among the poor as she 
had among the rich, Mrs. Montague saw and 
heard much that was new to her. She was 
particularly interested about one young woman 
whom they visited, and whom Aunt Bridget 
introduced as Mrs. Chambers, although she 
herself called her Mary, speaking to her with 
afféctionate kindness and consideration. Her 
slight, girlish figure, and youthful appearance, 
contrasted. strangely with the pale, sorrow- 
stricken countenance, and the long, clustering 
hair, that had grown gray in a single night, 
while her smile was sad to look upon. 

“ Poor thing !”? said Aunt Bridget, as they 
left the house; ‘I do not think that she is 
long for this world. God is very good.” 

‘ Although so young, she appears to have 
suffered much,” observed Mrs. Montague. 

‘ Yes, indeed ; her history is a very sad 
one. Some day, if you like, I will tell it to 


22 


you. 
“ T should like to hear it very much, for I 


That evening Mrs. Montague reminded 
Aunt Bridget of her promise. 


‘ To-morrow,”” said she, ‘ Charles will be 


here, and there will be no time for anything. 
Besides, we are so quiet and comfortable now, 
with the flowers smelling so sweetly, and the 
daylight fading away—just the very time for a 
melancholy story.” 

‘ And yet no story either,” added Aunt 
Bridget, sadly, “ as poor Mary daily testifies 
by her tears and prayers.” 

‘* Forgive me, dear Aunt,’ said Mrs. Mon- 
tague. 


lifted so pleadingly to hers, and began as fol- 
lows :— 

‘Mary was born in the house where you 
saw her to-day. She was an only child; and 
her little property and great beauty—although 
no one would believe the latter to look upon 
her now—caused her to be much sought after. 
To use a worldly phrase, she might have mar- 
ried well; but Mary thought—and who shall 
blame her ?—that to marry him she loved was 
better still. Maurice Chambers was a clerk in 
one of the large banking-houses of London ; 
and it was during a holyday-visit which he paid 
to some friends in the neighborhood, that Mary 
and he first met. His honest, straight-forward 
conduct and cheerful disposition won all hearts ; 
and the only objection which her parents made 
to their engagement, was the very natural fear 
which they felt, lest Mary’s health, which was 
but delicate, should suffer from the change and 
confinement of a residence in London. After 
a time, however, this was obviated, by Maurice 
writing to say that he had heard of a very 
cheap house within half-an-hour’s distance of 
London, by railway, and which he proposed 
taking, as the expense was inconsiderable, and 
the journey backwards and forwards would do 
him good. This was about Christmas. The 
following spring he came down again, and they 
were married ; Mary leaving her native place 
amid the prayers and good wishes of all who 
knew her. I shall never forget how beautiful 
she looked on the day of the wedding, and 
how proud Maurice Chambers seemed to be of 
her. They were certainly very happy. Her 
father and mother promised to come down and 
see them before many months had passed, if 
they were spared, for they were getting aged, 
and somewhat feeble; but there was no fore- 
boding fear in their hearts about that young 
and loving couple, standing, as it were, on the 
very threshold of life and happiness. 

“I had a long conversation with Mary the 
day before she left, during which she entered 
largely into all her future plans. 
foolish and romantic dreams about ‘love in a 


shall not soon forget her pale, sorrowful face.’ 
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She had no | 


Aunt Bridget kissed, the fair young face up- | 
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cottage.” She knew that she had, of her own 
free will, married, comparatively speaking, a 
poor man, and was prepared for the conse- 
| quences; nay, she longed to begin what seemed 
to her a labor of love : to be the active and pre- 
| siding spirit of her new home. She felt her 
responsibilities, and affection turned them into 
privileges. After all, it isa privilege to be 
permitted to minister to the beloved one, even 
| by the means of the commonest household du- 
| ties.”? 

Aunt Bridget spoke earnestly ; and Mrs. 
Montague, although she forbore to interrupt 
her, could not help thinking what a pity it 
was that she should never have been married 
herself, and wondering what could have been 
the cause, for she was right in imagining that 
there had been some cause. The annals of old 
maidenism are, for the most part, full of sad 
and tearful revealings, but bound in so quaint 
a fashion that few care to look into them. 
Aunt Bridget continued thus— 

« Nothing could be prettier than Mary’s 
new home. It seemed almost like magic for 
Maurice Chambers to step out of his dark 
counting-house, in the very heart of the crowd- 
ed city, and find himself, in little more than 
half-an-hour afterwards, standing before his 
own rose-covered dwelling, surrounded by the 
green, quiet fields. And magic it certainly 
was—natural magie—and the name of the en- 
chanter— Steam! Sometimes Mary came the 
short distance to the railway station to meet 
him ; and if not, she was sure to be watching 
for him at the garden-gate ; and no one would 
have thought, to look at her then, with her 
smooth, shining hair nicely arranged, and neat, 
and even tasteful dress, how busy she had been 
all day in those household arrangements which 
are so seldom noticed, and yet so sadly missed. 
In the evening both worked together in their 
little garden. Not that Maurice was particu- 
larly fond of flowers, but Mary thought that 
the fresh air would do him good after sitting all 
day; and soit did. And then she liked to 
have him with her. It was astonishing how 
soon he began to take an interest in his new 
pursuits ; and yet not astonishing either, since 
it was only natural to love what she loved. _ 

‘Time fled away, as it always does when 
we are happy. Mary was busier than ever, 
preparing for the long-promised visit of her 
dear parents; while Maurice entered cheer- 
fully into all her plans for their amusement 
and gratification. As he said, he could never 
do enough for them, in return for the treasure 
which they had bestowed upon him; and 
then he would kiss his little wife, and tell her 
how he often sat and wondered, when alone, 
what he could possibly have done to deserve 


however, later than usual on that particular 
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so much happiness, and how grateful he felt to 

Heaven at those times ; while Mary confessed 
to the same feelings, with mingled smiles and 
tears. | 

‘It was the day before their arrival ; and 
Mary was busily engaged in alternately super- 
intending and assisting the labors of the girl 
whom she had thought it best to hire for the 
next few weeks, when she was interrupted by | 
the cheerful voice of her husband, calling her 
to come up to him for a few moments. 

‘€ What do you want?” asked Mary. : 

Et You. * sr Ae 

‘€ But I am so busy just now.’ | 

«] will not detain you an instant, Mary.’ 

‘€ And I have not an instant to spare,’ re- 
plied his wife. / | 

““ But he still lingered. re 

“« What do you want? repeated she,’ im- 
patiently. 

‘<T have a hole in my glove.’ 

‘Then put on another pair.’ 

««] want you to gather me a rose, Mary, 
dear.’ ! 

“ Mary could not help smiling, but she did 
not stir. 

‘+ Wait until the evening, and you shall 
have as many as you please. Only go away 
now, and do not tease me. Besides, you will 
be too late for the train.’ Ä 

‘€ No, I have just three minutes.” 

‘€ [t’s more than I have,’ replied his young 
wife, as she quietly pursued her employment, 
while Maurice continued to walk to and fro 
over head ; and presently she heard him sing- 
ing to himself an old familiar air, of which he 
was very fond. 

‘#4 Poor Maurice !’ thought she, ‘how good 
and patient he is! it is almost impossible to 
put him out of temper. I must leave off for a 
moment, and see what he wants with me.’ 

‘¢ Just as Mary reached the top of the stairs, 
the street-door shut; and looking out of the 
window, she saw him walking quickly away, for 
he was late. Mary stood to watch him out of 
sight, and then returned to her employment. 
Long before evening, every little arrangement 
had been completed, and all made ready for 
the reception of her anxiously-expected visitors, 
who were to arrive early oh the following day. 
Busy as she had been, Maurice was neither 
neglected nor forgotten. She found time to || 
prepare some of her favorite preserves with her 
own hands, beside which she placed a vase of 
freshly-gathered roses; while some hot tea- 
cakes, of which he was very fond and which 
Mary rather prided herself upon her skill in 
making, only awaited his arrival, in order to 
surprise him with their appearance. He was, 


night, and Mary began to grow anxious, but 
only for her tea-cakes, lest they should be 
spoiled. After walking several times some- 
what impatiently up and down the room, she 
went out, and leaning on the garden-gate, 
stood watching for his coming. It was a still, 
summer evening ; not even a leaf seemed to 
stir ; and the singing of the birds, and the far- 
off voices of children at play, alone broke the 
silence ot the hour. 

‘€ Poor Maurice, he will be so tired!’ 
thought the young wife, as she strained her 
eyes to gaze down the long, dusty road, and 
then ran into the house to see that the cakes 
were not burning. ‘ Poor dear Maurice, how 
hard he works for me !’ Ÿ 

‘ When Mary returned, she saw several 
people coming up the road; and her quick 
| glance having ascertained that Maurice was 
not among them, she drew back until they had 
passed. Instead of passing, however, they 
stopped opposite the gate, and the foremost 
laid bis hand upon the latch, and opened it; 
but seeing Mary, he started, and hesitated. 

«I think you have made some mistake,’ 
said she. 

‘6€ JT am afraid not. 
whom I wanted. ? 

«<] am Mrs. Chambers. But what has 
happened? What are those men carrying? 
Why do they bring it here? Where is 
| Maurice? My husband! God help me? 
exclaimed the wretched, woman, as she read 
his fate upon the pale countenances of those 
silent and horror-stricken men, who were 
bearing back his shattered remains to his deso- 
late home. There had been an accident on the 
railway, and Maurice was one of the vietims 
who perished by it. ’’ 

‘« How. terrible !”? interrupted Mrs. Mon- 
tague, shuddering, and hiding her face in Aunt 
Bridget’s lap. 

“Yes, it was very terrible; even those 
strong men could not help weeping at the sight 
of poor Mary’s agony and despair. The fol- 
lowing day her parents arrived ; it was merci- 
fully ordered that they should have come just 
then. For many weeks she was insensible to 
all around her; and upon her recovering 
sufficiently to be moved with safety, it was 
thought best to bring her back to her native 
| place, where she has since remained, looking, 
| as you saw her this morning, more like a 
spirit than a living and breathing woman, but 
meek and resigned to the will of God. In all 
probability her earthly pilgrimage will soon be 
ended ; and none, who know her sufferings and 
her faith, can help rejoicing with her in her 
slow but sure approach ames that land 
where there is no more sorrow*or sighing, and 
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God himself will wipe away all tears from our 
res.” 

Aunt Bridget ceased to speak, and a long 
silence ensued. 

‘# Poor Mary,” said Mrs. Montague, at 
length, ‘how sorry she must have been that 
she did not go to her husband when he wanted 
her on that last morning !” 

““ Yes, it was an old story — ‘ Love too busy 
for love !’” 

“I wish now that I had done what 
Charles wanted me,’ continued her com- 
panion, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Anyhow, I am glad 
that I went back and kissed him, and made 
him smile upon me. May heaven watch over 
my dearest husband, and make me more care- 
ful in future. ”’ 

‘ Amen!’ added Aunt Bridget, solemnly. 

Mrs. Montague did not say any more, but 
she thought a great deal, and was the better 
and wiser for those thoughts as long as she 
lived. ‘Truly it is a solemn thing to part from 
the heloved, in this world of trials and troubles 
and sudden death, even for a single day ; and 
we should be very careful in what spirit we 
separate one from another, that we may have 
nothing to reproach ourselves with, should it 
be God’s will that we never meet again. 

Mrs. Montague was restless and uneasy 
until her husband arrived; and then how 
grateful she felt as she flung herself into his 
arms, with a heart full of good resolutions for 
the future, and thankfulness to God for having 
given her a future in the which to atone and 
amend all that was past. 

«You are not well, dearest,” 
Montague, anxiously. 

“Yes, quite well. But I am glad you are 
come, Charles; I had begun to fear that some- 
thing had happened.”’ 

‘ What should happen, little coward ?”’ re- 
plied her husband, laughing, and kissing her 
affectionately. 

Mrs. Montague rested her head upon his 
shoulder, and smiled also; but she never 
afterward forgot Aunt Bridget’s story, or the 
lesson which it had taught her.— Belle Assem- 
blée. 
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Locomotive STEAM CARRIAGE COMPANY. — 
À new company, under this title, is in the 
course of formation, for the conveyance of 
passengers and parcels on common roads by 
steam. The carriage proposed to be adopted 
is that of Sir. C. J. Anderson.— Post. 


La Démocratie Pacifique says, that Lamar- 
tine’s ‘‘ Meditations,’’ and some of his other 
works, have been translated into Chinese by 
order of the Emperor. 
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LOVE AND MESMERISM : 


Love and Mesmerism. 


SOME PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF THE | 


COUNTESS OF ROSENTHAL. 


The gilded spires of Venice had long faded 
in the distance—the blue lagunes, the splen- 
did palazzas of that city, rising with her tiara 
of proud towers, still lingered in glorious beau- 
ty upon the eye of memory, though the fair 
original lay leagues behind me, as I wended 
my weary way towards my native land. Many 
years had rolled over since I had last seen it. 
I had long been a wanderer in strange coun- 
tries, but beneath the cloudless, sunny skies of 
the sweet south I had not forgotten the land 
of my birth; as I passed the river and approach- 
ed the frontiers, and the dark mighty moun- 
tains rose before me, looming in the distance, 
I felt all that inexpressible delight, known 
only to him who, after years of absence, re- 
turns to his home again. And yet in the 
country I was leaving behind me, had been 
spent the happiest hours of my short life. I 
had gone to Italy in order to perfect myself in 
painting and sculpture, but the temptations so 
incident to youth in that delightful country 
had naturally impeded my progress. As I 
ceased to be industrious I had become enervat- 
ed by idleness, and the not very agreeable re- 
flection now arose in my mind, that I knew 
rather less about my art than when I had de- 
parted from home. Occupied in the perilous 
pursuit of pleasure, I had begun to despise 
my profession. The pains required for mas- 
tering the minute details of art seemed intoler- 
able drudgery to me, and at last I began to 
think that I had not sufficient power through 
the medium of the pencil and the chisel to 
shape into existence those bright and beautiful 
images of which I had dreamed. What would 
I not have given to be able to recall the de- 
parted past. I thought of the time I had 
wasted, and the opportunities I had neglected, 
and I now wished that the years I had spent 
in Italy had been less agreeable and more 
profitable. Tortured by reflections such as 
these I wandered on. The rainy weather, 
which had lasted for some days, adding mate- 
rially to the discomfort of my journey, a voice 
seemed sounding in my ears the word “ re- 
turn,” and yet an irresistible impulse was urg- 
ing me forward. I became at length so mis- 
erable that I often wished for death. A fresh 
torrent of rain impelled me to seek shelter 
under a tree, where, having seated myself on a 
fragment of rock, I mused long and sadly over 
the broken hopes and futile strivings of my 
past life. Before me lay the desolate region 


of a vast mountain solitude, disturbed only by 
the noise of an angry torrent, whose dark 
waters were swollen by the incessant rain. 
I looked down into the eddying pools of that 
sweeping river, and the dark thought crossed 
my mind that in their depths my sorrows 
might have rest; then I was suddenly seized 
by a vague and unaccountable terror of death, 
and, afraid to trust myself further, I sprang up, 
and fled as if from my own thoughts. 

After travelling for many weary leagues, 
I arrived at length at a large solitary house, 
situated at no great distance from the town of 
Ancona. The combined effects of darkness, 
rain, and fatigue, induced me to pause beneath 
the ample doorway which invited the travel- 
ler’s approach. As I entered, a shiver ran 
through my frame, and again I was seized 
with the same vague and unaccountable appre- 
hension which I had experienced when seated 
on the moss-covered rock, beneath the lonely 
tree, and beside the sweeping river. 

As soon as the genial glow from the warm 
room of the inn breathed upon me, I immedi- 
ately recovered, and felt myself better than I 
had been for several days. I received a cor- | 
dial weleome, and throwing my knapsack upon 
a table, was shown into.an adjoining apart- 
ment, where I could divest myself of the 
clothes which were thoroughly soaked by the 
rain. While I was undressing myself I heard 
a noise of footsteps running rapidly up and 
down the stairs, and a voice eagerly inquiring 
if [ had come on foot with a knapsack, and if | 
I was about to remain in the\ house all night. 
Returning to the ‘ salle” I felt at a glance 
that I had attracted the observation of the 
whole company. I could no longer control 
my curiosity as to the reason I had been so 
particularly inquired after, and at length asked 
if there were any other strangers in the house. 
The answer was in the affirmative, for it had | 
so happened that a large party had arrived in | 
the course of the evening, detained partly by 
the inclemency of the weather, and by the 
illness of a young lady who belonged to it. 

This party consisted of a noble family of 
four persons, an old gentleman, a young lady 
of exceeding beauty, an old lady, who was 
supposed to be the mother of the younger one, 
a doctor, two servants, and two ladies’ maids. 
At the same time, I was informed that both the 
old gentleman gpd the doctor, witnessing my 
arrival, had me. particular inquiries about me 
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in the public room. The landlord assured me 
that they were particular friends, and I was 
desired to go up to their room. I shook my 
head, convinced they must be wrong, as I 
could recollect no friend of such consequence 
in the whole world. 

An old servant of the party shortly after- 
wards entered the room, where in broken 
Italian he asked for some wine. I addressed 
him in German, and he seemed rejoiced once 
more to hear the accents of his mother 
tongue. 

‘€ His master,”’ he said ‚‘“ was a certain Graf 
von Rosenthal, who was on his way to Italy 
with his family, in order to procure for his 
daughter the benefit of a change of air.” In 
proportion as he drank, he became more com- 
municative. I informed him that I was on my 
return to Germany, and the tears stood in his 
eyes, as he exclaimed with much solemnity, 

“Oh! that I could only return with you. I 
cannot,’ he continued, ‘‘ endure it any longer ; 
I believe there is a curse hanging over my 
master’s family. I can get no one to trust in 
—few would believe me.” 

By the time we had cracked our third bottle, 
Heinrich, for such I found was the old man’s 
name, became more confidential. 

‘ Countryman !”’ said he, ina solemn tone, 
and casting an anxious glance round the whole 
room, in which, the company having departed, 
none save ourselves remained, and we sat alone 
by the side of a dim wood fire, whose flames 
fell fitfully upon the silent wall, ‘‘ I cannot be 
blind. In the midst of the blessings of wealth 
and plenty, the old evil spirit is doing his work, 
the curse has come to roost, God help us! 
The Graf, my master, is as rich as a Jew, but 
he goes prowling about like a malefactor, and 
seldom speaks. Heneverseemshappy. The 
old Gniidige Frau seems also to be in a con- 
tinual flurry. As for the young lady, a child 
of paradise could not be more lovely, but I 
fear the old Graf has married her to the devil. 
But, Lord bless us! what is that?” exclaimed 
Heinrich, as the casement came rattling in with 
a sudden crash. | 

“Nothing,” exclaimed I, ‘but the rain 
and wind.’ 

“Itis no wonder,” replied Heinrich, ‘I 
live in perpetual apprehension of some dread- 
ful event. Some one of the family must soon 
meet his fate. The fraulein Kathern told me 
that ; and if I could not occasionally, with my 
comrade Thomas, refresh myself with a little 
wine—for eating, drinking, and money are not 
at all scarce with us—I would have been off 
long ago.” } 

“But why do you think one of you must 


was becoming fuddled under the influence of 
the three bottles of sweet wine. 

“ It is certain,” said Heinrich ; ‘‘ the coun- 
tess told me, and what she predicts is sure to 
happen. 
we had the same story. No one would be- 
lieve it, for we were all enjoying our accus- 
tomed good health. As we were at that mo- 
ment going along the road, the Herr Miiller, 
the Graf’s secretary, one of the finest men you 
ever saw, fell suddenly with his horse and bag- 
gage down a steep precipice, ten times as high 
as the church steeple. It was an awful sight ; 
man and horse were smashed to pieces ; should 
you ever happen to pass through the village 
where the accident occurred, they will show 
you where he lies. It only now remains to be 
proved which of us is to die. It will happen, 
upon my soul it will!” added the old man, 
with emphasis, seeing I looked incredulous ; 
“and if Tam not the unlucky individual, I 
shall immediately obtain my discharge from the 
Graf. These are things of unusual occurrence, 
and my neck is so dear to me, that I should 
entertain the strongest objection to have it 
broken in such a godless service.” 

I laughed at his superstitious fears. He 
continued to swear that the countess was pos- 
sessed of a legion of bad devils. 

‘“ À year ago,” said he, ‘she was walking 
along the roof of the castle of Rosenthal, with 
as much ease as you or I could walk on that 
floor. Often, without the least intimation, she 
falls into violent convulsions, and she can see 
quite plainly into the inside of any one’s body. 
Doctor Walter, one of the most able men I 
ever knew, told me in confidence that she can 
look through the people, or walls, and doors, 
as if they were made of glass. It is awful; 
but when she is herself, she is perfectly sen- 
sible. When, however, she is under one of 
these seizures, something speaks out of her, 
and she governs us just like dogs. Could not 
we have remained quietly at home, in our snug 
villa, instead of jogging about on mules and 
all manner of uncomfortable conveyances ; and 
all, forsooth, because she would have it so— 
had we remained on the broad road, the Herr 
Miiller might, at this moment, have been 
drinking his glass of wine with us.” 

Heinrich’s conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of the servant, bearing my scanty 
supper into the apartment. He left me, prom- 
ising to explain much of what he had so clear- 
ly hinted, upon the occasion of our next meet- 
ing. His place was soon filled by a little 
spare thin man, whom the old domestic, as he 
departed, accosted by the name of ‘ Herr Doc- 
tor ;” and I became instantly aware that I had 


soon die ?’ I inquired, believing the old man | a second member of this mysterious family be. 
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fore me. I observed, as I went on eating my 
supper, he was regarding me with a steadfast, 
earnest gaze. He at length broke silence, by 
asking me from whence I had come. When 
I informed him I was a German, he became 
more friendly, and accosted me in the mother 
tongue. In reply to my inquiries, he inform- 
ed me that his master was the Graf von Ros- 
enthal, on his way to Italy. 

After some further conversation, in which 
we discussed my plans, he said— 

‘ What, suppose you accompany us to Italy, 
as your prospects do not at present seem very 
auspicious? You are familiar with the coun- 
try, its language, and inhabitants; you know 
the most healthy places—you could be of the 
greatest use. The Graf would engage you on 
the spot, in place of a secretary he has just 
|| lost. Free quarters, travelling expenses paid, 
| and six hundred gulden a year—no bad thing, 
| not to mention the well-known kindness and 
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| liberality of the count.” 

| I shook my head, and remarked that having 
| no acquaintance with the count, I did not know 
| | how we could get one. 

| «Oh, if that is all,” replied the doctor, 


‘ you have already a strong recommendation.”’ 
‘ Recommended !”? I exclaimed, ‘‘ and by 
whom ?”? 
The doctor seemed quite at a loss for an an- 
| swer— 
} 


ruptly. 

| “No,” I replied, ‘‘ I never care for abund- 
| ance, if I have only the means of life. From 
| my childhood up, I have always been accus- 
| tomed to a life of independence—I am not 
| rich, but I will never sell my independence.”’ 
| The doctor seemed somewhat puzzled ; but 
‚ there was a grave earnestness in my tone which 
| admitted of no cavil. I could not divest my 
| mind of some disagreeable forebodings in re- 
gard to this extraordinary family, although I 
never for a moment believed the old man’s rep- 
| resentation, that the sick countess was possess- 
| ed by a legion of devils, yet, notwithstanding, 
| there seemed something odd in the overtures 
| thus made to an entire stranger ; but as all this 
discussion appeared to make me but the more 
resolute, the doctor at length finished his bot- 
tle, and departed. 

Left to myself, I turned the matter over in 
my mind, weighed the désagremens of my 
poverty against the pleasant position in the 

| family of a rich “Graf.” I jingled the few 
remaining coins in my pocket—all my worldly 
wealth ; and the result was still the same—out 
of Italy the peace of God, the career of a vil- 
lage schoolmaster, and independence. I tried 
to compose myself; but then I reflected how I 


with hasty strides. 


“By necessity,’’ he replied, somewhat ab- 


had lost all the plans of my life, which money 
could never restore. 

My wonder was by no means decreased, 
when, in about ten minutes after the doctor’s 
departure, a servant of the Graf made his ap- 
pearance, with the compliments of his master, 
to request I would visit him in his apartment. 
The adventure was so curious as to determine 
me to see itout. I found the Graf a tall man of 
commanding presence, traversing his apartment 
There were many pleasant 
features in his face, which had an appearance 
of great dignity. He led me to a seat, and, 
with many apologies for the liberty he had ta- 
ken, repeated in terms the offer made by the 
doctor. I still with modesty and firmness per- 
sisted in declining his offers. He turned to 
the window, where, with his hands behind his 
back, he remained for some moments lost in 
thought ; at length he approached me, sunk 
into a chair, took one of my hands in his, and 
said— 

‘My friend, I appeal to your heart: my 
knowledge of character must indeed be slight 
if I do not think you an honest man. Be 
open—remain with me, stay with me, only for 
two years, I beseech you—you may rely upon 
my generosity, you shall have everything you 
require—and at the end of this period I will 
set you up with a capital of a thousand louis- 
d’or. You will never regret the time you have 
spent in my service.” 

He said this so kindly and pleasantly that 
there was something in his manner which 
moved me more than the promise of a capital 
which would leave me free to pursue whatever 
mode of idleness I pleased ; but I still thought 
that, should I accept of his proposal, it might 
have the appearance that I would sell myself 
for money. This splendid offer, besides, ex- 
cited my suspicions. 

I replied—“‘ For such a sum you may com- 
mand services superior to any I could com- 
mand.” Itold him openly of all my previ- 
ous occupations and fortunes, and thought in 
this manner to put him off; but he resumed, 
earnestly— 

‘We must not be separated. It may ap- 
pear wonderful to you, but the fact is not the 
less true, that you are the very man of whom 
we have long been in search ; and it was upon 
your account that I have, with my daughter, 
undertaken this long and inconvenient jour- 
nem + 
1 looked at him with astonishment, thinking 
he was trying to crack jokes upen me. 

‘How could you look for me if you did 
not know me? How could you possibly tell I 
should be here at this time, for two days ago 
I did not know it myself?” 
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‘It is not so,” he said ; “this afternoon, 
resting yourself in a wilderness, full of sad- 
ness, you leaned upon a block of granite under 
atree. You looked at a black torrent which 
went foaming past you. You then fled, and 
came here. Confess it openly—is it not so ?”’ 

At these words, my senses well nigh left 
me with terror. 

““ Confess,’’ said he ; “is not this so? Are 
you not the man we have been seeking ?”’ 

“I do not deny it,” I replied; ‘but you 
overwhelm me with fear.” Withdrawing my 
hand from his, I exclaimed—‘‘ How did you 
know this? Who told you?” 

“My sick daughter,” replied the count. 
‘““I believe it may appear wonderful, but this 
miserable girl entertains strange fancies in her 
sickness ; and she has for a long time persisted 
in the idea, that it is only by means of you 
she can ever regain her health. Four weeks 
ago, my daughter described you in the dress 
in which you now stand before me. Fourteen 
days ago, she said you were sent by God to 
deliver her. She showed me the way you 
would take, marking out the route with a com- 
pass upon the map. At Villach she showed 
us the nearest way to the place of our sojourn. 
With the compass in our hands, and the chart 
in the carriage, we travelled along, ignorant of 
our destination, like mariners drifting at sea. 
At Villach we left the main road, and it was 
only this afternoon we became aware of your 
proximity. It was also from her I became 
aware of what passed within you. Doctor 
Walter informed me, after your arrival, that 
you were the very person of whom we had 
been so long in search. I feel assured myself 
also; and that you are the only person who 
can restore to me the blessings of life, and 
save my child.” 

He was silent, as if awaiting my reply. I 
sat for some time, revolving the strange inci- 
dent, compared to which my eventful life 
could afford nothing. 

‘ As you tell me, noble count,” I replied, 
is incomprehensible, and therefore I am 
still incredulous. J am but an artist, and 
know nothing of medicine. There are many 
things inexplicable in our lives, but none of 
| them impossible, partieularly when the reality 
is before us, although we cannot explain the 
cause.” 

“True,” replied the count, “you are no 
doctor ; but my daughter’s foreknowledge in 
other matters satisfies me she is right in this, 
and that you are ordained to be her saviour. 
I was, in my earlier life, an unbeliever even 
in the existence of a Deity, and even in my 
old days, I cannot believe in deviltries, witches’ 
tricks, apparitions, or the devices of warlocks. 
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You may explain to yourself, my dear friend, 
my pressing you, as well as my liberal offer : 
the former is pardonable from one who lives in 
perpetual apprehension of losing his only 
child ; the latter is not too great for him who 
saves her. Remain, then, with us—you will 
witness many wonderful things. If you like 
occupation, besides agreeable travelling, you 
may choose any business you like. You are 
my only hope; remain near, asa member of 
my suite is expected to die a desperate and 
unexpected death. A sore hour of trial 
awaits us—my daughter has prophesied it will 
happen—I tremble under the weight of this 
anticipated apprehension.”’ 

When the count had concluded, he was 
moved almost to tears. I felt myself in an 
uncomfortable position—what I had heard, ex- 
cited at once my curiosity and my scruples. 

‘# I do not accept of your liberal offer, no- 
ble Graf,” I replied ; “ give me as much as 
will supply my necessities, and I will accom- 
pany you. It will be a sufficient reward if I 
can be of any real use; but as yet I cannot 
find how. I shall always, however, stipulate 
to preserve my independence, and shall only 
remain with you as long as I find your service 
comfortable.”’ 

The eyes of the count danced with joy, as, 
pressing me in his arms, he exclaimed— 

“God be praised! To-morrow you shall 
see my daughter, who is now in bed !—to- 
morrow I shall prepare her for your arrival ! 

** Prepare her for my arrıval!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Did you not inform me that she 
was acquainted with my arrival, as well as 
with my name ? ” 

“I beg your pardon—T forgot to explain 
one circumstance to you. What in her 
dreamy state she hears, knows, and under- 
stands, when awake she is utterly ignorant of. 
She knows nothing from the time of these 
seizures, and would be distracted were she 
made aware of what she had spoken. She 
only described you during the period of her 
fit, and knows nothing of you except through 
our report of her own words.”’ 

I also learned from the Graf that, from her 
earliest childhood, his daughter had evinced a 
taste for walking in her sleep. In a state of 
somnambulism she has risen from her bed, 
dressed, written letters to her friends, played 
the most difficult pieces upon the piano, with 
an ability which in her waking hours she 
could never command. ‘These fits are nothing 
but a higher species of somnambulism, which, 
although in themselves harmless, have the 
effect of dreadfully impairing her constitution. 

It was pretty late when I left the room of 
the count. There was no one in the gaal 
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except old Heinrich, who was still enjoying 
himself over his bottle. 

‘ Speak a little German with me, sir, if you 
please, that I may not forget the language of 
my native land. You have had a long inter- 
view with the Herr Graf.” 

«I have had an interview with him, and 
am going to accompany him to Italy,” I re- 
plied. 

« Charming !—it always does me good to 
have a German face near me, for the Italians 
are bad sparks, as I have heard. With the 
exception of the countess, who is certainly be- 
witched, you will find all our company agreea- 
ble ; and as you are now one of ourselves, I 
may venture to speak more openly upon these 
subjects. The Graf would be a fine fellow if 
he could only laugh—whoever is about him 
must always have a face as solemn as the twi- 
light. The old lady is fond of scolding if her 
slightest command is not instantly attended to. 
I think her travelling to Italy is more for the 
sake of the good burned waters than her 
health, for she is mightily fond of a glass of 
liquor. The young countess would be well 
enough if she had not a whole army of devils 
in her. Doctor Walter would be the best 
among us if he had only the skill to banish 
the devils ke 

At this moment, the landlord came rushing 
in, apparently wild with terror, calling out— 

‘ Help! help! the house is on fire!” 

« Where ?”’ I exclaimed ; ‘‘ show the way.” 

“ Up stairs—the bright flames are bursting 
out of a window ! ? ' 

With these words he rushed out. The 
whole house was now roused—I attempted 
to rush, but Heinrich, as pale as a ghost, 
caught me in his arms. 

‘‘ Jesus Maria! ’’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘ what has 
again happened ?”’ 

I said, in German, that we must look for 
water—that the house was on fire. Every 
thing was in confusion—the people of the 
house were running about in every direction— 
the floor of the room was on fire, and they 
sought for means to force the door. Heinrich 
was there as soon as I, with a vessel of water. 
As soon as he reached the door, he exelaimed— 

‘ Holy Maria! itis the chamber of the old 
countess ! ?? 

‘ Break it open,” shouted the Graf, in a 
voice of thunder. 

The tools soon arrived, but it was difficult 
to break the door, on account of its surprising 
thickness; when at length, however, it was 
forced open, all drew shuddering back. 
The chamber was pitch dark; but on the 
floor, near the window, there played a yellow- 
ish-blue fire, which soon died away. A dread- 
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ful smoke assailed our nostrils. Heinrich, 
bearing a crucifix, came rushing up the steps. 
The Graf called for a light, which having 
been brought, I entered the chamber, and 
proceeded to open the window. The Graf 


held the light to the bed, which was smooth, | 


and apparently unoccupied. The smell was 
so dreadful, that I nearly fainted. The Graf 
called aloud the name of Frau von Mentloch. 
As the torch approached, he beheld at my 
feet a great black mass of ashes. I was struck 
with terror, as I saw an arm with the hand 
partially consumed, and the burned remains of 
a human head ; in another place were three 
fingers with gold rings, and the foot of a lady 
partially consumed. 

‘ Great God !’’ exclaimed the Graf, turn- 
ing deadly pale, ‘‘ what is this?” 

He gazed shuddering at these dreadful rem- 
nants of mortality. Seeing the fingers with 
the rings, he uttered a loud ery as the doctor 
entered— 

‘ Frau von Mentloch is burned, and yet no 
fire !—no smoke !—incomprehensible ! ’’ 

He cast another glance to convince himself 
of the truth, gave the taper to an attendant, 
and went out, deadly pale. 

I stood as if petrified by the awful tragedy 


I had met with. The wonderful tale I heard | 


made such an impression upon me, that I re- 
garded these dreadful remains without sensa- 
tion. Soon the room was filled with servants 
of the hotel. I heard them weeping, and I 
thought I was surrounded by ghosts. When 
I recovered myself, I left the room, and re- 
turned into the ‘‘saal.’’ At this instant a 
side-door opened, and a young lady, in a 
night-dress, and supported by two ladies, 
each bearing a taper, appeared. I remained 
staring, as if struck by lightning, at this ap- 
parition. So stately was her form, so noble 
her features, that nothing I had ever seen in 
the masterpieces of painting and sculpture 
came at all near it. All the past horrors were 
forgotten in my intense admiration. The 
young beauty tottered towards the room where 
the frightful catastrophe had taken place. 


When she saw the remnants, she stood still, 


and said, with a voice of command, 

‘ Begone !”’ 

Immediately one of the Graf’s servants em- 
ployed himself in executing her commands by 
clearing the apartment. 

I returned to the ‘‘saal,’’ where I found 
Heinrich sitting over his wine, still as pale as 
a ghost. 

‘ Did I not tell you,’ he cried, “it was 
the turn of one of us to go? The devil willed 
it. To-morrow I’ll take my departure, or 


my turn may come next. In Italy, they say, | 
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the mountains spit fire—TI’ll keep away from 
them. The pope would soon make roast beef 
of me.” 

I related to him what I had seen. 

“That,” said he, ‘was the young countess. 
God protect us— is she not beautiful ?”’ 

Heinrich was now summoned by the count, 
and he departed, sighing piteously. 

After the fatigues of the previous day, I 
enjoyed a sound and refreshing sleep until 
noon, when the events of the past rose before 
me like fireside visions, of the reality of which 
I could scarcely convince myself. Having 


| nothing to lose, and nothing to fear, I deter- 
| mined to keep my engagement with the count. 


When I entered the ‘saal,” it was filled by 
magistrates and policemen, who had been at- 
tracted either by business or curiosity. They 
were all firmly persuaded that the death of the 
lady had been caused by supernatural influ- 
ences. The Graf had ordered the remains to 
be interred by his own people, and this caused 
such a sensation that it was actually in contem- 
plation that the whole family should be taken 
prisoners; and they were only in doubt 
whether it would be better to deliver us over 
to the civil or the military authorities. Some 
were for taking us before the archbishop. I 
endeavored to explain to the authorities that 
they were about to place themselves in an 
awkward position, by taking prisoner a person 
of so much consequence as the count, as I was 
convinced the death had been the result of 
natural causes ; and I hinted further, that if 
it was true, as they supposed, that it had hap- 
pened through the count’s influence with his 
Satanic majesty, that influence might be en- 
listed in’ a mode prejudicial to themselves. I 
ended by advising them to take a sum of 
money which the count had offered, and allow 
him to depart in peace. My advice was 
attended to. They took the money, ‘we 
ordered our horses, and departed without fur- 
ther molestation. 

On the road, we had much conversation 
upon the events of the former day, by which, 
he said his daughter had been dreadfully 
affected. 

«You must let my daughter have pretty 
much her own way, for when she is thwarted, 
she is so sensitive that she suffers intensely. 
I have already informed her of your arrival, 
and asked if she wished you to be introduced. 
‘It would be time enough,’ she replied, ‘ when 
we should arrive at Venice.’ Therefore do 
not allow yourself to be disspirited by her fan- 
She isan unfortunate girl, who must be 


cies. 
treated with forbearance. She is my onl 
earthly joy. The cause of the death of this 


unhappy woman is easily explained. The 


death was produced by spontaneous combus- 
tion from the quantity of brandy she was in 
the habit of drinkitig.”’ 

Nothing of importance happened until our 
arrival at Venice. During our journey I 
never was introduced to the countess, who ap- 
peared displeased whenever she saw me. 
Shortly after our arrival, one morning I met 
her entering her sedan-chair, and she inquired 
from Dr. Walter — 

“Who is that man who is always trotting 
after us?” 

“It is the Herr,’’ replied the doctor. 

“He is a very disgusting person,” respon- 
ded the young lady ; ‘‘ send him away.” 

“You sent for him yourself,” replied the 
doctor. ‘‘It°was upon his account that the 
journey was undertaken. You must look 
upon him as medicine which is ordered for 
you.” 

‘ He is the nastiest medicine I ever saw,” 
said the young countess, shrugging her shoul- 
ders. 

This conversation was not very flattering to 
my ‘amour propre;’’ and had it not been 
for the kindness of the Graf, I should have 
left the service of the ill-tempered Venus with- 
out delay. I never considered myself hand- 
some, but I was regarded in a favorable light 
by the fair sex in general ; and now to be 
regarded in the light of nasty medicine by a 
beautiful girl, was too much for my feelings ; 
and in this mode the countess arrived at Ven- 
ice, her medicine riding on horseback after 
her. 

A suite of apartments and servants were 
assigned to me in the magnificent palace which 
the count had hired, and as the count had 
plenty of friends among the Venetian noble- 
men, we had soon abundance of visitors. 

We had not been in Venice more than four 
days, when, one evening, I was summoned to 
the count, by whom I was welcomed with 
more than his usual cordiality. 

‘ My daughter wishes to see you,’’ he said ; 
“enter with me into her apartment — but 
softly, for she is in such a state of nervous 
excitement, that the slightest noise will upset 
her.’ 

We came into a large and splendid apart- 
ment, hung with green silk drapery. The 
two chamber-maids leaned against the window ; 
the doctor was on the sofa looking at his pa- 
tient, while the beautiful girl stood in the mid- 
dle of the room, bolt upright, with one of her 
beautiful arms hanging down, and the other 
extended. She looked like a rare piece of 
statuary, her attitude was so still; and only 
the heaving of her breast told she lived. 
Everything was silent, while every eye was 
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attracted by the godlike figure of the beautiful 
countess. She said, with a smile of angelic 
sweetness, at last — à 

‘ Emanuel, why have you stayed away so 
long? Come near and bless me, that my suf 
ferings may end.” 

Not understanding whether this conversation 
was meant for me, I looked very foolish ; but 
the doctor and the count made a sign that I 
should approach, and, like a priest, make the 
sign of the cross, and lay my hands upon her, 
as if I was blessing her. I drew near, raised 
my hands over her beautiful head, but so 
great was my respect, that I had not the cour- 
age to touch her. I lifted my hands again, 
and extended them towards her. Her move- 
ments seemed to become more joyful; my 
confusion increased, as the beautiful girl 
said — 

‘Oh, Emanuel! it is not yet thy wish to 
assist her — wish! — wish! Thou art power- 
ful, and thy wishes can do anything.” 

‘ Doubt everything, beautiful countess,” I 
replied, ‘‘except my wish to assist you ;”’ for 
I felt that had she required me to cast myself 
out of the window, I would have cheerfully 
done it, so strong was the fascination of her 
beauty. 

I felt as if I were in the presence of a god- 
dess. The graceful beauty of her figure, the 
classic charm of her features, which seemed of 
more than earthly loveliness — had disemhod- 
ied my spirit. I had never before felt the 
combined power of beauty and nobility. As 
I had seen her previously, her face appeared 
pale and mournful, with a touching expres- 
sion of meek sorrow ; but now it was far differ- 
ent: a celestial blush suffused her features, 
and her eyesswam in an atmosphere of radiant 
light, which neither art nor nature could 
bestow. The expression of her face had a 
smile, and yet not a smile; but breathing a 
delight so intense, it was justly called by her 
attendants inspiration — but such inspiration, 
it never entered into the glorious dreams of 
the most inspired artist to imagine or conceive. 

«Oh, Emanuel!” at length she said, ‘‘ now 
is thy wish earnest—now she feels. that 
through thee her hour of succor is at hand — 
thy hair is wreathed in golden flames, and 
from thy fingers are waving streams of silver 
light; thou floatest in the liquid azure of 
heaven.” 

Her whole being seemed to drink in a flood 
of light. Notwithstanding the beauty of her 
language, I could not help thinking of the 
nasty medicine to which she had previously 
compared me, and the not unnatural wish 
arose in my mind, that I should always con- 


tinue radiant in the brilliant hues in which I 
me 


was now clothed by her fancy, shining all 
over like a silver fish. 

‘ Do not let thy thoughts wrong the fancy 
of the sick girl, Emanuel, who compared thee 
with bitter medieine,’’ said the countess. “ Be 
more noble than that unfortunate lady, carried 
away by the intensity of her sufferings, which 
has brought her to the verge of madness.” 

The doctor cast a laughing glance at me, 
which I returned ; but it was not of astonish- 
ment that the proud beauty had entreated my 
pardon, but that she had guessed my inmost 
thoughts.”’ 

“Do not talk to the doctor, Emanuel,’ 
said the inspired countess; ‘‘it hurts her when 
thy thoughts are for a moment absent ; remain 
firm in thy desire to light up her half-dissolved 
being with thy power. Seest thou how strong 
is thy will?—the cold particles soften and 
dissolve like the hoar-frost of winter beneath 
the sunshine.”’ . 

As she thus spoke, her arm, which was ex- 
tended, gradually drooped, animation and life 
returned to her figure, and she asked for a 
chair. The doctor fetched one covered with 
cushions of green silk, elaborately wrought. 

‘ Not this,’’ she said, ‘ but that arm-chair 
covered with striped linen, which stands before 
the writing-table in Emanuel’s room below — 
have that always.’ 

Now it so happened that there was a chair 
exactly answering this description before my 
writing-table, which the countess could never 
have seen. As T gave the key to one of the 
servants, she said — 

‘# Not that key, but the one with the dark 
spot on it.” 

I gave them both to the servant, and it ap- 
pears she was right; for the first key, which I 
had mistaken for that of the chamber door, 
opened only a press. 

When the chair arrived, having seated 
herself in it, she desired me to stand opposite, 
with my hands extended, pointing to her heart. 

‘ O God!” she exclaimed, ‘ what intense 
delight! Give her thy words — she prays thee 
not to leave her till her health is restored. If 
thou leavest her she must perish miserably ; 
her life depends upon thee. Do not regard 
her,”’ she said ; ‘‘ when in a state of earthly 
waking she knows thee not. Forgive the un- 
fortunate, who knows not what she does —all 
vices are weakness of the vital powers which 
destroy the powers of the mind.” 

She became communicative, and, so far 
from being angry at my questions, seemed to 
listen to them with pleasure. I expressed my 
wonder about the extraordinary features of her 
case, and said I had not thought it possible 
that any one could predict events, or know the 
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thoughts of others. After a silence of some 
moments, she said — 

‘ She is as well as any mortal can be, whose 
earthly frame is about to be dissolved. She 
is as well as she can be, when the body is 
| about to retire to destruction, and the earthly 
lamp of eternal light is going out in dark- 
ness.”’ 

‘This inspiration,” I said, ‘does not in 
the least enlighten me on the subject ; on the 
contrary, it leaves me quite in a mist.’ 

‘ Mist, Emanuel! but you will learn by 
experience. She knows much, but cannot ex- 
press it. Nature seems an endless ocean of 
holiness, ör like a shining heaven, suffused 
with melted light, which drops into stars. 
The soul is the shell of a heavenly body, which 
is but the covering of the everlasting. The 


earthly shell of the sick person is now broken, 


and her soul sees and feels out of her earthly 
tabernacle —the earthly shell can now be 
made whole, Emanuel, by thee; otherwise 
will she perish.”’ 

She was silent ; I listened as if to the voice 
of another world. The count and the doctor 
listened with equal surprise ; both assured me 
that the countess had never before spoken in 
a similar manner, and had never before an- 
swered questions. 

I drew her attention to her weakness, and 
asked if long speaking did not take away her 
strength. 

“No,” she replied, “not when thou art 
with me— in seven minutes her sleep will go 
off; but to-morrow it will return. Then, 
Emanuel, I pray thee do not fail her. Come 
to her, with the steadfast wish to save her, 
five minutes before three o’clock, by the clock 
in thy chamber, not by thy watch, which is 
three minutes too fast — be punctual, that the 
patient should escape unnecessary suffering.”’ 

With this she ceased, and a dead silence fell 
over the party. Her face became paler every 
instant, and the appearance of life in her 
features faded. Sinking negligently down, 
she seemed as if about to fall asleep ; then she 
groaned and wakened ; and when she beheld 
me, she appeared astonished —she looked 
from one to another. The chamber-maid 
hastened to her, also the count and Doctor 
Walter. 

‘ What is your pleasure ?”” said she to me, 
in a harsh tone. 

““ Gracious countess, I only await your com- 
mands.” 

‘ Who are you 

« Your servant, Emanuel, noble countess.”’ 

& T feel much obliged by your good-will ; 
but if you would allow me, I prefer being 
alone,” she replied, in a sorrowful tone ; then 
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making a bow, got up and turned her back 
upon me. 

I quitted the apartment with a strange mix- 
ture of sensations: as different as heaven and 
earth was the condition of the countess asleep 
and awake. Gone were my gold and silver 
beams — gone her familiar thou, that sank so 
softly into my soul; and even the name 
Emanuel, by which she had called me, was 
known no more. 

I returned to my solitary chamber, shaking 
my head like one who had listend to fairy tales 
so long, that the reality seemed charmed. 
There was no arm-chair before my writing- 
table ; I supplied its place, and wrote off the 
wonderful scene which had just occurred, for I 
feared that at some future time I should not 
believe it. I willingly forgave all her former 
harshness, for the sake of her exceeding 
beauty. 

The following day I had a second visit from 
the Graf, who related to me in joyful accents 
that his daughter had passed a delicious night, 
and that she felt herself much better. 

‘ At breakfast,” continued he, ‘‘ I related 
to her all that had passed, but she would not 
believe me, persisting it must be the ravings 
of insanity. She began to weep; I quieted 
her. I said that without doubt we might an- 
ticipate her complete restoration to health. 
I could not, however, prevail upon her to 
see you awake; but she assured me your 
appearance was so distasteful, she could not 
endure you. We could not force her assent — 
what is to be done ?”’ 

The count and I became more intimate 
every day, and his friendship seemed to in- 
crease in proportion with the hatred of his 
daughter. 

Doctor Walter, with the rest of the servants, 
soon began to observe the extraordinary in- 
fluence I had with the count, and overwhelmed 
me with polite attentions, which I would wil- 


lingly have exchanged for the smiles of the | 


beautiful countess, who still continued hostile. | 


Her dislike seemed gradually to increase, and | 


at last I hardly dared to enter her presence. | 
I will not, however, anticipate my story. At 
three o’clock exactly I entered the chamber of | 
the countess, when I found matters pretty much | 
the same as before ; all her peculiar beauty © 
had returned : and when she became aware of | 


my presence, she threw a haughty glance at | 


me, and said — | 
“Who gave you permission to enter my 
chamber unannounced ?”? | 
A low convulsive sob choked her voice, and | 
she fell into the arms of her attendants. They | 
immediately brought the arm-chair which she 


had asked for the day before. She had | 
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scarcely seated herself in it when she began 
to beat herself in a frightful manner. It was 
with difficulty I could endure the sad spectacle. 
I assumed the attitude I did on the former 
day, extending my arms towards her. Her 
convulsions continued ; but at length, with a 
soft sigh, she seemed relieved, and the impres- 
sion of sadness gradually disappearing from 
her countenance, the glow of inspiration began 
to return. At length she said, in a tone of 
angelic softness— 

‘€ Oh, dear friend, what would become of 
her but for you? She seems floating in an 


atmosphere of light, in which her being seems. 


to mingle with thine.”’ 

She continued to have her eyes close shut, 
but could tell all that was passing behind 
her ; she even told the number and description 
of persons who were passing in a gondola 
near. She began to converse, at length, of 
her illness — of her night wanderings, and of 
a long fainting fit, in which many of her fami- 
ly believed her dead, and which had lasted 
nearly ten hours., She described how her 
father, leaving her in despair, had retired to 
his chamber, and, throwing himself upon his 
knees, prayed — a circumstance which could 
have been known to no one but himself, for 
the room was dark, and he had locked the 
door. In these conversations she still con- 
tinued to speak of herself in the third person, 
as if of a stranger. At one time she said — 

‘She is a countess, and the daughter of 
the Count von Rosenthal ; but I am not.’ 

Her whole appearance in these trances 
was of the most lofty and beautiful kind. 
Presently she sank into a fit of deep reflection. 
Upon the occasion of this interview, her fit of 
inspiration ended almost as it did before. 
Thus matters went on for many months. Al- 
though very anxious, I can scarcely describe 
what passed. The health of the countess 
appeared gradually to improve. In conse- 
quence of her frequent trances I became al- 
most a slave ; I could scarcely leave the house 
for a moment. Every day seemed to clothe 
her with a fresh charm. Had I never seen 
her but for an hour, its memory would endure 
for a lifetime. Oh, the rapture of first love ! 
Yes, I deny it not—love it was, but I may 
truly say, not an earthly one ; my whole being 
was bound up in this inspired priestess. I felt 
so unworthy to be regarded by her slightest 
look, could she only have tolerated me as the 
meanest of her servants, without antipathy, I 
would have thought it the highest celestial 
happiness. But, alas! in proportion as my 
society seemed to charm her when asleep, rose 
her antipathy to me when awake. This antip- 
athy gradually increased to hatred — always 
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showed itself in some manner of which I was 
sensitive ; with passionate tears she would en- 
treat her father to send me out of the house. 
She despised me as a common vagabond, who 
was unworthy to breathe the very air with 
her, still less to be so much in the confidence 
of the Graf von Rosenthal. 

Incredible as it, may appear, when she was 
in these trances she seemed to follow all the 
movements of my hands, and to anticipate my 
very thoughts. At length, it seemed scarcely 
necessary that I should extend my hands 
towards her ; my wishes were sufficient to bring 
relief. She would drink neither wine nor 
water which I had not touched with my fingers, 
out of which issued, as she said, ‘‘ streams of 
light.”’ 

One day the count proposed to me that I 
should make an experiment of the affection of 
his daughter, by asking her, when in a trance, 
that she should give me a beautiful full-blown 
rose when she was awake. ‘The experiment 
was tried, notwithstanding my objections ; and 
I one day interrupted a friendly conversation, 
by making the request, previously to which, 
however, I ought to mention, that I had gone 
over to some roses which were growing in the 
balcony, and in selecting one of them, a thorn 
pierced my finger —the countess actually 
uttered a violent exclamation, as if in severe 
pain. 

‘Take care,’’ said she, ‘‘ Emanuel; what- 
ever hurts you, pains me also.” 

Thinking this the most suitable moment to 
make my request,— 

“Why do you not tell her,” said the 
countess, “that you wish her to give you a | 
full-blown rose to-morrow ?”? ; 

I was astonished — she had divined my 
wishes ; and I attempted to make some excuse. 

‘Oh, nonsense,” said she laughing; “I 
knew my father put it into your head.”’ 

‘* But it is also my dearest wish,” I replied. 
‘ Will you, when you waken at twelve o’clock, 
remember it?” 

‘* Can she do anything else ?”’ she replied, 
laughing. 

When this conversation ceased, the count 
departed, and summoned the attendants and 
the doctor. 

It might have been a little after ten o’clock | 
that Hortense awoke, and showed to the physi- 
cian the hurt on her finger. She thought she 
had injured it with a needle, and wondered 
there was no outward sore. At eleven she 
showed symptoms of uneasiness—walked up 
and down the chamber; and began to abuse me 
to her women, and overpowered her father 
with reproaches for not having dismissed me 
before. She then began to talk about other 
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matters. Her restlessness increased ; she was 
asked if she was unwell. They tried in vain 
to find out the cause of her uneasiness. She 
hid her face in the pillows, and begged of 
them all to leave the room. A quarter before 
twelve, her bell was heard. She informed 
her maid, when she entered the apartment, 
that I must be present when the clock struck 
twelve. Although I had looked forward to 
this invitation, I felt quite upset by it. With 
a palpitating heart, I entered the room; the 
countess was sitting carelessly upon the sofa— 
her beautiful head, shaded by its dark locks, 
supported by her delicate hand. In a manner 
half sorrowful, half angry, she rose as I en- 
tered ; and I then requested the honor of her 
commands. 

She did not immediately answer, but seemed 
to hesitate, as if at a loss for words. At last 
she said— 

“Mr. Emanuel, it seems as if I ought to 
make you a present, in order to induce you to 
retire from our service.”’ 

‘ Countess,” I said, as I felt my pride 
rising, “I did not force myself into the count’s 
employment ; you are aware of the reasons 
which have induced me to remain in the com- 
pany of my lord. I would willingly obey 
your commands just uttered, but for the hope 
of being useful.’ 

She turned her back upon me, and began 
to play with a pair of scissors near the rose- 
trees. Suddenly she cut off a new-blown rose, 
which she offered me, saying—‘‘ Take the best 
I have to offer you—take it as a reward for 
haying hitherto kept out of my way, and let 
me see you no more.” Then she threw her- 
self on the sofa, and, with averted face, made 
a sign that I should withdraw. 

I regained my apartment, and pressed to 
my lips the rose, which I considered worth all 
the crowns and jewels on earth. 

The dislike of the countess from this period, 
strange to say, seemed to increase. Her 
father, convinced of my honesty, as well as my 
ability to be useful, was proof against all his 
daughter’s suspicions and fears. My position 
became very irksome; for I perceived that 
every one else, even to the servants, treated 
me with aversion and contempt. This at 
length increased to such an extent, that I per- 
ceived that it had gradually the effect of alien- 
ating from me the count’s esteem; and I 
should have been unable to remain, had it not 
been for the kindness of the countess, who, in 
her trances, would entreat me not to mind 
such temporary estrangements. 

One evening the count called me into his 
cabinet. He asked me to give him the books 
I had managed, as well as an order for two 
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thousand louis-d’ors recently come, which he 
said he wished'to put into the bank of Venice, 
as he intended remaining for another year. 
I took the opportunity to entreat of him to give 
these matters of service to the management of 
some one else, as I intended, as soon as the 
health of the countess should be a little re- 
stored, to leave his house and service. 
Although I said this with some emotion, the 
count did not appear to pay much attention, 
but merely replied, that he would be able, 
doubtless, to get some one to attend to his 
affairs. This was enough; I perceived that 
he wished to get rid of me. I went back to 
my room, and collected all the papers, both 
those he had asked me for, and the others ; 
but I could not lay my hands upon the order 
he required ; I searched for it, but in vain. 

The next morning the count reminded me. 

‘ You have forgotten,” said he, ‘the 
steward’s accounts I asked you for yesterday, 
with the money order.” 

The only exeuse I could devise was, that I 
had temporarily mislaid some papers, among 
which I supposed was the one in question, but 
that I would surely have it by the following 
morning. My search, however, was utterly in 
vain; and at length I came to the conclusion 
that the checks were either lost or stolen, or 
that I had unknowingly destroyed them myself. 
No one, except my servant, who could neither 
read nor write, had the key of my room. My 
apprehensions were terrific. 

( To be concluded.) 


A RAILWAY CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

An important addition to the comfort and 
convenience of the travelling public has been 
suggested by the general manager of the North- 
Western Railway Company, Captain Huish, 
and is likely to be brought into early operation. 
The supply of books at the stations on the line 
is about to be largely increased and improved 
in character; and the whole of them being 
now undertaken by Messrs. Smith, of the 
Strand, Captain Huish proposes to establish a 
gigantic circulating library, on the plan that 
the passenger may select a book at a stall, 
paying the price thereof, and after travelling 
any distance on the railway (where his journey 


terminates) deliver it at the station, receiving | 


back the value, less a trifle for the perusal. 
When itis considered that the London and 
North-Western Railway extends over nearly 
500 miles, and that more than six millions of 
passengers travel upon it annually, we cannot 
conceive any plan more likely than the above 
to while away a tedious hour, and improve the 
time necessarily spent in journeying.— Zxam- 
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ETRURIA. 


‘* How far we transalpines of the nineteenth 
century are indebted to her civilization is a 
problem hardly to be solved; but indelible 
traces of her influence are apparent in Italy. 
That portion of the Peninsula where civiliza- 
tion earliest flourished, whence infant Rome 
received her first lessons, has in subsequent 
ages maintained its preéminence. It was on 
the Etruscan soil that the seeds of culture, dor- 
mant through the long winter of barbarism, 
broke forth anew when a genial spring smiled 
on the human intellect. It was in Etruria that 
immortality was first bestowed on the lyre, the 
canvas, the marble, the science of modern 
Kurope. Here arose 


the all Etruscan three,— 
Dante and Petrarch; and scarce less than they, 
The Bard of Prose, creative spirit! he 
Of the hundred tales of love. 


It was Etruria which produced Giotto, Brun- 
elleschi, Fra Angelico, Luca Signorelli, Fra 
Bartolomeo, Michael Angelo, Hildebrand, 
Machiavelli, ‘‘ the starry Galileo,” and such a 
noble band of painters, sculptors, and archi- 
tects as no other country of modern Europe 
can boast. Certainly no other region of Italy 
has produced such a galaxy of brilliant intel- 
lects. 1 leave it to philosophers to determine 
if there be anything in the climate or natural 
features of the land to render it thus intellect- 
ually prolific. But much may be owing to 
the natural superiority of the race, which, in 
spite of the revolutions of ages, remains essen- 
tially the same, and preserves a distinctive fea- 
ture ;—just as many traits of the ancient Greek, 
Gaul, German, and Spaniard may be recog- 
nized in their modern descendants. The roots 
of by-gone moral, as well as physical culture 
are not easily eradicated. The wild vine and 
olive mark many a desert tract to have been 
once subject to cultivation. And thus, ancient 
civilization will long maintain its traces even 
in a degenerate soil, and will often germinate 
afresh on experiencing congenial influences.— 


The wheat three thousand years interred 
Will still its harvest bear. 


How else comes it that while the Roman of 
to-day preserves much of the rudeness of former 
times—while the Neapolitan in his craft and 
wiliness betrays his Greek origin, the Tuscan 
is still the most lively in intellect and imagina- 


tion, the most highly endowed with a taste for 


nn 


| art and literature? May it not be to the deep- 
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seated influences of early civilization that he | 


owes that superior polish and blandness of 
manner which entitle Tuscany preéminently to 
the distinction claimed for it of being a rare 
land of courtesy ?”—The Cities and Ceme- 
teries of Etruria. 


KNOW ST THOU THE LAND?— (NEW VERSION.) 
(From Punch.) 


Know’st thou the land where the kangaroos bound, 
And the queer-looking ornithorhynci are found ? 
The land of the South that lies under our feet, 
Deficient in mouths, overburdened with meat ; 
Know’st thou that land, John Bull, my friend ? 
Thither, oh! thither, poor people ought to wend. 


Know’st thou the land, my dear John Bull, 

Where thousands of flocks are reared only for wool, 
And sixty-four million good pounds, as they say, 
Of mutton, are cast in one twelvemonth away? 
Know’st thou that land? Thy starving brood 
Thither, oh! thither, should rush in quest of food. 


Know’st thou the land where the cattle and sheep, 
For the mere want of hands, are too many to keep; 
And what to do with them their owners know not, 
But to slaughter them off for the melting pot? 
Know’st thou that land? To save such waste, 
Thither, oh! thither, ye hungry creatures haste. 


Know’st thou the land where a sheep-shearer’s pay, 
Or a reaper’s, is ten or twelve shillings a day; 
Where a laborer may earn thirty pounds by the year, 
With a ration, per week, of the best of good cheer ? 
Know’st thou that land—that jolly land? 

Thither should Labor repair to seek Demand. 


Know’st thou the land that thy paupers may reach 
At the trifling expense of six pounds or so each, 
There in plenty to live, whilst their gruel and bread 
Cost near eight in the workhouse, per annum, a head ? 
Know’st thou that land? John Bull, if so, 
Thither, oh! thither, help those poor souls to go! 


THE EX-EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


‘«*Tdiot’ and ‘ blood-thirsty’ are the terms 
which have been applied to the ex-Emperor 
Ferdinand. To us it is difficult to understand 
how a man who has learned and speaks half a 
dozen languages, whose pastime is the study 
of mechanics, and who has formed one of the 
most beautiful collections of models of machin- 
ery in existence, can be an idiot; and to the 
accusation of blood-thirstiness his whole life 
gives the lie. As Prince and Emperor, every 
day of his existence has been marked by acts 
of kindness and benevolence. We see him in 
our mind’s eye, with his spare form and coun- 
tenance, on which constant illness had imprint- 
ed deep traces of melancholy and suffering, 
accompanied by a single gentleman, walking 
on the bastions of Vienna, or in the gardens 


of Schonbrunn, dofing his hat to every per- | 
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son that recognized him, often stopping to 
speak to a poor man or woman who might ad- 
dress him, and who was certain of relief, for 
all the prohibitions of the police could not pre- 
vent the importunity of the distressed, who 
knew full well that to their gute Kaiser (good 
Emperor) no application for charity was vain. 
We have conversed frequently with persons 
who were in daily contact with him, and never 
have we heard him reproached with an unkind 
word or an unfeeling act. It was a well- 
known fact that at least one-third of the house- 
rent of the poorer inhabitants of Vienna was 
aid by him, or other members of the imperi- 
 alfamily. The munificent donation of £400,- 
000 for the relief of the sufferers by the siege 
| of Vienna, speaks more in his favor than all 
the obloquy and detraction of the newspapers 
can to his disparagement.”’— Dolman’s Maga- 
 zine. 


WOLVERTON REFRESHMENT ROOMS. 


It appears from the books, that the annual 
consumption at the Wolverton refreshment- 
rooms* averages—182,500 Banbury cakes, 
| 56,940 Queen’s cakes ; 29,200 patés ; 36,500 
Ibs. of flour, 13,140 of butter, 2,920 of cof- 
| fee, 43,800 of meat, 5,110 of currants, 1,277 
of tea, 5,840 of loaf sugar, 5,110 of moist 
| sugar ; 16,425 quarts of milk, 1,095 of cream ; 
17,520 bottles of lemonade, 35,040 of soda- 
water; 70,080 of stout, 35,040 of ale, 17,520 
of ginger-beer, 730 of port, 8,650 of sherry, 
and, we regret to add, 730 of gin, 731 of 
rum, 8,660 of brandy. To the eatables are 
to be added, or driven, the 85 pigs, who, after 
having been from their birth most kindly treat- 
ed and most luxuriously fed, are impartially 
promoted, by seniority, one after another, into 
an infinite number of pork pies.— Quarterly 
Review. 


MILITARY AMBITION. 


War and its unfailing attendants, taxation 
and crime, will ever go hand in hand. While 
any people are unwilling to think for them- 
selvés, and take no constitutional means of re- 
dress, so long they may realize the truth that 
the iron-hoof of military despotism will never 
relax, but press and weigh down their energies 
to the dust. The words of Gibbon are strik- 
ingly significant in reference to great war- 
riors. “ As long as mankind shall continue to 
bestow more liberal applause on their destroy- 
ers than on their benefactors, the thirst of 
military glory will ever be the vice of the 
most exalted characters.”— Anti- War Tracts. 


*On the North-Western Railway. 
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PIANOS. 


A six and three-quarter octave cottage piano, 
either rosewood or mahogany, in height four 
feet six inches, in breadth four feet two inches, 
contains 200 superficial feet of wood, compris- 
ing eleven different kinds: 160 strings, the 
average pull upon each being from fifty to sixty 
pounds, or the total pull upon the instrument 
about twenty cwt.; and the whole length of 
wire, including copper and steel, measures 
1,822 feet ; the united number of pieces requir- 
ed in the completion of a piano-forte amounts 
to nearly 3,000. The average weight of the in- 
strument when completed is nearly three cwt. 
To preserve the tone of a piano-forte it should 
be regularly tuned, at least four times a year, 
and kept to one pitch; if suffered to go too 
long without tuning, it will very soon get flat, 
and not only troubles a tuner to bring it up to 
concert pitch, but the wires become elastic, and 
lose their brilliancy of tone. There is no 
greater enemy to a piano than damp; it should 
be kept in a dry room, and as nearly as possi- 
ble of equal temperature. The less the soft 
pedal is used, the better the piano-forte will 
stand in tune ; using this pedal is not only lia- 
ble to strain the action in the movements, but 
the whole blow of the hammer falling upon one 
string must destroy the unison of the note. 
Avoid putting metallic or other articles on, or 
in a piano ; such things frequently cause a 
jarring noise, and will generally injure the in- 
strument. 


STEAM ©. THE Turr. — A good many years 
ago, one of the stoutest and hardest riders that 
ever crossed Leicestershire undertook to per- 
form a feat which, just at the moment, attract- 
ed the general attention, not only of the coun- 
try, but of the sporting world. His bet was, 
that if he might choose his own turf, and if 
he might select as many thorough-bred horses 
as he liked, he would undertake to ride 200 
miles in ten hours! The newspapers of the 
day described exactly how “the squire”? was 
dressed—what he had been living on—how he 
looked—how, at the word ‘ Away!” he 
started like an arrow from a bow— how gal- 
lantly Tranby, his favorite racer, stretched 
himself in his gallop — how on arriving at his 
second horse he vaulted from one saddle to 
another—how he then flew over the surface of 
the earth, if possible, faster than before—and 
how, to the astonishment and amidst the 
acclamations of thousands of spectators, he at 
last came in—a winner! Now, if at this mo- 
ment of his victory, while with dust and per- 
spiration on his brow—his exhausted arms 
dangling just above the panting flanks of his 


horse, which his friends at each side of the 
bridle were slowly leading in triumph—a 
decrepit old woman had hobbled forward, and 
in the name of Science had told the assembled 
multitude that before she became a skeleton 
she and her husband would undertake, instead 
of 200 miles in ten hours, to go 500—that is 
to say, that for every mile ‘‘the squire ”” had 
just ridden, she and her old man would go two 
miles and a half — that she would, moreover, 
knit all the way, and that he should take his 
medicine every hour, and read to her just as 
if they were at home—lastly, that they would 
_ undertake to perform their feat either in darkness 
‚or in daylight, in sunshine or in storm, “in 
| thunder, lightning, or in rain”’— who, we ask, 
would have listened to the poor maniac ?—and 
yet how wonderfully would her prediction 
have been now fulfilled! Nay, wagons of 
coals and heavy luggage now-a-days fly across 
Leicestershire faster and farther than Mr. 
Osbaldestone could go, notwithstanding his 
condition and that of all his horses.—Review. 


LITERARY AND 


Norwecian Sriver.— From the Swedish 
official paper of the 27th of October, we learn 
that on the 14th of September the workmen 
employed in the king’s mine, which is one of 
the Konigsberg silver mines in Norway, found 
a lump of native silver, weighing 208lbs.—and 
that on the 6th of October another lump of 
native silver equally pure in quality, of no 
less weight than 436lbs., was dug out of the 
same mine. It isa fact worthy of being re- 
corded, that about twenty years ago this mine 
was offered for sale in London for £10,000 ; 
but the capitalists of that day had not sufficient 
confidence in the treasures it was represented to 
possess, to give this comparatively small price. 
Subsequently the Norwegian Government were 
urged by the scientific of that country to work 
the mine for the benefit of the state. The 
operations were prosecuted with vigor ; and for 
a considerable number of years this mine has 
annually yielded to the Government a larger 
revenue than the price which could not pre- 
viously be obtained in. England for the 
mine itself. 


A PARACHUTE ror Coat-pits—To descend 
into mines and coal-pits, and to ascend by 
means of vertical ladders, are operations so 

fatiguing that the pitmen prefer, in spite of 
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INWARD INFLUENCE OF OUTWARD BEAUTY. 


Believe me, there is many a road into our 
hearts besides our ears and brains; many a 
sight, and sound, and scent, even, of which we 
have never thought at all, sinks into our mem- 
ory, and helps to shape our characters; and 
thus children brought up among beautiful 
sights and sweet sounds will most likely show 
the fruits of their nursing by thoughtfulness, 
and affection, and nobleness of mind, even by 
the expression of the countenance. ‘Those 
who live in towns should carefully remember 
this, for their own sakes, for their wives’ sakes, 
for their children’s sakes. Never lose an 
opportunity of seeing anything beautiful. 
Beauty is God’s handwriting—a wayside 
sacrament; welcome it in every fair face, 
every fair sky, every fair flower, and thank 
for it Him, the fountain of all loveliness, and 
drink it in simply and earnestly, with all your 
eyes; it is a charmed draught, a cup of bless- 
ing.—Politics for the People. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


the regulations which forbid it, to expose their 
lives to the risk of the strength of a rope, 
which, unfortunately, often breaks and precipi- 
tates them to the bottom. We attended. re- 
cently an experiment on a large scale, which 
demonstrated, in the most efficient manner, 
that henceforth this danger no longer exists 
for the pitmen. By means of an extremely 


‚simple apparatus, the cuffat remains suspended 


in the middle of the shaft when the rope 
breaks. This trial was not made by means of 
a working model, but in a pit of some depth; 
the apparatus was worked by men who remain- 
ed suspended in the well when the rope broke 
short off. For the future, the parachute for 
coal-pits is no longer a theory ; its efficacy is 
now established by practical facts. The effect 
of this apparatus was shown before a numerous 
company, comprised of men of information, 
the greater part familiar with the working of 
mines. ‘Their satisfaction was so great that 
they spontaneously offered to the inventor to 
make affidavit on the spot of the facts to which 
they had been witnesses. Amongst the party 
was a gentleman who wished the experiment to 
to be tried upon himself; the rope having 
snapped, he and the workman accompanying 
him were spontaneously stayed without feeling 
the slightest shock.—Brussels Herald. 
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When Dumas discovered chloroform by dis- 
tilling alcohol from chloride of lime, it was 
little thought that it would become the valua- 
ble therapeutic agent which it has proved to 
be. Applications run fast in these busy days ; 
and at Messrs. Horne’s in Whitechapel, we 
have an engine working under the combined 
influence of steam and chloroform, — a com- 
bination which the best engineering authorities 
state to possess many great advantages. It is 
not easy to render mechanical details familiar 
without the aid of diagrams; but the princi- 
ples of this “combined vapor engine” may 
be rendered intelligible by a brief general 
description. The steam having done its work 
of moving the piston in one cylinder, escapes 
into another in which is a quantity of chloro- 
form in small flat tubes. This substance 
volatilizes at a very low temparature ; and it 
thus is converted into vapor of considerable 
elastic force by the heat of the waste steam— 
and is in this state employed to work a second 
piston. We have, indeed, two engines com- 
bined in action — one moved by steam —the 
other by chloroform. The professed advan- 
tages are the saving of 50 per cent. in fuel — 
and as all the steam is rapidly condensed in the 
evaporation of the chloroform, the same water 
is constantly returned to the boiler, by which 
the necessity for using salt or impure water is 
avoided. The first engine of this kind was 
constructed in 1846, in Paris, —in which ether 
was then employed. This engine is still work- 
ing in a glass manufactory at Lyons — chloro- 
form being substituted. A Parisian paper 
informs us that M. Charles Beslay has, by 
order of the Minister of Marine, constructed a 


very powerful engine of this description, which 


is pronounced by a commission to be perfectly 
efficient. À question having been raised as to 
the effect of chloroform on the health of sailors, 
M. Quoy, Inspector-General of the medical 
branch of the marine services, has reported 
favorably. We learn, however, that the 
English patentees propose to use a volatile 
fluid which is much less expensive than chloro- 
form, equally efficient, and less obnoxious. 


The German papers announce the death, at 
Leipsic, in the seventy-seventh year of his age, 
of the well-known philologist, Gottfried Her- 
mann. This celebrated Hellenist was born at 
Leipsie in 1772; and at the early age of 
twenty-four was appointed Professor at the 
university of that eity. He filled the same 
chair till the last day of his life—a period ex- 
ceeding half a century. He was the founder 
of the Greek Society at Leipsic; and the 
author of many learned works which have 
made his name a familiar sound to the scholars 
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of Europe. The King of Saxony had, after 
the German fashion of honoring the intellec- 
tual chiefs of the land, granted him letters 
of nobility. 


Eithnological science has recently sustained 
a serious loss by the death of Dr. Prichard. 
He was well known by his great work, “ Re- 


searches into the Physical History of Man,” in 


five volumes, —and his yet more popular 
‘ Natural History of Man.” In addition to 
these, he was the author of “An Essay on the 
Vital Prineiple,”’ a treatise on “ Insanity,” a 
book “On the Eastern Origin of the Celtic 
Language,’’ and many other works and essays 
which appeared in the Medical journals. At 
the time of his"death, Dr. Prichard was Presi- 
dent of the Ethnological Society. 


By an excavation undertaken at the end of 
November in the watering-place of Baden- 
Baden, the Baths of Caracalla have been dis- 
covered in a state of good preservation. They 
are just under the market-place, between the 
Inn at the Rose and the parish church,—oceu- 
pying a square of about 5,000 German feet 
long by 3,000 feet broad. 


Mr. Macaulay’s “ History ” is out of print. 
Three thousand copies—the number of the 
first edition—are already sold ; and a second 
edition—it is said an improved one—is already 
in the press. The rumor runs that the author 
has sold his two volumes for ten years, to the 
Messrs. Longman, for an annuity of £600 for 
that period. If poetry be down in the mar- 
ket value, history is, it seems, up. ‘‘ The 
Row’? and Albemarle Street would now 
probably return ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’ without look- 
ing at it :—so that Simmon’s £5 was after all 


a liberal sum for an epic poem, when we. 


contrast 1848 with 1667. Hume made very 
little by his “ History ;”’ but Smollett made 
£2,000 in a very short time—and his work is 
said to have sold to the then amazing extent of 
10,000. It was time that History should have 
aturn. Mr. Hallam’s historical works have, 
it is true, sold well; but Carte struggled 
hopelessly against want—and Sir Harris 
Nicolas, whose whole life was dedicated un- 
remittingly to the illustration of English 
History, has just passed from amongst us in 
circumstances too painful to describe. Our 
writers should learn, however, (and there are 
examples enough already to have taught them) 
that the mere keeping together of facts, the 
dry display, as it were, of antiquarian dili- 
gence, has but slender charms for the general 
reader. The labors of Carte and Nicolas, are 


—like the drawings of great masters— of use 
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only to students. The multitude look for 
color and composition, and for that skill which 
can make ‘even dry bones live.” Let us 
add to this pleasing account of the book- 
market, that 18,000 copies of Mr. Dickens’s 
Christmas story were sold on the first day 
of publication. 


The Delhi Gazette says that the famous 
diamond, the Koh-i-noor (the largest and most 
precious in the world), forfeited by the treach- 
ery of the sovereign at Lahore, and now under 
the security of British bayonets, at the fortress 
of Govindghur, is likely ere long to be brought 
to England—and added to the Crown jewels. 

M. Antoine d’Abbadie, writing to us from 
Cairo, gives the following account of an ani- 
mal new to European science — which account 
he received from Baron Von Miiller, who had 
recently returned to that city from Kordofan. 
‘ At Melpes in Kordofan,” said the Baron, 
‘ where 1 stopped some time to make my col- 
lections, I met, on the 17th of April, 1848, a 
man who was in the habit of selling to me 
specimens of animals. One day he asked me 
if I wished also for A’nasa, which he described 

| thus :—It is of the size of a small donkey, 
has a thick body and thin bones, coarse hair, 
and tail like a boar. It has a long horn on its 
forehead and lets it hang when alone, but 
erects it immediately on seeing an enemy. 
It isa formidable weapon ; but I do not know 
its exact length. The A’nasa is found not 
far from here (Melpes), towards the 8.8. W. 
I have seen it often in the wild grounds, where 
the negroes kill it, and carry it home to make 
shields from its skin. N. B. This man was 
well acquainted with the rhinoceros, which he 
distinguished under the name of Fertit from 
the A’nasa. On June 14th, I was at Kursi, 

| also in Kordofan, and met there a slave-mer- 
chant who was not acquainted with my first 
informer, and gave me spontaneously the same 
description of the A’nasa; adding that he 
had killed and eaten one not long before, and 
that its flesh was well-flavored.”” Herr Rüp- 
pell and M. Fresnel, adds M. d’Abbadie, 
have already spoken of a one-horned African 
quadruped ; and I have also some notes which 
tend to establish the existence of perhaps two 
different kinds. 


The Peace project with which a body of 
earnest apostles are zealously inoculating the 
populations of our English towns, is finding 
advocates in other senates than our own. In 
France, M. Bouvet has presented the following 
proposition for the acceptance of the National 

| Assembly.—‘‘ Considering that war is contra- 
| ty to religion, humanity, and public prosperity, 
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the National Assembly decrees: —1. The 
French republic proposes to the governments 
of Europe, America, and other civilized coun- 
tries, to concur in a congress for a proportional 
disarmament, the abolition of war, and the for- 
mation of a court of arbitration. 2. The 
Congress shall open on the Ist of May, 1849, 
at Constantinople.” : 


The Carlisle Journal gives the following 
particulars of Mr. Stephenson’s first celebrated 
engine, the Rocket.—It was bought in 1837, 
from the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
Company, by Mr. J. Thompson, of Kirkhouse. 
Here the engine was worked for five or six 
years, on the Midgeholme line,—a local line 
belonging to Mr. Thompson. Soon after the 
engine was placed on the line, the contest for 
Hast Cumberland took place, when Sir J. 
Graham was superseded by Major Aglionby ; 
and it was used for conveying the Alston 
express with the state of the poll from Midge- 
holme to Kirkhouse. Upon that occasion the 
Rocket accomplished its share of the work, a 
distance of upwards of four miles, in four 
minutes and a half,—thus reaching a speed 
nearly equal to sixty miles an hour. On the 
introduction of more powerful engines, the 
Rocket was ‘laid up in ordinary’ in the 
yard at Kirkhouse ;—where it now stands, no 
less a monument of the genius of the inventor, 
than as a mark of the esteem in which his 
memory is held by Mr. Thompson. Such an 
engine, says the Journal—the first constructed 
on the principle which has brought railways 
to such a height of perfection in this country, 


—ought to have its abiding-place in the Brit- | 


ish Museum. 


Toe PLANTAGENET Guarp Razor. — We 


have one fault to find with this razor—one | 


fault (which we suppose the very ingenious 
inventors will in no wise amend )—we object 
to the name. Why ‘ Plantagenet?’ They 
were a bearded as well as a bearding race. 
Though, indeed, such a razor as this might 
have tempted Richard the Lion-hearted, or 
Edward Longshanks, to have shaved rapidly 
before he rushed into the battle, heard raging 
without. Then “ Plantagenet ’’ accords well 
with royal letters patent; at any rate it is 
better than your fashionable Greek names, so 


the one fault is not a thing to he startled at. | 
The ‘ Plantagenet Guard Razor” is an instru- | 


ment of very beautiful workmanship, of the 
choicest mechanism. A guard, toothed like a 
pocket-comb, but more widely, and with a 
slight curve, fits upon a pivot inserted (an 
insertion of no ordinary difficulty in highly 
tempered steel) into the broad part of the 
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back of the razor. This guard fits firmly, but 
is slipped on or off very easily. When off, of 
course, we have a razor of the usual form; 
but when on, it acts as a perfect break, a 
guard against the razor (were it the sharpest 
ever honed) cutting chin, lip, or cheek—a 
perfect skin-preserver—whilst it seems actu- 
ally to render shaving easier. The teeth of 
the guard, with the nicest adjustment, are 
made to protrude so as to keep the skin away 
from the chance of a cut, whilst the beard is 
given to the razor’s edge, and only the hair to 
be removed. It is difficult to make this 
plainly intelligible without a drawing, but the 
characteristics are such as we have described. 
To how many may not this guard razor be a 
boon! To the youth who with fear and 
trembling adventures upon his first shave, 
and has a sort of passion for lather and steel 
to his chin—a passion which is not very long- 
lived. ‘To the blind man—the passenger on 
board ship—the invalid who cannot leave his 
bed, and, to whom the shaving by a barber is 
a diurnal torture—a hateful operation—to say 
nothing of head shaving, and other surgical 
purposes. There is another class, to whom, 
perhaps, most of all, shaving or being shaved 
is torment—the paralyzed ; even they cannot 
cut themselves. The razor may be adapted 
for use in either the right hand or the left.— 
Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. | 


An open-air trial of the new Electric-Light 
was made on Tuesday evening in front of the 
National Gallery:—and Trafalgar-Square shone 
in its lustre as in the light of day. The Nel- 
son Column was tortured out of that obscurity 
which is congenial to its condition of prema- 
ture desolation,—and which for one-half of 
time shrouds it from the exposure of impo- 
tence to which for the other it is doomed. 
If this mode of illumination can be brought 
practically into use, the pillar must be finished 
for very shame. The old oil lamps, so long 
beloved in the aristocratic quarter about 
Grosvenor Square, as an ‘‘ ancient institution,” 
are now avenged :—what gas did for them it 
has now to suffer from the new glory. The 
gas lamps looked as they used to look—like 
farthing candles in the sunshine. There will 
be no dim nooks and corners in the metropo- 
lis if this “new light” prevail. Half the 
‘mysteries of London” will perish in its 
beams. 


Lamartine’s “ Jocetyn’ AND Louis Na- 
porLzon.— The library of Louis Napoleon has 
been sold by auction, and amongst the books 
was a handsome copy, bound in morocco, of 
Lamartine’s poem of ‘ Jocelyn.” The value 
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of the work was much enhanced by the fact 
that on the inside of the cover appeared the 
fellowing words, in the handwriting of the 
Prince, in French :—‘ Undertook the reading 


| of this book at Florence, Sunday, the 7th of 


May, 1837. Abandoned it as being too sub- 
lime for me. Undertook the reading for the 
second time, Monday, the 8th, without being 
more fortunate. Recommenced by a new 
effort, Tuesday, the 9th, and abandoned it 
definitively.”” Considering the present posi- 
tion of the author and the critic as rival can- 
didates for the Presidency of the French Re- 

ublic, this anecdote is somewhat curious. 
Little did the Prince think, when he wrote 
the above, that he and the poet whose work 
he had been obliged to abandon as being too 
sublime for him, would one day meet under 
circumstances which must severely test the 
ability of both.— Morning Post. 


Tae Emperors THeonosrus anp Ferpr- 
NAND. — 900 YEARS AGO AND TO-DAY. — 
Nine hundred years ago the Slavonian race 
held Italy; their leader might occasionally 
be a Roman Emperor, occasionally a bar- 
barie chief. The German and Celtic races 
oppose them, anda struggle ensues for the 
mastery of discordant, imbecile Italy. It is 
the same now. A German prince rules over 
the great mass of the Slavonian race; he 
wishes to be thought a German or Austrian, 
and would fain persuade mankind that the 
Austrian Emperor is German. But now the 
truth comes out, and the descendants of the 
ancient Goth, Hun, Greek, Croat—all Slavo- 
nians—call on him to give up the delusion ; 
to place himself at the head of the Slavonian 
race ; to expel the German from the Slavonian 
territory, and rescue their brethren from the 
thraldom of Turkish and Russian, and Prus- 
sian despots. 
affected much the position of the race on the 
face of the globe ; their physical character and 
their morale (making allowance for the modi- 
fication of a kind of civilization) remain of 
course as they were a thousand years ago. 
When Theodosius was hard pressed by the 
German and Celtic races, he looked for as- 
sistance to the Slavonians ; into the arms of 
this race the house of Hapsburgh has been 
forced to throw itself.—Dr. Knox (Medical 
Times). 


od 


An electric telegraph is about to be erected 
between Berlin, Cologne, and Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine. For this simple undertaking, nine 
political treaties with various governments 
have been concluded. 


Nine hundred years have not 
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SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Pırnorocıa Inptca; or the Anatomy of 


|| Indian Diseases, based. upon morbid speci- 


|| mens, from all parts of the Indian empire, in 


|| the Museum of the Calcutta Medical College. 


|| Professor “of 
|| Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy in the 
A ER Medical College, &e. 


By Allen Webb, B.M.S., 


A, The, ‘object of this work is to give an idea 
1 né the. mature and treatment of Indian dis- 
|| eases, , by a selection from the most remarkable 


|| cases furnished by the Company’s medical 


|| officers to the Medical Board at Calcutta, and 
| by a selected catalogue of morbid specimens 
|| of preparations from ‘the museum at the same 

capital. The “cases” give a full descrip- 
tion of the symptoms and treatment; the 
catalogue, besides a description of the speci- 


|| mens, an account of the subject whence it was 


|| taken, Dr. Webb frequently adding remarks. 
contributes general observations, 
| sometimes in the form of notes, sometimes as 
an introduction to the sections; exhibiting a 
sensible knowledge of Indian diseases, and 
some very curious professional learning — 
classical, Arabian, and Oriental, as well as 
modern. 

_ The book will be found very useful, 


Ä || especially to medical men proceeding to 
|| India ; 


since the representation of facts, 
{| with a guiding commentary, is the next best 
|| substitute for experience in the treatment of 

disease, or the actual inspection of the morbid 
preparations. An examination of the museum 


|| itself on arriving at Calcutta, as suggested by 


| "Di: Webb, is the best thing to correct erro- 
neous ideas touching alleged peculiarities of 
|| Indian. pathology, which frequently have no 
real existence, though assumed by medical 
works of authority : in this country. The 
conclusion Dr. Webb draws from his long and 


| 


wide Oriental experience is, that the general 
effects of the climate upon the human frame 
have been much exaggerated. It may aggra- 
vate the virulence and violence of certain dis- 
orders, as fevers and cholera; but that is 
probably about its extent ; moral evil is at 
the bottom of much which is ascribed to cli- 
mate, especially as regards the natives. 


BELGIUM, THE RHINE, ITALY, GREECE, AND THE 
MEDITERRANEAN.* 


Continental illustrations, at a moment when 
continental travel is almost out of the question, 
must acquire quite a new interest. Ifa solace 
remains under such a bereavement, it isto take 
up a book like this, by the side of what the 
good people on the continent call,’ curiously 
enough, a ‘‘ sea-coal ” fire. Imagine seventy 
and ‘upwards of beautiful engravings, for a 
little more than aguinea! ‘Truly, art effects a 
purely English object, when it thus imparts to 
those less favored by fortune a share in the 
pleasures hitherto attainable only by the rich. 
Italy and Greece, the homes of ancient art, 
still lovely in their decay —the Rhine, con- 
secrated by a thousand legends — Belgium, 
every edifice of which recalls associations of 
sturdy energy and commercial activity — the 
Mediterranean, whose shores are endeared by 
historic fame, and charm us by their surpassing 
loveliness, summon up visions of romantic 
beauty, which will not meet with disappoint- 
ment in those who refer for gratification to this 
splendid tome.—Wew Monthly Magazine. 


* Belgium, the Rhine, Italy, Greece, and the 
Shores and Islands of the Mediterranean, Illustrated 
in a Series of beautifully-executed Engravings, with 
Historical, Classical and Picturesque Descriptions, 
by the Rev. G. N. Wright and L. F. A. Buckingham, 
Esq. Peter Jackson. 
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Memoir of William Ellery Channing, with | the customary media and methods of publica- 


Extracts from his 
Manuseripts. In three volumes. London: 
John Chapman, 142 Strand. 1848. 


If Dr. Channing’s eareer had been closed 
fifteen years ago, opinion would have been 
greatly divided respecting his merits as a 
thinker and his influence as a writer. The 
hero of a sect was, not unnaturally, regarded as 
a pretender by professional critics ; and he sus- 
tained for awhile the double misfortune of 
theological favoritism and literary deprecia- 
tion. In his productions there was a freshness 
of manner sufficient, on the one hand, to sug- 
gest the claim of originality, and, on the other, 
to provoke the charge of ambitious and un- 
scholar-like departure from recognized standards 
of judgment and taste. The proportion in 
which the truth was divided between these 
opposite exaggerations, is now pretty well 
understood. The time is fully come,—not to 
say a little past,—for assigning to the Ameri- 
can essayist his true place; and the present 
memoir rather follows, than precedes the united 
verdict of his generation. He was not a man 
of such dimensions as to require great distance 
for his admeasurement; and if he were, per- 
haps, in the present condition of the world, 
with blended elements of unity and variety in 
its civilization, distance of space is an adequate 
substitute for lapse of time, and the mutual 
judgments of nations may foreshadow the sen- 
tence of posterity. The action of his thought 
was wide and immediate, rather than deep and 
slow ; tending more to ripen the best fruits of 
the present, than to crumble the soil, and pre 
lus the seed for growths invisible and futäre. 

n this respect, indeed, his produetions‘mark 
an era in the literature of our language. He 
is the first purely moral writer who has acquir- 
ed a popular power, and found his way, not 
only into the boudoir of the professed reader, 
but into the pocket of the artisan. Eissayists, 
never able to escape, as a’class, the repute of 
dulness, have been content, from the time of Ad- 
dison to that of Coleridge, to find acceptance 
in the library of the student, or at the break- 
fast-table of the man of letters; and even these 
have been glad to shelter themselves under 
the cover of some Review, which would secure 
them introduction to a political party of larger 
range than their own natural circulation. 
Channing, far from being dependent on such 
artificial extension of his audience, found all 
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tion too narrow for his thought. His articles 
of review were snatched from the periodicals 
in which they first appeared, and, notwith- 
standing their grave and earnest character, 
spread with the rapidity of a revolutionary 
speech or an exciting fiction. His lectures 
and sermons, though perpetually trenching on 
the polemic ground of philosophy and divinity, 
could not be confined to the ordinary circle, 
but passed into the hands of thousands by whom 
the literature of the platform and the pulpit had 
been held in little respect. The numerous 
editions of his works, and the competition of 
popular publishers for their English sale, indi- 
cate a scope and direction of influence unex- 
ampled among writers of the same class. 
Channing could well afford to neglect the hos- 
tile criticisms with which he was occasionally 
assailed ; whatever supercilious purists might 
say of his style, and scrupulous orthodoxy de- 
plore in his theology, he was assuredly one of 
the powers of the passing age; made so, in | 
part, by singular adaptation to its moral wants, 
in part by certain elements of intrinsic great- 
ness, which the present memoir enables us to 
point out. | 
These volumes, for which we are indebted 
to Mr. W. H. Channing, nephew to Dr. 
Channing, present rather the history of a mind, 
than the record of a life ; we might better say, 
the portraiture of a mind in its various rela- 


| tions and modes of activity. For nothing is 


more striking in the sketch which they give, 
than the absence of all movement or essential 
change of scene, and the slight dependence of || 
their interest upon the biographical order of 
succession. They carry us, indeed, along the 
line of great events; enabling us to watch, 
from beside the cradle of the young American | 
republics, the struggles of the old world through 
the vastest war, and the most productive peace 
of modern times. They introduce us into the 
society of many considerable men, Story and | 
Marshall, Wordsworth and Coleridge, Sismon- | 
di and Degerando, Blanco White and Theo- | 
dore Parker. And their action would appear 
to shift its place sufficiently, transporting us, ||. 
as it does, not only to the beach and hills of | 

Rhode Island, the hospitable plantations of | 

Virginia, the ambitious intelligence of Boston, 
but to the banks of Windermere, the passes |! 
of Switzerland, and the streets of Rome. | 
Yet all these varieties are ineffectual to relieve |! 
the sameness — perhaps we should rather say, 


to break the unity —of impressions left by 
these volumes. One central figure so entirely 
engages attention, that his surroundings are 
scarcely noticed ; as if he would realize his 
own doctrine, that all nature is but the servitor 
of the human soul, the external universe 
seems to be absolved and to vanish in the 
personality of Channing. It is impossible to 
doubt that he would have presented tbe same 
outline, with scarcely different coloring of 
character, under conditions little similar. 
And not only is the outward life, in a great 
measure, indifferent to the inward, but this 
latter presents a singular completeness from 
the very first. The usual changes of feeling 
which mark the lapse of years, are but faintly 
visible in Channing, or are even reversed in 
their order of appearance. In his youth there 
was a maturity, in his age a freshness and 
enthusiasm, which delightfully contradict the 
natural chronology of human sentiments, and 
exhibit the ascendency of moral over physio- 
logical causes. And while we scarcely know 
| & life more nobly characterized by successful 
aspirations, its progress, like all achievements 
of the strong will, is traced by no revolution, 
but is a simple growth in harmony and mag- 
nitude. In politics, in philosophy, in religion, 
his leading convictions, even where most pecu- 
liarly his own, had been already elaborated 
before the period of manhood ; and his subse- 
quent work consisted in the successive appli- 
cation of them to the several interests of 
society and relations of life. A mind entirely 
devoted to the development of one idea, and 
the satisfaction of some one feeling, rarely 
presents materials for an interesting biography. 
But an exception must be made in favor of 
Channing. The generous breadth of his 
favorite principles, the skill with which he 
found in them a clue through the labyrinth of 
metaphysics and the perplexities of practical 
politics — the graceful fidelity of his personal 
homage to them, even where it demanded 
| justice to those who injured, and appreciation 
of those who denied them — impart to his life 
a beauty and dignity truly impressive. 

In the performance of his task, the biog- 
rapher does not particularly please us. He 
seems to have formed to himself no distinct 
conception as to the mode of dealing with his 
materials, and to have vibrated between oppo- 
site suggestions. He sustains the part, neith- 
er of chronicler, nor of critic, though he 
appears at intervals as both. From the fear 
of yielding to the impulse of personal attach- 
ment and veneration, he. restrains himself 
where the reader is most ready to sympathize, 
and becomes stiff and cold ; yet has no objec- 
tion to appear propria persond, and intimate 
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his opinions on mesmerism, communism, and 
other matters not lying directly in his way. 
In the maturest and fullest part of Channing’s 
life, the biographer abandons his proper office 
of narrator, throws out of his book the ele- 
ment of time, and sets himself to analyze the 
character upon which he is engaged, in a 
succession of somewhat homiletie chapters on 
the Preacher, the Reformer, the Friend. We 
object to this dissolution of a man into certain 
fictitious elements or capacities ; it proposes an 
impossible problem to the imagination ; for, 
put them together as you will, they never give 
you back the real being as he lived and was. 
If the vital synthesis in which nature holds all 
the faculties and functions, be destroyed, you 
may find the man’s theoretical equivalent, but 
you miss his actual self. True, it requires a 
peculiar genius to be able to see a large char- 
acter as a whole, much more to present it to 
another eye without destroying its living unity 
of expression. The writer who has not the 
artistic skill to do this, should the more con- 
scientiously devote himself to the elucidation 
of external facts, and at least, show his hero 
distinctly in action, if not in essence. Those 
who cannot paint their subject effectively as it 
is, will do no good by stripping off the skin, 
and numbering the muscles supposed to be at 
work ; but will only replace a work of beauty 
with some dreadful anatomical plate. We will 
illustrate our meaning by citing a passage in 
which the biographer describes Dr. Channing’s 
habits of composition :— 


“ Systematically, from even early years, he 
disciplined his fancy to severe soberness ; 
though any one who knew him intimately 
could not but see how richly stored were his 
galleries of thought gvith exquisite natural 
images. He feared that the sense of the 
hearer or reader would be lured from the 
aspect of truth to the splendor of her robes by 
the use of metaphor, and so habitually checked 
his instinctive propensity to present laws and 
principles by the medium of symbols. His 
effort was, to utter himself plainly. The ex- 
ercise of imagination, also, he restrained, 
limiting its sphere to giving a fresh and 
vigorous embodiment to his ideas in the most 
obvious form, though he was apt and able for 
original creation, if he had seen it to be a be- 
fitting work. ‘The very play of the affections 
he subdued, and constantly sought for a calm, 
attempered, equable tone of statement, though 
his fervent will necessarily infused a glow of 
eloquence through the whole texture of his 
composition. And, finally, he would not 
allow himself to be abstract or scientific in his 
method or vocabulary, for fear that the public 
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would be deterred from listening to, or pre- 
vented from apprehending the divine thoughts 
which he was empowered to teach, unless won 
to attention by a familiar mode of treatment. 
In a word, he saw an immediate duty to be 
done, which was to rouse his lethargic fellow- 
beings to a consciousness of the grandeur of 
man’s spiritual existence, and resolutely con- 
secrated himself, by iteration and reiteration of 
one sublime lesson, now breathed softly in 
whispers, now rung out like an alarum, to 
break the dream of the world, and to summon 
the multitude to the labors and joys of a 
brightening morning.’’—p. 343. 


Whether our readers obtain any distinct in- 
formation from this account we cannot tell. 
But for ourselves, we confess, as we look 
through it, to a very thick and uncomfortable 
state of vision. We cannot represent to our- 
selves a man sitting in his study, with his 
several ‘‘ faculties’ lying before him like the 
keys of an instrument, now thrusting a thumb 
against the stop of Fancy, now tying up the 

edal of Imagination, opening and shutting 
the swell of the Affections, and withal con- 
signing the whole operation to the stiff and 
awkward fingers of the Will. Such a volun- 
tary performance, we submit, is impossible to 
any man; and, were it not, would be most 
unmusical to all men. We find in these vol- 
umes many such descriptions, with no appre- 
ciable reality at their centre. Here is one, 
referring again to the curious art of managing 
one’s own faculties,—an office apparently so 
difficult, that without a special ‘ Ministry for 
the Interior ”’ to see to it, anything like suc- 
cess is impossible. | 


“It was Dr. Channing’s desire and purpose 
to write a book on the growth of a religious 
spirit, in which, in a partly biographical, part- 
ly didactic form, he would have illustrated his 
own experience in regard to the true function 
of conseience. He had discovered that the 
monarchical principle in human nature be- 
comes despotie, when not checked by the 
representative element of the natural affections, 
and the constitutional law of enlightened rea- 
son. He had learned thoroughly the benefits 
of moral gymnastics in solitary self-discipline ; 
but he had learned also that the useful exer- 
tion of all faculties combined, in pursuit of 
| worthy ends amidst our fellows, is the highest 
training for symmetric goodness.’’—p. 406. 


A little less ingenuity wasted on these sub- 
tle fictions, and a little more pains given to 
the illustration of the direct narrative, would 
have greatly improved this memoir.. The 
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early portion of it is very superior to the later 
in care and distinctness ; though an author, 
avowedly writing for. European as well as 
American readers, would have done well to 
furnish some account of the state of political 
and religious parties which surrounded the 
youth, and influenced the career of Channing. 
We fear we shall incur the imputation of 
living in Stygian darkness, but we must never- 
theless make the humiliating confession, that 
we have but an indifferent acquaintance with 
the Fisher Ames polities, and the Hopkinsian 
divinity. Was our excellent biographer ever 
presented, without notice, with a letter of 
introduction, handed to him by an ‘‘ eminent 
author,’’ of whose works he was quite igno- 
rant? If so, he will understand the confusion 
of his unenlightened readers, suddenly thrown 
into the distinguished society of Cabot, Pick- 
ering, and Strong. The want of explanatory 
matter, is, however, most conspicuous in por- 
tions of the memoir containing the letters of 
Dr. Channing. The editor has perhaps exer- 
cised a necessary discretion in excluding 
entirely one side of the correspondence ; but 
he seems quite unaware of the disadvantage to 
which his readers are thus exposed, having 
answers without questions, and reflections 
without the occasions which awaken them. 
The effect is often strange enough: manœu- 
vres of argument move over the field before 
us, and light shafts of sentiment fly through 
the air; but the object to which they are 
directed is concealed from view. By breaking 
up, moreover, the order of natural succession, 
and setting forth Dr. Channing’s views ac- 
cording to a classification of subjects, the 
difficulty is increased of estimating his precise 
position in reference to the great social move- 
ments in which he took a part. The element 
of time cannot be thrown out, without leaving 
it doubtful how far he was a leader, how far a 
follower, in the reforming efforts associated 
with his name. Nor can we think the long 
extracts from Dr. Channing’s manuscript ser- 
mons, introduced without any connecting link 
of narrative, like a chapter printed from an al- 
bum, at alla legitimate feature in a biography. 
Every reader, we presume, will pass them by, 
and recur to them, if at all, at a time when 
he needs, not the human interest of a good 
man’s life, but the reflective aid of a wise 
man’s thought. The collective effect of these 
imperfections in the memoir is felt in a want of 
life and personal distinctness.. A saintly haze 
surrounds the figure on which our eye is fixed, 
and he remains more like a being of whom we 
have dreamed, and vainly tried to pursue and 
reach, than like the friend whose hand is 
familiar to our grasp, and whose voice talks to 
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our ear in the reveries of absence. The 
dream, however, has, after all, a lofty beauty 
of its own, and can present itself to none 
without leaving behind it a fresh ideal light of 
noble goodness to mingle with the common 
cares and duties of this real world. | 

William Ellery Channing, born at Newport, 
Rhode Island, in 1780, belonged, by family, 
to that mercantile and professional class, 
which in England constitutes the middle, and 
in America almost the highest grade of society. 
His father, cut off, in 1793, in the midst of 
his career as a successful advocate, left a 
large family, in which William occupied the 
place of second son, with only the scantiest 
maintenance. The household was thus reduced, 
by a sudden blow, from moderate affluence to 
anxious economy; the shrewd, vivacious 
mother, once remarkable for graceful and free- 
hearted wit, seems, without losing the clever- 
ness of her administration, to have conducted 
it no longer with the light hand of power, and, 
with something of irritable solieitude, to have 
prematurely made her boys partakers of her 
cares. Her father, however,—the same Wil- 
liam Hillery whose signature appears at the 
foot of the Declaration of Independence—in- 
terested himself in the education of Francis 
and William, and became, in some sort, their 
guardian, till the one was settled in practice as 
a lawyer, and the other had completed his 
studies in divinity. The profession of the 
latter was not determined, except by his own 
free choice at the close of his university course. 
Up to that time, the world was all open before 
him ; and notwithstanding the “res angusta 
domt,”’ it was thought that, whatever his path 
over it might be, a large and liberal culture 
would be his best guidance and preparation. 
In this respect, notwithstanding their alleged 
impatience for the dollars, our New England 
cousins, in common with all communities 
trained under the influence of the Genevan 
Reformation, have always shown a wisdom 
which we have yet to learn. With the excep- 
tion of his early orphanhood, which removed 
him to the care of a clerical uncle at New 
London, to be prepared for college, there was 
nothing in the circumstances of Channing’s 
childhood, to which we can point as a material 
He himself, 


| indeed, was fond, in after life, of retracing the 


incidents of his young days, and fancying how 
they had shaped and moulded him; with the 
gratitude of a modest and loving memory, he 
attributed many a good within him to rigorous 
relations, indifferent schoolmasters, and the 
influence of meritorious, yet apparently nasal 
and dissonant divines. But it is the native 
delusion of a pure mind to consider itself the 
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creature of those surrounding conditions which 
do but let it grow, or cannot hinder it from 
growing ; and we incline to a very humble | 
estimate of Channing’s obligations to his early 
training. <All that is told of the brave, 
graceful, and generous boy, leader of the 
mirth, until checked by the coarseness of his 
schoolfellows,—of his disgust of corporeal 
punishments,—his sense of honor and of 
beauty,—his strength against supernatural 
fears,—his anguish at the sight of cruelty,— 
presents to us the image of a nature superior 
to the agencies that pretended to educate it, 
and working its solitary way to aims unthought 
of ‘there. From the first indications of his 
character, it became evident that the power 
within him predominated over the influences 
without, and was destined to exert a constant, 
and sometimes an injurious ascendency. His 
slowness of acquisition at school, arising, as it 
did, from no mental incapacity, already be- 
trayed his inability to quiet the reflective 
activity and restless ideality within him, suf- 
ficiently to sit, with docile memory, on the 
steps of the grammatie oracles. The forms of 
communicated knowledge remained foreign | 
and lifeless to him, till he caught their con- 
nection with the moving lights and shadows of 
his own heart; and even then, they became 
interesting only as materials for the study of || 
spiritual design and coloring. The four years 
from 1794 to 1798, spent by him: at Harvard 
university, disclosed his taste for moral and 
historical studies, his aptitude for eritieism and 
rhetorie, and that singular blending of caution 
and romance which always marked his judgment 
of human affairs. The reminiscences of him, 
furnished by his distinguished friend and 
classmate, Judge Story, declare that he had 
little fondness for mathematical and metaphysi- 
cal studies; and though this is denied by the 
biographer, the facts which he mentions do | 
not disturb the testimony of Judge Story. 
To put Euelid into the pocket, as companion of 
a vacation rdmble, is the act, not of the real, 
but of the dilettanti geometer. It is not un- 
common to find a transient and ‘occasional 
relish for geometry in persons who‘ have a 
vehement propensity to sentiment and reverie. 
The vague course, and unproductive excite- | 
ment of their habitual meditations become 
wearisome and enervating ; yet the tendency | 
to musing is too strong to yield to any of the 
ordinary calls upon voluntary attention, and | 
nothing less severe than the chain of demon- 
stration itself, denying all advance except from 
link to link, can determine the mind to a line 
of deductive thought, and exchange its passive 
dreams of fancy for a momentary sense of 
active intellectual gain. The mathematical 
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humor is, in such case, like a sudden fit of 
good resolve in a careless and irregular life ; 
giving that feeling of order and power which 
always becomes positively delightful in pro- 
portion as confusion has ceased to be positively 
distressing. But good, whether intellectual 
or moral, which thus arises from reaction, 
perishes in relapse. Itis an augury, rather 
of what the character is not, than of what it es, 
and, in the long run, will be found to leave no 
trace behind. Of this kind, we suspect, were 
Channing’s scientific moods, which no more 
produced any permanent effect, than the cold 
fit of a fever alters the burning character of 
the disease. His interests were never en- 
gaged with Nature, Time, and Space, but with 
Man, Duty, and God ; and no problems could 
long fix his attention except the ancient 
mysteries ever proposed anew by the affections, 
and resolved again by faith. Even the philos- 
ophy of human nature seems to have had little 
attraction for him, beyond the boundaries of 
its moral doctrine: questions of pure psychol- 
ogy, of logic, of the higher metaphysics, 
awakened in him barely curiosity enough to 
make him acquainted with their existence. In 
seeking some second-hand acquaintance with 
the characteristic ideas of Kant, Fichte, and 
Schelling, he was influenced only by a certain 
obscure sympathy of sentiment, which, being 
equally directed to them all, implied no true 
apprehension, but, on the contrary, misappre- 
hension, of the system of each. (II. 94.) 
His understanding, in short, was essentially 
practical, not scientific ; concerning itself with 
truth as subservient to action ; unable to dwell 
in the contemplation of reality, from the bril- 
lianey of its ulterior visions of perfection. 
This characteristic naturally became more 
decided, as he receded from the seclusion of 
his academie period, and was thrown into 
contact with the struggling world. After 


| leaving college, he spent a year and a half as 


private tutor or schoolmaster, on a planter’s 
estate near Richmond, Virginia,—a time, not 
indeed without the advantages of polished 
society, the solace of considerate treatment, 
and the luxury of studious hours, yet rendered 
unutterably lonely by want of sympathy, bitter 
from the pinch of poverty, and nobly sad by 
the wasting fever of an ascetic enthusiasm. 
His broken health was partially repaired by a 
quiet residence, in further prosecution of his 
studies, first at his native place, afterwards in 
enjoyment of a kind of scholarship at Harvard ; 
till in 1803 he was able to enter on the in- 
cumbency of the Federal Street church in 
Boston, which he retained till within two years 
of his death. With the exception of a year’s 
journey in Europe in 1822-3, and occasional 


absences compelled by illness, his life, during 
a ministry of nearly forty years, was uniform 
and uneventful, varying only with the insensible 
changes in the individual by the lapse of years, 
and the shifting aspects of duty, according to 
the progression of human affairs. Throughout 
these years, our attention is less arrested by 
any specific passages of conduct or experience, 
than by the persistent selfreverence and 


‘disinterestedness which pervade the whole. 


His thought and his life were so completely 
one, that each might be reached by prediction 
from the other. His writings are simply the 
expression of what he was, and the monotony 
sometimes charged upon them indicates the 
limit of his personal range. 

The key-note to the whole of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s character and conyictions, is found in 


be 


his sense of the inherent greatness of man. | 


This feeling, of which his entire system of be- 
lief is but the manifold development, was not 
in him a mere fervor of romance, incident to the 
first youthful consciousness of generous power, 
and liable to be quenched by disappointment, 
or to grow pale and faint with age. It was 
early and deliberately adopted as a fundamen- 
tal point of faith; engaged in its defence the 
first efforts of his philosophical reason ; sup- 
ported itself by the authority of his favorite 
authors ; and remained the immovable centre 
of his reverence and trust, amid all the inroads 
of doubt and sorrow. It was, in fact, his nat- 
ural creed. A mind distinguished for purity 
and quickness of moral apprehension, cannot 
but believe, at least, in the occasional realities 
of the excellence and beauty it discerns; and 
this will rise into the belief of their universal 
possibility, if there be also remarkable strength 
of will and habitual self-conquest. It is difh- 
cult for genius, it is impossible for goodness, 
to suppose others incapable of seeing its visions 
and outstripping its achievements. ‘Those vehe- 
ment contrasts between divine aspirations and 
low vices, which take place in men of ideal el- 
evation and imbecile purpose, and which burst 
out, in their despair, into the doctrine of hu- 
man helplessness, were unknown to Channing’s 
unimpassioned nature. The natural tendency 
of his mind to a lofty stoicism, was sure to be 
confirmed by the repulsive form in which the 
opposite sentiments were presented in the soci- 
ety around him. On the one hand, the boast- 
ful and licentious temper produced by French 
fatalism, disgusted him with the philosophy of 
self-love ; on the other, the extravagant self- 
depreciation, the black and red scene-painting, 
the hysterie cries of danger, which proceeded 
from the old Calvinism, affected him with a 
sense of unreality, and provoked him to feel 
that he needed religion as a means of progress, 
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not as an escape from despair. The early 
truthfulness of his nature is well illustrated by 
the following anecdote “related by himself.”’ 


‘ His father, with the view of giving him a 
ride, took William in his chaise one day as he 
was going to hear a famous preacher in the 
neighborhood. Impressed with the notion that 
he might learn great things from the unseen 
world, he listened attentively to the sermon. 
With very glowing rhetoric, the lost state of 
man was described, his abandonment to evil, 
helplessness, dependence upon sovereign grace, 
and the need of earnest prayer as the condition 
of receiving this divine aid. In the view of 
the speaker, a curse seemed to rest upon the 
earth, and darkness and horror to veil the face 
of nature. William, for his part, supposed 
that henceforth those who believed would aban- 
don all other things to seek this salvation, and 
that amusement and earthly business would no 
longer occupy a moment. The service over, 
they went out of the church, and his father, in 
answer to the remark of some person, said, 
with a decisive tone, ‘Sound doctrine, sir.’ 
‘Tt is all true, then,’ was his inward reflection. 
A heavy weight fell on his heart. He wanted 
to speak to his father; he expected his father 
would speak to him in relation to this tremen- 
dous crisis of things. They got into the chaise 
and rode along, but, absorbed in awful thoughts, 
he could not raise his voice. Presently his 
father began to whistle! At length they 
reached home ; but instead of calling the fam- 
ily together, and telling them of the appalling 
intelligence which the preacher had given, his 
father took off his boots, put his feet upon the 
mantel-piece, and quietly read a newspaper. 
All things went on as usual. At first, he was 
surprised ; but not being given to talking, he 
asked no explanations. Soon, however, the 
question arose, ‘Could what he had heard be 
true? No! his father did not believe it; peo- 
ple did not believe it! Itwasnottrue!’ He 
felt that he had been trifled with, that the 
preacher had deceived him ; and from that time, 
he became inclined to distrust everything ora- 
torical, and to measure exactly the meaning of 
words ; he had received a profound lesson on 
the worth of sincerity.’’—I. p. 32. 

Though Channing was never much of a phi- 
losopher, he knew how to resort to philosophy 
for the confirmation of his favorite beliefs. 
He wanted to give system and consistency to 
his faith in human disinterestedness ; and his 
wish was fulfilled in the Ethics of Hutcheson. 
He wanted a basis for his implicit trust in con- 
science ; and he found it in the Sermons of 
Butler. The service thus rendered bim by 
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these writers, made them his favorites ever 
after. They did for him what we do not think 
he could ever have effected for himself—placed 
a scheme of doctrine upon something like a sci- 
entific ground. He could more often feel and 
announce a truth in its insulation, than attach 
it to its premises ; he could think it forward 
to its application, but not backward to its 
prineipia. His estimate of human nature 
once adopted, the remainder of his life consist- } 
ed in the successive direction of it upon the 
three grand divisions of human interests,—po- 
litical, religious, and social ; his views in rela- 
tion to the first, being unfolded between 1798 
and 1814 ; to the second, between 1813 and 
1822 ; to the third, between 1823 and 1842. 

During the early manhood of Channing, the 
eyes of all civilized nations were fixed upon 
France. The intense interest and vast magni- 
tude of the drama enacting upon that stage, 
supplied, for once, a topic for the world ; and 
the young States of America, whose detachment 
from the European family had introduced the 
great series of passing events, could not be in- 
different spectators of the old-world struggle. 
The two parties into which the nation was di- 
vided, were, for the time, distinguished by 
their opinions on foreign, rather than on domes- 
tic questions. The democrats, true to their 
creed and their antipathies, regarded it as a 
point of honor to look with suspicion upon 
England, and to hope everything for France ; 
and the career of the first consul did not break 
the delusion which treated that country as the 
sole example and asylum of European liberty. 
The federalists, unable to alienate themselves 
entirely from their old English attachments, 
and replace them by a set of French sympa- 
thies, saw the advance of Napoleon in its true 
light, except that they exaggerated its danger 
to themselves. Boston was the head-quarters 
of federalism ; whose ascendency, however, 
was not so undisputed even there, as to exclude 
bitter and fierce contention; the democrats 
being denounced as Jacobins, the federalists 
as tools of England. Channing strongly es- 
poused the federalist opinions ; not, however, 
from the mere influence of the political climate 
in which he lived, not even for the historical 
and constitutional reasons operative on the 
statesmen and leaders of the party to which he 
was attached, but asa direct consequence of 
the doctrine of human nature, which he applied 
to all affairs. It was his reverence for individ- 
ual man that lay at the root of his attachment 
to free institutions. He trusted the natural 
forces of reason and conscience, and thought 
them adequate to the work of self-government, 
provided the State and the Church were made 
the means, not of their repression, but of their 
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development. He required, therefore, from 
every country pretending to superior freedom, 
a scrupulous respect for the personal rights of 
its citizens, and a profound sense of interna- 
tional justice; and could endure no govern- 
ment which did not render, in all its relations, 
a public homage to the right. The very source 
of the French republican liberties, rather from 
struggling egotism than from mutual reverence, 
was odious to him. A government, swept by 
the storms of revolution from all moral re- 
straints, and using the plea of necessity or 
destiny to justify every lawless aggression, was 
to him an object of unqualified abhorrence. 
And a ruler like Napoleon, the representative 
of irresponsible self-will, the organ of an iron 


fatalism, who used his country instead of serv- | 


ing it, who treated men as his puppets, and 
kingdoms as his merchandise,—who had lost 
all affection and veracity in the desire to turn 
history into a romance, of which he should be 
the hero, concentrated in himself everything 
from which Channing most recoiled. Hence, 
the vehement anti-Gallicism which broke out 
in various fast and thanksgiving sermons, and 
in his well-known review of Scott’s ‘‘ Life of 
Napoleon.” The opinions there avowed have 
often been accused of extravagance. In mak- 
ing his estimate, he has certainly not occu- 
pied the historian’s point of view ; and perhaps 
he imperfectly apprehended the difficulty of 
applying the highest principles of duty to gov- 
ernments, whose function it is to step in pre- 
cisely where duty has failed, and of comprising 
within the moral code, the use of that un- 
moral element of force which lies behind it. 
But this inability to reconcile the historical 
with the Christian method of judgment, is not 
peculiar to him. He shares it with almost 
every moral critic of political events. It was 
no less conspicuous in Arnold than in Chan- 
ning. Both of them had the same desire to 
bring all public polity before the eternal law 
of right, to which private life already rendered 
its account; and the main difference was, that 
Channing attempted by unflinching application 
of the principles of individual morality, what 
Arnold sought to accomplish by a compromise 
between historical admiration and Christian 
ethics. There is a singleness and decision of 
judgment in Channing’s estimate of the mili- 
tary career of France, which, at least, asa 
personal trait, is highly interesting ; showing 
the presence within him of an autocratic moral 
sentiment, which the rhetoric of a pretended 
freedom could not deceive, or the splendid fic- 
tion of emancipated nations for a moment daz- 
| gle. There is, moreover, a breadth of view— 
a mastery of the whole picture of the period 
in his critiques, which altogether separates 


them from the’ thin and poor abstractions of 
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the peace societies; and, if we mistake not, 
modern opinion so nearly approaches his esti- 
mate, that his editor might have spared the 
apology which he makes for the following pas- 
sage, as too ‘‘ manifestly colored by the preju- 
dices of the time.” 


‘ Am I asked what there is so peculiar in 
our times? I answer, In the very heart of 
Kurope, in the centre of the civilized world, a 
new power has suddenly arisen on the ruins of 
old institutions, peculiar in its character, and 
most ruinous in its influence. We there see a 
nation, which, from its situation, its fertility, 
and population, has always held a command- 
ing rank in Hurope, suddenly casting off the 
form of government, the laws, the habits, the 
spirit by which it was assimilated to surround- 
ing nations, and by which it gave to them the 
power of restraining it, and all at once assum- 
ing a new form, and erecting a new govern- | 
ment, free in name and profession, but holding | 
at its absolute disposal the property and life of 
every subject, and directing all its energies to 
the subjugation of foreign countries. We see 
the supreme power of this nation passing in 
rapid succession from one hand to another. 
But its object never changes. We see it 
dividing and corrupting by its arts, and then 
overwhelming by its arms, the nations which 
surround it. We see one end steadily kept in 
view —the creation of an irresistible military 
power. or this end, we see every man, in 
the prime of life, subjected to military service. 
We see military talent everywhere excited, and 
by every means rewarded. The arts of life, 
agriculture, commerce, all are of secondary 
value. In short, we see a mighty nation 
sacrificing every blessing in the prosecution of 
an unprincipled attempt at universal conquest. 

“The result you well know. The sur- 
rounding nations, unprepared for this new con- 
flict, and absolutely incapacitated by their old 
habits and institutions to meet this new power 
on equal terms, have fallen in melancholy suc- 
cession ; and each, as it has fallen, has swelled 
by its plunder the power and rapacity of its 
conquerors. We now behold this nation 
triumphant over continental Europe. Its 
armies are immensely numerous; yet the 
number is not the circumstance which renders 
them most formidable. These armies have 
been trained to conquest by the most perfect 
discipline. At their head are generals who 
have risen only by military merit. They are | 
habituated to victory, and their enemies are 
habituated to defeat. . 

“ All this immense power is now centred in 
one hand, wielded by one mind—a mind 
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formed in scenes of revolution and blood — a 
mind most vigorous and capacious, but whose 
capacity is filled with plans of dominion and 
devastation. It has not room for one thought 
ofmerey. The personal character of Napoleon, 
is of itself sufficient to inspire the gloomiest 
forebodings. But, in addition to his lust for 
power, he is almost impelled, by the necessity 
of his circumstances, to carry on the bloody 
work of conquest. His immense armies, the 
only foundation of his empire, must be sup- 
ported. Impoverished France, however, can- 
not give them support. They must, therefore, 
live on the spoils of other nations. But the 
nations which they successively spoil, and 
whose industry and arts they extinguished, 
cannot long sustain them. Hence they must 
pour themselves into new regions. Hence 
plunder, devastation, and new conquests are 
not merely the outrages of wanton barbarity ; 
they are essential, even to the existence of this 
tremendous power.” ’—I. p. 332. 


Channing’s generous and hopeful estimate 
of human nature, led him into many opinions 
now obnoxious to philosophical reproach. 
Like many a social regenerator, he had his 
dream of communism; and there is a very 
remarkable letter, written during his residence 
at Richmond, in which he advocates anti- 
property doctrines with the zeal of a red re- 
publican, and appears to contemplate some 
scheme for their practical applicatin. He 
was halfreasoned, halflaughed out of his 
project; but we doubt whether he ever lost 
his tendency to this way of thinking, or per- 
ceived the fallacies which it involved. His 
letter is a curious example of argument from 
mere sentiment, — just in its lamentation over 
the fresent miseries and vices of society, 
charming in its picture of the future by which 
he would replace this condition ; but when he 
attempts to bridge over the chasm separating 
the one from the other, failing to show the 
slightest connection between his means and his 
end. No proof is even attempted, that the col- 
lective wealth of a community could be created 
and distributed in any better way than by the 
operation of individual desires, under the 
establishment of individual rights. He simply 
assumes that the institution of property is 
identical with the recognition of selfishness, 
is the grand cause of its activity, and, by its 
mere disappearance, would let in the reign of 
universal benevolence. 


““ But stop, I hear you say, you are too im- 
petuous. How will you lead mankind to edu- 
cate their children in this way? Ay, there is 
the rub, there lies the difficulty. It is only 


by implanting benevolence and love of sci- 
ence in the mind of the parent, and rooting 
out his avarice and selfishness, that we can 
hope to see the child educated as we wish. 
‘But how can this be effected? Do you 
mean to war with nature?’ No! Iam con- 
vinced that virtue and benevolence are natural 
to man. I believe that selfishness and avarice 
have arisen from two ideas universally incul- 
cated in the young, and practised upon by the 
old—(1)that every individual has a distinet 
interest to pursue from the interest of the 
community; (2) that the body requires more 
care than the mind. 

‘ [ believe these ideas to be false; and I 
believe that you can never banish them, till you 
persuade mankind to cease to act upon them ; 
that is, till you can persuade them (1) to des- 
troy all distinctions of property (which, you 
are sensible, must perpetuate this supposed dis- 
tinction of interest), and to throw the produce 
of their labor into one common stock, instead of 
hoarding it up in their own garners ; and (2) to 
become really conscious of the powers and the 
dignity of their mind. You must convince 
mankind, that they themselves, and all which 
they possess, are but parts of a great whole ; 
that they are bound by God, their common 
father, to labor for the good of this great 
whole ; that their wants are but few, and can 
easily be supplied ; that- mind, mind requires 
all their care; and that the dignity of their 
nature, and the happiness of others, require |. 
them to improve this mind in science and vir- 
tue. Belicve me, my friend, you can never 
root out selfishness and avarice, till you de- 
stroy the idea that private interest is distinct 
from the public. You must lead every man 
to propose to himself, in all his actions, the 
good of the whole for his object. He must 
plough and till the earth, that all may eat of 
the produce of his labor. Mine and thine 
must be discarded from his vocabulary. He 
should call everything owrs. Here would be 
no robbery, for a man could steal nothing but 
his own. No man would be idle where such 
sentiments and such examples prevailed; and 
where there was no luxury to enervate him, 
every man would have leisure to cultivate the 
mind. We should sleep securely, we should 
live long and happily, and perhaps, like old 
Enoch, when the time came, be translated to 
heaven.” —I. p. 114. 


His later sentiments on this subject, though 
very little corrected by any improved acquaint- 
ance with political economy, are less wild than 
these. They occasionally betray, however, a 
disposition to coquet with socialist theories, 


and continually assume that the pursuit of 
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wealth is answerable for the amount of pover- 
ty, and that, if less were accumulated, there 
| would be more to divide. In a letter to Mr. 
Thornely, he says :— 


‘ Did I not look on our present state as 
merely a transitive one, I should be tempted 
to think that, had we never known a bank, 
canal, steamboat, or railroad, we should be 
far better off at this moment. 
made drunk with the spirit of rapid accumula- 
tion, and the imagination has been maddened 
| with prospects of boundless wealth. England 
is suffering from the same causes. What a 
comment on the present commercial spirit is 
the condition of England! Thousands and 
ten thousands starving in the sight of luxury 
and ostentation! Does the earth show a sad- 
der sight than this? England seems to be 
teaching one great lesson, namely, — that art 
and science, skill and energy, and all the forces 
of nature, concentrated by selfishness for the 
accumulation of wealth, produce degradation 
and misery; that nothing but the spirit of 
Christianity, which is in direct hostility to the 
present spirit of trade or accumulation, can 
| heal the woes of society. I have faith that this 
great truth is to be learned, and that the pres- 
ent deformed social state is not to last for- 


ever.” ’—III. p. 131. 


‚ Nothing can be more just than the lamenta- 
tion here and elsewhere so pathetically made 
over the monstrous inequalities of eondition in 
English society ; nothing more noble than the 
writer’s perpetual sighing after some means of 
elevating the toiling mass of men into con- 
sciousness and enjoyment of their nobler facul- 
ties. But what help towards such a result do 
we get from an invective against ““the com- 
mercial spirit?” If we had had but half the 
commerce, should we not have had double the 
misery? If production had been lessened, 
would enjoyment have been increased? If all 
persons, who by their skill have increased 
their possessions by one half, had rather 
chosen by charity to diminish them by one 
half, would our store have been greater, or 
better distributed? These obvious questions 
should, at least, have been pondered hefore 
declaiming so freely against a people’s indus- 
try as the specific cause of its penury. It 
must be confessed, that Channing entertained 
very loose and vague notions as to the pecu- 
liar social condition of this country, and the 
agencies to which it must be traced. Some- 
times he thinks the “ Established Church ”’ 
‘the great scourge of the country” (III. 
288) ; an opinion in which he would hardly be 
joined by even the members of the Anti- 


We have been. 


State-Church Association. At other times, 
he ascribes the different condition of the labor- 
ing classes in Europe and in America, to 
‘‘the spirit of aristocracy !’’ and in all his 
treatment of this favorite topic, he overlooks 
the different relations in which the people of 
the New World and the Old stand towards 
the physical nature around them, and towards 
one another. His offences against the doc- 


trines of the Economists, were, for the most | 


part, altogether unconsciously committed ; but 
in opposition to their alms-denying precept he 
was a deliberate rebel; regarding it as the 
Protestant doctrine of self-dependence run- 
mad, and feeling that, in a world of so much 
helplessness, room must be left for a special 
helpfulness, whose action cannot be systema- 
tized, and from which a living spirit of com- 
passion will extract the chance of harm. 

‘« It is sometimes objected to almsgiving, as 
I have intimated, that to prevent poverty is 
better than to relieve it; and that there is but 
one way of prevention, which is, to take from 
men, all expectation of relief if they become 
poor. They will then, it is thought, have 
motives which can hardly fail to keep them 
from want. But unluckily for such reasoning, 
there is one way only of cutting off this ex- 
pectation, and God forbid that we should ever 
resort to it. That only way is to drive all 
human feeling from our breasts; for as long as 
any kindness exists in a community, so long 
there will be resources open to the poor, let 
their poverty come how it may, and so long re- 
lief will be expected by the improvident. I 
repeat it, there is but one way of suppressing 
this hope of relief. We must cast from us all 
kind feeling. We must turn our hearts to 
stone. We must bring ourselves to see, un- 
moved, the beggar die at our doors. We 
must make up our minds sternly, inflexibly, to 
give nothing, let misery assail us with ever so 
piercing acry, with ever so haggard, and worn, 
and famished alook ; for nothing but this, will 
prevent the improper dependence which is said 
to generate poverty. Let sympathy survive, 
and it will act and be a hope to the improvi- 
dent; and can any man seriously think that 
the evils of this hope are so great, that to 
avoid them we should turn ourselves into 
brutes, dry up the fountains of humanity with- 
in us, part with all that is tender and generous 
in our nature? I am free to say, that the 
most injudicious almsgiving is an infinitely less 
evil to society than this extinction of sympathy. 
Better multiply beggars, than make ourselves 
monsters. Kind affection is the life of a com- 
munity, and the excesses of these affections are 
to be chosen before a frozen selfishness.’’—IT. 
p- 76. 
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It was not, however, any leaning towards the 
| feudal relations of dependence and protection, 
| any reliance upon eleemosynary resources for 
the abatement of indigence, any hopeless ac- 
| quiescence in the prediction that ‘the poor 

shall never disappear from the earth,” which 
brought from Channing this plea for occasional 
alms. No one was more impatient of every 
remnant of serf-like doctrine, more indignant 
at the humiliations of poverty, more eager to 
see the union of manual labor and mental 
culture ; and if his demands upon the rich are 
sometimes large, it is not for charity, but 
for social justice. He did not think that the 
contract between the employer and the em- 
ployed should lead to nothing beyond the ac- 
ceptance of work and the payment of wages; 
he felt that, though no more might be written 
in the bond, more was implied by the very 
presence, in face of one another, of human 
beings so similarly made, yet so differently 
placed, as the master and the servant ; and that 
if the contrast of conditions were never to be 
relieved by any community of sympathies and 
interests, service for hire would become in- 
tolerable in an age of growing intelligence and 
independence. This feeling, though obscure 
and indistinct, and expressing itself too much 
in vague complaints against the rich, is, per- 
haps, essentially correct. It is not likely that 
the school, the press, the Mechanics’ Institutes, 
the Trades’ and Political Unions, can continue 
to do their work upon the habits of the in- 
dustrious classes; and that the present re- 
lation between capitalists and laborers shall 
continue for ever without change,— the labor- 
ers having no interest in the capitalist’s ad- 
venture, the capitalist none in the laborers’ 
well-being. And if a change be inevitable,— 
if the wearisome competition between the two 
classes is to find its euthanasia in some method 
of partnership, the move can only be made by 
the capitalist, and the duty of inaugurating 
such a future must devolve on him. In a 
progressive civilization, the mere fulfilment of 
the bargain of the hour does not acquit any 
capable and educated man of his obligations; 
justice to the immediate relation includes the 
use of it as means to a better. 

Channing’s faith in human nature inspired 
him with a hearty attachment to republican 
institutions. He regarded direct self-govern- 
ment as the ultimate perfection of all rule: 
entertained no doubt that his own countrymen 
were capable of doing justice to the privileges 
they had won; and shared the American feel- 
ing of amiable pity for nations still tolerating 
the historical child’s play of monarchy. We 
do not think that his political creed will bear a 
close philosophical criticism ; but if it wanted 
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logical coherence as a whole, it was full of good 
sense and magnanimity of heart in its details 
and applications. He held to the doctrine of 
natural rights, which the metaphysics of the 
last century had laid as the basis of American 
independence. In his work on Slavery he ex- 
pounds and justifies this doctrine, yet so far is 
he from embracing its legitimate consequence 
—that every citizen, simply in virtue of his 
human nature, must possess the same political 
privileges,— that he disapproves of universal 
suffrage, and insists on the necessity of an 
educational, if not a moral test for voters. 
The following passage, though presented by 
the biographer in evidence of federal prejudice, 
shows, in our judgment, how the fine practical 
feeling of Channing corrected his errors in 
speculation :— 


‘ Thave endeavored, on all occasions, to dis- 
prove the notion that the laboring classes are 
unfit depositories of political power. I owe it, 
however, to truth to say, that I believe that the 
elective franchise is extended too far in this 
country. No man, I think, should be in- 
trusted with this high privilege, who has not 
been instructed in the principles of our 
government, and in the duties of a good 
citizen, and who cannot afford evidence of 
respectability in regard to morals. One of the 
principal objects of our public schools should 
be, to train the young of all conditions for the 
duties of good citizens, to furnish them: with 
the necessary knowledge of principles for the 
judicious use of political power. The admis- 
sion of the young to the privilege of voting 
should be the most solemn public act, the 
grand national festival. It should be preced- 
ed by an examination of the candidates. It 
should be accompanied by the most imposing 
forms, fitted to impress the young and the 
whole community with the great responsibility 
and honorableness of this trust. 

‘ None of us seem adequately to under- 
stand, that to confer the elective franchise is 
to admit a man to the participation of SOVE- 
REIGNTY of the supreme power of the State. 
The levity with which this dignity is conferred, 
the thoughtlessness with which it has been ex- 
tended, constitutes one of our great political 
dangers. Were the proper qualifications for 
it required, they would not exclude one class 
rather than another. The aim should be to 
exclude the unworthy of all classes. A com- 
munity is bound to provide for itself the best 
possible government, and this implies the 
obligation to withhold political power from 
those who are palpably disqualified, by gross 
ignorance or by profligacy, for comprehending 


or consulting the general welfare ; who cannot | 
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exercise the sovereignty without injuring the 
commonwealth.””—III. 257. 


In the same spirit is the following admira- 
ble remark :— 


‘ As to our political state, we are contend 
ing and &roaking as usual. We are very un- 
reasonable. We choose to have a popular 
government, but are not willing to accept its 
essential condition, namely, that it shall have 
the imperfections of the people. An absolute 
sovereign may get in advance of his people, 
but a people cannot get in advance of itself, 
and it must govern according t@its own char- 
acter. If, instead of croaking, we would try 
to improve our sovereign, we should show a 
little comprehension of our situation. ’— 


III. 264. N 


Channing’s trust in the institutions of his 
country is the more to be honored, because it 
was undoubtedly exposed to many a shock, 
severe enough to shake the hope of a less 
steadfast mind. His tastes and temperament 
were altogether conservative. Constitutionally 
sensitive, and eager for silence and repose, he 
might naturally have been glad to accept any 
securities against popular conflict, and the din 
of ceaseless agitation. To no man could the 
heated passions, the coarse speech, the party 
rhetoric of calumny and adulation, which con- 
stitute the friction noise of democratic ma- 
chinery, be more unwelcome. He had formed 
his political faith at a time when mighty 
questions were discussed in the legislature, 
and statesmen worthy to handle them applied 
themselves to their solution ; when Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Adams were the repre- 
sentative names, defining to the world the 
genius of the republic. He lived to hear it 
debated, whether a State with an insolvent 
exchequer might not decline to pay ?—whether 
the right of petition should not be withdrawn 
from persons who entertained objections to 
slavery ?—whether Mexico, being but a foolish 
State, had any business to exist and brag, so 
near the chosen people of the New World, 
| and had not better subscribe to be half 
conquered and half-annexed? The humilia- 
tion of so degenerate a position, Channing 
bore with a dignity which concealed no truth, 
yet resigned no hope. Sometimes, indeed, he 
is tempted to urge a plea of palliation for the 
delinquent States, which, if it could be allow- 
ed, would constitute a fatal objection to the 
popular institutions he would defend. In 
writing, for instance, to Mr. George Combe, 
he says :— 


«TI do not wonder that Europe raises a cry 
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of indignation against this country. I wish 
it could come to us in thunder. My patriot- 
ism does not incline me to cloak the sins of 
my own country. I wish them cured. You, 
however, must understand how unjust these 
sweeping censures are. Not a stain rests on 
the good faith of New England and New 
York, and of the great majority of the States. 

“Bad faith in public matters and private 
integrity are not seldom found in strange 
union. To measure the guilt of these people, 
you must suppose our countrymen placed in 
the same situation. You must suppose uni- 
versal suffrage introduced into Great Britain. 
Do you think that your national debt would 
be safer than that of Mississippi? I do not 
say this by way of excuse, for none can be 
made ; but only to show that, in the most hope- 
less parts.of our country, you meet nothing 
worse than you find everywhere. Is not your 
national debt secure, chiefly because the 
creditors hold the reins of government ?’— 


III. 272. 


We will not dispute, though we by no 
means accept the supposition, that a Chartist 
parliament would refuse to keep faith with the 
public creditor; but we submit that the 
grounds of their repudiation would be of a 
kind to which the non-paying American States 
can present nothing parellel. In England, 
the defence would be, that the money had 
been borrowed by governments whom the 
people did not sanction, at a time when the 
parliamentary representation was a farce, and 
spent in wasteful wars, without the national 
approval. In short, the refusal would be to 
pay other people’s debts. This case bears no 
analogy to that of a State, already self 
governed, borrowing capital for internal im- 
provements selected by the publie will ; and, in 
a few years— while, indeed, the works are yet 
incomplete — declining to acknowledge the 
obligation. But if the cases were parallel, 
and if universal suffrage introduced into 
Europe would entail universal repudiation, 
what argument could be offered for a demo- 
cracy which cannot coëxist with truth and 
honor in the State ? 

With all his confidence in the operation of 
popular institutions, Channing was never in- 
dulgent to the vices and assumptions of the 
majority, and most jealously watched the priv- 
ileges of free thought and free speech, which 
are the best guarantees of a people’s progress, 
yet most liable to passionate arrest. In 1834, 
a journalist named Kneeland was indicted on 
a charge of blasphemy, for having advocated 
atheistical opinions, and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment. The man himself was 
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in no respect a desirable hero; on the contrary, 
he had published scurrilous and indecent mat- 
ter in immediate proximity to the article on 
which he was condemned, and the occasion was 
not one which a clergyman, of most reveren- 
tial mind, and of great reputation, would have 
chosen for the advocacy of an abstract right of 
discussion. Channing, however, with his 
usual eagerness in presence of a disagreeable 
duty, to do it first, and be the first to do it, 
would not let the opportunity pass, and headed 
with his name an admirable petition praying 
for an unconditional pardon ; among other rea- 
sons— 


‘ Because the freedom of speech and the 
press is the chief instrument of the progress 
of truth and of social improvement, and is 
never to be restrained by legislation, except 
when it invades the rights of others, or insti- 
gates to specific crimes. 

‘‘ Because religion needs ‘no support from 
penal law, and is grossly dishonored by inter- 
positions for its own defence, which imply that 
it cannot be trusted to its own strength, and to 
the weapons of reason and persuasion in the 


hands of its friends.’’—III. 104. 


The petition did not gain its immediate end. 
But it gained a larger result, in rendering fu- 
ture prosecutions for atheism impossible in 
Massachusetts. On other occasions yet more 
critical, Dr. Channing manifested the same 
fidelity and courage. When the popular feel- 
ing throughout the States ran high against the 
Abolitionists, and the passions which had spo- 
ken out at first in mob-uproar, then by tar and 
feather, had at last murdered ‘an anti-slavery 
journalist ; and when the magistrates of Bos- 
ton, not anxious for an agitation, had refused 
the town-hall for a public protest against this 
lawless act ; he at once detached himself from 
timid friends, joined in demanding a public 
meeting, and, when it was obtained, was the 
first to confront it, in a speech worthy, from its 
calmness and high truth, to be as the saintly 
scripture which should at once restrain and 
animate the younger speakers succeeding to 
his place. In all respects, Channing was the 
true moralist for a republic. 
rights and franchises of equal citizenship, no 
voice of prouder tone than his could well be 
found; it spoke, with something of a royal 
glow, to the consciousness of the sovereign 
people. Yet they could never say that it stim- 
ulated their self-will, or made them feel that 
there was nothing above them. It demanded 
freedom on their behalf, precisely because 
they were entrusted with obligations ; insisted 
on the fullest scope for duty; and amplified 
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their rule, that they might the more largely 
serve. By the side of every prerogative he 
placed a responsibility, and prevented self- 
conceit by self-reverence. Thus evolving his 
political doctrine from a moral centre, he raised 
up, in place of the deferential habits and soft- 
ening traditions of older lands, the idea of a 
binding natural law, a divine presence of con- 
science, the perception of which constitues to 
men at once their charter and their bond. The 
severest critic of this high stoicism can scarcely 
deny its happy tendency to educate the capac- 
ity for self-government. 

It is foreign to our province to say anything 
respecting theheological element of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s life. It is very well known that he was 
a Unitarian, and exercised an ascendant influ- 
ence over the character assumed by the Amer- 
ican Unitarianism. We will simply observe, 
that in the organization of his religious opin- 


ions, the distinctive feature of his mind is 


again unmistakeably conspicuous. It was in- 
dispensable to him to have a religion of moral 
obligation, assigning to man a sphere of gen- 
uine responsibility, and to God an authority 
constituted by spiritual perfection. 

Both in the Calvinism by which his early 
years had been surrounded, and in the system 
to which Priestley had reduced the reactionary 
heresy, these conditions seemed to be contra- 
dicted ; either by lapse, or by necessity, man 
was deprived of his godlike prerogatives, and 
represented as a helpless element in the mech- 
anism of nature ; and the worship of God be- 
came an homage paid to the absolutism of an 
intellectual will. Channing could take no in- 
terest in a faith that was not mainly constitu- 
ted by personal admiration, sublimed into piety ; 
and though he held fast to the physical mira- 
cles of scripture, he regarded these chiefly as 
accessories to the moral attributes of Christ, 
investing, as it were, with magnitude of di- 
mension, what else would be but intensity of 
quality, and framing the indeterminate beauty 
of coloring with a grand outline of design. 
The idea of a likeness and kindred running 
through all minds, in virtue of their common 
endowment with free-will, so completely pos- 
sessed him, that all distinction of species dis- 
appeared before him in relation to moral be- 
ings, and sank into a mere zoölogical affair ; 
and the space by which the Infinite Spirit him- 
self is separated from us ceased to be an im- 
passable chasm of kind, dividing the terms of 
antithesis, and became an interminable path of 
natural approach, transmitting a perpetual 
force of attraction and an eternal promise of 
union. This mode of thought induced Dr. 
Channing to treat as insignificant all questions 
as to the particular rank and denomination to 
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which Christ should be referred, and, on the 
other hand, to eling to the idea of his media- 
torial position, as oceupant of a station of 
moral advance equidistant, in our fore-shorten- 
ing view, from the strugoling will of man and 
the serene perfection of God. These concep- 
tions, which constitute the peculiarities of 
Channing’s Christianity, are deduced, curiously 
enough, from the contradictories of Priestley’s 
favorite propositions. Had Channing lived in, 
England, it is probable that he would not have 
been a Unitarian. It seems always to have 
been with some repugnance, and as an act of 
dutiful sincerity, that he owned the name. “I 
fear,” he says, ‘‘that we must look to other 
schools for the thoughts which thrill us, which 
touch the most inward springs, and disclose to 


personal convictions with open affections, im- 
pressible by the most opposite forms of beauty 
and goodness. His own definition of Christi- 
anity has reference more to disposition than to 
doctrine ; and while he dissents from the scep- 
tical conclusions of Blanco White and Theo- 
dore Parker, his affectionate intercourse with 
the one, and honor for ‘‘the great truths seized”’ 
by the other, continue unabated. He is pene- 
trated by the genius of Rousseau. He appre- 
ciates the noble qualities of Mary Wolstone- 
craft; and while condemning her principles 
respecting marriage, ‘‘ considers that woman 
as the greatest of the age.’ He had attained 
that quiet faith which rises above fear and an- 
ger, and feels that in welcoming the good is 
the best security that the bad shall fall away. 
The eagerness of the partisan was alien to him, 
and it is little surprising that those who are 
given up to it could not understand him, and 
complained of the reserved support he gave to 
their one-sided enterprises. The incredulous 
wonder with which he looked on real, hearty 
intolerance, is strikingly evident in the follow- 
ing passage from a letter to Blanco White :-— 


“I have been reading, or rather am just 
finishing, a book which I doubt not you have 
read with great interest,—Ranke’s ‘ History of 
the Popes.’ I confess I was not before fully 
aware of the powerful reaction of Catholicism 
against Protestantism at the close of the six- 
teenth century. It is plain that the civil 
power was the right arm of the Church, and 
that she reconquered her lost possessions 


chiefly by force. But the civil power did not 


act wholly, or perhaps mainly, from policy, 
but very much from religious impulses, so that 
the religious principle lay at the foundation 
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of the mighty movement which rocked all 
Europe. What so formidable as this princi- 
ple in its perversions? Men really believed, 
from the throne to the cotta&e, that a fellow- 
creature, holding what was called a heresy, was 
God’s personal foe ; that their hatred of him 
was shared by the Creator, and that to drive 
him into the Church, or to drive him out of 
the world into hell, was the most acceptable 
service they could render to Heaven. It is 
comforting to think that this horrible doctrine 
was really held, that it was not a mere pretext 
of tyranny, that the pope and emperor yielded 
as hearty assent to it as the common man. 
But, on the other hand, it is a fearful thought 
that men are liable to such delusions; that 
God’s name may be enlisted conscientiously on 
the side of the fiercest passions ; that tyranny, 
in its most terrible forms, may be grounded on 
ideas of duty and religion. Are we sure that 
we are safe now against illusions equally per- 
nicious, though of a different character? We 
have certainly gained something. The funda- 
mental error of Catholicism was an utter dis- 
trust of human nature on the subject of reli- 
gion. It was universally believed that reli- 
gion was to be imposed on a man from abroad, 
that there was nothing in his intellect or affec- 
tions to carry him to God,—an opinion not 
very strange in an age of darkness, and noth- 
ing more was needed for the superstructure 
which was reared on it.”—II. 387. 


From the earliest period of Dr. Channing’s 
settlement in Boston, he had interested him- 
self in projects for improving the condition of 
the poor, and raising them to self-respect. 
There is scarcely a scheme of judicious benev- 
olence now in operation, however recent its 
origin, which may not be found alread 
sketched in his journals of 1805-10 :—im- 
proved dwellings at low rents,—public places 
for exercise and recreation,—mechanics’ libra- 
ries,—public bake-houses,—facilities for the 
collection of small debts,—provident societies, 
—primary schools,—temperance movements. 
It is true that no record is given of the reali- 
zation of these designs upon any large scale 
at that early time. They appear simply to 
have guided the hand of his private charities. 
His feeble health disqualified him for the 
working part of a town reformer; and the 
times, preoccupied with political excitement, 


were not favorable to the quiet prosecution of. 


such plans. But when they afterwards rose 
into notice, one after another, he was prepared 
with a knowledge of their merits, and the 
zeal for their support. 


We find him often | 


fixing his attention on practical matters which | 
few would suspect to be interesting to the re- | 
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tired and somewhat mystic thinker, as in the 
following judicious queries sent to Dr. Tucker- 
man, whose answer, we have no doubt, would 
go to confirm Dr. Channing’s own original im- 
pression. 


‘What is the influence of the credit system 
on the poor and the laboring classes? Is it 
good or bad for them, that they take up arti- 
cles on trust? I have believed that they 
were much injured in this way ; that they were 
kept from forming habits of providence ; that 
they were led to purchase luxuries, which they 
would forego were they obliged to earn before 
they spend; and that habits of deceit are 
formed. But a friend tells me it is not so, 
—that the laboring classes, in order to get 
credit, are obliged and induced to be honest ; 
—that the dishonest are soon detected, and 
cease to be trusted ;—and that, as a matter of 
fact, little is lost by the shopkeeper. The 
subject, I think, is‘an important one, and has 
wide bearings. Will you give me the fruits 
of your own and others’ observations? ”’—III. 


51. 


As his influence extended, and the scale of 
his life enlarged, his thoughts were necessarily 
carried beyond the small circle of town benev- 
olence. The whole question of popular edu- 
cation was brought before him, when the noble- 
minded Horace Mann turned aside from the 
prizes of statesmanship, and virtually created 
and assumed a ministry of public instruction 
for the State of Massachusetts. He was the 
personal friend of Channing, and received 
from him a hearty sympathy and coöperation. 
We find a difficulty in gathering Dr. Chan- 
ning’s opinions on the main topics which this 
great question opens. At one time he makes 
the emphatic declaration, “ Religion should 
be professedly and conspicuously a main end 
of education,” (II. 130); at another, he 
hopes that a certain ‘‘ Chartist project of ed- 
ucation (which provides for the exclusion of 
religion) will be carried out,” (III. 294). 
He argues at length (III. 66) against resort 
either to the State or to the rich for the pro- 
vision of schools for all; yet elsewhere (III. 
57) advises the working classes of England to 
demand from the government a system of na- 
tional education, ‘with an importunity which 
will take no denial.” We cannot reconcile 
these sentiments, unless by supposing that 
they proceeded from one who sometimes in- 
dulged himself with sketching the best possi- 
ble, at others was content to advise the best 
practicable. It could not be required of him 
to enter into the wretched rivalries and humil- 
iating scruples which have hitherto excluded 
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England from the first remedy of barbarism | 


He happily 


and last security for civilization. 


lived in a country where ignorance in the peo- | 


ple was not perpetuated by assumption in 
the priests. 

Channing did not confine his interest in ed- 
ucational reform to the case of the primary 
school. He felt himself surrounded, even in 


-Boston, by uneducated gentlemen,—by men 


whose knowledge and refinement bore no pro- 
portion to their social station and their moral 
worth. He saw the utter inadequacy of the 
present school system, which stops short just 
where the faculties quit their puerile feeble- 
ness, to prepare the merchant, the capitalist, 
and the land-owner for the enlightened dis- 
charge of their duties as citizens. It was a 
favorite project with him to introduce, among 
persons of competent fortune, the practice of 
appending for their sons, at least two years of 
college study to the ordinary school course. 
He sketched the plan of instruction suited to 
this supplementary period, and urged the sub- 
ject, in various forms, upon the notice, both of 
the leading statesmen of Massachusetts, and of 
the authorities of Harvard University. In 
one of his papers he says :— 


‘Very many parents, who are unable or 
indisposed to give their children an education 
for a profession, are still able to afford them 
more extensive advantages than are now found 
in our schools ; and to procure these advanta- 
ges is among their first obligations. If any 
class of men should be well educated, it is the 
commercial. In this are found a very large 
proportion of our most opulent and influential 
men. None do more to determine public 
measures and to give a character to the com- 
munity ; and yet how little is now done to 
train up men of business for this high respon- 
sibility !’’ 

‘It is believed, that after the training of 
our common schools, two years should, if pos- 
sible, be devoted to the study of branches 
which have a direct tendency to task, strengthen, 
and elevate the mind. These branches are— 
first, natural history and philosophy ; second, 
civil history ; third, moral science, including 
both intellectual and moral philosophy ; fourth, 
politics, including the principles of government 
generally, and of our own constitution in particu- 
lar ; political economy, the true interest of our 
country, &c:.; fifth, the evidences of natural 
and revealed religion, and the general prinei- 
ples of interpreting the scriptures. 

“This course should be decidedly pAxlo- 
sophical, that is, it should aim to lead the 
mind to the comprehension of great principles 


in every department ; at the same time, it 
EN 


should have a practical character, by teaching 
how all knowledge may be applied to the for- 
mation of a virtuous character, and to the dis- 
charge of our duties as citizens and members 
of families, as related to the human race, and 
to God. Two years’ faithful study of the 
branches now enumerated, would not only 
store the mind with important truth, but 
would awaken new life and energy, and prob- 


ably give a new character to the life.’—II. 77, 
78. 


We have adverted to this direction of Dr. 
Channing’s activity, because it is less known 
than his exertions, attested by many noble 
productions of his pen, against intemperance, 
war, and slavery. This last fatal word became, 
in his time, as the touchstone of American 
fidelity and wisdom. We speak on such a 
matter with the difüdence befitting our remote 
station; but we know of no party in the States 
— of no individual writer — that has ever 
studied with effect this enormous evil in their 
social condition, or obtained any such mastery 
over its relations, as to help forward the pros- 
pect of its cure. The total absence of any at- 
tempt at a statesman-like survey of the problem 
terminating in any practical scheme of poliey 
for its solution, is a singular proof of the blind- 
ness which may be induced by the passions, 
whether of selfish interest, or of philanthropic 
enthusiasm. It cannot be, that any sensible 
American expects the present relation between 
the black and white races to go on for ever, or 
for any very long period ; yet, among all the 
men of high capacity and political experience 
in the United States, there seems not one of 
sufficient foresight and resolution, to seize the 
helm of this floating danger. Is the question 
to be left in some reckless fashion to settle it- 
self? The Abolitionists, professing not to ad- 
vance beyond the abstract question of right, 
really commit a practical wrong, by fixing all 
the odium on the individual possessor of slaves, 
and demanding from him a private manumis- 
sion, impossible by law, and not likely to be 
felt binding in conscience. It has always ap- 
peared to us strange; that a body of devoted 
philanthropists should actually make it their 
boast and pride, that they will never show the 
way out of this evil; they will only denounce 
it, and say that men ought not to have got 
into it. It would better answer to the duty 
they have nobly taken in hand, did they con- 
descend to the most patient removal of every 
difficulty in feeling, in law, in economy, which 
lies in the path of theirenterprise. The slave- 
holders again simply display the exasperated 
conservatism of threatened interest. And, 
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men on both sides, including Channing, have 
deprecated. ‘‘ political action ”’ on the question. 
We cannot understand this. Is not property 
in men and women a creation of wicked laws ? 
How can it be abolished, but by a rescinding 
of those laws? And who can rescind them, 
but the legislative chambers, now upholding 
their authority? Where, then, but in those 
chambers, and on the hustings of the previous 
elections, can the battle of emancipation be 
really fought? To aim at the extinction of 
this property without the law, instead of 
through the law, so far from deserving the 
praise of moderation and restraint, appears to 
us, of all courses, the most revolutionary in its 
aim, and the most disastrous in its probable 
results. This general remark, as to absence 
of any distinct anti-slavery policy in America, 
applies, it must be admitted, even to Channing. 
He was critic, not lawgiver, upon this question. 
But his moral position in relation to it, 
presents a fauliless example of dispassionate 
justice and courageous humanity. We are 
not inclined to reckon the heroism of reform- 
ers, chiefly by their readiness to endure stripes, 
and to peril life from tumultuary fury ; for 
these things may be needlessly incurred by 
their own incontinence of speech, and however 
borne, prove only a fortitude irrespective of 
wisdom. We rather measure our admiration 
by the power of self-conquest shown,— the 
ability to resist tastes usually innocent, and 
prejudices invariably generous, to rise above 
servitude even to enthusiasm, and be just and 


gentle where injustice and violence might pass’ 


for the higher virtue. This power, incon- 
spicuous because it has no physicial expression, 
and results in harmony rather than in force, 
Channing’s course upon the slavery question 
evinces ‘in a remarkable degree. It is a 
characteristic evidence of his superiority to 
present impressions, that his lofty theory of 
human nature grew up while he was living on 
a plantation, served by slaves in the house, 
and often having charge of the gang in the 
field. Daily he could look in the African 
face, without disturbance to his faith in man, 
as the highest expression of external beauty ; 
and as he mused, of a summer evening, at the 
open window of his study, the chatter of the 
negro village did not jar with the theme of his 
hymn-like meditations. At that early time, he 
gave the freest utterance to the horror with 
which the system affected him; and when, 
forty years after, the incipient discussions in 
the North elicited from him his work on 
Slavery, he recorded no new convictions, but 
only the old feelings, powerfully revived by a 
recent wintering at Santa Cruz, and converted 


with some recent exceptions, the most eminent 


into a call of duty by the changed condition of 
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the publie attention. Garrison and his as- 
sociates were before him in the field ; and com- 
plaints have been made,— now revived by his 
biographer,— at the delay of his testimony for 
three or four years. But, to urge no other 
plea, the judicial character of his mind fixed 
his proper mission at a later stage; and his 

eculiar wisdom first made itself felt, when 
copious pleadings had confused the thoughts 
and kindled the passions which his word could 
reduce to order, and convert into media of 
truth. The storm around him, of platform 
invective and conservative rage, was inopera- 
tive upon him ; he sat tranquilly in the midst, 
and told the truth to both parties, in a way to 
secure from either side unacknowledged con- 
viction and avowed hostility. That he was 
just to the inheritance of slave property, could 
allow them a conscience, and appreciate the 
honest difficulties of their case, obtained him 
no forgiveness of his exposure of a gainful 
guilt. That he tore open the very heart of 
the slave system, exposed every decorative 
pretence, and produced the deepest impression, 
not only of its inherent iniquity, but of its 
fatal external operation on morals, education, 
and polities, availed him nothing with the 
Abolitionists, and could not save him from 
being denounced as an enemy in their publie 
journals. The course, however, which made 
his own community look coldly on him, raised 
his reputation to its highest pitch in Europe. 
His lecture on Self-culture, and other similar 
productions, had long been familiar to our 
Mechanics’ Institutions, and endeared him to 
the artisan. The letter to Henry Clay, on the 
Annexation of Texas, completed the cycle of 
his readers ; we believe there are few of our 
public men to whom it is unknown, and who 
have not admired the easy mastery it displays 
over a great subject, the bold yet delicate hand- 
ling of highly sensitive topics, and the singular 
mixture of the humane and lofty preaching of 
the moralist and divine with the astuteness and 
skill of a secretary of state. The whole of Dr. 
Channing’s course, but especially in reference 
to slavery, reminds us, by its balanced yet 
fervent wisdom, of the following remark made 
by him to one of his correspondents :— 


‘You seem to be subject to an impulse 
which you cannot resist. Happily, it is a good 
one; but this circumstance does not reconcile 
me to the want of self-direction. There is such 
a thing as being slaves to our own past good 
impressions. I think perfection lies in a pres- 
ent power over ourselves, in a superiority to 
what is good, as well as evil in our past course, 
in acting from a fresh present energy. Few 
of us attain this. 
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Most good men turn their: 


benevolent objects into hobby-horses, and ride 
them most furiously, or rather are hurried on 
by them—-passively, unresistingly. Such is 
the weakness of our nature. Our tendeney is 
to slavery. The difference is, that some are 
the slaves of good, others of bad impulses. 
That blessed freedom in which we govern our- 
selvesaccording to our ever improving and daily 
changing perceptions of right, is an eminence 
to which we slowly rise. Iam too far from it 
myself, to reprove others who fall short of it.” 
—III. 330. 


In casting our eye backward over Chan- 
ning’s career, it is easy to assign to him his 
place in literature and life, and to name his 
characteristics. It would be absurd to range 
him in the first class of writers, or of men ; he 
produced—he could have produced—no great 
work in history, philosophy, or art, to enter 
into the education of other times ;—what he 
has written will not, perhaps, very long be 
read. His infiuence, however, though not fit- 
ted for permanence, has been both wide and 
deep; and he must be placed as far above 
the ordinary heroes of sectarian and pulpit pop- 
ularity, as he is below the noble peers of let- 
ters, who have their irrevocable patent to rep- 
resent our language. Perhaps no one, in whom 
a single tendency or feeling rules over the 
whole nature, can produce an enduring work ; 
it would seem, that while particular faculties 
achieve the tasks of each passing generation, 
whole minds perform the work of all time. 
Channing’s profound moral sensibility became 
the source of all his thought ; supplied his clue 
through every question ; gave a complexion to 
his views of nature, history, and life; and im- 
parted to him that mixture of reserve and re- 
finement with enthusiasm and fire, which his 
portrait so curiously expresses. The same 
feeling which made him shrink from everything 
immoral, rendered him indifferent to what was 
unmoral ; and hence he had only a side-view | 
into the whole realm of art. Beauty, simply 
as such, did not affect him, but must carry with 
it some congenial suggestion. Grassmere gives 
him a retreat, where he may ‘resign himself | 
to visions of sublime virtue; Helm Cragg 
bars out ‘‘ the profanation of worldly passion ;”’ 
the sea “fills the soul with a consciousness of 
its greatness,” or speaks ‘‘ of the mercy and 
the rest of God.” Whatever object, grand or | 
fair, expresses, in its lineaments, the attributes 
of mind which constitute his ideal, awakens his 
perceptive power; all others pass before him 
in vain. The emotions thus predominant in 
him over all others, were also highly intense in | 
themselves ; they possessed a self-activity which 
interfered with his thorough reception from 


without of ideas even of the same order. It 
has been said that Channing was indebted for 
many of his best thoughts to the conversation 
of others, and especially of his constant com- 
panion, Nathaniel Phillips, whose noble powers 
do indeed give plausibility to the assertion. 
But ifhe used the talk of his friends, as he 
used his books, his travels, his experience, and 
all the externals of his life, there is little call 
for so disparaging a remark. From all these 
sources he imported nothing ready-made into 
himself ; they simply served to set his mind in 
action ; and though the materials were doubt- 
less reproduced, they were treated like the 
handful of airy unwroüght silk held within 
snatch of the ever-whirling machine,—caught 
up into the dance of a thousand evolutions, and 
turned out with texture created and identity 
destroyed. It was impossible for him to be a 
learned man. He spread himself sometimes 
beneath the tree of knowledge, and, for a 
while, the leaves would drop through the air 
of motionless attention, and rest upon the si- 
lent grass of thought ; but the winds that swept 
over his soul were so frequent and so fresh, 
that nothing could lie where it fell, and the 
forms of fancy displaced the order of deposi- 
tion. There is a peculiarity in his composi- 
tion, which is traceable to the same cause. His 
writings exhibit nothing logical, nothing archi- 
tectoric in their structure. They are not put 
together in demonstration of a particular truth, 
or to show the perspective of a complex sys- 
tem, but in exposition ofa profound senti- 
ment. He never thinks in a line, but always 
from a centre, to which he returns again and 
again, in order to radiate forth in new direc- 
tions. Thus he does not survey a subject, he 
does not prosecute it; he dwells upon it. 
This mode of writing is not fitted to satisfy the 


| demands of a severe intellect, or of a large 


culture ; and itis not wonderful that he has 
obtained little favor from men of erudite or 
philosophic training; but it falls in with the 
order of natural meditation, and meets the 
wants of thoughtful and affectionate goodness. 
The sleeplessness of his reflective power con- 
trasted curiously with his slowness in action. 
But in him many thoughts were requisite to 
make up one movement of will. The impulses 
from which most men are content to step forth 
into conduct, were with him but the begin- 
nings of deliberation ; all the forces which 
could either urge or restrain, must be brought 
to the bar of his circumspect conscience, be- 
fore the volition could be passed. And as 
his sympathies were comprehensive, action was 
thus rendered difficult and insulated ; and he 
could seldom throw himself completely into the 
same course with others. But in proportion 
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to his carefulness beforehand, was his modera- 
tion and fidelity afterwards; so that, often, 
apparent irresolution issued in a course of heroic 
aud imperturbable determination. 

In reading these volumes, we. have been 
foreibly struck with the contrast of the picture 
they present to that of another biography, 
evidently in the author’s view throughout the 
preparation of his work. Blanco White and 
Channing were attached friends ; and, in the 
memoir of each, the correspundence of the 
other constitutes one of the chief ornaments. 
On the most momentous topies of human 
thought, their opinions for many years con- 
eurred ; yet how different the whole structure 
of their mental nature ! White, of most 
perceptive senses, quick in apprehension of 
form and color, fond of musie, and only pre- 
vented from being a critic in art by defect of 
imagination ; Channing, with his life so wholly 
inward in his activity, that all this world of 
sight and sound was to him but a note-book 
which registered abstractions. White, with a 
most exact and facile memory, was made for a 
man of erudition, and was actually, in spite of 
late beginnings, a man of large and various 
accomplishments, master of many languages, 
and of a great reach of history ; Channing, 
with also a good deal of reading, had no ac- 
quisitions, and could quote nothing from his 
stores, unless the book that imparted them were 
still open on the table. White, of under- 
standing naturally acute and. consequential, 
was also a practised dialectician, and con- 
quered his reader, if at all, by a subtle logie ; 
Channing, stranger, apparently, to Aristotle 
and Bacon, never thought in any form which 
could win scholastic approbation, and carried 
away his readers by methods which it would 
puzzle an Aquinas to reduce. White, depen- 
dent upon sympathy, not indifferent to praise, 
was quick and tender in the formation of per- 
sonal friendships, and adorned with his wit 
the societies surrounding him in his best days ; 
Channing, also with warm affections, was 
essentially self-dependent ; reserved, and with- 
out abandon in private life; bestowing all his 
most enthusiastic love on a great and beautiful 
image of human nature in his heart. So far | 
the comparison looks, though without inten- 
tion, unfavorable to Channing. But for want 
of his moral enthusiasm and ideality, White, 
with all his power of intellect and apprehen- 
sion, missed the springs of strength, and joy, 
and faith. His successive changes of opinion 
were produced by a series of repulsions, rather 
than attractions to new truth, and were at- 
tended by alienations not wholly due to the 
prejudices of those whom he had left. His 
sense of the errors he had left behind obscured 
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his sense of justice and reverence for freedom ; 
he resisted the claims of the Catholics, and 
| afterwards felt the incubus of the Established 
Church on English society as a matter almost 
| of despair. His love of truth, detached from 
| any overpowering moral sentiment and indige- 
nous conviction, left him, especially in the 
weakness of hig last years, exposed too help- 
lessly to the impression of any powerful mind 
| that might bear down upon him; he had no 
| adequate resistance to offer to Strauss, Feuer- 
bach, and Hegel, and went into captivity. 


RAPHAEL. 


Rarragz ; or, Pages of the Book of Life 
at Twenty. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 
| Translated with the sanction of the Author. 
Parker. 


While M. Guizot has been putting doctrine, 
and M. Thiers economy to press, — while M. 
Caussidiere has been defending his barricades 
with an emission of ink and ill nature that has 
made wonderfully small noise, — while Mad- 
ame Dudevant has been promulgating edicts 
for M. Ledru Rollin, — while M. Clairville, 
the Scribe to the successors of Bertrand and 
Raton, has been making all the dadauds and 
burghers of Paris laugh till they almost forgot 
heavy taxes and empty shops by his bitter rid- 
icule of hyper-socialism, — M. de Lamartine, 
the most actively busy of the overturners, has 
found time and composure to give to the read- 
ing world his new manifesto also. Whether 
“ Raphael’’ was written during the past year 
of doubts and delusions, is another question. 
Should this prove to have been the case, the 
fact will merit being laid up among “the curi- 
| osities of literature.’ For ‘ Raphael”? is 
neither Girondist, nor Cabet-ian, nor doctrin- 
naire— no tale, in short, on Miss Martineau’s 
plan of illustrating political truth in fiction. 
It contains no word regarding the Eimpire or 
the Emperor’s Eagle (at Boulogne or else- 
where), — not a scrap of anti-Bourbonism, — 
not a morsel of prophecy in emulation of the 
Solitary of Orval, nor of observation after 
the fashion of the Hermit of the Chaussée 
d’ Antin and of the Flaneur in Paris, touching 
the destinies of the race of Orleans. “ Ra- 
phael’’ is neither more nor less than a love- 
tale, the passion, sentiment, and sorrow of 
which are strong enough to withdraw the read- 
er from politics, present, past, and future. 


Raphael. 
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His end, reached with patience and fidelity. 
unbroken, but with declining hope, and con- 
tracting love, and evanescent faith, was sad 
enough ; and seems doubly so, when we place 
beside it the growing freedom, the hearty 
cheerfulness, and genuine glow of trust with | 
which Channing turned his face to the sinking 
sun, and lay down to die. ‘That same ideal 
faculty, which is reputed to be fickle as a 
cloud, would appear, after all, to give the | 
steadiest light to life, and the surest warmth 
to age.— Westminster Review. 


Thrones may fall, — Popes and Princes stag- 
ger to and fro, as though St. Vitus «ruled 
the hour ;’’ but in this book M. de Lamartine 
cares to listen to nothing else than the beating 
of two hearts. It is strange that from such a 
source, after such a year, we should owe the 
only modern romance that can be named ag 
belonging to the family of ‘‘ Werter’’ and the 
‘New Heloise !”’ \ 

But ‘‘Raphael’?— though it be written 
with great sweetness, feeling, and intensity — 
will hardly carry the world in its train as tri- 
umphantly as did the love-stories with which 
we have mentioned it. It is not that our old 
earth is half a century wiser and colder than it 
was in the days when Goéthe and Rousseau 
inflamed it. ‘‘ There are degrees,’ as the 
Judge said to M. Dumas, who declined to 
style himself dramatist because the grand 
Corneille had lived. M. de Lamartine, poet 
as he is, does not command the fervid strength | 
of his predecessors. With almost as much 
passion as they, and more purity than either, 
he does not manage so entirely to envelope us 
in the whirlwind as they did. : His tale must 
rank after theirs as a work of art. 

À word is claimed by its invention. We 
have given to ‘‘ Raphael ” the palm of superior. 
purity. A melancholy and dreamy youth, be- 
longing to an impoverished family, taking || 
refuge from the world in a Savoyard valley, 
becomes enamored of a mysterious lady, who 
is the inmate of a physician’s house. 


‘One day, however, on returning home 
earlier, and entering by the little garden-door 
near the arbor, I had a nearer view of the 
stranger, who was seated on a bench under the 
southern wall, enjoying the warm rays of the 
sun. She thought herself alone ; for she had 
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not heard the sound of the door, as I closed it 
behind me, and I could contemplate her unob- 
served. We were within twenty paces of each 
other, and were only separated by a vine 
which was half stripped of its leaves — the 
shade of the vine-leaves and the rays of tbe 
sun played and chased each other alternately 
over her face. She appeared larger than ‚life, 
as she sat like one of those marble statues en- 
veloped in drapery, of which we admire the 
beauty without distinguishing the form. The 
folds of her dress were loose and flowing ; and 
the drapery of a white shawl, folded closely 


| round her, showed only her slender and rather 


attenuated hands, which were crossed on her 
lap. In one she carelessly held one of those 
red flowers which grow in the mountains be- 
neath the snow, and are called, I know not 
why, ‘poets’ flowers.’ One end of her 
shawl was thrown over her head like a hood, 
to protect her from the damp evening air. She 
was bent languidly forward, her head inclined 
upon her left shoulder ; and the eyelids, with 
their long dark lashes, were closed against the 
dazzling rays of the sun. Her complexion 
was pale, her features motionless, and her 
countenance so expressive of profound and 
silent meditation, that she resembled a statue 
of death ; but of that death which bears away 
the soul beyond the reach of human woes, to 
the regions of eternal light and love.” 


The lady’s history is soon told. She is a 
being solitary on earth, save for an old man — 
a family friend who adopted her--and has 
given her the title of wife, in order that she 
may become his inmate without scandal. Must 
we say that M. de Lamartine, being a French- 
man, could hardly be expected to ‘‘let well 
alone” without giving a soupcon of piquancy 
to a situation in itself natural, holy, and re- 
quiring no adjunct or excuse? Julie is liable 
to a disease of the heart — and for this she 
has been ordered into Savoy and placed under 
medical care. As we have seen, she finds ‘“‘ a 
brother ’’ — and to the progress and the issue 
of their passion, the tale is devoted. Avoid- 
ing further specification of incident, we shall 
detach yet another passage of reverie rather 
than of description. 


«We wished before we left Chambery and 
the valley we so much loved, to visit together 
the humble dwelling of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
and Madame de Warens, at Les Charmettes. 
A landscape is but a man, or a woman. What 
is Vaucluse without Petrarch ?— Sorrento 
without Tasso? ‘What is Sicily without The- 
ocritus, or the Paraclet without Heloise ? What 


is Annecy without Madame de Warens? What 


is Chambery without Jean Jacques Rousseau ? 
À sky without rays, a voice without echo, a 
landscape without life! Man does not only 
animate his fellow-men, he animates all nature. 
He carries his own immortality with him into 
heaven, but bequeaths another to the spots 
that he has consecrated by his presence ; it is 
only there we can trace his course, and really 
converse with his memory. We took with us | 
the volume of the Confessions in which the 
poet of Les Charmettes describes this rustic 
retreat. Rousseau was wrecked there by the 
first storms of his fate, and was rescued by a 
woman, young, lovely, and adventurous, 
wrecked and lost like himself. This woman 
seems to have been a compound of virtues and 
weaknesses, sensibility and license, piety and 
independence of thought, formed expressly by 
nature to cherish and develop the strange 
youth, whose mind comprehended that of a 
sage, a lover, a philosopher, a legislator, and 
a madman. Another woman might perhaps 
have produced another life. In a man we can 
always trace the woman whom he first loved. — 
* x We followed the stony path at the 
bottom of the ravine which leads to Les Char- 
mettes, still talking of this love. We were 
alone. The goat-herds even had forsaken the 
dried-up pastures and the leafless hedges. 
The sun shone now and then between the pass- 
ing clouds, and its concentrated rays were warm- 
er within the sheltered sides of the ravine. 
The redbreasts hopped about the bushes almost 
within our reach. Every now and then we 
would sit.on the southern bank of the road, to 
read a page or two of the Confessions, and | 

identify ourselves with the place. x» x 
Absorbed in these thoughts, we walked up a 
shelving greensward, upon which a few walnut 
trees were scattered here and there. These 
trees had seen the lovers beneath their shade. 
To the right, where the pass narrows, so as to 
appear to form a barrier to the traveller, stands 
the house of Madame de Warens, on a terrace 
of rough and ill-cemented stones. It isa little 
square building of gray stone, with two windows 
and a door opening on the terrace, and the 
same on the garden side; there are three low 
rooms on the upper story, and a large room on 
the ground floor, with no other furniture than 
a portrait of Madame de Warens in her youth. 
Her lovely face keams forth from the dust- 
covered and dingy canvas with beauty, spor- 
tiveness, and pensive grace. Poor charming 
woman! «x x Her pensive fancy imparted 
to him enthusiasm ; the enthusiasm of women, 
of young men, of lovers, of all the poor, the 
oppressed, the unhappy of his day! She gave 
him the world, and he proved ungrateful! 
* * x She gave him fame, and he 
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bequeathed opprobrium! * * + But! called forbidden machinery. The change of 


posterity should be grateful to them, and for- 
give a weakness that gave us the prophet of 
liberty. When Rousseau wrote those odious 
pages against his benefactress, he was no 
longer Rousseau, he was a poor madman. * 

x * I defy any rational man to recom- 
pose, with a semblance of probability, the 
character Rousseau gives to the woman he 
loved, from the contradictory elements which 
he describes in her. x x There is some 
hidden mystery here, which must be attributed 
rather to the misguided hand of the artist, than 
to the nature of the woman whom he wished 
to represent. We must neither accuse the 
painter, whose discernment was at that time 
impaired, nor believe in the portrait, which 
has disfigured the sketch he at first made, of 
an adorable creature.”’ 


We have extracted the above defence ex- 
proposito, omitting many clauses as superfluous 
to those who have read ‘ Les Confessions,”’ 
since they need not be reminded of the extent 
to which the good faith and toleration of the 
apologist are taxed. It is indicative of the 
tone of “ Raphael.” The author has done his 
best to be pure, — but he has not been able to 
make his love-story healthy. There is a per- 
petual disposition to coquet with what may be 


a word here and there would convert this nar- 
rative of innocent passion (so M. de Lamartine 
esteems it) into one of those masques of deli- 
rium and false feeling, by which the French 
authors delight at once to excite and to outrage 
us. For one so admirable, too, as Raphael is 
meant to be, he is deficient in manliness. He 
neither hopes nor struggles with life, as our 
lover should do, — his greatest amount of 
heroism does not get beyond concealment of, 
and yielding to, misery. He loves his mother 
dearly, —and consents to impoverish her when 
he knows that she is already impoverished, in 
order that he may follow his Julie to Paris. 
Arrived there, having embraced the career of 
the poet, he allows a first discouragement to 
plunge him into a final despair, — unable to 
wrestle with Fate. On grounds like these 
we must place ‘‘ Raphael”’ as among the most 
melancholy and morbid tales of its family. 
There is no offence in the arrangement of its 
incidents,—nay, we are convinced that offence 
has been solicitously guarded against, and give 
the poct-novelist credit accordingly ; — but, 
let the sentimentalists say what they will, the 
strength of the tale is the strength of fever, 
and its want is a falling short of the elevation 
at which it was the author’s purpose to sustain 
both his hero and his heroine.— Atheneum. 


THE FIRST VIOLETS. 


BY SIR E. LYTTON BULWER. 


Who that has loved knows not the tender tale 
Which flowers reveal when lips are coy to tell ? 
Whose youth has paused not, dreaming in the vale, 

Where the rath violets dwell ? 


Lo, when they shrink along the lonely brake, 
Under the leafless, melancholy tree; 
Not yet the cuckoo sings, nor glides the snake, 
Nor wild thyme lures the bee ! 


| Yet at their sight and scent entranced and thrill’d, 
All June seems golden in the April skies; 
How sweet the days we yearn for, till fulfill’d ! 
O distant Paradise, — 


Dear land to which Desire forever flees, 
Time doth no present to the grasp allow; 
Say, in the fix’d Eternal shall we seize 
At last the fleeting Now? 


Dream not of days to come, of that unknown 
Whither hope wanders (maze without a clue): 
Give their true witchery to the flowers —their own 

Youth in their youth renew. 


AVARICE! remember when the Cowslip’s gold 
Lured, and yet lost its glitter in thy grasp; 
Do thy hoards glad thee more than those of old? 
Those withered in thy clasp. 


From these thy clasp falls palsied ! —It was then 
That thou wert rich: — thy coffers are a lie! 
Alas, poor Fool! joy is the wealth of men, 
And care their poverty ! 


Come, foil’d AMBITION ! what hast thou desired ? 
Empire and power ? — O! wanderer, tempest-tost, 
These once were thine, when life’s gay spring inspired 
Thy soul with glories lost! 


Let the flowers charm thee to the jocund prime, 
When o’er the stars rapt Fancy traced the chart; 
Thou hadst an angel’s power in that blest time, 
Thy realm a human heart. 


Hark! hark! again the tread of bashful feet ! 
Hark! the boughs rustling round the trysting place! 
Let Air again with one dear breath be sweet, 
Earth fair with one dear face! 


Brief-lived first flowers, first love! the hours steal on, — 
To prank the world in Summer’s pomp of hue; 
But what shall flaunt beneath a fiercer sun 
Worth what we lose in you? 


Oft, by a flower, a leaf, in some loved book 
We mark the lines that please us most: — Retrate 
Thy life, — recall its lovliest passage ; —look, 
Dead Violets keep the place!” 
Keepsake. 
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LOVE AND MESMERISM: SOME PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF THE 
COUNTESS OF ROSENTHAL. - 


( Concluded.) 


On repairing next morning to the countess, ! sired me to ask the countess how she came by 


in order to be present at her state of somnambu- 
lism, the count received me with a stern and 
grave aspect. The thought that he believed 
me dishonest was maddening. Full of these 
thoughts, I approached the sleeping countess ; 
and the idea immediately occurred to me, that 
she, by means of her extraordinary gift of 
second sight, might inform me what had be- 
come of the papers. While I was deliberating 
how I should approach the subject, the countess 
complained of an extraordinary cold blast, 
which was blowing from me to her, and which, 
she said, if it were not changed, would cause 
her pain. 

“Thou art disturbed by some secret sorrow, 
Emanuel,” said the countess; ‘‘ thy thoughts 
and thy wishes are not with her.”? 

‘ Dearest countess,’ I replied, “it is no 
wonder. Perhaps you, with your wonderful 
powers of penetrating into mystery, can give 
me back my peace. I have lost four checks 
belonging to your father.” 

The count frowned. 
claimed— 

“T beg you will not trouble the countess 
with such matters in her present state.” 

I wassilent. Hortense appeared to reflect 
for a few moments. 

“Do not be uneasy, Emanuel, you have 
not lost them ; they have been taken from you. 
Here, take this key; you will find them in 
yonder jewel-case.”’ 

I hurried to the press, with a little gold key 
she gave me. One of the chamber-maids, 
Leonora, sprang before me, and would not let 
me open it. 

“My lord eount,’’ she said, ‘you surely 
will not allow any man to rummage the things 
of my lady ? ” 

But ere she could finish, I had pushed 
her to one side, opened the jewel-case, and 
there beheld the checks of which we were in 
search. With a glowing countenance I hand- 
ed them to the count, saying that I should 
shortly have the pleasure of waiting upon him 
with the rest; and with a light heart ap- 
proached Hortense. 

‘ How you are changed,” said she, ‘‘ Eman- 
uel; you look like a sun floating in a sea of 
golden light.” 


Dr. Walter 


ex- 


The count, much affected by this scene, de- 


them. Lobeyed. Leonora, the waiting-maid, 
fell fainting upon the floor. Dr. Walter hur- 
ried up to her, and was just dragging her ‚out 
of the apartment, when the countess began to 


speak. The count ordered silence, and that 


no one should quit the apartment. 


‘ Out of hatred, my dear Emanuel, the 


sick person had the checks taken from you,’ 
she said ; ‘‘ but things did not happen as she 
wished ; for old Heinrich was standing in one 


corner of the corridor, when Dr. Walter went 


in with the second key, and took the checks, 
which were put with letters from Hungary, 
and, on carrying them out, he gave them to 
Leonora. Heinrich would have blown upon 
usall, as soon as it was known that the papers 
were missing. Dr. Walter, who saw the 
checks with you, offered to have them stolen ; 
Leonora said she would assist; the sick person 
encouraged them both, and could scarcely re- 
strain her impatience until they were brought.”’ 

Dr. Walter, as she said these words, re- 
mained leaning against Leonora’s chair, and, 
turning to the count, said, with a ghastly 
smile— 

‘ No one can now contend that the countess 
is not to be believed in her moments of inspi- 
ration.” | 

The count did not reply, but, ringing the 
bell, ordered old Heinrich to be sent for, and 
asked him if he had ever seen Dr. Walter in 
my room during my absence. 

“I saw him on last Tuesday evening in the 
room of Mr. Emanuel,” said the old man; 
‘ but Leonora can tell better than I, for she 
was standing in the passage. He handed her 
some papers, and I saw them both smile and 
talk in a whisper as they went away.” 

They were then put out of the apartment, 
and Hortense soon became more agreeable 
than usual. The result of this remarkable 
morning was, that the doctor, Leonora, and 
another servant, received their dismissal, and 
the count covered me with the most ample 
apologies, and entreated I should never leave 
him. 

« T know the sacrifices you have made for 
us, but you may depend upon my gratitude.”’ 

The evident pain of the count touched me, 
and I agreed to remain. In the mean time, the 


way in which I had been treated by the count- 
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ess greatly weakenedme in my belief in the 
goodness of her heart. As the health of the 
countess began gradually to improve, her dis- 
like to me seemed to diminish. I was occa- 
sionally permitted to visit her in her lucid in- 
tervals. At length I was permitted to take 
my place at the table when there was a dinner 
party, and a cover was even laid for me when 
they were alone. The countess did not speak 
much, but what she did say was with a min- 
gled hauteur and modesty which was enchant- 
ing., My situation became more agreeable ; 
but I kept out of her presence, when in a 
state of wakefulness, as much as possible ; and 
even if she regarded me with carelessness, she 
must, nevertheless, have been aware how 
much I despised her in my heart—so quiet, 
without its being perceived by Hortense, had 
the bond of union between us gradually been 


changed ; but my time was spent in longing - 


for the period when my services should no 
longer be required. 

Among those who were on terms of intima- 
ey with the count at Venice, was a rich young 
nobleman, who inherited the title of prince, 
from one of the most distinguished Italian 
families. I will call him Carl. He was of 
lofty stature, of agreeable countenance, and 
full of spirit and urbanity. The flexibility of 
his features, and the ardent glance of his eye, 
betrayed a mind which would be easily excited. 
He had an immense establishment, and was as 
proud as he was vain. His friendship with 
the count, the result of accident, had detained 
him in Venice longer than he intended. He 
had seen Hortense, and mingled in the crowd 
of her admirers. His station in life, his 
riches, his numerous suite, had flattered the 
vanity of Hortense. Without distinguishing 
him from others by her favors, she willingly 
saw him near her. A single smile or kind 
look was enough to raise in him the boldest 
hopes. The old count, not less flattered, met 
the attentions of the prince more than half 
way, and soon received him as a friend of the 
family. I. never for an instant doubted that 
the count had arranged it in his own mind 
that the prince should be his son-in-law. 
| Nothing but the illness of Hortense appeared 
to retard matters. The prince had heard of 
the extraordinary state of the countess’s 
health, and was devoured by curiosity to see 
her in one of her trances, and the count who 
knew that she appeared to great advantage, 
gave him permission, which he had never be- 
fore accorded to any one. Accordingly, one 
afternoon, about the time Hortense had pre- 
dicted she would fall into a trance, the prince 
made his appearance. Fear and delight were 
Pictured in the face of the prince as he be- 
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spoke these words would vibrate to my soul. 


held her radiant in superhuman beauty. The 
countess began to speak, and as usual to en- 
tertain herself with me, in a language, however 
flattering to me, by no means so agreeable to 
the prince. I made a sign to the prince to 
give me his hand; as soon as he had done so 
the countess, with a violent shudder, exclaimed, 
“Take away that goat; he is going to stick 
me!’ She fell into strong convulsions, and 
the prince was obliged to leave the room. As 
soon as he had departed, she repeated, with 
emphasis, ‘Never let that unclean person 
enter into my presence again.’’ This inter- 
view brought with it unpleasant consequences 
tome. The prince, regarding me as his rival, 
was filled with the most deadly hatred; and 
the count, easily influenced by any one much 
in his society, I soon saw began to partici- 
pate in the feelings of the prince. It was 
only a suspicion that the countess had a re- 
gard for me, but even this was very mortifying 
to his vanity. The count was much with the 
prince, and I was soon separated altogether 
from her society, except during the period of 
her trances. It was at length arranged be- 
tween them that the project of marriage should 
be mentioned to her as soon as it was consist- 
ent with her state of health. I soon per- 
ceived that I was in the way. My old habits 
resumed their sway, and the only agreeable 
reflection I had was in the steady friendship 
of Hortense. All her former hatred, even in 
her waking hours, was turned into respect and 
friendship. She treated me like a physician, 
asked my advice upon all occasions, and 
obeyed my orders with the utmost punctuality. 
It sometimes seemed to me as if the power of 
my will had become a part of her nature. 

The pride and vanity of the countess, in 
proportion as her health improved, began to 
disappear like evil spirits; her gentleness was 
more touching than even her beauty; and 
how was it possible that I, the daily witness of 
her many perfections, should remain insensible | 
to her charms? I almost wished that she 
would treat me with the contumely which she || 
had formerly done, that I might be able to | 
tear myself away ; for I felt that the parting 
which must sooner or later come, would take | 
me tomy grave. What made me worse was a |: 
dream which often occurred to me, and in 
which the same images were always presented. 
Sometimes I sat in a strange room—some- 
times on the shore of the sea—sometimes on 
the stem of an oak in a vast wilderness; then 
the countess would appear, radiant with beau- 
ty, and say, “Why so sorrowful, my dear 
Kmanuel?’’ At this period I would generally, 
waken, for the thrilling tone in which she 
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In the erowded marts of the city I heard it; 
it rose above the songs of the gondoliers— 
wherever I went, that gentle and touching 
sound was ever in my ear. Once, during the 
night, when I had this dream, I wakened as 
soon as the mouth of Hortense had opened to 
give utterance to the accustomed question, and 
then I believed that I heard the voice in re- 
ality. A dream is generally a dream; but in 
this tissue of wonders seemed woven into my 
fate everything extraordinary. One day when 
I was in the room with the count, looking 
over some papers, he was summoned to receive 
the visit of a Venetian nobleman. Thinking 
he would soon return, I sat down in his chair at 
the window, feeling very mournful. In the 
meantime steps approached, and the countess, 
who was looking for her father, entered the 
room. I felt a sudden tremor, and rose re- 
spectfully. 

“Why so sorowful, dear Emanuel?” said 
the countess, in the same sweet and gentle 
tone whose sound had so often mingled in my 
dreams. She smiled, as if surprised at her 
question, rubbed her forehead as if considering. 
“What is that? I thought I had heard that 
before ; it seems to me as if I had seen you in 
the same position before, and had asked you 
the same question.” 

“Nothing can be so strange,” I replied ; 
‘ T have over and over again dreamed that 
you had used the same words you have done 
at this moment.” 

The eount entered the apartment, and our 
interview terminated. A few days after this 
I dreamed that I was present at a banquet ; it 
was a great festival; but the music made me 
mournful, and I remained a solitary spectator 
of the revelry. I thought that from the 
throng of dancers Hortense came smiling forth, 
looked at me with a glance of tenderness, and 
said, ‘Why so sorrowful? I cannot be 
happy unless you are so;” and with these 
words she disappeared among the dancers. 

The next day I was invited to a party 
where there were to be fireworks and dancing ; 
and upon the way thither I was informed by 
the count that Hortense was to be present. 
The prince opened the ball with the countess. 
As I looked on the noble pair, I felt as if 
there was a dagger in my heart. In order to 
banish the sight, I chose a partner, and mixed 
in the floating throng ; but I soon felt too 
miserable to dance, and I was glad to make 
my escape. Atthis moment the dream of the 
previous night at once occurred to me. The 
dance had just terminated, and lo ! the count- 
ess came up to me, pressed my hand swiftly, 
and secretly gave me one glance of ineffable 
tenderness, saying—‘‘ Why so sorrowful, my 


dear Emanuel? be joyful, or I cannot be so,” 

disappeared among the crowd. The glance 
which she gave me seemed at the same mo- | 
ment to deprive me of speech and breath ; be- | 
fore I could recover, she had rejoined the dane- | 
ers, and was swimming gracefully along, but | 
I saw, or thought I saw, that her eyes always 
sought mine. I left the place where I was | 
standing, as I could not endure this. The | 
dance had concluded, and a new one was 
about commencing as I approached the seat of 
the ladies; a beautiful form rose as I drew 
near ; it was the countess; her arm soon lay | 


in mine, and we fell into the ranks of the dane- |} 


ers. I felt astonished at myself, for I never 
could have had the daring to ask her for so 
great an honor; but it seemed as if, in the 
confusion of the moment, I had done so with- 
out being aware of it. She scarcely seemed 
to regard me as she swept through the crowd 
with her beautiful form and lustrous eye. In 
a moment the music struck up. I felt as if I 
belonged to another and a higher world, and 
was floating along on the voluptuous swell of 
the music. I did not know what happened, 
nor that the eyes of the whole company were | 
upon us; but I cared little for that, and at 
the third round of the dance led the countess 
to a seat. I stammered forth my thanks, and 
her low bow to me was such as she would 
have bestowed upon the most distant acquaint- | 
ance. | 

The count, as well as the prince, had seen 
me dancing with the countess, and had heard 
the general whispers of admiration. The 
count was displeased at my audacity, and 
scolded the countess.the next day for having 
so far forgotten her rank. Neither the count 
nor the prince doubted that I had inspired the | 
countess with some extraordinary liking for me, 
but notwithstanding their attempts at conceal- 
ment, I could plainly perceive that I was the 
objeet of their intense aversion. I was seldom 
permitted to enter the company of the count- 
ess; but both of them were carried away by 
their apprehensions. The countess never con- 
cealed from either of them that she had feel- 
ings of kindness towards me. She said it was 
quite the same to her whether I was in Venice 
or Constantinople. ‘‘It is in your power,’ 
said she, ‘to send him away as soon as I am 
well.” 

The count and the prince waited with anx- 
iety the period of my departure, which would 
rid them of my presence and interruption. I 
also looked forward to this moment with some 
anxiety. I felt that absence from Hortense 
was the only way in which I could heal my 
wound. I felt unutterably wretched. One 
day the countess predicted that the end of her 
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illdess was near, and that her convalescence 
was at hand. 

‘ In the hot steam-baths of Battaglia,’’ said 
she, “she will lose her power of inspiration. 
A bath every morning ; and after the tenth 
bath you will depart; she will then see you 
no more, unless you wish it; but let her have 
a remembrance of you. Without this she 
cannot get well. You carry on your breast a 
dried rose, cased in gold. As long as she 
wears this on her heart, rolled up in silk, her 
illness can never return. Neither earlier nor 
later than the seventh hour after the thirteenth 
bath, give her this rose ; wear it until then. 
Thenceforth she will be convalescent.’’ 

“ Do you really carry anything of the kind ?”? 
said the count, in high delight at the prospect 
of his daughter’s approaching recovery. 

I replied in the affirmative ; and he then 
asked if I attached any value to this posses- 
sion. 

I replied that I did, and that I would sooner 
forfeit my life; but that I would give it up to 
ensure his daughter’s recovery. 

‘ Some pledge of love, I suppose ?”? said 
the count, smiling. 

“It is the gift of one who is all in all to 
me,” said I. 

The count, touched by my generosity, em- 
braced me, adding— 

“] am eternally your debtor!” 

The first thing he did, when Hortense awoke, 
was to mention the incident. 

‘It is,” he added, “‘the gift of one he 
loves.”’ 

He said this with the greater pleasure, be- 
cause he thought that if the countess had 
really any liking for me, she would the more 
readily surrender it when she heard that I had 
been sighing in the chains of another beauty. 
Hortense received this intelligence with such 
carelessness, that the count’s suspicions at 
once vanished. He immediately informed the 
prince of what had happened, and the result 
was a total alteration of their coldness of man- 
ner. I was treated by them like a benefactor. 
Speedy preparations were made for our depar- 
ture to the baths of Battaglia; the prince had 
gone before to make preparations for his bride, 
and early on a beautiful summer’s morning 
we left Venice, through the lovely plains of 
Padua. We approached the Euganean moun- 
tains, at the foot of which lies the little city 
with its wells. During the journey, the count- 
ess liked to make little excursions on foot, and 
I was her constant companion; her kindness 
was extreme. . 

“I could be very happy,” said she, “if I 
were allowed to spend my life in some quiet 
retreat in Italy, occupied with the simple con- 
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cerns of domestie life. The amusements of 
cities leave a void in the spirit, and depress 
more than they please. How happy I would 
be if I could live quietly apart from courts 


‚and cities; if I had will enough to make my 


happiness consist in doing good to those around 
me ; but one cannot have all one wishes !”’ 

More than once, and in the presence of her 
father, she spoke of the great obligation they 
owed me as the saviour of her life. 

‘ Could I only know,’’ said she, ‘‘ how to 
compensate you. I have been ransacking my 
brain to find out something agreeable to give 
you. You must be already aware that my 
father will place you in a position to be inde- 
pendent of all mankind; that is the smallest 
thing; but I must have another satisfaction 
for myself.” 

At another time she would turn the dis- 
course upon my resolution to leave them im- 
mediately after her convalescence. 

“We shall all be sorry to lose you,’’ she 
would say, with tenderness. ‘‘ We will mourn 
your loss like that of some dear friend and 
benefactor. Could we not by our entreaties 
induce you to change your resolution and de- 
lay your departure? But your heart calls 
you elsewhere,” she said, with a smile, as if 
she had penetrated the secret of my heart. 
‘If you are only happy, we should have noth- 
ing further to wish you, and, I doubt it not, 
love will make you happy. Still, do not quite 
forget us, and remember from time to time to 
let us have intelligence of your welfare.”’ 

My replies were full of distant and cold 
politeness, for respect forbade my heart to be- 
tray this confidence. But still, she would be- 
stow upon me glances which would overpower 
my feelings, and I would say more than I had 
intended. It occasionally happened that 
when I spoke in a more flattered and obliged 
tone, Hortense would look upon me witha 
clear glance of wondering innocence, as if she: 
did not understand me. I persuaded myself 
that Hortense wished only to appear kind and 
thankful to me, without according me any pref- 
erence over that she bestowed upon ordinary 
mortals, and that it was only out of pure good- 
nature, and to give me pleasure, that she had 
asked me to dance with her at the ball. Ah, 
how my passion had already carried me be- 
yond the bounds of hope, far beyond the 
bounds of hope; for had Hortense really felt 
towards me anything more than good-will, what 
use would it have been? I would only have 
become more unhappy in her unhappiness. 
Whilst this flame was consuming me in secret, 
in her heart there was a serene heaven full of 
rest; whilst I was yearning to fall at her feet, 
and to confess all I felt for her, she wandered 
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near me without the least suspicion of my situ- 
ation, and sought to dispel my earnest sorrow 
by her innocent mirth. 

Rooms were prepared for us through the 
prince, in the castle of the Marchioness of Este. 
This castle, on a hill near the little city, com- 
bined the greatest conveniences with, at the 
same time, the most beautiful views, and shady 
promenades in the distance. But in order to 
make use of the steam-baths it was necessary 
to go into the city, near which a house had 
been prepared for the reception of the countess, 
where she spent the mornings on which she 
wished to bathe. After the first three baths 
she received, her inspirations became less fre- 
quent and more obscure. She spoke seldom, 
seldom answered a question, and appeared to 
enjoy natural and refreshing sleep. She said 
in her sleep that after the tenth bath she 
should no longer be permitted to enter this 
house. After the tenth bath, she fell into her 
usual trance, in which she said— 

‘¢ Emanuel, I see thee no more !” 

These were the last words she uttered in a 
state of inspiration. The day of the thirteenth 
bath arrived, and up to this period every inci- 
dent which she had predicted when in a state 
of inspiration, regularly took place. Her last 
commands now only remained to be fulfilled. 
The prince and the count came to me early in 
the morning, to remind me how soon I should 
be expected to deliver up my amulet. They 
did not leave me alone for a single moment. 
They made me show them the amulet, as if 
they feared that, when the time was drawing 
so near, some accident might happen to it, or 
it might be lost through carelessness. As 
soon asthe news arrived that the countess was in 
the steam-bath, every moment was counted. We 
were at length summoned to accompany her to 
the castle, when we found her extremely agree- 
able, and prepared to receive from me a pres- 
ent which she was to wear all her life. She 
began to joke with me about my infidelity in 
giving to her the present.of one I had loved. 
It struck ten o’elock ; the seventh hour had 
arrived. We were all—the count, the prince, 
the countess, and her attendants—present in a 
spacious and well-lighted apartment. 

“Now wait no longer,” said the count; 
“the moment has arrived which is to be the 
last of Hortense’s sufferings, and the first of my 
happiness.”’ 

I drew the precious medallion from my neck, 
opened the golden chain, pressed a kiss upon 
the glass, and, not without emotion, handed it 
to the countess. She received it, and as her 
glance fell upon the dried rose, suddenly a 
bright glow shone on her countenance. She 
stammered a few words of thanks, and then 
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‘| suddenly disappeared with the chamber-maids. 


The count and the prince were full of thanks. 
They had prepared a little feast at the castle, 
to which noble families from Este and Porigo 
were invited. In the meantime we waited in 
vain for the reappearance of the countess. 
We soon heard, however, that upon putting 
on the amulet she had fallen into a deep and 
refreshing slumber; two, three, four hours 
passed, but she came not. The count, much 
disquieted, made his way to the bedside, but 
her sleep was so sweet and deep, he would not 
disturb her. She was still asleep, when, at 
midnight, the party broke up; but the next 
morning it continued. The count feared death, 
and my disquietude was no less. Doctors 
were summoned, but they pronounced her in 
perfect health, and advised she should be al- 
lowed to sleep on. 
and still the countessslept. If it had not been 
for the assurances of the doctor, that she was 
in good health, we would have been greatly 
alarmed. The next morning we were all in 
the greatest delight to receive the intimation 
that the countess was awake. Every one hur- 
ried in, and wished her joy, and all were happy 
except I, who stood sorrowful in my room. 
Why should I not tell it? Amid the uni- 


‚versal joy, I stood alone sorrowful—ah, more 


than sorrowful—in my room. The obligation 
by which I was bound to the Count Rosenthal 
was over—it was fulfilled. I could depart 
whenever I would; they wanted nothing from 
me except the last word. But now to inhale 
the air she breathed appeared to me the most 
enviable of all lots—to receive but a single 
glance, the dearest nourishment of my life ; 
away from her, and it seemed to me as a con- 
demnation to death. And when I thought of 
her approaching marriage with the prince, and 
the weak nature of the count, her father, then 
my manly pride and independence struggled 
within me, and I determined to depart. I 
swore I would fly. I saw the eternity of my un- 
happiness ; and rather than remain contempti- 
ble to myself, I determined to bid adieu to joy 
and pleasure for life. I found Hortense in 
the castle garden. A shudder ran through my 
frame as I drew near to offer my congratula- 
tions. She stood, apparently lost in thought, 
apart from her attendants, and near a flower- 
bed. She seemed more beautiful than I had 
ever seen her before, and looked asif possessed 
with a new life. 

« How you have startled me!” she said, a 
slight blush suffusing her features. 

‘«T also wish you joy, my dearest count- 
ess,” said I. Icould speak no more; m 
senses were confused ; I could not bear her 
look, which seemed to penetrate my heart. 
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Noon and evening came, | 
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Stammering forth an excuse for having dis- 
turbed her, I stopped short. 

“You speak of joy,” said she; “ but are 
you joyful 7” 

‘ Most heartily,’’ I replied, ‘‘ that you are 
raised from your long illness. In a few days 
I must depart, and belong to another country ; 
I now belong to none. My promise is ended.”’ 

“Is this your intention, dear Emanuel ?”’ 
said the countess. ‘‘ You say you belong to 
no one ; do not you belong to us?” 

I laid my hand upon my heart, and glanced 
to the earth, for my heart was too full to speak. 

“You will remain with us—will you not?” 
she said. 

«I may not.” 

‘ But if I entreat it?” 

‘ Good God, gracious lady, do not command 
me; I cannot endure it; I must depart.” 

‘ You are not happy with us; but, never- 
theless, you have neither duty nor profession 
to take you away.’ 

‘ Duty to myself,”’ I replied. 

‘€ Go, then—T have been strangely deceived 
in you; I thought we would have been of more 
value in your eyes.” 

‘If you but knew, noble countess, what 
sorrow your words are causing me, you would 
pity me, and let me depart in peace.” 

‘Then I must be silent. Go; but you do 
me a great injury.” 

Speaking these words, she turned away. I 
dared to go after her, and begged of her not 
to be angry. She began to weep. With fold- 
ed hands | implored her not to be angry with 
me. 

“Command me,” said I, ‘‘ and I will obey. 
Command that Ishould remain ; my soul’s rest 
—my happiness—my life I will offer up at 
your command.’’ 

‘ Go, then—T force nothing from you; you 
are unwilling to stay with us.” 

‘Oh, countess, bring me not to despera- 
tion.” ' 

‘ When will you depart ?”? 

** To-morrow—to-day.?? 

‘No, no,” said she, gently, as she came 
nearer tome. ‘‘I set no value on my health. 
Remain yet only a few days, at least.” 

She murmured this with such an entreating 
air, and looked upon me at the same time with 
her moist eyes so sorrowfully, that I was no 
longer master of my destiny. 

“I remain.” 

‘ But willingly ?”? 

“With rapture.” 

“Good. Now leave me for an instant. 
You have sorely troubled me. But do not 


ya the garden; I only seek to recover my- 
self.’ 
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With these words she went away, and van- 
ished amid the blooming orange flowers. I 
remained for a long time in the same place, as 
if in a dream. Such words I had never before 
heard from the countess. It was not merely 
the language of politeness. Everything with- 
in me was disturbed with the idea that I had 
some value in her eyes. The request to re- 
main longer—the tears—the indescribable 
something that cannot be deseribed—her move- 
ments—her voice; the wonderful language, 
in everything a language without words, which 
spoke more eloquently than words could ex- 
press. I understood nothing, and I under- 
stood all. I doubted, and I was convinced. 
After about a quarter of an hour spent in wan- 
dering up and down the garden walks, with 
the attendants who remained, the countess 
came with a lively and friendly air towards me. 
Her gentle figure, waving with white dra- 
pery, appeared like a lovely vision of Ra- 
phael’s gorgeous dreams. In her hand she 
carried a bouquet of carnations, roses, and vio- 
let-colored anilla flowers. 

“I have plucked a few flowers for you, dear 
Emanuel,’’ she said; “do not despise them.‘ 
I give them to you in quite another spirit from 
that with which, in my sickness, I once pre- 
sented you with a rose. I should not remind 
you, my dear doctor, how I must have teazed 
and distressed you with my childish humors, 
but I remember that on purpose, in order to 
cement my friendship with you more closely. 
Oh, and how much have I to repay you! 
Give me now an arm, and the Lady Cecilia 
will give another ;” so she called one of her 
companions. 

As she went along, chatting and laughing, | 
her father the count, and the prince arrived. 
Never was Hortense more amiable than on 
this, the first day of her convalescence. With 
tender respect she conversed with her father ; 
with friendly intercourse to her attendants ; 
with polite kindness to the prince ; but to me 
with the liveliest expressions of gratitude. 
She thanked me not only in words, but in her 
manner, when she spoke. When she turned 
to me, there was in her words and in her tone 
an inexpressible kindness, good-nature, and 
care for my contentment. This tone was 
never altered in the presence of her father, nor 
of the prince. She carried it on with an as- 
surance that it could not and should not be 
otherwise ; and so many charming days flew 
lightly on wings of joy. The conduct of Hor- 
tense never altered towards me in the least. I 
myself swaying-between the cold dictates of 
prudence and honor, and the fire of passion, 
found always in her society a peace and an 
independence, which, since these wonderful 
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events happened, I had never known. Her 
kindness and truth made me feel towards her 
like a brother. She never concealed a heart 
full of the purest friendship towards me ; and 
as little did I conceal my sensations, if I did 
not openly express them. And still, oh ! who 
could withstand such beauty ?— it must be be- 
trayed. 

The bath guests of Battaglia were accus- 
tomed on fine evenings to assemble at a large 
coffee-house, where, sitting in the open air, 
they might enjoy each other’s society. They 
‚sat there in chairs, in a half-circle, in the open 
street. One might hear on all sides the musie 
of mandolins and guitars mingled with Italian 
songs. There was also music in the coffee- 
house; windows and doors were lighted. 
The countess came one evening, when the 
prince was accustomed to leave us earlier than 
usual, in order to ask me to accompany her to 
the assembly of bath guests; I was seated in 
my chamber, dreaming over my strange 
destiny ; the door stood half-open. Hortense 
and Cecilia saw me as they passed; both ob- 
served me for a long time; then they entered 
gently, but I saw them not until they stood 
right before me, and declared that I must ac- 
company them into the city. They remained 
joking and enjoying my confusion. Hortense 
recognized the bouquet ; she took it from the 
table where I had left it, and placed it, all 
withered as it was, in her bosom. We then 
went to Battaglia, and mingled with the 
company. 

It so happened, that Cecilia, in conversation 
with one of her acquaintances, went away from 
us. Neither the countess nor I were much 
displeased. With her upon my arm, we 
wandered through the gay crowd, until she 
was wearied. We sat upon a bank, under a 
spreading lime-tree ; the moonlight fell through 
the branches upon the beautiful countenance of 
| Hortense, and upon the withered bouquet in 
her bosom. 

She gazed long on me with a curious, 
earnest look. 

«] know not how it is, dear countess,”’ I 
| exclaimed, in a voice tremulous with agitation, 
“the charm which had power over us is not 
lost —its direction only is altered. Once, 
when you were in a state of inspiration, I 
worked upon your mind ; you now work upon 
mine. I live only in thoughts of you; I can 
do nothing —I am nothing without you. Be 
not angry at my confession ; folly, indeed, be- 
fore the world, but not in the sight of heaven. 
I only do your bidding. Can I hide myself 
from you? Is ita crime that my whole soul 
is filled with your image, dear countess? If 
80, it is not my crime.” 


my passion, and Hortense was gracious, 

Cecilia disturbed us; we went silently back 
to the castle. When we departed, the countess 
said, gently and softly — 

“I have been made well by means of you, 
only to become more sick.” 

The next day, when we met again, a kind 
of sacred fear seemed between us. I scarcely 
dared to speak to her, or she to answer me. 
Our looks often met, both full of earnestness ; 
she appeared as if trying to look through me ; 
I endeavored to read in her eyes if my bold- 
ness of the day before still made her angry. 
Many days passed in this manner before we 
had an opportunity of being alone ; we had a 
secret between us, and seemed afraid of suf- 
fering the least sign of it to appear. The 
whole manner of Hortense seemed more 
solemn, as if she did not belong to the present 
world. In the meantime I thought that her 
altered demeanor was caused by that hour 
under the elm-tree, which had so strange an 
effect upon us both. Prince Carl had, as I 
afterwards discovered, formally demanded the 
hand of the countess in marriage, but this had 
given rise to an unpleasant scene between the 
prince and the count. In order, therefore, not 
to offend either of them, Hortense requested 
time to consider, but seemed so uncertain, that 
the prince began to despair of ever seeing his 
wish fulfilled. 

“ Not that I dislike the prince,” she would 
say, “but I mean to enjoy my freedom for 
some time ; but if this offer is too soon repeat- 
ed, I will certainly refuse him, even if I love 
him eu 

The count knew from experience the deter- 
mined nature of his daughter, but hoped a 
satisfactory result, as she had not yet declined 
the attentions of the prince. The prince 
seemed in low spirits about it ; he saw himself 
condemned to be a lover, without any certain 
hopes; but he had vanity enough to believe 
that, through trusting and long waiting, he 
would succeed in gaining her affections. Her 
confidence in me began to make him rather 
uncomfortable, but he seemed to think it the 
less dangerous on account of her open nature. 
He had accustomed himself to look upon me as 
the friend of the family, as well as the adviser 
of the father and the daughter, and on this ac- 
count he feared me the less as a rival. He 
at length went so far as to look upon me as a 
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She turned away her face, and raised her 
hand in order to make a sign that I should be 
silent. I had at the same moment lifted mine 
to conceal my eyes, which were full of tears. 
The raised hands sunk in one another. We 
were silent; my thoughts boiled over, under 
my overpowering sensations. I had betrayed 
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confidant, and told me the history of his love 
for the countess, and implored me to find out 
if Hortense had really any affection for him. 
I was obliged to promise. He asked me every 
day if I had discovered anything, and I was 
obliged always to excuse myself by saying that 
I found it difficult to get at the countess alone. 
In order, I suppose, to procure me an op- 
portunity, he got-up a party to Arqua, three 
miles from Battaglia, which was often visited 
by strangers, to see the monument of Petrarch. 
Hortense seemed to have the highest opinion 
of this sweet lyrist, and to value him more than 
all the other Italian poets. She had long 
pictured to herself what pleasure this journey 
would afford her; but when the moment of 
departure arrived, Carl remained behind upon 
some trifling excuse, which he also contrived 
should detain the coach; he promised, how- 
ever, to follow us without fail. Afterwards, 
Beatrice and Cecilia, the companions of the 
countess, went with her in the carriage, and I 
followed on horseback. I conducted the 
ladies to the church-yard of the village, where 
a simple slab of marble covers the ashes of the 
poet, and translated the Latin epitaph for 
them. Hortense stood over the stone in deep 
earnestness ; she sighed. 

‘ But all things do not die, ”’ said she, and 
I thought I felt a gentle pressure of my arm. 

“Tf all things died,” I replied, ‘human 
life would be cruelty, and love would be the 
greatest curse of life.”? 

We went sorrowfully out of the church- 
yard ; a friendly old man conducted us to the 
little hill covered with vines, on which stood 
the dwelling of Petrarch, near a garden com- 
manding a pleasant view of the valley in the 
distance. The tools with which the poet 
worked were still to be seen in perfect pre- 
servation; the chairs and table at which he 
wrote and rested, and even the kitchen uten- 
sils, were all carefully preserved. Such 
remains as these have always a strong influ- 
ence over my mind, connecting, as it were, 
the distance between the past and the present ; 
it seemed to me as if the old poet was only 
just gone out, and would come in through the 
open door of his room to greet us. Hortense 
found a small edition of the sonnets lying 
upon the parlor table. She sat down as if 
tired, and, resting her beautiful head upon her 
hand, began to read. The attendants went 
out to procure refreshments, and I remained 
in silence at the window. My fate was the 
love and hopelessness of Petrarch ; but there, 
in my presence, in her loveliness, sat another 
Laura, not divine through the power of poetry, 
but divine in her own living, breathing charms. 


| I saw the countess was weeping, and becoming - 
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alarmed, I approached her fearfully, but did 
not dare to speak. ‘‘ Poor Petrarch,’’ said 
she, rising. “But all things pass away. 
His grief has ceased hundreds of years ago ; 
but they say in latter years he conquered his 
passion. Is it good, therefore, to be thus a 
conqueror—does not it destroy one’s happi- 
ness ?”’ 

‘But if necessity should command it?” 
said I. 

‘ Has necessity power over the heart of 
man ?”” replied the countess. 

‘But. Laura was the wife of Hugo of 
Sada; her heart could not be his; his lot was 
to love, and to die alone; he had the power 
of music, which was his solace ; but like me, 
he was unhappy.” 

“As you!” said Hortense, in a low voice 
—““ unhappy !” 

“I have not the divine power of song; 
therefore my heart will break without a com- 
forter. Oh, dearest countess, I can say no 
more—I can only remain honored in your 
opinion through manly courage; grant me, 
however, one favor, which I ask in all re- 


spect.”’ 

The eyes of the countess fell, but she 
spoke not. 

‘ One request, dearest countess, for sake of 
my peace.” 


«What is it?’ she whispered, without 
looking up. 

‘ Am I certain you will not refuse it?” I 
replied. 

She regarded me with a long, earnest look, 
and at length said—‘‘I know not what you 
are going to ask me; but I owe you my life; 
whatever it is, I will grant it~-speak.”’ 

I seized her hand—I sank at her feet—I 
pressed her hand to my burning lips—I near- 
ly lost my consciousness and my power of 
speech. Hortense, as if powerless, stood with 
cast-down looks. 

At last I regained the power of speech. 
‘T must depart from hence—I must fly—I 
dare no longer stay. Let me fly—I dare no 
longer stay here—T will pass my life in some 
solitude far from you—I dare no longer re- 
main — Carl has requested your hand in 
marriage.” 

‘It shall never be his,’’ interrupted the 
countess, with an earnest voice. She seemed 
to struggle with herself. ‘‘Youare doing a 
great wrong,” she said ; ‘ but I cannot hinder 
it,” and she burst into a fit of tears. She 
staggered. As if in search of a seat when 
she arose, she sunk sobbing upon my breast. 
After a few moments, she regained her self- 
command; she felt herself encircled by one 
of my arms, and tried to escape; but I, as if 


some 
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heaven was within my reach, forgot every- 
thing, pressed her closer to my breast, 
and exclaimed—‘‘ This moment alone, it is 
enough.” Her resistance was at an end. 
She raised her eyes ; they met mine, and a 
celestial blush, like that glorious hue of her 
ancient inspiration, suffused her lovely fea- 
tures. 

‘ You will forget me when I am gone.” 

‘ Never !”’ she replied, earnestly. 

‘ Adieu, then,” I stammered. My fore- 
head sank upon hers ; our lips met ; I felt her 
soft kiss steal over my lips, and one of her 
arms encircled my neck. Minutes, hours 
passed away. I went by her side, reeling 
like a drunken man, down the steps which led 
from the dwelling of Petrarch. Two servants 
awaited below, who conducted us to a summer- 
house under the laurels, where refreshments 
were prepared. The next moment a carriage 
rolled up, in which were seated the count and 
the prince. Hortense was very earnest, and 
her answers short. She seemed lost in revery. 
I cast furtive glances at her, and saw her at- 
tempts at conversation with the prince. We 
visited a second time the dwelling of Petrarch, 
in order to gratify the curiosity of the count. 
When we entered the room, made sacred by 
the scene which had just passed, Hortense 
| seated herself in the chair she had previously 
oceupied, and resumed her former position, 
and took up the book. She remained so until 
we departed ; then she arose, placed her hand 
upon her heart, cast a searching, hurried glance 
at me, and departed. The prince observed this 
look and gesture ; a dark lurid flush overspread 
his features as he went out with folded arms. I 
did not doubt but the jealousy of Carl had 
guessed everything, and feared his vengeance 
less for myself than for the peace of the 
countess. Therefore as soon as we returned 
home, I determined to prepare for a speedy 
departure on the next morning. I told Count 
Rosenthal of my determination, gave up all 
my papers, and enjoined him to say nothing of 
it to the countess until I had departed. 

Some time previously I had obtained the 
count’s permission, in case of this event, that 
old Heinrich, who had often prayed for his 
discharge, in order once more to see his Ger- 
man home, should accompany me. He danced 
for joy in my room, when he heard that the 
hour of departure was near. A horse and a 
mantlesack provided for each was our only 
preparation for the journey. I had deter- 
mined, before the arrival of the next day, to 
depart in great quietness. No one was to 
know anything about it except Heinrich and 
the count. I wanted to write a few lines of 
thanks, and an eternal farewell to Hortense. 
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The count embraced me in the most tender 
manner, thanked me for my services, and pro- 
mised in an hour to return to my room, in 
order to give me some papers which would be 
of use, and would enable me to pass my fu- 
ture life free from care. As he expressed 
himself, this was only to be a small instalment 
of the debt which he would have to owe me all 
his life. I did not intend to refuse a moderate 
sum for my travelling expenses, for I was 
almost without funds ; but more than this my 
pride forbade me to receive. When I retum- 
ed to my room, I began to pack up. Hein- 
rich went to prepare the horses, in order to be 
able to start at a moment’s notice. In the 
meantime I wrote to Hortense, and what I 
suffered in this task—how often I rose unable 
to finish it—I can scarcely explain. My hopes 
in life were destroyed— my future a blank— 
death were preferable to a life without hope. 
I tore several times what I had written. I 
had scarcely finished, when I was interrupted 
in an unexpected manner. Heinrich rushed 
into my room trembling and breathless, seized 
upon the packages, and exclaimed— 

‘ Something unfortunate has happened ; 
they will send you to prison ; they will prose- 
cute you; fly, before it is too late !”’ 

I asked the reason of this terror. 

“] only know the old count is in dreadful 
anger, and the prince is in a frenzy. Every 
one in the castle was enraged at me !”’ 

I answered coldly that I knew no reason to 
fear—still less, that I should fly as a criminal. 

‘ Sir,” shouted Heinrich, ‘‘ one could not 
enter this family without misfortune. An 
evil star is over it; I have long said so 
—fly 178 

In the meantime, two chasseurs of the 
count entered the door, and besought me to 
come to his highness on the instant. Gobald 
nodded, and winked with his eyes, that I 
should try to escape. I could scarcely avoid 
laughing at his consternation as I followed the 
chasseurs. Yet I told him to keep the horses 
saddled, for I could not doubt that something 
extraordinary had happened, and perhaps the 
prince, mad with jealousy, had got me into 
some scrape. It had happened as follows :— 
I had scarcely left the count, when Carl came 
violently to him, and told him plainly that I 
had dishonored his house, by making open 
love to the countess. The attendant of Hor- 
tense, Beatrice, now, either by the presents of 
the prince, or by his kindness, had, when with 
Cecilia she left the dwelling of Petrarch, im- 
patient at our delay, returned back there, and 
saw our embraces. The handmaid was, of 
course, too modest to interrupt us, but ready 
enough, as soon as we had returned to the 
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castle, to inform the prince of what had oceur- 
red. The count would not believe it; it 
appeared to him so improbable, that a painter 
—a common plebeian—should have gained the 
affections of the countess; at first he was dis- 
posed to attribute the whole thing to the vain 
suspicions of jealousy. So the prince, in 
order to justify himself, was obliged to betray 
the betrayer, and Beatrice, however reluctant, 
was compelled to describe what she had seen. 

The rage of the count knew no bounds, and 
what had happened seemed so extraordinary 
to him, that he wished to have his daughter’s 
account of the affair. 
The sight of the pale faces, distorted by anger 
and by fear, aroused her. 

‘€ What is the matter ?’’ she said, with a se- 
rious alr. 

The count replied, in a stern, carnest 
voice— 

“That remains for you to tell”? Then, 
with forced composure, he took her hand— 
“ You are accused of staining the honor of our 
ancient house, by a love affair with this paint- 
er. Deny it—say no—give honor and peace 
to your father; you alone can do it. Con- 
fute these malicious witnesses—confute the 
declarations of those who have dared to say 
they have seen you in that man’s embrace. 
Here stands the prince, your future husband 
—pgive him your hand—show him that this ac- 
cusation is a cursed falsehood. His presence 
shall no longer disturb our peace; he leaves 
us this evening forever,” the count continued. 

He seemed to endeavor, now that the vary- 
ing color of the countess left him no alternative, 
to give the best color he could to the affair. 
He was prepared for everything, except what 
he was now to hear from the countess. With 
her usual dignity and determination, but not 
without some anger at the treachery of Bea- 
trice, and the intelligence of my approaching 
departure, she first turned towards Beatrice, 
and said— 

“I will not be judged before you; my ser- 
vant shall not be my accuser. Leave this 
room, and this castle, and never dare to enter 
my presence again.” 

The attendant fell weeping at her feet, but 
to no purpose—she was obliged to leave the 
room. Then she turned to her father, and 
desired that I should be summoned. The 
count hurried out; I was called. The count 
retired for a few moments, and we entered tke 
apartment together. 

‘My dear Emanuel,”’ said she, ‘‘ you and 
| I stand here as accused, or, more properly, as 


condemned.” She then related what had 
happened. “They now await my justifica- 
tion. I shall not justify myself, save before 


The countess appeared.. 
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God, the judge of hearts. I have now only to 
confess the truth, because my father wishes it, 
and to declare my unalterable determination, 
because my destiny orders it and I have been 
born under an unlucky planet. I should be 
unworthy of your esteem, if I could not rise 
higher than any misfortune.”’ She next ad- 
vanced to the prince, and said—‘‘I respect, 
but I do not love you. My hand will never 
be yours; entertain no further hopes. After 
what has taken place, I must entreat you to 
trouble us no more. You need not expect my 
father can alter my determination; his least 
violence can only end in my death. I have 
no more to say to you. Butto you, my father, 
I must make it known, that I love him whom 
you calla painter. He is hated by you, be- 
cause his rank in life is inferior to yours. He 
must depart. My earthly ties with him are at 
an end ; butmy heart remains his. You can- 
not alterit; for any trial to do so will end my 


life. Itell you beforehand, I have made up 
my mind to die. There will be an end of my 
misery.”’ 


She was silent. The count tried to speak, 
so did the prince. She nodded to him to keep 
silence. She then advanced to me, drew a 
ring from her finger, gave it to me, and said— 

‘My friend, I depart from you, perhaps, 
forever ; keep this ring in memory of . me. 
This gold and these diamonds will be dust 
sooner than my love and trust can wither. Do 
not forget me.”’ 

With these words she laid her hands upon 
my shoulders, imprintéd a kiss upon my lips, 
became cold and pale, and sunk with closed 
eyes to the earth. 

The count uttered a fearful scream; the 
prince called for help ; I carried the beautiful 
and lifeless body to a sofa. "The attendants 
came ; doctors were called in ; I remained on 
my knees almost insensible. The count 
raised me up. ‘‘ Thou hast killed her,” he 
shouted in a tone of thunder. He pushed me 
out ofthe door. Ata signal from him, two 
chasseurs caught hold of me, and pushed me 
down the steps. Heinrich, who was standing 
at the stable, saw me, hurried forward, and 
carried me to the horse, which stood ready sad- 
dled. He lifted me on horseback ; and as we 
rode away, I rode as if in a dream, and was often 
in danger of falling. It was some time ere I 
recovered. Everything that had happened 
rose before me; I wanted to turn back to the 
castle, and learn the fate of Hortense; but he 
entreated of me so fervently to give up this 
idea, that I was constrained to submit. I had 
scarcely turned my horse, when I saw some 
riders apparently at full gallop, and a voice 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Accursed murderer !’’ It was the 
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voice of Carl. Some shots were fired ; and 
while I was seizing my pistols, my horse fell 
dead under me. I extricated myself. The 
prince rode at me with a drawn sword; and 
while he tried to ride me down, I shot him 
through the body; as he sank he was 
caught by his attendants. Heinrich fired at 
them as they retreated ; then he came back, 
removed the bags from the dead horse, put me 
up behind him, and we departed with all 
speed. This affair took place near a small 
wood, which we did not reach until it was 
nearly dark. We rode the whole night, not 
knowing whither. In the morning, when we 
halted at a small village inn to rest, we found 
our horse so cut with the saddle, that we could 
not use him further. We, therefore, sold him 
for a small sum, continued our route by path- 
| ways little frequented, carrying our own bag- 
gage, which was not very heavy. 
| Ihe first beams of the rising sun were spark- 
ling upon the diamonds of Hortense’s ring. I 
kissed it, weeping. Heinrich had informed 
| me, the previous evening, that he had heard 
from one of the servants the countess was 
recovering. This cheered my drooping spirits, 
and my fate was now indifferent tome. I had 
exquisite sorrow in the separation from that 
being. We never stopped until we reached 
Ravennas there we had a long rest, and, over- 
powered by my exertions and sufferings, I 
fell into a fever. The old servant was under 
dreadful apprehensions that the death of the 
prince would cause us to be apprehended by 
the authorities. We assumed feigned names, 
changed our dresses, and my powerful con- 
stitution, rather than the skill of the physician, 
gradually restored me to health. I was, how- 
ever, still weak; but as we had determined 
upon sailing from Ravenna to Trieste, I hoped 
that the voyage would complete my recovery. 
One morning Heinrich came into my room in 
great fear. 

«We can’t,” he said, ‘‘remain here any 
longer. A stranger is at the door inquiring 
for us; he says he must see you. We are be- 
trayed.?? 

‘€ Let him enter,” I said. 

A well-dressed man, who inquired after my 
health, came in. 

“It is well,” added he, ‘‘ you are recover- 
ing. The psince is out of danger, but has 
sworn against you. You wish to go to 
Germany by Trieste. Do not travel by that 
route. There is no ship in Rimini for 
Trieste, except one, which touches at Naples. 
If you go there you are either dead or a prison- 
er. Here you have a letter. The captain isa 
friend of mine; he will receive you with 
pleasure.” 


‚having been hoisted, we set sail. 


I was much struck that this apparent 
stranger should know my history so well, and 
inquired how he had gained this information. 

“That is all I can tell you,” he replied. 
“I live in Ravenna, and am a scribe of the 
justices. But I advise you to save yourself.” 

I had great difficulty in persuading Heinrich 
that the stranger was not the devil. ‘ How 
otherwise,” said he, ‘ could he have found out 
all this?’ But upon inquiry I ascertained 
that he was really what he had represented 
himself to be. But what puzzled me was his 
having penetrated our intention of going to 
Trieste, which I supposed no one but myself 
had been aware of. The same evening, having 
hired a carriage, we arrived at Rimini; but I 
was yet in doubts whether I was plunging into 
the hands of my enemies, or escaping from 
them. In the meantime we reached Rimini, 
and found the captain. I gave him the letter, 
which I had previously taken the precaution of 
reading. A favorable wind arose ; the anchor 
There were 
other tfavellers on board. One among the 
number gave me some apprehensions, for I 
remembered to have seen him at the baths of 
Battaglia. He was bound for Naples, where 
he said he had a warehouse. He spoke much 
of the acquaintances he had made at Battaglia, 
but especially of a German countess he had 
met, who was a picture of beauty and grace. 
He had not heard of the prince’s misfortune. 
The countess, he said, had departed a few 
days previously, whither he had not taken the 
trouble of inquiring. It was enough; Hor- 
tense lived, was well, and I sighed, ‘ May she 
be happy.” Many anight I walked the deck, 
lost in revery, and dreaming of her. The 
young merchant tried to raise my drooping 
spirits, and having heard that I was a painter, 
continually drew my attention to that subject. 
His kindness, and the sympathy he showed for 
my sorrow, induced him to invite me to his 
house, more especially as my funds were wax- 
ing low. 

The kindness and care of Imfaldine (for 
such was the name of my new friend) quite 
embarrassed me. From a mere compagnon- 
du-voyage he became my friend. He intro- 
duced me as his friend to his worthy mother 
and his beautiful wife; but he did not rest 
even here— he introduced me to his friends, 
and I procured many orders for paintings. I 
succeeded beyond my hopes. My pictures 
were admired, I was paid munificently, and 
everything seemed to prosper with me. 
Heinrich found himself so comfortable, that he 
forgot his home wishes, and, as he himself 
quaintly said, he would rather live on bread 
and water than serve the Count Rosenthal for 
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gold. My plan was to make as much by my 
profession as would bring me back to Germany. 


‚I was diligent and frugal, and thus a year 


passed over. The quiet and happy life I led 
in the house of Imfaldine, and the beautiful cli- 
mate, contributed to make me forget my first 
resolution of returning. The only attraction 
which that eountry now seemed to have for me 
was in the hope of meeting the countess once 
more ; but when I thought of our painful part- 
ing, and of the solemn promise she had made 
her father to see me no more, I determined to 
suffer my lot in silence. Young, I was like 
an old oak tree withered, and left to die alone. 
Time, they say, heals all wounds. I believed 
this, but did not experience its truth. My 
sorrow was unceasing. I departed from the 
happy haunts of my associates, and often wept 
in secret. I thought of her in all her majesty 
and beauty. The second year passed, and I 
was as miserable as ever. In the darkest hours 
of my life, remarkable as it may seem, a 
gleam of hope still cheered me, and I always 
had expectations of hearing of my loved and 
lost one. This now began to leaveme. How 
could she hear or know of my hermit life. 
Hortense was dead to me. She only came 
back in my dreams, radiant with celestial 
beauty, as I used to see her when inspired. 
Imfaldine would often ask me what was the 
cause of my sorrow. I could not bring myself 
to tell. At last inquiries ceased. My pow- 
ers of life began to fail, and I often thought of 
death ; when, one evening, amongst some let- 
ters which were orders for fresh paintings, there 
came a little box. I opened it. Who can 
paint my joy and rapture — I saw a picture of 
Hortense, fresh and beautiful, but dressed in 
mourning. Her face was paler, but her eyes 
were filled with a radiant light ; beside it was 
a piece of paper, on which was written — “My 
Emanuel, Hope !”” I fell speechless into a chair ; 
I knelt, thanking kind Providence. I sobbed 
—I tore my hair —I committed a thousand 
extravagances. Heinrich found me in this 
condition — he thought I had gone mad. In 
truth, I felt how much less capable we are of 
bearing up against happiness than sorrow. 
My hopes bloomed freshly ; my health was re- 
stored, much to the marvel of Imfaldine and 
all my friends—I waited impatiently for 
further tidings — I could not imagine how she 
had arrived at the knowledge of where I was 
residing. Hight anxious months had passed 
before I heard any. At length a letter ar- 


| rived, containing these words :— 


“I wish to see you once more, Emanuel. 
On the first morning in May, be in Sivornia ; 
inquire from the Swiss merchant for the widow 
Marina Schwartz, from whom you will hear 
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further news. Inform no one in Naples 
whither you are going — speak least of all of. 
me. I live for no one in this world but for | 
you only, and that, perhaps, for a few months.”’ 

This letter filled me with delight; but the 
fear of some further mystery still haunted me. 
To see that beautiful creature once more, if | 
only for a few moments, was enough. In 
April I left Naples, and the house of Imfaldine | 
—I left it with sorrow. I arrived with | 
Heinrich at Geeta, where an unexpected 
pleasure awaited me. At the gate of the 
gardens, among some ladies, I saw Cecilia. I | 
alighted. She introduced me to her relatives. 
I heard too, that she had left Hortense about 
a year; she knew nothing of her, except that 
she believed she had entered a cloister. 

“] hear,’’ she added, “the old count is 
dead. From the manner in which he eontract- 
ed his expenditure before his death, I believe 
he had left his affairs greatly embarrassed. 
The countess reduced her establishment to a 
few persons. She had the kindness, however, 
to retain me; but as she lost everything in an 
unlucky lawsuit, we were all sent away except 
an old waiting-woman. The countess de- 
clared she would end her days in a convent. 
However painful the parting was, she was an 
angel, and never looked more beautiful than 
under the pressure of adversity. : Her rich 
dresses, her priceless jewels, she distributed 
amongst us — rewarded all with queenly gene- 
rosity — leaving herself almost in a state of 
necessty— and departed, entreating our 
prayers. ”’ 

This story of Cecilia soon cleared up Hor- 
tense’s last letter ; but I heard that the Prince 
Carl, who was desperately, but not dangerously 
wounded, had entered the Maltese service, 
where he afterwards lost his life. In a joyful 
mood I left Geeta; the ill-fortune of Hortense 
aroused my pity, and gave me fresh hope. The 
whole way to Sivornia I was occupied with 
such dreams. JT arrived there eight days be- 
fore the first of May, and immediately sought 
the appointed shop, that I might find the resi- 
dence of the widow Schwartz. A servant ac- 
companied me ; but, to my great disappoint- 
ment, I found she had gone out, and would 
not return for an hour. At the appointed 
hour I arrived, and was conducted to an up- 
per apartment, where I found a lady seated up- 
on a sofa, who did not appear to observe my 
entrance. She seemed overpowered with grief, 
and was trying to stifle her sobs; a feverish 
shudder ran through my veins. There seemed 
something in the form of the widow like that 
of my long-lost Hortense—her sobs reminded 
me of her—like a drunken man, I let my hat 
and stick fall, and threw myself at her feet. 
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My God ! who can describe my feelings—the 
arms of Hortense enchained my neck—her lips 
pressed mine—the dread past was forgotten— 
the future rose fresh and glorious before me— 
never had love such a reward, or trust such a 
realization. Both seemed to think that the 
present was but a happy dream. The first 
moments we spent together seemed so short, 
and even the questions we asked and answered, 
so uncertain, that when we parted it seemed as 
if we had only just met. I breakfasted with 
her next morning ; her whole suite was a cham- 
ber-maid, a cook, and a chasseur. Everything 
on the table was of the finest porcelain and sil- 
ver, but every article without the old count’s 
crest. This appearance of wealth, so contrary 
to my expectations, nearly banished my dreams 
of happiness. I had almost hoped to have 
found her poor, in order to be able with cour- 
age to offer her my hand. Now I was the 
poor painter again, whose station was so une- 
qual to hers. I did not conceal from her what 
L heard at Geeta, and what thoughts, fears, and 
hopes I had indulged, that she would not hide 
her youth and beauty within the walls of a 
convent. How happy I would be in laying 
the profits of my future industry at her feet. 
I doubted her in the hour of hope and love. 
The simple and quiet life we might lead in sol- 
itude ; the humble house, with its little garden ; 
the artist’s studio, enchanted by her. She 
cast down her eyes, and a bright glow suffused 
her features. Hortense arose, went to a press 
in the wall, took out a little ebony box, mount- 
ed with silver, and gave it to me with the key. 

‘ For this purpose,” she said, ‘‘I have had 
you summoned to Sivornia.’ It belongs, in 
part, to the entire fulfilment of your dreams. 
After the death of my father, this was my 
I have never lost sight of you 
since your flight from Battaglia. A lucky 
chance threw a letter of yours from Ravenna 
in the way of one of my suite, directing the 
way in which you intended to travel. Imfal- 
dine allowed himself to be persuaded into an 
understanding that you should be taken care 
of, and allowed me from time to time to give 
him some presents for you. I heard of you 
every month, and these letters have been my 
only solace since our separation. After my 
father’s death, I left my family, partly on ac- 
count of my position, as the estates went to 
maleheirs. I converted everything else into 
money. I never thought of returning to my 
native land again—my last hope was a convent. 
I pretended that I wanted to marry, which I 
could not do, surrounded by the relatives of 
my father. I therefore separated from them, 
assumed the name and rank of a civilian, and 
after all was arranged, I had you summoned, 
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in order to fulfil the promise I had made to 
heaven and to you. You have related to me 
your beautiful dreams—now let us turn to 
reality.” 

She opened the casket, took out a packet 
closely sealed, and directed to me. She broke 
the seal, drew forth a paper made out by a 
notary, in which were enumerated debts 
owed to me, and bank-notes in the money of 
various countries—accumulated interest, which 
belonged to me as the reversion of the proper- 
ty of the widow, Mariana Schwartz— 

‘This, Emanuel, is your justly-earned 
wealth. I have nothing to do withit. When 
I depart from the world, and retire to a clois- 
ter, I shall still have enough left. If you 
ever think of me—I beg you will preserve an 
eternal silence as to my name and rank— 
breathe not a syllable; and if you either re- 
fuse this, or offer me thanks, all bond of union 
between us is broken. Give me your hand 
upon it.” 

I heard this with pain and wonder, pushed 
the papers aside, and said— 

. “Do you imagine these have any value for 
me? I care not to refuse them, nor to thank 
you—T shall do neither. If you retire into a 
cloister, all this and the world beside are 
nothing to me. I want nothing. What you 
give me is worthless dust. Oh! Hortense, 
you once said my soul had inspired you—I 
will burn these papers—destroy your picture 
—become poor, too; but be mine—mine 
only !” 

She leaned trembling against me, took 
both my hands in hers, and said, with strong 
emotion— 

‘ Am I not yours, Emanuel ?”’ 

‘ But the convent,’ I said. 

‘ My last resource, if you leave me.” 

Then we swore our union before God—the 
priests blessed it at the altar. We left Sivor- 
nia, and sought out a charming solitude, which 
is now peopled with our children. na 
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THE SAXON. 


Alladvice is lost upon the Saxon ; but show 
him a method superior to his own ; give him 
but a hint of the superiority existing some- 
where, and nowhere on the earth will be found 
a person so ready to adopt the new method, so 
admirably active and skilful in applying the 
discoveries of other races to his own pecuniary 
advantage. Invehtive genius he has not, ap- 
plicative ability is all hisown. Accumulative 
desires haunt him everywhere ; in Holland, 
England, America.—Dr. Knox (Medical 
Times.) 
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THE EXTREME EAST. 


Absorbed by the great questions which had 
agitated Europe, but little attention has dur- 
ing the last year been given to those interests 
which are not immediately connected with 
these questions. In the extreme Kast, for in- 
stance, events have been progressing which are 
deserving of attentive observation ; changes 
have been taking place in British India, in 
China, and in the Eastern Archipelago, to 
which Europe cannot remain indifferent. 

The Indo-British Empire, composed of ele- 
ments so different that it seems to carry in it- 
self the germ of approaching destruction, is be- 
coming more and more consolidated, thanks to 
the persevering and judicious application of 
those prineiples of a mixed form of govern- 
ment, which are inspired at once by the Euro- 
pean mind, and by the natural tendencies of 
the nations submitted to its action. In its 
progress towards this great end of consolidation 
and administrative union, the English govern- 
ment has encountered, and continues daily to 
encounter, partial obstacles which render the 
employment of force necessary. We believe 
this employment to be legitimate, not only. in 
a political, but also in a moral point of view. 
The nations of Hindostan cannot but gain, in 
exchanging for the liberal rule which England 
is gradually imposing upon them, the despotic 
sway under which they have groaned for ages. 
Let the Punjaub, the states of the Nizam, the 
kingdom of Oude fall more or less entirely un- 
der the administration of the chief government ; 
we will not be led into empty declamation 
against the unmeasured ambition and perpetu- 
al encroachments of England. The welfare of 
more than a hundred million souls, the regu- 
lar development of the commercial resources of 
a considerable portion of the Hast, are the great 
interests at stake. As to the power of Eng- 
land in India, it is seated upon too firm a basis 
to be seriously threatened by the conspiracies 
which have recently broken out in the Pun- 
jaub, by the disturbances in the dominions of 
the Nizam, and the kingdom of Oude, or by 
the late revolt in Moultan. The Sikh con- 
spirators are now dead, captive, or dispersed ; 
their plot is already forgotten. Tranquillity 
has not been disturbed in Lahore. Hydera- 
bad and Lucknow are in the last stage of de- 
cay and disorder, and the increasing misery of 
these nations will justify the direct intervention 
of the English government. The inurrection 
of the Dewan Moolraj, in Moultan, appeared 


The Extreme East. 


likely to become formidable, when the fortu- 
nate energy and talent of a young officer, Lieu- 
tenant Edwards, arrested its progress. At 


the head of a detachment of native troops he | 


twice attacked and defeated the army of Mool- 
raj, who found himself compelled to abandon 
his artillery and to take refuge within the walls 
of Moultan. Reinforcements have been dis- 


patched by the British authorities, and it is prob- | 
able that Moultan is now in the hands of the 


English. 

While in India there appears to be no ob- 
stacle to the success of the measures adopted 
by the government, for securing a rapid exten- 
sion of the commercial relations with that part 
of the world, the development of the same re- 
lations in China is made subordinate to politi- 
cal questions, the issue of which it is not so 
easy to foresee. 
well as by the whole power of its institutions, 
the direct influence and moral contact of Eu- 
rope. ‘The reigning sovereigns, the aged Tao- 


Kwang, has prudently resisted the instigations |! 


of those of his advisers, who would wash out 
in English blood the disgrace of the treaty of 
Nankin ; but Tao-Kwang is approaching the 
termination of his career, and after his death 
the war-party may have the ascendency in the 
councils of Pekin. The concessions made by 
the Chinese, trifling as they appear, have more- 
over multiplied the points of contract between 
the Europeans and the population of the inte- 
rior, and have exhibited in the former a dan- 
gerous tendency to abuse the privilege accord- 
ed to them by the supplementary treaty, of 
penetrating, under certain conditions, and with- 
in certain prescribed limits, into the country. 
The murder of five Europeans in the vicinity 
of Canton, the violence to which three English 
missionaries were nearly becoming victims 
thirty miles from Shanghae, show but too 
clearly the serious tendency of these infrac- 
tions of the treaty, and it is evident that the 
future relations of Europe and China are mo- 
mentarily in danger of being compromised. 
The innumerable islands which lie to the 
south of the Chinese seas have also been the 
theatre of events which ought to excite a lively 
interest in Europe. The Spanish government 
ofthe Philippine islands, departing by a noble 
effort from the timid prudence which fora long 
time has characterized its actions, has directed 
a formidable expedition against the pirates who 
infest that region, and has destroyed their prin- 


China repels instinctively, as |! 
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cipal places of resort. The governor-general 
commanded in person this glorious expedition, 
the success of which exceeded the warmest ex- 
pectations which had been formed. At nearly 
the same, time a Dutch expedition was proceed- 
ing to the same spot, and with the same object 
| in view, and that before the project ofthe Span- 
iards had been made known. At the request 
of the governor of Macassar, the supreme gov- 
ernment of the Dutch East-Indian colonies fitted 
| out two small vessels of war, which were, how- 
| ever unprovided-with troops that might bedis- 
embarked, and could therefore inflict but a 
| slight chastisement upon the murderous pirates. 
| But let us not deceive ourselves ; the total de- 
struction of piracy, in the Eastern Archipelago 
and the Chinese seas, can only be accomplished 
| by a frank and vigorous coöperation on the 
part of the great maratime powers of Europe. 
This »plague of humanity can only be healed 
by the most violent remedies. 

The Dutch possessions in the East-Indies, 
have had, like Europe, their political move- 
ments. The events of February became known 
| in Batavia in March. The demonstrations of 
the liberal party and the somewhat exaggera- 
ted expression of their enthusiasm alarmed the 
governor-general and induced him to take ex- 
traordinary measures of precaution. It permit- 
ted, however, a meeting of the reformers, and 
the result of this meeting has been the presen- 
tation of a petition to the King of Holland, the 
chief object of which is the abolition of a law 
excluding from public employments all who are 
born in the colony, unless they have been ed- 
ucated at the universities of the mother-coun- 
try. More recent events have made the posi- 
tion of the colonial government one of no small 
difficulty. A second expedition, undertaken 
against the refractory rajahs of the island of 
| Bali in order to compel them to observe the 
conditions of the treaty made in 1846, has 
failed. The Dutch, "after having carried by 
storm one of the formidable redoubis raised by 


the islanders, were, from want of ammunition, 
unable to maintain themselves in it. The col- 
onial government cannot submit to the affront 
thus put upon its arms. It is a question, 
not only of honor, but of present and future 
security. Public opinion in Holland has pro- 
nounced itself strongly in favor of the resump- 
tion of hostilities, and Bali must sooner or later 
submit to the dominion of Java. 

At other points of the Hastern Archipelago, 
the Dutch government has also difficulties, 
though of a less serious nature, to contend 
against. Sumatra is tranquil, and only oceu- 
pied with the development of its agricultural 
resources. But at Borneo, the proximity of 
the English establishments at Labuan and Sar- 
awak, makes the Dutch feel the necessity of 
making as much as possible of all the advan- 
tages which they derive from their long pos- 
session of certain important points, and their 
relations with a large number of native 
princes. Celebes is endeavoring to profit by the 
liberal measure, tardily granted, which declares 
Macassar a free port; but the defective organi- 
zation of the financial system of Java renders 
remittances difficult, and the internal com- 
merce, by which exportation is fed, is lan- 
guishing in consequence of hostilities which 
have broken out between the kings of Boni 
and Sopeng. At Macassar they indulge the 
hope that expeditions will soon be organized 
in France and Belgium for the purpose of sup- 
plying them with the manufactures of those 
countries. There is in truth an important 
opening for our industry ; unhappily, the state 
of credit seems to debar, for some time to come, 
French commerce from any operation of this 
nature. It is to be hoped that, with the return 
of confidence, the attention of our merchants 
will be much more fully directed to the islands 
of the Hastern Archipelago, and to the Indian 
possessions of Holland.—Revue des Deux | 
Mondes. 


A DAY’S GUNNING IN NEW JERSEY. 


BY A “‘ BRITISHER.”’ 


Some years since, T crossed the Atlantic, my | the city of New York, in the month of July ; 


mind full of red men, buffalo hunts, prairies, 
and bush-fighting, and I longed to enjoy the 


and lost no time in making acquaintance with 
the sporting men residing at that place, to whom 


exciting sports, and to behold the stupendous | I had letters, and found that I was just in time 
scenery of which I had heard and read such | for woodeock-shooting, which commences on 


glowing accounts. 
I landed in that “ first flower of the forest,” 


the ‘‘ fourth of July.” Many affairs of conse. 
quence date from that day, celebrated in his. 
BE 
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tory through Jonathan’s Declaration of the In- 
dependence of “ Those United States. 

The weather was suffocatingly hot; but I 
was too keen a sportsman to heed heat or cold, 
and having made my arrangements, and pro- 
cured letters of introduction to a certain far- 
mer-Colonel Zedekiah Faithful, who resided 
some seventy miles in the interior, I proceeded 
on my excursion. Of the pleasures of the road 
I shall make no observation, save that unless 
a man be double-jointed, he had better not at- 
tempt to travel over a corduroy road in New 
Jarsay. 

I arrived at my destination late in the even- 
ing, and finding, after much vociferation, that 
all application of this kind was of no avail, I 
tied my horse to a stake, entered the dwelling, 
and found the whole household , seated at a 
long table, on which were piled enormous 
masses of pork, supported by heaps of cran- 
berry jam, and huge bowls of Indian suppane 
and milk. So intently were the family en- 
gaged in cramming lumps of meat into their 
mouths, and forcing the same down their throats 
with gulps of milk, (for mastication, it appear- 
ed, took too much:time, and was quite an un- 
necessary refinement,) that my entrance was 
not at first noticed. Itherefore addressed my- 
self to the elder of the family. The old man 
hardly raised his head, and, with his mouth 
full of cranberry jam, hissed forth an invita- 
tion for me to be seated and to partake of the 
meal. 

I goon found it was of no use to wait for fur- 
ther formalities ; it was clear if I did not help 
myself I should not get any of the vast masses 
of food now fast disappearing ; but although 
my long drive had given me a most keen appe- 
tite, I was no match for these ‘‘ go-aheads,”’ and 
long before I had satisfied my cravings, pork, 
cranberry jam, and suppane, had vanished. 

All then left the house, each man having a 
cigar on one side of his mouth, and a quid of 
tobacco swelling his cheek on the other. I 
now again addressed the Colonel, who had 
seated himself outside the house, and was blow- 
ing forth such clouds of smoke as made him 
nearly invisible. The Colonel read my letter 
of introduction, presented me with a cigar, and 
then appeared lost in thought; at last he 
said :— 

‘Well, now, I rather con-tem-plate you are 
one of them Britishers I have heard tell on, 
who still hold to the smooth bore and small 
shot, and go a bird-gunning.* Well, ’ tis 

* Years past, the backwoodsmen held in great con- 
tempt those who used shot and killed birds; the ri- 
fle and ball being their weapon, and deer and bear 
their game. These men have passed away, and their 


descendants are as eager bird-gunners as any Brit- 
isher. 
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strange, it beats all natur, and I can’t no how 
make ye all out. You Britishers whipped all 
the world, and so in course you must be rayther 
a smart nation—that’s reasoning. Well, now, 
you see we whipped the Britishers, and if your 
nation an’t so sharp as we, why you must be 
pit-yed, I suppose, and that’s all I can make of 
it. But, how on earth can a cretur with com- 
mon sense go on bird-hunts, and throw away a 
good charge of powder on a darned miserable 
feathered cretur not two mouthfuls, when the 
same charge would put a fat moose into his 
house, and feed all hands fora week? Well, 
stranger, well! it’s no use bothering one’s 
head, but if you are bound on a bird-hunt, I 
must do the best I can for ye, only do’n’t men- 
tion it to my boys, they’d laugh at ye, and not 
a one stir on sucha frolic. But there’s my old 
nigger, Apollo, he does at times, when he can, 
get the miserable mites ina grist and bring 
down a hul swarm on them ; he knows all their 
haunts, you had better speak to him.” 

And the Colonel, appearing to be fatigued 
with so long a discourse, fell back in his seat, 
and with his feet placed well against the rail, 
much higher than his head, gave himself up to 
contemplation. 

Upon my applying to the old nigger he 
gave me to understand he knew a swam 
“chockful”” of woodcock ; I therefore bade 
him call me early, and, fatigued with my jour- 
ney, I retired to rest. 

Rest! Oh! treacherous memory ! the re- 
membrance of that night was engraven on my 
body in blood. Sleep overcame me, and I 
dreamed of woodcocks. Thousands upon 
thousands methought filled the air; I was 
tired of their slaughter ; when with one accord, 
they turned, and, darting at me, pierced my 
body in every direction with their long bills. 
With a yell of anguish I awoke, and found 
my whole person covered with corpulent blood- 
sucking musquitoes. To sleep under such 
persecution would have been to rival the mar- 
tyrs of old, who slept under the tortures of 
the rack. I therefore spent the rest of the 
night in doing battle with my relentless tor- 
mentors, and at last, just as the first ray of 
light appeared, worn out with fatigue, I drop- 
ped off into a dreamy dose from which I was 
startled by the voice of the old nigger, 
‘‘ Golly ! how massa do sleep dis pine morn- 
ing.” This was my knell to my little hopes 
of repose; I therefore dressed and descended 
to the open air. 

The pure breeze of the morning, balmy, 
and scented with the fragrance of the magno- 
lia, the cedar, the shumac, and sweet hay,* 


* A wild grass, which, when going to seed, has a 
most fragrant odor. 
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cooled my fevered lips; a bath in a bright 
stream near the house soothed my poor swollen 
body; and I found myself, after a frugal 
breakfast of Indian suppane and milk, re- 
freshed and eager for the sport of the day. 

Apollo now appeared en costume for the 
chase, and his toggery certainly rather startled 
me ; neither did my appointments seem to give 
him less surprise; but this I did not much 
wonder at, as I should have been much dis- 
appointed had not my perfect equipment cre- 
ated some admiration in the unsophisticated 
minds of the backwoodsmen. 

My coat was of the latest London cut, and, 
to suit the heat of the weather, of gauze-like 
material, lower garment to match, shoes of the 
thinnest, and with my superbly-finished double 
gun slung over my arm, I felt my vast superi- 
ority over the poor old nigger, who was clad in 
a thick leather skirt, which reached to his 
thighs, and was there met by an enormous 
pair of strong boots; he was armed with a 
murderous-looking Queen Anne’s musket ; he 
muttered, at starting, something about ““ A little 
too tin for de swamp.” On the way I en- 
deavored to draw Apollo into conversation, 
and I was soon convinced he could be as gar- 
rulous as the rest of his race. 

The nigger had, it appeared, been brought 
up by the father of his present master, one 
Colonel Obadiah Faithful, who, in his opinion, 
was the model of a hero. 

“Golly, sar!” said Apollo, ‘ Colonel 
Obadiah was a great man. You know the 
Colonel, sar? Not know Colonel Obadiah,— 
where ’bout you come from, you no know dat 
great soldar? Why, de Colonel was de berry 
mos strordinary man ob de day, sar ; im great 
sportersman, great rider, and at fittin’, Lord, 
sar, im a debil to fit! Why, sar, I saw de 
Colonel beat a hul swarm of British dra- 
gooners.”’ 

“ Ah! how was that, Apollo ?” 

«Why, dis away, sar. You see dat I and 
the Colonel libed on de banks of de Potomac 
riber, dareaway you know, massa, down by 
Washington. Well, sar; we had heard dat de 
Britishers were off de coast in dair big ships, 
and dat dey sane dat they would land and 
burn Washington city; so Colonel Obadiah 
and de rest of de malitia generals, dey had a 
mittin, and it was put to wote and carried, dat 
de Britishers shouldent be no how allowed to 
come ashore, not no how; so all the militia 
was camped about de country, and ready to 
bust wid de fittin dat was in dem. Well, sar, 
one morning berry early I went down to de 
riber to fish, and I had just pulled up one 
d—d big cat fish, when I seed a hul swarm of 

| boats a making for de shore. Oh, said I, 
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dair you is at last, is you, you tarnal warmints ; 
so I ups killuck, and offs to de house, and, 
said I, ‘ Colonel, der a coming.’ ‘Is dey,’ 
said de Colonel ; ‘den, Apollo, by de blessing 
ob ’eaven we will show dem glory.’ Well, 
sar, our missus was in a most awful squattera- 
tion, cartainly, when Colonel Obadiah go 
down to de riber with his ‘ Washington Fork- 
ed Lightning Rifles,’ and our missus was 
afeard his awful rage would get the better of 
im, and he’d masseker and eut to pieces all de 
poor misguided Britishers. Berry soon I 
heard a most tarnation firing, so I ups on de 
top ob de house, to see de fun. ‘O, Golly- 
gosh, missus,’ said I, ‘they ’re a getting pep- 
per, and no mistak ; the Colonel is a pounding 
them into smash.’ ‘In course he is,’ said 
missus ; ‘ Colonel Obadiah was always a great 
warrior.’ Well, sar, soon ater dis I seed a 
horse a comin, and I knowed it to be our 
mare ‘Clear Grit,’ and de Colonel on her, 
a riding like mad; den I seed de ‘ Forked 
Lightnings’ a cutting along, and de red coated 
dragooners a perancing and a teranting about, 
and now and den one of dem rolling off his 
horse. ‘Ah, Gosh,’ said I, ‘don’t you wish 
you had nebber a tried fittin with our Colonel 
Obadiah.’ Well, sar, predenly the fire 
wasent quite so trong, and I seed de Colonel 
a comin on ‘Clear Grit;’ dat mare, sar, 
was a going like a streak, and behind the 
Colonel was about twenty dragooners. Lord, 
sar, how beautiful the Colonel was a riding ; 
how he did grind in de spurs and lay on with 
his sword. You see, massa, I knowd the 
Colonel (who was a great racer man), arter he 
had beat the Britishers, was a habbing a race 
wid de dragooners, so I hollared to missus 
and told her she needent be no more afeerd 
dat de Colonel would hurt de poor critters any 
more, but he was a trying it on at a quarter 
spurt, and was a winning like nothin. Molly- 
gosh, sar, how dat Colonel did ride! It no 
use for de dragooners to race agin ‘ Clear 
Grit.’ She was a Wirginna bred mare, sar, 
and had taken de track from all de best crit- 
ters in dat location, and so de darned war- 
mints seemed to tink ; for when dey found dey 
could not catch de Colonel, dey began a firing 
at de mare, sar. Warn’tI just riled); so I 
hollared out at de dragooners, as dey went 
past de house, dat firing warn’t fair play ; 
when de spiteful warmints slaped two shots 
right at my head. But de farder de Colonel 
went, de farder de dragooners were behind. 
I knowed it warn’t no use to try a racing or a 
fittin with our Colonel, and so I told missus. 
The Colonel, sar, galloped right slap up to de 
‘Stamp and Go Roarers,’ and dis redgemen, 
seeing de dragooners a coming, cleared de 
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course ; on went de Colonel over de hill and 
out of sight ; and dat’s de way I saw de Colo- 
nel beat the Britishers, sar.”’ 

I, was rather amused at the old nigger’s 
description of the English troops’ landing on 
the Potomac, and the conceit with which he 
turned the retreat of Colonel Obadiah into a 
race. 

We had now arrived at the cedar swamp ; 
and having loaded, I sent forward the dogs, 
but Apollo told me to call them in. “ Dey 
critters nebber pind woodcock ; leab old niggur 
to pind de bird.”’ 

On entering the covert I soon found the use 
of Apollo’s thick jacket. Never, in all my 
experience, had I seen anything to equal the 
denseness of this thicket, or the size and 
sharpness of the thorns. My gauze-like coat 
was soon in ribbons; my eyes nearly blinded, 
my face in streams of blood ; this, added to 
the almost overpowering heat, made my posi- 
tion anything but agreeable, particularly as 
we had not as yet seen a single cock in near 
half an hour’s beat. 

Apollo glided about, peering into the trees 
in a most extraordinary manner, as I thought, 
and I was upon the point of asking him if we 
could not find some more open spot, when I 
found something strike me on the face. Al- 
most blinded with the blow, I put up my hand ; 
a cry of horror escaped me; I found I had 
grasped the cold coils of an enormous black 
snake,* which was hanging from a tree 
over my head. 

Apollo looked round, gave a low chuckle, 
and was proceeding onward, when I called on 
him for mercy’s sake to stop. 

“Ya! ya! ya!’ laughed the old wretch ; 
‘im only poor black tnake.”’ 

“Only black tnake!”’ said I, my flesh 
creeping with horror; ‘‘I did not know 
there were any snakes in this part of the 
country.” 

“No tnake, massa! why um chockful of 
tnake, dis swamp ; im full of copper-heads.f 
We nebber come into swamp widout de tick 
boots, caus if copper bite um, im dead man, 
sar. Dair, massa! look under dat shumac 
bush, just by you poot; dair one tundering 
big chap.” 

Nearly deprived of motion by fear, I saw 
close to my foot the venomous reptile. 


“ Let us leave this dreadful place, Apollo,” 


said I. 


* The black snake is near five feet long, often 
longer; it is quite harmless, and often climbs trees 
after birds. 


+ A viper of the largest size, and most deadly; 
called coppers by the inhabitants, on account of 
their color, and the flatness of their heads. 
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‘ What, before we find the woodcock, 
sar ?” 

‘*D—n the woodcock ! ? said I, now los- 
ing all patience, and determined, if possible, 
to put an end to my disagreeable situation. 

Apollo led the way sulkily, and I followed, 
walking as though I was treading on red-hot 
ploughshares, expecting each moment to have 
a black snake round my neck, or a copper- 
head on my leg. All at once I observed 
Apollo raise his gun; slowly, and with great 
care, the old man took his aim, and at last his 
musket poured forth its contents. The nigger 
darted forward and seized his prize, which, 
with a mouth extended from ear to ear, he pro- 
claimed to be ‘‘ one berry pine woodcock.”’ 

« Woodcock, you grinning old idiot! that’s 
not a woodeock, that’s a woodpecker.’’ * 

“Im may be not Britisher’s woodcock,” 
said Apollo, putting the bird in his pock- 
et, and looking at ‘me with the utmost 
contempt. 

It was, indeed, a woodpecker, called here 
the hio, which is often eaten by the country- 
people, and the old nigger had supposed I 
was in search of this bird. 

We soon came to the outside of the covert, 
when, wearied, torn, and disgusted, I cast my- 
self on the ground, under the shade of a friend- 
ly beech, and as Apollo appeared sulky at my 
sneering at his prowess, I dismissed him, after 
receiving some instructions as to my road home- 
ward. After resting myself, I looked about 
me and discovered I was on a well-cultivated 
grass farm ; I then ““ hied’’’ my dogs forward, 
and commenced beating the fields, and to my 
great delight I found both quail and woodcock 
in reality. 

The fields being fresh mown, there was no 
lay for the birds, but to my satisfaction I saw 
that the quail mostly flew to a piece of long 
grass in the centre of the meadows which was 
left unmown. I therefore beat all round this, 
and drove the game into it. Having accom- 
plished my undertaking, I entered the grass, 
which was thick and up to my waist. Quail 
after quail arose, and as often fell to my gun; 
and I became so elated with my success, that 
all thought of pain, fatigue, black snake, or 
copper-head, was gone, and though I did now 
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and then hear a rustling in the grass which | 


made me start, when I picked up a shot bird, 
I was much too delighted to heed such trifles. 
My pockets were getting heavy, and I was in 


* Not many years ago, the country people of the 


United States were quite ignorant of the value of a | 


woodcock, and very few would eat the bird. Wood- 
cocks were scarce, but since the country has become 
so highly cultivated, these birds have appeared in 
great numbers, and thousands are sent into the mar- 
ket by the country people. 
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the very centre of the grass, when I heard a 
shout from a hill at some distance, and looking 
up, I saw a person who by his gestures ap- 
peared to be in the highest state of excite- 
ment. 

Now I had hitherto always found it to be the 
best practice, when challenged afar off by en- 
raged farmers or their servants, as a trespasser, 
to be both blind and deaf until the persecutors 
approach ; during which time one may either 
quietly make off, or feign ignorance of any 
improper intentions. The sport at this time 
was too good, and cost too much labor, to be 
easily given up ; and although I heard the fel- 
low bellowing at the top of his voice, and saw 
him running as fast as his legs could carry him, 
I still continued shooting. At last he was 
near enough to make himself heard. 

“ Holloa ! there, you tarnation fool ! come 
out of that long grass. 

“OÖ yes,” thought I, “ seed-ground, very 
likely ; but hie on, good dogs, we may get a 
brace of birds before his short legs can 
reach us.” 

“Come out of that long grass!” again 
rang in my ears. 

“ Not till I can’t help it, my lad,” thinks I; 
‘hie on there, we have a dozen bevies if we 
have one in.this piece of stuff yet.” 

‘ Oh ! you contancarous varmint ! 
out of that long grass ! ?”? 

The enemy ’s close upon us ; one shot more, 
and then to close quarters. 

‘ By the etamal ! be you mad, or be you 
deaf ?”” cried the man, now at the edge of the 
grass, and in an agony of excitement. ‘ Due 
you wish to be a dead man? Come out of 
that long grass, I say.” 

His last words, spoken with great vehe- 
mence, made me pause ; steel-traps and spring- 
guns came into my thoughts. 

‘ Come out, come out of that long grass, 
or, by the etarnal, you are a gone sucker ; 
almighty smash, don’t you know that is 
my snake grass? come out, you tarnation 
fool !’’ 

‘ Snake grass,” said I in a low tone, rais- 
ing myself on tiptoe, and standing on the very 
smallest space of ground. ‘‘ Snake grass, sir ; 
what’s snake grass ?”’ 

‘ Come out, I say; and if you get away 
without death in your carcass, which, by the 
immortal pumpkin, I rather guess you never 
will, L’Il tell you what snake grass is.’ 

Trembling, I crept out of the grass, and 
approached the farmer, who stood wiping the 
perspiration from his head. 

«“ Well,” said he, “I have heard tell on 
| darned fools that go on bird-hunts, but may I 
be obsquatilated eternally, if I ever thought 
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a feller was fool enough to go into a piece of 
Jarsay snake grass, after a poor miserable 
quail.”’ 

‘€ Pray, sir, what do you mean by snake | 
grass? 

“Not know what snake grass is? Well, 
I might have seen by your out’ards that you 
wern’t of this location. But don’t you know 
these here clearings are chockful of all kinds 
of varmint snakes? When we mows we leave 
a piece of long grass for the tarnation reptiles 
to go into, and when the grass gets dry, you 
see, we sets fire to it, and burns all the venom- 
ous varmints, and so makes kind of a clear- 
ance of the snakes every year. Lord a marey ! 
when I seed you in my long grass—which 
ought to be chockful of coppers—T thought 
you must be a gone sucker ; and how on arth 
you escaped, is beyond all, and that’s a fact.” 

I felt sick and faint, and leaned upon my 
gun for support. My escape had been mi- 
raculous. ‘Thanking the farmer for his kind- 
ness in warning me of my danger, and declin- 
ing his invitation to partake of refreshment at 
his abode, I made the best of my way to Colo- 
nel Obadiah’s. 

On my arrival, I found that the whole male 
household was in the fields at work ; I, there- 
fore, left my thanks for the Colonel, and hay- 
ing put to my horse, I drove off towards New 
York, contrasting all I had heard and read of 
the “ Wild Sports of the West,” with the 
pleasures of my first day’s gunning in New 
Jarsay. — Bentley’s Miscellany. 
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A correspondent writes to us as follows :— 
‘There is at Fir Grove, Weybridge, the resi- 
dence of Sir John Easthope, a fine copy of the 
celebrated portrait of Jane, of Aragon, by Ra- 
phael, the history of which is curious. It be- 
longed to the present President of the French 
Republic, who asked Sir John £5,000 for it, 
—assigning as a reason for this enormous de- 
mand that it was the original. He affirmed 
that his uncle, the Emperor, had had it copied 
—had hung the copy on the walls of the Louvre 
—and had given the original to Queen Hor- 
tense, his (the President’s) mother, from 
whom he inherited it. Sir John Easthope af- 
terwards bought the picture at the sale of Louis 
Napoleon’s effects, just before the celebrated 
debarkation at Boulogne. This is a remarka- 
ble specimen of ‘ Les Idées Napoléoniennes’ 
with regard to honesty. Did the prince really 
expect to turn his uncle’s fraud into hard cash ? 
Did he believe the story, and think it a clever 
thing, and his own title as against the French || 
nation a good one ?’’— Atheneum. 
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THE GOLD DIGGERS. 


The chain which bowed us to the ground 
(The heavier than of Gold), 

Is daily, by your toil, unwound, 
And loosened of its hold: 

Another link !—another, still !— 

Another !—Labor, then, your fill! 

A little space we soon shall gain 

To breathe—and gasp for life again. 


Ye cannot eat that Gold 
Which ye so much desire, 
Nor drink the bullion roll’d 
From the refiner’s fire: 
Hunger will claim his tribute due; 
Cold biteth still your garments through ; 
The thousand wants of life will press, 
And Gold—alone—is valueless. 


But, springing from his trance, 
Leaps Labor into life !— 
The nimble shuttles glance! 
The thronging mill is rife 
With busy hands !—the furnace glowing! 
The smith his giant strength bestowing, 
To fashion, for your use, the steel :— 
For you revolves the mighty wheel! 


Dig deep, ye daring men, 
And labor; ye are right! 
Forth from his selfish den, 
Drag the bright fiend to light! 
The usurer now, in turn, may quake, 
Nor hope his godless gains to make; 
For every stroke ye make sets free 
A man, and gives us liberty ! 


Reason (in vain) assailed 
The sullen pride of pelf; 
A nation’s ruin failed 
To shake the soul of self: 
Unclasped awhile—to close again, 
The heavier grew the gilded chain. 
God’s providence alone a door 
Hath ope’d, and Gold shall chain no more! 


HURRY AND HASTE. 


‘ Never do anything in a hurry,”’ is the ad- 
vice given to attorneys and solicitors by Mr. 
Warren. ‘No one ina hurry can possibly 
have his wits about him ; and remember, that 
in the law there is ever an opponent watching 
to find you off your guard. You may occasion- 
ally be in haste, but you need never be in a 
hurry ; take care—resolye—never to be so. 
Remember always that others’ interests are oc- 
cupying your attention, and suffer by your inad- 
vertence—by that negligence which generally 
occasions hurry. A man of first-rate business 
talents—one who always looks so calm and 
tranquil, that it makes one’s self feel cool on a 
hot summer’s day to look at him—once told 
me that he had never been in a hurry but once, 
and that was for an entire fortnight, at the 
commencement of his career. It nearly killed 
him ; he spoiled everything he touched ; he 
was always breathless, and harassed, and mis- 
erable ; but it did him good for life; he resolv- 


ed never again to be in a hurry—and never 
was, no, not once, that he could remember, dur- 
ing twenty-five years’ practice! Observe, I 
speak of being hurried and flustered—not of 
being in haste, for that is often inevitable ; but 
then is always seen the superiority and inferi- 
ority of different men. You may indeed al- 
most define hurry as the condition to which 
an inferior man is reduced by haste. I one 
day observed, in a committee of the House of 
Commons, sitting on a railway bill, the chief 
secretary of the company, during several hours, 
while great interests were in jeopardy, preserve 
a truly admirable coolness, tranquillity, and 
temper, conferring on him immense advantages. 
His suggestions to counsel were masterly, and 
exquisitely well-timed ; and by the close of the 
day he had triumphed. ‘‘ How is it that one 
never sees you in a hurry ?”” said I, as we were 
pacing the long corridor, on our way from the 
committee-room. ‘‘ Because it’s so expen- 
sive,” he replied, with a significant smile. I 
shall never forget that observation, and don’t 
you.”’— Warren on Attorneys and Solicitors. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


A shade of blue, now much in vogue for vel- 
vet chapeaux, is called bleu President ; forty 
years ago, I am told, by a dowager who remem- 
bers every fashion that has appeared for a long- 
er period .than that, it was bleu Josephine ; 
then bleu Elodie, after the heroine of the ro- 
mantic Viscount d’Arlencourt. Forgotten for 
some time, it reappeared as blew Caroline, in 
compliment to the Dutchesse de Berry ; un- 
der the new dynasty it became bleu Louise, 
being a favorite color of the present Queen of 
the Belgians before her marriage. After that 
of the Duke of Orleans, it appeared as blew 
Helene. What, in the name of wonder, will 
its next appellation be? But to return to the 
chapeaux bleu President; they are always 
lined with white satin, and ornamented with a 
black lace pointe, thrown negligently on the 
brim, and descending in long lappets, which 
may either be left floating or tied under the 
chin.— Belle Assemblée. 


RIPE BREAD. 


Bread made of wheat flour, when taken 
out of the oven, is unprepared for the stomach. 
It should go through a change, or ripen, before 
it is eaten. Young persons, or persons in the 
enjoyment of vigorous health, may eat bread 


immediately after being baked, without any sen- 
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sible injury from it—but weakly and aged per- 


sons cannot—and none can eat such without 
doing harm to the digestive organs. Bread, 
after being baked, goes through a change sim- 
ilar to the change in newly-brewed beer, or new- 
ly-churned buttermilk, neither being healthy 
until after the change. It not only has more 
nutriment, but imparts a much greater degree 
of cheerfulness. He that eats old ripe bread 
will have a much greater flow of animal spirits 
than he would were he to eat unripe bread. 
Bread, as before observed, discharges carbon, 
and imbibes oxygen. One thing in connec- 
tion with this thought should be noticed by all 
housewives ; it is, to let the bread ripen where 
it can inhale the oxygen in a pure state. Bread 
will always taste of the air that surrounds it 
while ripening—hence it should ripen where 
the air ispure. It should never ripen ina 
cellar, nor in a close cupboard, nor in a bed- 
room. The noxious vapors of a cellar ora cup- 
board never should enter into, and form a part 
of the bread we eat. Bread should be light, 
well baked, and properly ripened before it 
should be eaten. -Bread that is several days 
old may be renewed, so as to have all the fresh- 
ness and lightness of new bread, by simply 
putting it into a commom steamer over the fire, 
and steaming it half or three quarters of an hour. 
The vessel under the steamer containing the 
water should not be more than half full, other- 
wise the water may boil up into the steamer 
and wet the bread. After the bread is thus 
steamed, it should be taken out of the steamer 
and wrapped loosely in a cloth, to dry and 
cool, and remain so a short time, when it will 
be ready to be cut and used. It will then be 
like cold new bread.— American Farmer. 


A new French journal, Le Pays, gives some 
account of a philanthropic scheme conceived, 
and about to be executed, by M. Chabert, in 
the interest of the laboring classes—which ex- 
tends in some useful respects the principle of 
the English model lodging-house. His project 
is, to erect in each of the arrondissements of 
Paris, what he calls ‘‘ Laborers’ Cities.” Clean 
and airy lodgings are to be provided for the 
tenants, at a price below that of their present 
tainted abodes; consisting of a kitchen, bed- 
chamber, and sitting-room, heated by stoves in 
winter, which are to be ventilators in summer. 
A. common washhouse will be established for 
each ‘‘ city,”’—and bathing-houses, the tickets 
for which will be so distributed among the ten- 
ants as to allow a certain number of baths per 
month to each inhabitant. Furnished cham- 
bers will be provided, at 6 or 8 francs a month, 
for workmen who have no means of purchasing 
furniture ; a portion of the weekly sum going 


as rent, and the remainder to liquidate the fur- 
niture by instalments, and finally make it the 
tenant’s own. Each “ city” isto have a public 
hall, warmed as a place of shelter for the poor 
of the arrondissement; and this will be also a 
rendezvous for the unemployed workmen of 
the district—where masters may find all sorts 
of handicraftsmen on demand. The workmen 
will inscribe their names with the inspector of 
the ‘‘city,’’—whose certificate will be a testimo- 
nial to employers in search of hands. In sev- 
eral of the arrondissements, physicians have al- 
ready offered their gratuitous services to these 
intended establishments. 


PERSIAN POLITENESS. 

When the Persian Ambassador visited the fa- 
mous gallery of Scottish Princes, at Holyrood, 
‘You paint all these yourself?” said his Ex- 
cellency to the housekeeper. ‘Me, Sir — 
hoot, no, Sir ; I canna paint, please your hon- 
or.” ‘* Younot know, ma’am, you try, ma’am. 
You do a great deal better, ma’am.’’— Quar- 
terly Review. 


MR. JOHN 0’KEEFFE. 

The Morning Herald gives the following as 
one of the latest gems of the Dublin Hue and 
Ory : ““ John O’Keeffe absconded on the 4th of 
January, taking with him two large mahogany 
tables, seven chairs, nine silver tea and ten sil- 
ver egg spoons. He has a cracked voice when 
speaking—which was dressed in a blue coat, 
trousers, stock, and hat ! was a sexton in Trin- 
ity Church, Lower Gardiner-street, and a por- 
ter in the savings’ bank, Abbey-street, where 
he resided. He has friends in Tallaght, coun- 
ty Dublin, cousins in Gosford, and also in Al- 
fred street, London ; sisters at Newcastle and 
the Canal Bridge, and is also at Harlfield, 
Ballymote !”? 


Tue Britis Museum.—A splendid speei- 
men of mosaic pavement has been placed in 
the national collection at the British Museum, 
in the passage leading to the gallery Xan- 
thian Antiquites. The specimen is about 
eight feet square — was found in the ruins 
of Carthage, on the spot assigned as the 
site of the Temple of Neptune,—and was 
purchased by the Trustees of the Museum. 
On reaching this country it was found broken 
in innumerable pieces ; but under the hand of 
Sir R. Westmacott it has been restored. It 
represents the head of a sea-god, with flowing 
beard, and feet of the sea-horse. 


Tt is said that a lady of the family of a 
literary French ex-minister now in England, is 
translating ‘‘ Jane Eyre”’ into French. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Exarrsx CoPYRIGHT IN AMERICA AFFECTED 
By THE New Posrat Tarter.—The following 
statement is made by the New York corres- 
pondent of one of the daily papers : — ‘‘ Look- 
ing at the relative positions of Great Britain 
and America, it is hardly possible to overrate 
the value of the new postal treaty received by 
the Europa, and which is now in action, having 
been at once ratified by the United States 
Senate. Its terms have given universal satis- 
faction on this side, and great and deserved 
credit is awarded to Mr. Bancroft, for the 
ability and indefatigable earnestness with which 
he urged the question. Without detailing the 
several articles of the treaty, it is sufficient to 
state its provisions generally. By the terms 
of this treaty the rates of postage are as fol- 
lows :— ‘ Postage across the sea, 16 cents, or 
8d. sterling. English inland postage, 3 cents, 
or 1 1-2d. sterling. United States inland 
postage, 5 cents, or 2 1-2d. sterling. The 
sea postage paid to the vessel performing the 
service. ‘Transit rate through this country to 
Canada, 5 cents, or 21-2d. sterling ; and 25 
per cent. for paying by the ounce, instead of 
paying by letter. Transit through England, 
the inland postage, and 25 percent. Transit 
through Canada; the. Canadian rates :— 
Newspapers between England and the United 
States, and vice versa, 2 cents, or 1d. sterling. 
Periodicals weighing two ounces, Id. or 2 
cents, or Id. sterling; over two and under 
three ounces, 6d., or 12 cents ; over 3, and un- 
der 6 ounces, 8d., or 16 cents; and 2d., or 
4 cents,, for each ounce or fraction.’ It is 
provided, that in the event of war be- 
tween the two nations, the mail-steamers 
are to continue running, unless six weeks’ 
notice be given by either one or the other. 
The great boon is, in the fact of newspapers 
being now mailable at a postage of 1d. 
sterling, and that the postages of every kind 
are optional as to pre-payment. I cannot 
avoid calling attention to the door thus opened 
for the admission into Great Britain of English 
copyright works, reprinted in the cheap Ameri- 
can newspapers. Thus, for instance, one of 
the New York Sunday papers of this week 
publishes the whole of Dickens’s new Christ- 
mas work. in its columns in one publication ; 
the paper is sold for three-halfpence sterling ; 
many hundreds are mailed by the steamer to- 
day, and it is a matter of impossibility to check 
this serious violation of copyright, unless every 
postmaster in the country is turned into a sort 
of literary examiner. It is strange that our 
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English officials did not see that the Yankees 
were thus certain to get to windward of them. || 
Of course, the Americans say that English 
newspapers can take like liberties with Ameri- 
can copyright works. Newspapers in this 
country exist by the gross, some printers issue | 
a dozen from one and the same forge; the 
poorest persons subscribe to them, and I have 
no doubt whatever but that the majority of 
the weekly prints will now publish the most 
valuable and modern copyright English works, 
solely with a view to their sale on the other 
side of the water. Already we have the first 
volume of Macaulay's History of England, 
announced in two weeks’ publications of a | 
newspaper, at a cost of threepence. This is 
done in hopes of a large sale under the new 
postage law. It is to be hoped that the 
dilemma into which the British officials have 
fallen, will be the means of promoting an 
equitable international law of copyright. A | 
minister of such high literary reputation as Mr. 
Bancroft, is, of all others, best suited to bring | 
about such a desirable object.” 


Mr. Robert Cadell, the eminent bookseller, 
and friend and publisher of Sir Walter Scott, 
died at Ratho House, near Edinburgh, on the 
20th inst. He was the son-in-law and succes- 
sor of Archibald Constable, and rose into 
eminence as a publisher on the ruin of the 
celebrated firm of Scott, Constable and Bal- 
lantyne. It was Mr. Cadell who suggested 
to Scott the republication of his novels and 
romances in monthly five-shilling volumes; 
and it was Mr. Cadell’s tact and sagacity as a 
publisher that ultimately righted Scott’s affairs, 
and set —as we recorded. last week to be the 
case — the whole estate of Abbotsford free 
from incumbrance. As his great hit was the 
monthly five-shilling issue of the novels, so 
his great mistake was his so-called Abbotsford 
edition,— which is said to have cost him up- | 
wards of thirty-five thousand pounds, and is | 
known to have been a heavy article on his | 
shelves. He had little taste in art,— but | 
thought he knew a good deal about it. He | 
paid largely for what he wanted, made a | 
parade of well-known names, and picked up, 
rather by accident than anything else, a few 
happy illustrations. He was never in an ex- 
tensive way of business with authors. He 
published for Capt. Basil Hall,— and, like all 
the ‘ great houses, ’’ had an ‘‘ Art of Cookery ” 
of his own ; but latterly he confined his atten- 
tion to working the Scott copyrights in every 
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possible shape for a speedy sale. This he did 
so well, that he has died possessed of a hand- 
some estate in land, a large sum of realized 
money, and the entire copyright of the com- 
plete works of Sir Walter Scott. Within the 
comparatively short period of twenty-two years, 
Mr. Cadell was able to make as large a fortune 
through the works of one author alone, as old 
Jacob Tonson succeeded in scraping together 
after fifty years’ dealings with at least fifty 
authors, and with patent rights for government 
printing, which Mr. Cadell never had. This 
large sum is the more remarkable, when it is 
remembered that the writings of Scott were 
not first published by Mr. Cadell — that. his 
fortune was made by the sale of works of 
which the public had already bought so large- 
ly, that many were in their fifth and sixth 
editions. 


Sir Francis Head, it appears, is the author 
of the article on the North-Western Railway, 
in the last number of the Quarterly Review. 


| Sir Francis is so well pleased with the success 


of the article that he has greatly enlarged it, 
with a view to separate publication, to be 
called ‘‘ Stokers and Pokers.”’ 


Tue Common Watcu.—The common watch 
is in many of its parts a very ill-constructed 
machine. The train of wheelwork which 
transmits the motion of the main spring, for 
example, is contrived on principles so faulty 
that they would be scouted by every prastised 
mechanician. Yet there can be no doubt that 
any attempt to introduce a better machine 
would utterly fail as a commercial enterprise. 
Long used methods and ingenious engines 
have been specially provided to fashion and 
cut every one of the minuter parts which go 
to compose the existing instrument. Mr. 
Dent in a lecture delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution stated that.every watch consisted of 


at least 202 pieces, employing probably 215 


persons, distributed among forty trades—to say 
nothing of the tool-makers for all these. If 
we were now materially to alter the construc- 
tion of the watch, all those trades would have 
to be relearned, new tools and wheel-cutting en- 
gines to be devised,—and the majority of the 
workmen to begin life again. During this in- 
terval, the price of the new instrument would 
be enormously enhanced. We should again 
hear men speak, like Maevolio, of ‘‘ winding 
up their watches ” as a token of magnificent 
wealth. Thus, in our complicated state of 
society, even machines in process of time come 
to surround themselves with a circle of ‘‘ vest- 
ed interests ?” which embarrass all our attempts 
at improvement.— Edinburgh Review. 


Exastrc Mourps.—At the school of design, 
Mr. Young Mitchell, the master, gave a lec- 
ture, illustrated by experiments, on the art of 
making elastic moulds. It has great advan- 
tages over the old plan. The moulds may be 
made at small cost, and with great rapidity. 
That which would occupy five or six days in 
the modelling, may be furnished by this process 
in half that number of hours. By the facility 
thus afforded, beautiful forms may be multi- 
plied so cheaply as to be brought within the 
the reach of all. The principal material used 
for the elastie moulds is glue or gelatine. 
The best fish glue will answer as well as gela- 
tine, and is much cheaper. The material is 
dissolved, like glue, in a vessel placed over 
the fire in a pot of hot water, stirring it during 
the process. To each pound of the gelatine 
it is necessary to add three-quarters of a pint 
of water, and half an ounce of bees’ wax. 
It is ready for use when about the thickness of 
syrup. The model must be oiled carefully || 
with sweet oil,—and the composition must be 
poured upon it while warm, but not boiling. 
Having set, it may be taken off the model. 
When the model is small it should be placed 
in a shoe or case, which gives facility for shak- 
ing the mould well when the plaster is poured, 
so as to drive it well into the crevices. The 
plaster should be fine ; and in order that it 
may harden and set quickly, about half an 
ounce of alum should be added to each pint of 
water used in mixing it. Before using the 
mould it should be carefully oiled. Great 
care is required in mixing the plaster, and 
watching it when in the mould, for if it be 
allowed to remain long enough to heat, the 
mould is destroyed. Mr. Mitchell exhibited 
moulds, and casts were taken from them in the 
presence of the audience. Mr. Mitchell also 
exhibited a specimen of stearine, and explain- 
ed how casts may be made with a shining and | 
wax-like appearance.—Shefjield and Rother- 
ham Independent. | 


The feurlleton of the Constitutionnel con- 
tains the following list of pictures which have 
perished before the destructive hand of the 
Paris mob. It is well known that the Palace 
of Neuilly was partially burnt. The Palais 
Royal also suffered in the same. These 
buildings both contained many of the finest 
pietures of the French school. The remnants 
only remain heaped up in a confused mass in | 
the Salle Henri Quatre of the palace of the | 
Louvre. The ‘‘ Neapolitan Improvisatore,” of | 
Leopold Robert, has disappeared. This pie- |} 
ture was originally intended by Robert to 
represent ‘‘ Corinne au Cap Misene.”’ After 
painful efforts to give the requisite pose and 
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expression to the heroine, he scraped the 


| figure out of the canvass and painted in the 


Re) 


figure of the improvisatore. So much for the 
history of this picture, which is now lost. It 
is supposed to have been torn to pieces, as a 
portion of it was seen ina picture shop near 
the Louvre. The ‘‘ Mamelouck”’ of Geri- 
cault has disappeared, — as well as the “ Sol- 
dat Laboureur ’’ of Horace Vernet, and the 
‘ Marée d’Equinoxe’’ of Roqueplan. Two 
exquisite heads by Masaccio, Charles V. and 
Isabella of Portugal— and Eleanor of Aus- 
tria, by Holbein — have been lost from the 
Palais Royal. — Henry IV. and Catherine de 
Medicis, by Porbus, are gone. Amongst the 
pietures by living artists which have perished, 
are the ‘‘ Oath of the three Swiss,” by Steu- 
ben; ‘ Gustave Wasa,’’ by Hersent; “ The 
Brigand’s Wife,”” by Schnetz ; ‘‘ Love — and 


Psyche,’ by Picot; besides others of less | 


note. Horace Vernet has suffered most. 
‘The attack of the Gate of Constantine ? has 
been cut from the stretcher and taken away. 
Many other canvasses were cut through, but 
not taken-away. The battle pieces of Hanau, 
Montmirail, Jemappes, and Valmy, “The 


Confession of the Dying Brigand,” the “ Re- 


vue de Hussards,’’ have been cut to pieces 
with swords. ‘“ Camille Desmoulins arborant 


la Cocarde Verte,” and the portrait of the || 


Peasant Girl of Arricia, have shared the same 
fate. ‘The Neapolitan Mother crying over 
the Ruins of her Cottage, thrown down by an 
Earthquake,”’ one of the masterpieces of Leo- 
pold Robert, has been pierced in a hundred 
places by bayonets. ‘The White Horse of 
Géricault ”” has also disappeared, — as well as 
Prudhon’s portrait of Talleyrand. 
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Tue History or Banawatpur; with no- 
tices of the adjacent Countries of Sindh, 
Afghanistan, Multan, and the West of India. 
By Shahamet Ali, Author of ‘‘ The Sikhs and 
Afghans.” 


Bahawalpur — laid down in most maps as 
Daoudpootra, the capital alone being marked 
as Bahawalpur —is a district adjacent to the 
present seat of war; the Khan having lately 
assisted Edwardes, and his family having 
always continued friendly to the English since 
their first connection with Elphinstone in the 
early part of the century. 

The history proper in this book is the trans- 
lation of an abridgement of the ‘family 
annals of Nawab Bahawal Khan.” It was 


made under the direction of Captain Cunning- 

ham ; was turned into English by Shahamet | 
Ali, as an exercise in India; and is now pub- | 
lished, with some official documents and origi- | 
nal remarks, in consequence of the manner in | 


which the ruler of Bahawalpur has lately 
come before the public. 
with the eighth century of the Christian era ; 
passing rapidly over some periods, and dwell- 
ing fully upon others. 
more incident and a less juvenile character 
than some native memoirs ; but the remoteness 
and smallness of the subject, the want of unity 
or end in the history, with the ‘ blue boory”’ 
character of the volume, render it of little 
interest to English readers, unless they have 
some object in view in consulting it.—Spect. 
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